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1. GOVERNMENT OF fflS HIGHNESS THE MAHARAJA OF 

MYSORE. 

(1) Evidence of Messrs. M. S. RAMCHANDRA RAO and H. S. 
GOVINDA RAO, recorded at Bangalore on Saturday, 
the 13th August, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Ramchandra Rao, you are the Director of Industries, 
Mysore, and Mr, Goviuda Rao, you are the Superintendent of Sericulture, 
Mysore State? 

Mr. Itao, —Yes. 

President. —I had better just make a general survey of what has 
happened during the five years of the protective period though protection, 
in your opinion, was not adequate. The map gives a very good picture of 
the present condition of tho sericultural industry in the State. The figure 
which you have given here is 25,132 acres: that is for 1936-37? 

Mr. Oovinda liao. —Yes. 

President. —^The bulk of it is in Mysore area? 

Mr. Oovinda Itao. —Yes. 

President. —Is the whole of it a dry area? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —Not completely. 

President. —The total acreage is 26,500. Give me the details. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —When we prepared this map figures were not ready 
for 1937-38. It is made up as follows: — 

Acres. 

Mysore area . . . . ^ . 17,600 dry, 

700 wet. 

Total . 18,200 


President .—That gives 18,200 against 19,100. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao .—Bangalore area . . 500 dry. 

3,600 irrigated. 

Kolar area . . . 4,000 ,, 

Tumkur area . . . 100 ,, 

200 dry. 

Total • 26,600 


President .—Practically speaking Mysore area is a dry area and the Kolar 
area is a completely irrigated area? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao.—That is so. In Bangalore most of it is irrigated. 

president .—Barring Mysore area the rest is mostly irrigated. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —Yes. 

President .—Is it a fact that you cannot grow mulberry in the rest of 
the districts? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao .—Wo have tried but sericulture has not taken root 
there. This is the area which has all along been fiavourahle for mulberry 
cultivation and silk worm rearing. Even when the acreage was higher it 
was mostly concentrated in this area. 
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Premieni ,—So that tho reduction has taken place in this area. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao, —In the rest of the State it has been negligible. 

President. —Due to temperature and humidity? 

Mr. Oovinda Boo. —In tho west part of the State which is called the 
Malnad sericulture dees not thrive so well as here. Mulberry can be grown 
all over the State but the difficulty is about the rearing of worms. 

President. —In the Mysore territory, the Mysore Silk Filatures, Limited, 
have instfljted a filature in the Mysore area? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President.—They have concenPrated on five taJuqs; will you please tell 
me what the area under mulberry is ia those, five talmjs. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —I have not got the figures with mo here; I will 
furnish the information. 

President. —According to their prospectus there are about 20,000 acres 
in that area; I do not find 2O,0OQ acres even taking both totals. 

Mr. Oovinda Kao. —I can explain that. They took 20,000 acres because 
in 1930-07 when prices went up, the temporary rise induced the sericul- 
turists to plant more mulberry and about 6,000 acres were newly planted. 
But the subsequent fall in prices has had the effect of discouraging further 
extension. Xt the time we prepared the statistics the area had not gone 
up; on the other hand it had diminished by 3,500 acres. 

Pre.ndent. —That means that the ryots lost all that money, because you 
had only 26,500 at the cud of the year. 

Mr. Pao.—Tn the middle of the year, August, September and October, 
they had planted and after that when we collected the figures at the end 
oS the year that is not .shown in. the ms^), because there was a shrinkage in 
tho acreage under mulberry. 

President.—It is difficult to believe that poor people should nqt rear 
wprms after they had planted mulberry. It may be true; I do not doubt 
it but for an ordinary man it is difficult to believe that after planting 
5,000 acres which had been checked by the Mysore Government at the end 
of the year they would find 3,600 acres gone out of Mulberry. 

Mr. Bao.—That is opr actual experience. 

President.— Practically speaking the rise had no effect on poor people. 

Mr. Kao.—It had this effect that it gave them an incentive and they 
started planting more mulberry but afterwards they gave it up. 

Mr. Govinda Bao.—la the supplementary memorandum we have given 
information regarding acreage. 

President, —I have seen that. I cannot believe that a poor man can 
suffer to that extent after incurring an expenditure of about Rs. 78 per 
acre according to your own calculations and give UP the whole of it: I 
can understand his giving up half of it, but it is very difficult to understand 
that he would give up the whole of it when the sum involved is so high. 
If you take the figures of mulberry cultivation as they are, it is 26,500 
and tho production of silk is 796,000 lbs.? 

Mr. Oovinda Kao. —Yes. 

President.—It come# to 30 H^. of silk? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —That is a great improvement which has taken, place in tho 
production of silk per acre; that means from 22 lbs. it has gone up to, 
30 lbs. per acre and that is the average? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

president .—Out of this 30 lbs. I suppose the bulk of the production i» 
charka silk? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao.—lles. 

President.—So we ihay take about 14 lbs. qf cocoon to a lb. of stlk> 
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Mr. Ban .—It is 13 now. 

President. —^That will be about 400 lbs. of cocoons to an acre. 

Mr. Ban. —390 lbs. 

President. —I am taking the average because your 40 per cent, is first 
■class, so you cannot take 13. 

Mr. Ban. —Though the percentage of first class silk has gone up, on. 
account of improvements effected by means of cross-breeds and use of 
disease free layings the consumption of cocoons has not gone up. 

President. —We must take the percentage basis. How can I neglect 40 
per cent, of the production and take an average of 13. Apart from that 
about 400 lbs. is the amount of cocoon that you are able to get from an 
acre of land. 

Mr. Ban. —Wo have calculated on 390 lbs. 

President. —Personally I think it will bo slightly more. I suppose the 
bulk of the area being a dry area, this wilt form an average for the dry area 
as well as for the others. 

Air. Ban. —That is the average for the whole State, 

President. —This will apply also as an average for the dry area equally? 

Air. Ban. —Yes. 

Pre.sideiht .—How many pounds of leaves are generally required for a 
pound of cocoon P 

Mr. Ban. —16 lbs. 

President. —If I multiply this by 16, it comes to 6,240 lbs. of leaves? 

Mr. Oovinda Ban. —Yes. 

President. —I find an acre only produces 4,000 lbs.; therefore how can 
you produce 390 lbs. of cocoons out of 4,000 lbs. of leaves? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —390 lbs. is the average for the whole State; in 
irrigated gardens we got more and in dry gardens we get less. 

President.— Yon have given the average for dry ga.rden.s as 350 and for 
the others you have given 450. What is the production of cocoons out 
of an acre of dry garden? 

Mr Oovinda Bao. —It changes according to the quantity of leaves 
produced In Ohennapatna area, where the planting is near and where 
digging is done, the yield is about 6,000 leaves per acre ; m Mugur area 
it ranges from 4,000 to 5,000 lbs. pea- acre so that in Cliennapatna type 
gardens the yield of cocoons is nearly 370 lbs. 

President. —I have been informed that it is difficult to count leaves 
because the whole family picks leaves; really it would depend upon tho 
number of cocoons you produce out of an acre of land. Where everybody 
picks leaves it is difficult to say whether it is 4,000 or 4,600 or 3,000. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao.—Yfo have got our farms in those areas 

president.—J am talking of the condition of the ryots. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao —In those areas wo collect information. We have got 
farms in Mugur, in Ohennapatna. Wo harve.st leaves, weigh, the lenves and 
maintain accounts. AVe collect information from the sericulturists also; 
though they do not weigh the leaves the number of trays they rear gives 
Us an indication. 

President. —We will take the other figure. You say for the dry area it 
is 4,000 IBs. of leaves. 

Mr. Bao. —That is the general average. 

President. —You say 16 lbs. of leaf produce one pound of cocoon; that 
is 250 lbs. for the dry area which, is less than what is was five years ago. 
Then it was 260 Ihs. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao.—It was the average for the whole State. 
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Presideni .—90 per cent, was pure Mysore for the whole State; there¬ 
fore that was for pure Mysore. You have decreased by 10 lbs. instead of 
increasing inspito of the fact that you have been able to get two more 
crops. 

Mr. Go'vinda Bao. —The average now is 390 lbs. 

Prr.sident. —That is for the whole area. For the dry area it works out 
as 250 IBs. If you take the leaves basis it comes to 250 lbs. That I say 
is a great drawback from the progress that you have been able to achieve 
by having ,30 lbs. of silk. 

Mr. Ootnnda Bao. —I am afraid I have not explained the matter 
clearly. 260 lbs. we got during the last Tariff Board enqtjiry was the 
average for the whole State including irrigated and unirrigated gardens. 

President.^According to the figures given to the last Tariff Board 75 
per cent, of your cultivation was dry area and 32 lakhs were disease free 
layings. ThoT'eforo the bulk was dry area and we wore given two figures 
at the time—one by the Mysore Silk Association of Its. 63-4 and a 
production of ,5,000 lbs.; the other by the M.ynoro Government of R.s. 84 
and a production of 6,000 lbs. My point is this, that the bulk at that 
time was dry area and the bulk of the production was pure Mysore. 
Therefore I am taking tho average as 260 given on the last occasion as 
the average for the whole ai'ea. You gave 6,000 lbs. 

Mr. Go'oinda Bao, —That is for the Chennapatna area. 

President.-—If you look at the figures there it is not for Chennapatna 
alone. It was given as the average for the rainfed gardens. Either the 
average production of leaves is wrong or tho amount of cocoons is wrong. 

Air. Govinda Bad, —The average for the wdiole State was 260 lbs. 

President, —Take page 51, Table XXI (last Tariff Board Report). If you 
see 1931-32, the time when the Tariff Board reported, the percentage of 
dry area wa.s 74. Will you give me the percentage to-day? 

Mr, Govinda Bao, —Almost the same. 

.Bresident, —Take the figure of the My.sore Silk Association and take your 
figure. 1 had taken youi' figure which was worked out afterwards by 
Mr. Rama Rao at Rs. 84 and 6,000 lbs. and that of the Silk Association 
at Rs. 63-4 and 5,000 lbs., so one of the two has to bo explained in some 
way. May I just run through the memorandum which you have submitted 
with regard to tho other points? If I take the basis as 250, which is not 
very convincing because on that basis T cannot get the pounds of leaves given 
by you. I’ho main point is tho cost of cocoons which I am unable to arrive 
at in view of the State not being able to reply. It is difficult to take 250 
when you yourselves give 3,50 as tho average for the dry area. You havo 
given two sets of figures. May I refer to your memorandum as well as 
to your replies to the questionnaire? You have given two sets of figures 
relating to the cost of mulberry in various areas. 

Mr. Btw .—These figures in the memorandum refer to information collected 
from individual sericulturiste as typical instances which indicate the 
possibilities of reducing costs. 

President. —During the last enquiry we had got 5,000 lbs. leave.s and 
cost of cultivation Rs. 63-4 for dry land and the cost per lb. of loaf was 
2-4 pics. You now say these are typical costs and those were future costs. 

Air. Bao. —It is capable of further reduction. 

Presideiht. —You ai'o now asking me to take typical instances which were 
the average live years ago. I personally think some mistake has been made 
somewhere with regard to the pounds of loaf. In connection with the 
supplementary statement you havo sent in reply to question 15. Shall I 
discus.s the details? 

Air. Bao .—Yea. 
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Pir.slili'nt .—I had better take the initia] eost first. Will you {'tease 
toll me how much of the 17,500 acres dry area is adjoining KollegalP And 
also the distance from Kollegal? 

Mr. h‘oo. —I will give you figures for each taluq later on. 

President. —I have got costs from the Madras Government also and I find 
there is a great disparity between the two costs. It is necessary for the 
Board to examine the costs given by both and find out how far they are 
different and what are the reasons for the difl'eronce. Both might be quite 
correct, but there must be reasons for it. Take the very first item; 

“ Ploughing, digging, levelling, etc.”. Can you give the details? 

Mr. Oovitida Itao. —Yes. 

President. —We had better take “ Recurring Expenditure ” first. The 
lands ill Madras being dry land I shall confine myself to your costs for dry 
land. Which cost .shall 1 take? Shall we take T. Narasqiur area. 

Mr. Govinda Itao. —Yes. 

President. —Do you consider that to bo the average? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —T. Narasipur represents the average. What wo have 
given in the memorandum is from an individual sericulturist because that 
mail was rearing cros.sbreed and also the same is the case with some others. 
In the replies we have given general averages for that area. 

President.—Does it make any difference? Do you reduce the cost of 
cultivation ? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —The cost of production of cocoons will be reduced. 
I wa.s just explaining why we took that, figure. 

president. —That explanation does not satisfy me unle.ss you can toll ino 
that the man who produced crosshreed.s has got a lower co.st of cultivation. 
You may have selected it because he is a man who rears crotabreeds, but 
as far as the cost of cultivation ia concerned it makes no diiloronce. When 
you say typical instances tan 1 take it that you can give a doiseli or two 
dozens instances? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —We have got abeot a dozen instances. 

Pre.si(Ieiit .—Can we take them as actuals of to-day? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —^The.so are the actuals for 1937-38 for a dozen or two tyiiicul 
mulberry cultivators ? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —1 see you have also given typical in.stancos of peo{iIc who 
have got more cost than for diy area because if 2-7 is the average for the 
whole area there would be people whose cost of production of leaf would bo 
2-9 pies per lb. Will you kindly give just the maximum and the iiuuimum to 
see where the high cost comes in? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President.—Vfo shall take the recurring cost. You say costs in T. 
Nai'sipur area can be taken as the average for the dry land. 

Mr. Bao. —You can take that. 

President. —How far is this area, from Kollegal? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —About 15 miles from Kollegal. Some lands adjoin 
Kollegal. In Kollegal area silkworm is reared on the ea-stcru side also. 

President. —First wo shall take the area close to where conditions are 
supposed to be the same. Take labour charges; you say “ ploughing twice 
a year, three {'loughs each time—Re. 1 per plough ”. There is a dilfereiice 
between, your figuro and the figure given by thorn. 1 want to know why 
there is this difference. 

Mr. Bao. —^Tbis information I have collected from about 500 sericulturists 
and verified them with the rates that are being {laid. 

President. —On the other side it is only 12 annas. 
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Mr. Bao. —^We have basea our calculation on the rates actually paid. 
Conditions beyond our border we do not know. 

President. —Take another instance; take oo.st of manure. You have given 
15 cartloads of manure and the cost is Re, 1 per cart whereas the Madras 
'Oovernment 'has given us lih© amount'Of manure required as 12 cairtloads and 
the cost us 12 annas. 

Mr. Gtfvinda Bao .—>I have explained that manure is expensive in tbbi 
ttrea. 

President. —^Is cattlefood not plentiful in this area? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —There are no forests nearby. 

President. —^What is the condition in Kollegal? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —I think there is forest near Kollegal. They have 
hotter facilities for feeding cattle. I do not know about the conditions in 
Kollegal. 

President. —I should have thought that the enthusiastic officers of the 
My.sore Government do keep themselves in touch with conditions prevailing 
in the adjoining area; they cannot plead complete ignorance on the subject, 

Mr, Govinda Bao. —Our activities might he misunderstood. 

President. —Take “ labour charges ” ; you have put it down as 6 annas 
for the inalo and 4 annas for the female; their labour is 4 annas for the 
male. Their charge for pruning, bundling, etc., is 8 annas and you have got 
R.S. 2-8. Their charge for weeding is 8 annas against your Rs. 1-8. Unless- 
there is some satisfactory explanation with regard to the other allied areas,- 
it is difficult to arrive at a correct estimate. Their pound of leaf is 3,450 lbs. 
against 4,000 in your case, so they are not far out as far as leaf ia 
concerned. If you were getting more leaves by heavy manuring then it 
would bo different, but your pounds of leaf practically coincide with the 
pounds of leaf which Madras is able to obtain I am therefore asking you 
to go through the figures again and see if they can be modified. There is 
a very big difference between the two costs, practically 100 -per cent.—one is 
Rs. 25 and you have given Rs. 66. It is more than double. 

Mr, Govinda Bao. —Just a week ago I met about 25 sericulturists from 
Mysore area, who were quite a different set of people from those who gave 
previous figures, and the figures they gave me confirmed the figures I had 
previously collected. 

'Tresident. —Some of the figures must have been put down by you having 
regard to the conditions prevailing there, such as labour charges, number 
of ploughings, number of cartloads of manure, etc. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —The cultivator does not maintain accounts: he can 
say how many times ho ploughs, how many cartloads of manure he puts and 
I make enquiries myself as to what it amounts to and put a money value 
to it. 

Mr. Ban. —So far as agricultural labour in this area is concerned, my 
experience both as a Revenue Officer and Director of Industries is that 
the rates we have taken as far as wages are concerned are not far out. 

president. —But as far ns ploughing and manuring are concerned they 
are practically double. Tlie next point is about the yield of cocoons. You 
take for the dry area 350. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —^That is tho average for the whole State. 

President. —Is it equally applicable to dry as well as irrigated lands? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —In the dry area it will be lower and in irrigated area 
it will bo more. The average is 350, 

President. —Tho average for Pure Mysore will bo 350 for both? 

Mr, Govinda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —What is tho average for the dry area and what is the average 
for the other? 



Mr. Govinda J?ao.—275 lbs. for lihe dry area and 500 for the irrigated 
area. 

President, —That is for 'Pure Mysore? 

Mr. Govinda Itao. —YeS. 

President. —Let us take the dry area. It is 275 lbs. What is the produo- 
tion of crossbreeds on this basis? When, you say 350 lbs. it implies that 
^ou have made progress over the whole area from 260 to 350 lbs. whereas 
you now say that over the dry area tlie bulk is 275 as against 260. It 
comes to 4,400 lbs. of loaves whereas your actual is 4,000. The two figures 
do not tally at all. Give me the production of crossbreeds in the two areas 
When the average is 450. 

Mr. Govinda Bao, —360 lbs. arossbreeds in the dry area and 630 in 
irrigated area. 

^President. —How many crops are you able to get of cro.ssbreed8 and how 
many of pure Mysore.? You get 7 in each? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —No. Five. 

President. —In Kollegal area they get 7 for Pure Mysore and 5 for the 
crossbreeds. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Perhaps they get more rainfall being nearer the 
forests. 

Mr. Bito, —That is hazarding an opinion which has got to he confirmed. 

President. —As regards crossbreeds how many pounds of leaves are 
required for a pound of cocoons? 

Mr, Govinda Bao .—13 to 14. 

President. —I want to know how you arrive at this average of 390 lbs. 
How has that been arrived at on the basis of the figures now given by you, 
namely 275 and 500 for Pure Mysore and 350 and 63fl for crossbreeds for 
dry and irrigated ai’eas? If you take 390, the figures given just now do not 
tally. 1 say H'd at present is crossbreed and the figure of silk that you 
have given is not for Pure Mysore but for Pure Mysore and crossbreed: 
the whole production consists of both and not one. The total is 7,96,000 lbs. 

Mr. Govinda Eoo.—The yield from crossbre«l layings is 35 lakhs of lbs. 
of cocoons and the pure Mysore 08 lakhs of lbs. making a total of 103 lakhs 
of lbs. 

President. —You have based your figures only on Pure Mysore. 275 and 
500 lbs. arc for Pure Mysore and there you do not take into oonsideratiou 
the crossbreeds. 

Mr. Ban. —Our total production of cocoons is 35 lakhs of lbs. cross¬ 
breeds and 68 lakhs of lbs. Pure Mysore and our total acreage is 26,500 so 
that gives an average of 300 lbs 

President.—You have been able to produce 795,000 lbs. of silk out of 
26,500 acres of land. That gives an average of 30 lbs. of silk per acre, 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —I’es. 

President. —If I take 13 as the rendita—that niake.s 390 as the average 
which I do not get when I take the figures on the other side because the 
figures given by Mr. Govinda Ttao are based on the leaves and not on actual 
production. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —We will explain that later on. 

President. —In that caso 1 had bettor postpone the que.stion of cultivation, 
costs till Monday, Let us take the question of exchange. Can you give me 
the recent quotations? 

j\fr. Gnrinda. Bao, —There is not much change. Hongkong is 85 and 
Bhanghai 49-^-. 

President. —I want to know whether you can work out what difference 
in. |)ii('c of silk it would make if the exchanges had not depreciated in the.se 
five years. Basing on the figures wc tools, at the time ol tho last 'i'afilf 
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Board report. I want to understand how far foreign competitors have had 
an advantage purely for depreciation of exchange. 

Mr. Jtao. —Yes, we will work it out. Japanese exchange is steady. 

Trasidvnt. —With regard to the price of cocoons, you have given us 
various prices—ma.ximum and minimum—and you also tell us what efforts 
the department is making with regard to the marketing of cocoons. You 
give this in Annexure 8. Will you please tell us how far this Advisory 
Committee that you speak of, has been able to succeed in arranging transac¬ 
tions between roolera and rearers? 

Mr. Bao. —I'he first cocoon market was started in Chcnnapatna. In the 
first year wo had great difficulty in inducing the rearers, but as 
a result of propaganda work and as a result of the efforts of 
the Advisory iCommittec, consisting mostly of non-officials and sericul- 
turists, the Chennapatna market is very popular and more transac¬ 
tions are taking place now and demands are ffcming in from other centres for 
similar cocoon markets, and about a year ago another market was started 
in Oloseimt which is becoming popular. About two years ago a market 
was started in Mugur. That is working satisfactorily. We have three such 
markets now and we are going to have another at Sidlaghatta where there 
is a demand. They have been started both in dry and wet areas. 

President. —I want to know how far you have succeeded in preventing 
speculation and unhealthy competition. 

Mr. Bao.—'We get the ruling market prices every day from Bangalore and 
notify the same on black hoards for the inform,ation of both buyers and 
sellers. 

President. —The price that you put on, is it for filature .silk or Canton 
silk ? 

Mr. Bao. —All the prices are put on the board. 

President. —On what basis you arrive at the x)rice of cocoons? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —There is a price fixing committee. 

President. —I find they are fortnightly quotations. 

Mr. Gomula Bao. —They are the Silk Association figui-es. 

President. —That moans that the Silk Association is getting the averages 
for every fortnight. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Those prices are arrived at irrespective of the cost of 
cocoons. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Price of cocoon is fixed in relation to the market 
price of silk. 

President. —Supposing the price of Canton filature silk is Rs. 5; then 
you say this price is Rs. 5 tlicrolore the cocoon price should be 4 annas. 
Therefore, when you are fixing the cocoon price at 4 annas you are doing 
it irrespective of the cost of production of cocoon. 

Mr. Govinda Bao .—That is so. 

President. —How are you tlien benefiting the cocoon producers by fixing 
the minimum and maximum prices of cocoons, when you fix it according 
to the ruling price of silk, 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —floth Indi.in and foreign raw silk. 

President. —The price v>f Indian raw silk is governed by the price of 
foreign raw silk. Will yon plea.se supply me the details as to how the 
system works in actual practice and how the prices of cocoons are actually 
arrived at. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —I do not understand the minimum price if it lias no relation 
to the cost of cocoon. Let me now understand the position with regard 
to disease-free layings and cro.ssbieeds. You say disease-free layings at 
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present amount to 100 lakhs and that during this year it will reach 135^ 
lakhs. 

Mr. Govinda, Bao. —Yes. 

President, —I was told that the requirement is 300 lakhs of layings for 
30,000 acres of land; that means this year’s production will be practically 
60 per cent. 

Mr. Bao. —That is if we reach the 136 lakhs mark: it is our aim and 
ambition to reach 135 lakhs this year. 

President. —How many any crossbreeds in this new estimate of 136 lakhs? 

Mr. Bao. —90 lakhs will bo crossbreed layings in 1938-39; 

President. —^There is another point: according to the area I want the 
percentage of crossbreeds that are being reared at present. 

Mr. Oovinda, Bao. —I can give you the information only for 1936-37. 

President. —That will suit me. 

Afr. Gqvlndm Bao. —^The total requirement of seed supply in Chennapatna 
area, that is Bangalore area, was about 30 lakhs in 1936-37, and 12i lakhs 
of crossbreed layings were supplied out of a total supply of 16 lakhs of 
layings during 1936-37. 

President. —And for Mysore? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —Tho total demand was 180 lakhs and during 1936-37^ 
the total supply was 20f lakhs of which 6 lakhs were crossbreeds. 

President. —For Kolarp 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —The requirement was 60 lakhs; total supply 34i lakhs 
of which 301- lakhs were crossbreeds. Our year ends on June .30th. For 
1937-38 I can give you the programme. Our object is to reach 100 lakhs, 
and I can give you figures for 8 months for 1937-38 also. 

President. —The hulk of the crossbreeds are in Bangalore and Kolar. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao —Yes. 

President. —Mysore has got very little, onlyy6 lakhs out of 20^ lakhs, 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —Yes. I will give you rough figures for 1937-38—' 

Chennapatna, that is Bangalore area—total 23 lakhs, crossbreeds 18J 
lakhs. 

Mysore—total 33 lakhs, crossbreeds 16 lakhs. 

Kolar—total 43i lakhs, crossbreeds 36 lakhs. 

Total—99 lakhs. 

president. —The figures here go to show that most of the disease-free 
layings that are now reared are crossbreeds. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —70 per cent, crossbreeds. 

President. —From 34J lakhs total in Kolar it has increased to 43i 
lakhs of which 36 lakhs is crossbreeds and in Mysore also out of 33 lakhs, 
16 lakhs, so the future seed is not only disease-free but disease-free layings 
of crossbreeds, 

Mr. 'Bao. —That is so. 

President: —When you give me details of each area I shall be able to go- 
into these figures. You have also made considerable progress with regard 
to the number of grainages and are giving considerable help to aided 
grainages. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —I suppose that is partly responsible for this progress that you 
have been .able to achieve. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes, and we also have it on our programme to continue tfia 
system because that is the only way in which we can control the seed and 
go on improving cocoons. 

President. —^How far are they under your control? 

yoL. II 2 
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Mr. Rao .—We go and inspect and make suggestions as to how they can 
reduce the costs of production so that they can ultimately more or less 
balance the expenditure. Now they are depending entirely oft the bonus 
that We are giving, 

Presidenit.-~1 understand there is a very strict control by the depart¬ 
ment with regard to the production of disease-free layings. 

Mr, Boo .—Yes. There are inspections from various officers of the depart¬ 
ment periodically and their work is cheeked. 

president. —This leads me to the question of the cost,of seed. Cost of 
seed which you have given, for Pure Mysore in ans,wer to.rquestion 23. I 
understand the prices at which the seeds, are sold are fixed. 

Mr, Oovinda Mao .—Yes, in Government grainages 

President .—I also understand that private graineurs are not allowed to 
sell above a certain price. 

Mr, Govinda liao.—They cannot soil because lioverniaent j rates ,in the 
Government grainages are fixed and aided grainagee mun sell at the same 
rate or at a lower rate, because sericulturists will not go to them and pay 
a higher rate. 

President.—Qovernment have fixed a minimum rate for grainages r 
Mr. Govindd Rao. —For their own, grainages. 

President.—Vfe were told that they are not allowed to sell above a 
certain maximum rate and the maximum they said was Ks. 1-6-5 which 
tallies with the figui’e given by yon 

Mr. Oovinda Rao .—They cannot find a market at a higher, pate 
President. —Even if they can get a.market they cannot sell it. Supppse 
a man is short of seeds and is willing to pay, Rs., 2, you do not aUuw the 
graineur to sell. In actual practice they cannot sell at a higher price even 
if they can get a buyer. 

Mr. Rao.—They are at perfect liberty to sell. 

President .—You have not given me details of how you get this cost of 
production in Government grainages. 

Mr. Govinda Rao .—We will supply the details for Rs. 1-14-9. 

President ,—^That is for 140 layingeP 
Mr. Govinda Rao. —^Yes. 

President.—What is the cost of Pure Mysore jayingsP 
Mr. Oovinda Rao .—In Government grainages we pre-are both Mysore and 
crossbreed and wo cannot allocate. 

President. —Is this for bothf 
Mr. Govinda Rao .—Yes. 

president. —But you are selling it sepaiaveiy. 

Mr. Govinda Rao .—Yes, 

President. —You must fix some price and some cost. If the combined 
cost is Rs. 1-14-9 then there will have to be two costs for allocation beciause 
you are selling at two different prices. You must he able to, give us the 
cost of these two separately when the selling price is different. 

Mr. Oovinda Boo .—In some grainages, for instance Kunigal, rye produce 
only pure Mysore and from that we can give you the infonuation hut in 
grainages like Oliennapatna where both Pure Mysore and crossbreed layings 
are prepared we cannot give you the costs separately. 

President .—I want to know whether Government is-incurring aiiy loss hy 
the sale of seeds and if so how much or whether Government is able to 
recover its costs in full out of the price fixed for sale. 

Mr. Govinda Rao .—We will give you the details. 

President .—With regard to the number of cocoons per pound I find 
during the last enquiry it was stated as 600 for Pure Mysorp. 
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Mr. Oovinda Ew>. —I’uro Mysore 600. 

President. —It has gone down to 650P 

Air. (luvinda Jiao .— Yea. 

President. —That means tliat cot^oons have become more valuable as far a» 
silk is concerned. There is more silk in them and therefore you have been 
able to reduce the rendita. 

Mr. Oovtnda Rao. —That is so. 

Preiideni. —With regard to crossbreeds the average comes to 468 taking 
all the crossbreeds together. 

Mr. Govinda Riio. —Except the last one, Mysore and French univoltine; 
we are carrying on experiments just now. 

President.—They will be used in future? 

Mr. Oovinda Rao. —If found suitable. 

President. —What are tho various varieties yon are using at present P 

Mr. Qovinda Rao. — 7, 8, 9 and 10. 

^President. —^Tho bulk of the crossbreed production is from 7, 9* 9 and 
lOP 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —^Yes. 

President. —^That moans about 480 cocoons to a pound of silk? 

Mr. Govinda Rao .— Yes. 

President. —It is necessary for me to find this out os the rendita depends 
upon this factor. If you take CtX) for Pure Mysoro and 18 as rendita which 
you gave on the last occasion, for 480 it will he 14: if a filature used only 
crossbreed cocoons for its manufacture of silk then it will require only 14 lbs. 
to a lb. of silk. 

Mr. Govinda Bao —Yes. 

President. —1 would like to ask a few questions about mnRierry tree. 
You have given us a very useful note on the subject. Will you just explain 
it to me. This question was dealt with on the last occasion and it is 
going to be a much more imimrtant item in the future. How many trees 
will bo required to have tho whole plantation on this bsaiaP You do not 
advocate tree system only. Take tho present acreage for the time being. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —We have indicated hum 28,500 acres under bush 
mulberry. A man must at loast have a quarter of an acr© of bush. 

jrresulent .—How many bushes are there in an acreP 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —They arc different in different areas. 

Presideni. —What is the average? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —The average is not possible to work out. 

President. —I want you to give me an idea of how much of the oorMge 
will be replaced ultimately if trees are planted. 

Mr. Rao. —In regard to tho question of conversion fif bush to troo mulberry 
you will have to take individual holdings. 

President. —On page 8 you have been able to give me the averages when 
you say between 4,000 and 6,000 on dry land. Give me figures on this basis. 
These are tho averages you have given for all tho four areas. Lot us assume 
that tho sericulturist has got one acre of land and base your calculations 
on that. Take bush mulberry and take dry land. Ho has got 4,0(X) to 
5,000 bushes in an acre. Tell mo how many bushes he has got to maintain. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —He cannot retain both bush and plant trees also. He 
must plant in a separate place. 

President. —That means he baa got to purchase additional land? 

Mr. Rao .— Or if he has got other land use it for that purpose. 

Mr. Gnvindn Ran .— He has got one acre of land under mulberry; if he 
wants to have both busji and tree to enable him to rear the quantity he ia 

A 
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rearing now he win require one quarter of an acre under bush mulberry 
and IJ acre under tree mulberiy out of an average holding of 6 acres. 

Mr. Jiao. —How many trees have you planted? 

Mr. Oovinda Jiao. —22,000 trees covering an area of 110 acres. 

President. —Since 1933 you have planted 22,000 seedlings and sapplinga 
as topes? 

Mr. Oovinda Pao. —Yes. 

President. —This is in addition, is it? , 

Mr. Oovinda lioa. —We supplied these to be planted as trees and out of 
the.S6 including what we supplied earlier, there are at present 22,000 trees 
covering an area of 110 acres. 

President. —Have you any programme in view for trees in future if 
adequate protection is granted to the industry? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —We refer to that in the supplementary note on Tree 
Mulberry in reply to question 15. We are extending the nursery in the 
Government gardens for raising seedlings and saplings for distribution to 
sericulturists. Our experience has been that it is very difficult to grow trees 
specially in dry areas, so we want to concentrate our efforts on inducing 
people to grow trees in the backyards and borders of fields. Every year wo 
prepare a programme. 

President. —For the next 15 years we want to know what tho programme 
is going to be, in regard to an increase in the number of trees. Will you 
just give us an idea of what the Government intend to do in this respect? 

Mr. Bao. —We will supply tho information. 

President. —On an average you say 74 oz. of seed can bo roared and the 
yield of cocoons is 375 lbs. per acre and 375 has now been changed to 275 lbs. 
for dry land. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —The quantity of seed actually used was less. 

l^resident. —-How many ounces are they rearing? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —About Si oz. in dry land. 

President. —That means that the cost of cocoons will be more than 6 annas 
in that area? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao.—No, because the cost of cultivation is less. 

{‘resident.—You state tliat it is only when an yield of 375 lbs. per 
aero is established that the cost of one pound of cocoon will be 5 annas 
in that area. You arc now able to get only 275 lbs. As far as bushes are 
concerned are you able to supply all the cuttings? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao .—Cuttings from seedlings? 

President.— is tho percentage? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao.—Hardly a dozen people have planted. 

Bre.sidcnt.—W’hy is it not encouraged? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —It is encouraged. Only last year half a dozen people 
were induced to use it: prior to that only two people in Mugur and two 
people in Chennapatna and 2 or 3 people in Kolar planted cuttings from 
seedlings. 

president. —Why are cuttings from seedlings not taken up? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —There was no replanting of mulberry gardens except 
last year and therefore we were able to induce only a few people to take it 

President. —I find there is a distinct gain if this is T-ahen up and I am 
surprised that people do not take it up. One man told us that he has 
been greatly benefited by it. He is getting by the use of cuttings from 
seedlings 1,000 Ihfe. more with the same cost and Rs. 10 less in the initial 
cost. 

^r. Bao. —The same difficulty we had with regard to the introduction of 
crossbreeds and disease-free layings also. They will gradually come forward. 
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You will notice that during the last Tariff Board enquiry when we started 
preparing disease-free layings, we prepared 200 layings and we had to 
advertise in the newspapers. Now wo have built up the work, we have 
gained the confidence of the people and they are taking more and more 
of these so much so that we cannot meet dhe demand. 

President. —Can you find out from the cultivators how many people on an 
average replant every year and how many replanted this year just to give 
me an idea of the tendency of the people not to accept new things. 

Mr, 21(10.—They are not averse to taking to new things but they take 
time. 

President, —Which year did you start distributing seedlings? 

Mr. Bao. —About four years ago. 

President, —How many people have taken seedlings during these four 
years? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —About a dozen people. 

President. —It is rather strange when there is distinct benefit. I again 
repeat that I was definitely told by one agriculturist that there was a 
distinct gain of 1,000 lbs. on the same acreage and with the same cost. Of 
course there is a certain amount of aversion on the part of agriculturists 
to take to improved methods and new things but ‘I want to get an idea 
whether Mysore is in the same condition or conditions are different from 
those in other provinces. Do you import seed cocoons for purpose of cross¬ 
breeds ? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —No, layings. 

Bresident. —Do you And any difficulty in getting your supply? 

Mr, Bao, —Japan has prohibited the export of seeds; they have put an 
embargo on export of silkworm seed and unless a man coming from Japan 
brings it with him for experimental purposes and takes back the result hO 
is not able to obtain it. It is only on those conditions that he is allowed to 
bring it. 

Bresident. —Is it necessary to get a supply every year? 

Mr, Bao. —Not necessarily. 

Bresident. —I suppose now you are in a position to do without these? 

Mr. Govinda Bao, —Once in two or three years we have to reinforce the 
stock. We are trying France now. Unfortunately the incidenoe of pebrine 
is very high, but wc are gradually eliminating pebrine by experiments 
here. Prom Japan also we are trying to get. One of our men is there 
and we have requested him 'lfc> bring some seed. What all seed we could get 
we are getting in this way. When I came from Japan I brought some with 
me Mr. Khan brought some with him and another assistant brought some 
with him and in this way we have been getting all the stock. In 1934 
the Japanese Government prohibited the export of seed; though our friend 
in Japan went to the Ministry he could not get permis.sion. So we are 
trying to get through a Mysorean who is there and will come shortly to 
Mysore and he will bring a small quantity. We want it for revival of 
stock. 

President.—What is the position with regard to China? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Japan has been taking seeds from China and 
improving on it. We obtained pure strains from Japan and are using 
those seeds. 

President. —The bulk of the imports are univoltines or bivoltines? 

Mr, Govinda Bao.—We get both, because there are certain combinations 
suited in Mysore. In certain season Mysore and Japanese bivoltines; in some 
other season Mysore-Chinese bivoltines and Mysore-Chinese univoltine, do 
well so we must get both pure races. 

President. —If you look at the figures, certain combinations give you first 
class results and I want to know why Government has not concentrated on 
these. The seed which yau are rearing now, French univoltine, gives 400. 
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Mr, Oovinda Boo, —We have just started that expenmeuii. 

President.—Byen if the Japanese people refuse to supply seed there is 
A very big proBpect with French seed provided you are successful here? 

Sir. Uovinda Kao:—That is why we are trying experiments. Unfor¬ 
tunately we do not get pure strains from Italy and France. They are not 
preparing the pure strains for sale; there are private people who prepare 
and sell seed for producing reeling cocoons. In Japan there is Government 
supervision foi- the maintenance of pure strains. 

Pre^ent;~-But the whole of the Kashmir serioultural industry is built 
up on these cocoons. 

Mr. Govinda Boo. —They are importing seeds from the graineura there; 
for preparing crossbreeds here pure Mysore and pure foreign races must be 
used. If we take pure Mysore and another crossbreed then there will bo 
breaking up. That is the trouble, 

president. — Kashmir is not able to get pure seedsP 

Mr. Govinda Kao.—Kashmir is not getting pure strain at all. They get 
crossbreed. For oUr purposes they are no good. The seeds they get are 
for getting reeling cocoOne; we get them for rearing to prepare crossbreeds. 

Pesident. —I will now take your answers to question 29 and onwards. 
They refw to the cost of producing silk by charkha and filature. I shall 
come to the question of protefction and question of Government assistance 
and the question of Japanese dumping, at a later stage. Apart freim the 
replies to the questionnaire you have sent us two conhdential notes and 
I want to know whether for the purpose of printing you want us to treat 
these as part of the evidence. 

Mr, Boo. — We will let you know. 

President. —As regards filature silk I think you had better leave it to 
the Company which is tendering oral evidence before the Board. 

Mr. ^aOi—X^- 

President. —I will now take up the question of charkha silk. 

Mr. Bao. —-We have collected these figures after enquiry. 

President. —As regards rendita for the first quality, what does the rendita 
per pound work out at? 

Mr, Bao .— 16. 

President. —If you take crossbreed it will be less and as crossbreeds form 
about 25 per cent, you must take something into consideration. Second 
quality you have taken as 13 and third quality 12. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. — Yes. 

President. —You have put down 25 lbs. for 2 Ifas. 3 tolas. What will 
he the reduction f Shall we say 1 lb. 

Mr. Oovinda Boo. —Yes. 

'President .— We might take 14, 12 and 11. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao .— Wo have given on page 6 of the memorandum typical 
instances. 

President. —Shall I take those costs or costs given in the memorandum. 
Is there any difference between these two replies P 

Mr. Oovinda Bao.- What we have given in the replies is for pure 
'Mysore and those in the memorandum are for crossbreeds. 

President. Let us take your figures in the memorandum, I do not 
know whether charkha people pay as much as 8 annas for a reeler. The 
figures supplmd to us by Mr. Silva for a filature is 4 annas. Three state¬ 
ments have been supplied to us iu all of which reGler*8 pay is given as 
4 annas—one given by the Spun Silk Mills, one by the Thrown Silk Factory, 
and another by Mr. Silva. I want to know whether there is as much as 
100 per cent, difference. 




Hr. Govinda liao. —Thoro from bobbin tho silk is i)ut on to another reel 
to form into hanks, whereas in tho case of the charkha cocoon has to be 
boiled—there is no eooker in tho case of the charkha—ho has to take out tho 
waste and then reel the silk. This reeling is quite different from theirs. 

I're.\ide.nt. —I personally think 8 annas is still on the high side. Take 
the cost of fuel. 

Mr. Govinda Hao. —These are tho actuals. 

VTtside.nl. —Cost of water including' wages 2 annas. Selling expenses 
2 annus 3 pics. Transport of cocoons and brokerage 3 annus. Contiiigeneie.s 
1 anna 6 pies. You say out of 795,000 lbs., 10,000 is produced by filatures. 
Hare you Included tho Bangalore filature? 

Jlfr. Govinda Hao. —Mysore filature only; they have produced 8,000 lbs. 
in 10 months. Theso are actuals. 

Vresident. —If you look at page 16. 

Sir. Govinda lino. —Tliut is for previous year. 

Vresideni. —If you look at the figure before that, that i.s for 12 months. 
It is practically the same; it should be Jess if it is for 10 luoiiUis. 

Mr. Govinda Jiao. —'We have increased the output. The output of silk 
per basin has increased. 

Vresident. —floes that mean that by inorea.sing tho efficiency you are 
now nbie to got Ijj lbs. per basin? 

Sir. Govinila liao. —By increasing the efficiency we have increased the 
output of raw silk. 

Vresident. —What has boon tho production? 

Mt. Oovindd Bao, —13/16 mostly; and also 28/30. 

Vresidervt. —What proportion of the production will be 13/15? 

Mr. Govinda Boo. —The proportion is about }rdii and frd. 

tPresident. —And you are able to got IJ lbs.?. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes 

Vresident. —What is tho waste? Is that 70 per cent.? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —We have given that in answer to question 61. 

President. —In this cost you have deducted the Cost of the waste? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —I find that it is rather on tho low side. According to tho 
evidence wo received it is 8 annas fur ebarka waste. 

Mr. Govinda liao. —Improved charka waste will fetch 8 annas. But 
oharka waste is the ordinary waste that has been inclndod here: ordinary 
ebarka waste will not get moro than 4 to 5 annus. If it undergoes a 
further process whereby there is a further reduction of 10 to 15 per cent., 
thou it fetches a higher price. 

President. —It pays him to reduce by 12^ per cent, and get 8 annas 
for his waste than get a price of 6 annas. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —The figure wo have taken hero is for ordinary waste. 

President.—According to the Mysore Spun Bilk Mills the tendency is 
towards a rise in tho price of oharka waste because there are outside buyers, 
and for filature waste it is about-12 annas. According to them it ranges 
between 10 and 12 annas. Lands and buildings are all transferred now? 

Mr. Bao. —Lands and buildings are not transferred; it is only tho 
machinery. The Government silk weaving factory is there. 

President.— Jn answer to question 41 you have given the charges for 
twisting, winding and boiling off. We have already discussed thi.s question 
with the throwsters and wo need not trouble you with these questions again 
In answer to question 46 you say it is difficult for you to estimate the 
.total demand in India. 

Mr. i/oo.—^Yes, it is difficult for us to answer this question. 



president. —The cost of re-reeling or winding is about 4 to 6 annas a 
ipound. liast time we took 3 annas. 

Mr. Kao.—We gave 8 annas and you estimated that 6 annas would be a 
fair charge for re-reeling. 

President. —Who does the re-reeling? 

Mr. Bao. —At home the women do it. 

President. — Is it done fairly well? 

Mr. Bao. —Yea. 

President.—-1 would like to have your views with regard to this winding 
quality of Mysore silk which has come into great prominence. 

Mr, Bao, —We are improving the reeling methods and are taking steps 
'to see that all the defects in the thread arc removed so that it can give 
better winding. The very fact that the percentage of first quality silk has 
inci’eased from 20 to 40 shows that the methods have improved now and 
that the defects are being minimised, but we have not got any accurate data 
to show the extent to which it has been done. The increase in the 
percentage, however, shows what improvements have been effected. 

President. —You must have heard the statement made by the Mysore 
Chamber of Oominerce the other day that Mysore silk is not good for 
throwing purposes and therefore it was not being used by the power loom 
factories. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —It is being thrown. What Mr. Naik meant to convey 
was that charkha silk was not fit to be wound on power driven throwing 
machines. 

President. —Are there any hand-throwing factories in Bangalore? 

Mr. Gomnda Bao. —Yes, to a large extent in the villages and here also. 
But since the starting of the power driven throwing mills they must be 
suffering, but in the interior villages where there are silk looms tlie weavers 
must do the throwing by hand. 

President. —Can you just let me know what amount is being thrown- by 
hand so far as Mysore silk is concerned and how many throwing concerns 
are there of this type. 

Mr. Bao. —There is no factory. The weaver purchases the raw silk 
and then in the villages there are people who do the throwing. It forms, 
part of the weaving process, I will send you a note on it. 

President. —As far as the prices of silk are concerned, there is very 
little variation between the Bombay price and the Bangalore price 

Mr. Bao. —Allowing for freight there is not much difference, say about 
4 annas. 

Mr. Anklesaria.~As Director of Industries, Mysore State, I suppose you 
keep yourself in constant touch with the Japanese industry? 

Mr. Bao. —^Yes, wo have got to. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And you are well posted as regards condition of produce 
tion of silk in Japan? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^You have been talking about dumping by Japan in your 
notes. I suppose you base your allegation on reliable evidence? 

Mr. Bao. —On published information and private infonnation of a 
reliable nature. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you enquired" about the cost of production of 
oocoons in Japan? 

Mr. Boo.—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —^What would be the cost of cocoons in Japan, say in, 
1937-38? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —I have got fer 1935-36: it is 4‘47 yen per Kwan. 
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Mr. Anhleiariai .-—Tell me roughly, is the cost higher in Japan than in 
India? 

Mr. Govinda Jtao. —At the normal rate of exchange it is higher. If you 
want it in rupees I will prepare it and give it to you. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —I want to compare Japanese cost of production with 
the Indian cost of production. You will admit that since 193J: Japanese 
exchange is pretty well stabilised? 

Mr. Govinda ifao.—It is about steady. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the exchange value of 100 rupees in yen to-day? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —79 rupees per 100 yen. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What was it a year ago? 

Air, Govinda Bao. —The same. Five years ago it was almost the same. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Give me an idea whether the cost of cocoon production 
in Japan is higher or lower than in India at the present rate of exchange. 

Air. Govinda Bao. —It is higher. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You will admit, Mr. Rao, that the price of cocoon largely 
enters into the price of raw silk and if an economic price for cocoon is 
assured to the producer, there will be no difficulty about the sericultural 
industry prospering in Mysore. 

Air. Bno. —1 agree. If the cocoon rearer gets a remunerative price 
certainly the silk industry will thrive. 

Mr. Anktesaria.-^l under.stand you have made estimates of the cost of 
production of cocoon in your State? 

Air. Bao, —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has that cost of production risen higher or fallen lower 
than it was in 1934? 

Air, Bao. —It has been reduced considerably. 

Air. Anklesaria. —By 30 per cent. ? 

Air. Bao. —By about 35 per cent. 

Air. Anklesaria. —From 1934 to date? 

Mr. Bao. —From 1932. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —If protection is granted to the industry I suppose you 
would be able to reduce the cost by another 30 per cent, ? 

Mr, Bao. —We are going to bring it down still further. 

Air, Anklesaria.~d0 per cent, and no further than that? 

Mr. Bao. —We are looking ahead over 15 years. 

Air. Anklesaria. —In the course of 15 years you will not be able to lower 
the cost of production by more than 30 per cent.? What will be the 
price of cocoons 15 years hence? 

Air. Bao. —Our aim is in 16 years to reduce the cost of production of 
cocoon to 4 annas. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Up to now you have reduced it by 35 per cent. 'What 
was the price of cocoons in 1932? 

Air. Bao. —It was As. 7-3 at that time and now it is about As. 4-10. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —By your improvements you have reduced the cost of 
production of mulberry leaf? 

Mr, Bao. —We are trying to. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —^Have you reduced it or not? 

Mr, Bao. —^It has remained more or less steady during the last five 
years. 

Air. Anklesaria. —When did you discover that seedlings were more produc¬ 
tive and more economical than cuttings? 

Mr. Rao.—About three or four years ago. 
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Mr. An.fcJe*aria.—Since then how many seedlings have you planted in the 
State? 

Mr, Jta9. —IJot more than a doaen people. I am sorry we have no 
record of the number 

Mr. Anklesana.—Can you tell me how many seedlings you can provide 
each year for planting? What ip your capacity? 

Mr, Bao. —Our idea is to go up to about 50,000 seedlings to plant as 
bushes every year. We have got first to do it on our farms. After it gets 
popular we have got to induce the ryots also to raise them and we expect 
that after the improved result of raising seedlings is once established they 
with themselves take to producing their own seedlings. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —During the four years that you have tried to plant 
seedlings your progress has been very very slow, 

Mr. Boo.—Wo confess that. 

Mr. .AnhleOTTHo.—Why is' it so? Four years you have been doing 
propaganda and the result is that 12 people have planted seedlings: why 
is it so? 

Mr. Boo.—I can only say that in all new things it takes time to induce 
people to take to It especially when we are dealing with agriculturists. 

Mr. Anklenaria. —Judging from the capacity of the ryot to imbibe your 
teachings in sericulture it would take 60 years to take to the raising of 
seedlings! 

Mr Bao.—It will gather momentum as time goes on. If it is 12 now it 
may be 40 next year and in this way it will go on increasing rapidly in 
the future. 

Mr. Aroklesaria .—Have you been adopting Japanese methods for 
popularising seedlings? 

Mr. Bao. —I have no information as to their methods. 

Mr. Anklesana. —Have you studied Japanese conditions of leaf production? 

Mr, Bao. —I have no personal knowledge. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —I want to know whether you have followed the Japanese 
methods as regards cultivation oS mulberry, 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —In Japan mulberry is not propagated by means of 
cuttings. The ordinary* sericulturist himself does not make use of the 
cuttings from his own garden or his neighbour’s garden in extending his 
field. There are special nurserymen who are trained in the work and 
those people prepare grafts. They use grafted mulberry for their gardens 
in Japan which are bought from nurserymen. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —This method won’t suit Mysore? 

Mr, Govinda Bao. —That is our object. Thaf is what the Director had 
informed the Board. The Director submitted that we are now supplying 
cuttings from seedlings from Government gardens and that later on when 
people take a liking for the same and we have been able to secure their 
confidence and have induced them to plant cuttings from seedlings, private 
people will be interested in taking up the work just as in the case of aided 
grainages. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —On page 13 of your replies to the questionnaire you say 
“ the yield of leaf from one acre of rainfed garden is about 6,000 lbs.”. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes; so far as Chennapatna is concerned it is correct. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are yon talking of averages or talking of specific cost 
in your replies? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —In reply to question 23 we have taken Chennapatna 
area into consideration because at the time of the last Tariff Board 
enquiry the cost of cultivation of mulberry, the cost of rearing worms and 
the rate for cocoons were all taken from the Chennapatna area. 
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Mr, Ankltiaria .—^Look at your answer to question 16 : you have put 
(down a figure of 4,000 for the same area. There is a very big gap. You say, 
you were talking of Ohennapatma only in 1S33. 

Mr. Qovinda Bo«.—The amount spent on maintenance of mulberry garden 
is less here than that given on page 12 . 

Mr. Anktesaria .—How do you reconcile the two? In one place you say 
6,000 lbs. and in another you say 4,000 Ibs.P 

Mr. Qovinda Boo .—We will consider it and explain it in the afternoon. 


Afternoon. 

Mr. Qovinda Bao. —1 have got the silk waste prices worked out (handed 

in). 

President. —^This Is till 1936-37. What about recent prices? 

Mr. Qovinda Bao. —will have those worked out also. 

President. —We have also Been promised a similar statement by Mr. Khan 
on behalf of the Spun Silk Mills. The prices given by you are on the low 
side compared to the present prices. How many charkhas ore working at 
present? 

Mr. Qovinda Bao. —2,500, 

President. —Where are they situated? 

Mr. Qovinda Bo®.—They are mostly in the Sidlaghatta and Chennapatna 
areas. 

President. —CJan you tell me approximately, the number in each area? 
Can 1 say all or most of them are in Mysore and Kolar area? 

Mr. Qovinda Bao. —In Mysore and also in villages bordering Kollegal, 
MambalH, Honnur: about 1,000 in that area and 1,500 in Bangalore and 
Kolar area. I shall send you a note. 

President. —What percentage can you put for each area with regard to 
first quality silk? 

Mr. Qovinda Bao. —Formerly only in Kempanhalli they wore producing 
first class silk; then in Siddlaghatta and Closepet. In Mamballi also the 
quality has greatly improved. One silk twisting factory in Mamballi has been 
using charkha silk and I understand that another silk twisting factory in 
Kollegal is also using it. 

President. —I want the proportion of each quality of silk in these 
districts. 

Mr. Qovinda Bao. —^Roughly 40, 40 and 20-40 first class, 40 second class 
and 20 third class. 

President. —I also want the proportion of the three in each district. 

Mr. Qovinda Bao. —I will try to give you. 

President. —^With regard to filature I want you to clear up one or two 
points. In the Mysore filature 1 suppose you use only crossbreed cocoons? 

Mr. Boo.—Yes. 

President. —I do not know how you could get a rendita of 16'3. 

Mr. Bao. —^We have given you 16-9 in answer to question 27. 

President .—We worked it out and it comes to 14 if we take 100 per 
cent, prossbreeds, 

Mr. Boo.—Yes. 

President. —With regard to prices I suppose very little of the Mysore 
filature silk is sold in the market? 

Mr. Boo.—Wo do not sell at all. It goes to the Weaving Factory. 

President. —^With regard to the quotations given by you of your exports 
and imports in a separate note, dq^ this mean exports from the Mysore 
State? 
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Mr. Ttao, —Yes, only outside the State but in, India. And even these 
exports refer only to the railborue statistics. 

President. —Is there any other? 

Mr. Bao. —Plenty of roadbome trade. That information about exports 
will have to be taken with a certain amount of allowance. I have informa¬ 
tion to show that considerable quantities go by road. 

President. —Shall we say about a lakh of pounds? 

Mr. flao. —It should be more. It is only from this year that we have 
arranged to collect roadborne figures also. 

^President. —I find that as much as 632,000 lbs. were exported in 1930-37. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Out of a total production of 703,000 lbs.? 

Mr. Bao. —That is correct. 

President. —Shall I take about a lakh as exports by road? 

Mr. Bao. —It is more than one lakh pounds, 

^President. —Let us take 160,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bao. —It is in the neighbourhood of 2 lakhs at least, but there i.s 
another factor that vitiates the calculation. The silk that goes from 
Mysore is reimported to Mysore by road up to Maddur and there it gets 
exported. That figure comes hereunder the railborne. The silk referred 
to here is not purely raw silk; the silk that is exported also includes twisted 
silk as no separate declaration is made to that effect in consignment by rail. 

President. —These two calculations I thought applied to local silk because 
you say “ The quantity of Mysore silk used locally is estimated as follows 
then you go on to give the Mysore figures and then say these are based 
on railborne statistics. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Quantity sold for uaa in every part of India. Wo 
say “ Mysore raw silk has not been exported out of India during these 
years ”, 

President. —Do I understand that this export of 532,000 lbs. in 1936-37 
includes twisted silk? 

Mr. Bao.^Yen. 

President. —That means it also includes foreign twisted silk. People 
who are throwing or producing yam tell us that a large quantity of 
foreign raw silk is coming here only for throwing purposes so your figures 
are useless as far as the price calculations are concerned, because you cannot 
distinguish between local and foreign silk. If you can get the figures for 
raw silk we can verify how much of raw silk produced in Mysore is going 
out because none of the raw silk which is imported into Mysore goes out 
as raw silk. Therefore if you distinguish between raw silk and twisted 
silk you will be able to give us the figure. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —In our calculafions we have simply put down as 
export of raw silk; that is not correct. 

iPresident. —With regard to the quantity of Mysore silk used locally that 
gives an indirect check. Can I say that this is raw silk? 

Mr. Govinda Bao, —This we have arrived at hy taking the total produc¬ 
tion excluding export but adding imports and the net we call local 
consumption. 

President. _Can you find out what is the consumption of raw silk whioh 

is produced in the State? 

Mr. Govinda Bao.—We can do it, but that requires a lot of staff. 

President. —^I was told that Bangalore was also a market for KoUegal 
silk. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —^Kollegal silk that is sent over here is charkha silk. 

Presidenf.—And also filature silk. 

Mr. Govinda Bao.—It is coming in now. 
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President. —Imported silk is principally coming in from Bombay or 
Madras ? 

Mr. Oovinda Boo.—This oomes mostly from Bombay and Madras. 

President. —So that the twisted silk figure is in. the downward direction., 

Mr. Govinda Boo.—In Annexure II the silk that come by road either 
mw or twisted does not enter into these calculations. 

President. —From where would it come? 

Mr. Vuvinda Bao. —From Kollegal or some other part. 

President. —This also does not give u« an idea of the correct imports. 

Mr. Bao. —We have got information as you wanted only about our raw 
silk produced here and raw silk that goes out of the State. We can collect 
figures and give you. 

l‘resident, —Yes. That would be useful. Just as the spun silk people 
told us that the whole of their production is consumed locally, it would be 
interesting to know what quantity of your silk is consumed locally. You 
have given me figures of imports of raw silk—1 do not know whether it is 
raw silk—in reply to question 53. That figure is nearly 6 lakhs lbs. in 
1937-38. Surely all that cannot be coming in for throwing purposes? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —This is raw silk. 

President. —Can you find out how much of this is coming in for local 
consumption ? 

Mr. Boo.—No. Some part of it might be passing through Bangalore. 
From this year we have been making arrangements for collecting correct 
figures, otherwise if you want information on this particular head we will 
have to have a staff to collect it. 

President. —Can you tell me to what places it is going? 

Mr. Boo. —I would not hazard an opinion. 

President. —With regard to the production of silk waste, the figure is 
397,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes, approximately. 

President.—1 think you will be thle to supply me up to data figures 
for 1937-38? 

■Mr. Bao.—Yes. 

President. —I want to know what happens to the balance left in Mysore 
State, namely 94,000. You might just enquire and find out. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —We have made enquiries. There was some quantity 
of waste in stock when there was no demand for silk waste for 4 or 5 years. 
A lot of the stuff was eaten by rats and white ants so much so that most of 
it had to be rejected. Our experience in Government Filature is that if 
we stock silk waste for any length of time—every year we have to weigh it— 
and finally when we sell it to the spun silk mills the weight is reduced 
by about iO per cent. We have taken figures for the last 12 years production 
and have taken into account probable losses in stock due to storage. In 
fact I wanted to supply this information to you in connection with 
Mr. Silva’s note. 

President. —Yes. With regard to artificial .silk I made enquiries from 
the Customs and, I find that-very little twisted artificial silk is coming, so 
I think the whole of it may be taken, as single artificial silk yarn. I want 
to know whether this is coming in for local consumption., 

Mr. Bao. —It is for local consumption. Artificial silk is being used now 
not only by the handloom weavers but by power looms and by the cotton 
mills. ' 

president. —With regard to the cost of cocoons you have also given us 
the cost of crosabrocd cocoons. ^ 

Mr, Bon. —We have given it in the memorandum in Annexure D both 
for crossbreed and Mysore cocoons also. 



President. —Can you supply the details P 

Mr. Govinda Jiao. —I uhull give yon. You want for all areas, boti dry 
and irrigated? 

President. —1 think yon might give it for both separatoJy. 

Mr. Govinda Baa. —Yes. 

President.—I would just like to ask you one or two qn6Btion8 about 
cocoons. Wo were told by Mr. Silva that IT is advantageous to tho manufac¬ 
turer if he can get cocoons of the Sth day wei^it and he said that when 
he went to Kollegal ho was ablo to got only of the 3rd day weight. What 
exactly does it mean? 

Mr. Govinda B(w. —Silkworm form the cocoon in 24 hours if it is dry 
area and in 48 hours it changes into a pupa. In the wot area where tho 
humidity is more, , that will take a longer period. If the worm bi the course 
of formation into pupa is disturb^ the cocoon is crushed and the purchaser 
will be paying more for water than for silk. 

President.—^It is ratlier important for the future cost of production 
that you should try and make experiments which should be the correct 
weight of cocoons fur the sake of the manufacturer. 

Mr. Govtnda Bao. —Wo are gradually improving. 

President. —Was your filature ablo to get Sth day weight? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Mostly 3rd day weight. 

President. —Uow is it that in Bangalore Mr. Silva was getting &tb day 
weight? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —In Siddlaghatta the practice is to weigh cocoons- 
on tho Sth day and ho vvas getting all his cocoon from Siddlaghatta. 

President. —And Siddlaghatta pr6duces first doss silk. Ho told us that 
if ho took 3rd day weight for pure Mysore the rondita would be 17'3 and if 
he took 6th day weight the rendita would bo 15-5. Do you think that 
would bo the correct difference between 3rd day and Sth day cocoons? 

Mr. Gnvinda Bao.—The rendita will be 16 for the Sth day in a filature. 

President. —And for 3rd day weiglitP 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —But tho price also varies. 

President. —I am just coming to that. I am told that even in a place 
like Japan rearers are very eager to .get rid of their cocoons and they want 
to sell them as quickly as possible but there is a diy house system is vogue 
in order to induce the rearere not to. part with their cocoons and thus they 
are able to preserve thorn. T want to know whether anything has been done 
in this direction in Mywre. 

Mr. Govinda Baa.-r~<We, wanted to have- cocoon driors in several areas 
about 8 years ago. We had one imported freoi Italy and we had estimates 
prepared so that we could got G more, of these and supply , them to the 
Cu-uperativo. Societies in tho interior so that people might dry the coooooa 
and keep them at home. The scheme was not successful because, for one 
thing, the regulation of cocoon prices was not in our hands. The price 
of cocoons depended upon tho price of foreign silk imported into the country. 
In tho case of Japan conditions aro quite different. There is another thing: 
preservation of cocoons is a difficult thing. Even conditioned cocoons havo 
to be kept with groat care otherwise ante and rats eat them up and tbo 
quality is spoiled, in the rearers’ houses space is also limited; he cannot 
begin another rearing with.cocoons io the roaring house. 

President. —How is it successful in Japan? 

Mr. Govinda Bao.—There it is encouraged by tho Japanew Covernmont. 
Only five years ago tho Japanese Government started subsidising .tho start¬ 
ing of conditioning houses in tho interior *. they started advancing money 
to tho nurserymen and tho reelers. 

President. —If I take crossbreed cocoons of Sth day then the rendita 
will bo 12. I am taking 16 for pure Mysore. If I work out on the same 
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basis as we worked this morning it comes to 12. I am taking 480 which 
was arrived at as the average, 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to the prices given by you of the warious quali¬ 
ties—I am talking of Canton silk—according to you. the Tariff Board should 
fix' the future protection on. the basis of Rs. 2-8 as the price of imported 
silk. 

Mr., Bao, —^Thai is so 

President.—You have arrived at that figure by taking the averages for 
the last five years, 

Mr. Bao .—That is so; on the average declared vah», 

Presidenf.—Can you tell us how these declared values are collected l> 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —By taking the total quantity of silk imported and 
dividing the total value. 

President. —^¥;our point is that it would be safe to take Rs. 2-8 as the 
minimum at which silfc can he imported? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Do you take Japanese silk into coBsideratinn when you say 
Rs. 2-8? 

Mr, CoutTMitt lioo.^The average declared value oontains. both,. , 

President. —You think Rs. 2-8 will be enough for Japanese silk also? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —And this figure you think is the minimum which the Board 
should take? 

Mr. Govinda Bao.—Yeo. 

President- —In Annexure B you have given the maximum and minimum 
price. Is that the fluetnation in the Bombay market? 

Mr. Govinda Bao.—Yes, 

Prendenf,—How did you arrive at the maximum and miuiuium? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —We have taken these figures from the pubUeation of 
the Mysore Silk Association. These are the fortnightly fluctuations reported 
by the Bombay merchants. , 

President,-—I find that in 1^ the price was averaging • round about 
Rs. 4 and in 1284 it went dowi^ to Ha. 3-12, I suppose these are the 
market pricea which include duty! 

Mf. Govinda Iioo,-r-Yes. i 

President.—So that in 1934 insplte of a fluty of Rs., 1-10 per lb, there 
was a drop of 4 annas rather than an increase in the price, so that there 
was a real drop of Rs. 1-14 during that period? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes, 

President.—li you take 193fi, prices rose to an average of about Rs, 4-8 
and it was the first time that Japan came as a comimtitor and began to 
soil its eilk at about 8 annas below that of Canton, In January, 1936, it 
came to about the level of Canton silk; in November, .1935, it began to 
equalise and it was only in October, 1936, that the price of Japanese silk 
went above that of Canton silk. This was the period during which Japan 
introduce her goods, and this period I think was a year and a half, 
from about March,- 1936, to October, 1936, 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —That is so. 

President. —You raise the question of dumping and this can only ba 
relevant with regard to this period. You say in reply to question 66 “ The 
enormous increase of imports of Japanese silk into India during 1934-35 
and 19.35-.36 was due to the export of the bonded silk from Japan I 
want to know a little more about the bonded silk because a reference has 
also been made in the Japan Year Book. How much balance of that is now 
remaining with them? 
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Mt. Govinda BaO. —Routid about 38,000 bales. 

President. —Can you give me the reason for the rise during the period 
I have indicated, namely from October, 1936, to October, 1937? 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —The price of Japanese silk came down to the level 
of Canton silk. There was a gap for three months and there was no 
quotation for Canton silk. Chinese silk wa.s going to India and China had 
a monopoly of the Indian market. A Committee was appointed to study 
the question of utilising bonded silk. They explored all possible outlet.s 
and they caipe to the conclusion that as China was supplying a large quantity 
of silk to India there was field there and a new market for Japanese 
silk and they started sending them at rates which were much lower than 
those of Chinese silk. Gradually people became accustomed to this cheap 
and better reeled silk and China was hard hit, so much so that during a 
few months there was no Chinese silk in. India and then they put up prices. 
The quality also wa.s better. 

President. —Can you tell me what the rise was due to; was it that 
they thought they commanded the market and could therefore increase 
the price? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —There was a rise in the price of raw silk in other 
markets; at the some time they created a taste for Japanese silk and they 
got a better price. 

President. —Can you tell me if this was particularly due to the bill 
brought forward in Japan? 

Mr. Govinda. Ruo.—The bill was passed in 1937 but came into effect only 
iin 1938. 

President.^ks the hill was coming 1 suppose people gained confidence. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Possibly, and also there was speculation in America. 

President. —What was the fall due to? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Chinese silk began to come in at about that time. 

President.—Take 1937. The price of Canton filature silk was on the 
average Rs. 5-4 as against Rs. 6-4 for Japanese filature silk. There is a 
distinct difference of a rupee for the whole of that year. If you look at 
1938 prices you will find that there is a difference of a rupee, average for 
China silk being Rs. 4-8 against Rs. 5-8 for Japanese silk. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —About the end of December the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment decid.jd to arrange for the disposal of about 7,500 bales of bonded 

silk with the following concessions:—The price to be reduced by 25 per cent, 
compared with the registered averag-3 quotation of raw silk exported 3 
to 20 days before the date of delivery, if the silk was meant for new 
methods of utilisation. In case the silk was damaged in quality, the price 
to bo discounted by another 10 per cent. The price to be further reduced 

up to a limit of 20 per cent, with reference to the conditions of the silk 

business in the new markets. 

President. —I find from “ Industry and Trade of Japan ” that the first 
time the Japanese Government intervened to save the silk industry was as 
far back as 1920 when about Rs. 7 orores were given' to be spent on the 
industry; the second time they came in was after the boom in 1929, and 
now this is the third time. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —This is the 2nd time. In 1920 in April and May prices 
were about Rs. 30 per lb. of silk; b.v November prices came down to Rs. 15 
and then the silk interests appealed to Government and Government asked: 
Banks to take bver the silk and keep them in stock and advance money 
to a certain extent and Government guaranteed to make up any loss on 
silk which bank suffered. Government also instructed that no silk coming 
into Yokohama market should be sold at below a certain fixed price. 
Fortunately this measure put up the prices and in the course of a year 
all the silk was sold and I think the Imperial Silk Company was able to 
make a profit of Rs. 10 lakhs out of which Rs. 6 lakhs were given for the 
improvement of the silk industry and Rs.- 5 lakhs distributed amongst those 
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interested in the industry. Same trouble arose in 1930; prices fell and 
there was a depression. Again the Japanese Government stepped in but 
unfortunately the same object which they achieved in 1920 could not ba 
achieved now. Prices went on going down. They sold some silk in 1932;, 
in fact they contracted to sell the silk to American and European interests. 
The people concerned said “ If you send old silk to America and Europe you 
will upset the market ”, Then the Japanese Government bought the whole 
stock the cost price was 1,300 Yen a bale and they paid 455 Yen per bale 
and kept it and appointed a committee and as I submitted, began to export 
to new markets in 1934, 

President, —Y^our opinion definitely is that had it not been for these 
measures prices of Japanese silk would not have gone down to the extent 
they did having regard to the cost of production? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —That is so. 

President. —I will take up the question of the cost of production in 
Japan to-morrow. I understand that in 1935, Government of India appointed 
a Sericulture Board ? 

Mr. Govinda Bao, —Yes, The Imperial Sericulture Committee. 

President. — I want to know what work has been done by you with the 
amount of money that has been allocated to you from the Government of 
India grant. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —For the first meeting which was held in February, 
19.'?5. We sent up scheme.s and the Imperial Sericultural Committee said 
“ If you bear the initial expenses we will bear the recurring expenses 
One scheme wa.s sanctioned, tlmt is foi* hibernating multivoltine races. That 
is the first experiment we took up. I think altogether we got Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Bao. —They gave us the same amount that we spent on non¬ 
recurring items. 

President. —I find that the Govornment of India constituted this 
Committee definitely for two purposes, one was for the production of disease 
free seeds and another w'as for research into silk warm diseases. 

Mr. B,ao. —On these two items of work we have progressed considerably. 

PTRsidenf .—I understand the Mysore State has a representative on the 
Committee and there have been altogether 4 or 5 meetings held, I want 
to know how far you have been benefited by the appointment of thia 
Committee. 

Mr. Bao. —We are now conducting experiments on refrigeration of multi¬ 
voltine seeds. We have got definite results as regards the period of 
hybernation. That has been communicated tq the Sericultural Committee 
and they Lave accepted it, and wo are doing now on that basis practical 
application of those results, both in our own farms and also in the aided 
grainagos where we have supplied cold storage facilities so that want of 
rainfall would not harm the layings. That practical application we have 
given effect to. 

President. —What has been the benefit to the rearer 

Mr. Bao. —It is a question of ensuring timely supply of seed to the 
rearer. 

President. —That means it is for seed production?" 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —A man comes: he anticipates rainfall and places an 
order for eggs in the nearest grainage. Unfortunately there is no rain. 
Since he has placed an order the graineur has to get his seed COCoons, 
prepare and keep the layings ready. If the rains fail he cannot make 
use of the layiTig,s and we cannot keep layings for any length of time, and 
we have to burn away these layings. Suddenly there in rainfall and there 
is rush for seed and then we will have to get the seed again and the 
sericulturist will have to wait for another 20 days. 

President. —In addition to the 10 days^ 

Mr. Govinda Bao.^Yea. 
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Mr. Bao. —This experiment has shown us that wo can preserve layings 
for 20 days in addition to the 10 days. When the first meeting was held 
we Were told that production of disease-froe seed was on© of the items of 
research work and that Mysore would not be entitled to any amount out of 
the grant except for such items of research work the results of which would 
benefit the other provinces in India. 

President, —The other items mentioned, do they mean the same thing? 

Mr. Boo. —Refrigeration of multivoltines; hibernation of cocoons: 
hibernation of univoltine and bivoltino seed an'd hibernation of hybrid 
seed. 

Mr, Oovinda Bao. —We import univoltine and bivoltine seed. The 
hibernation period in the home country is known but in this country it is 
known, the period varies. 

President. —At present you have only succeeded with regard to the first 
item? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Wo have completed the first, the second and third aro 
in progress and the 4th and 5th wo ara taking up now. 

President. —Since the Committee was appointed you have been able 
to got Rs. 10,000? 

Mr. Bao. —Rs. 10,000 plus Rs. 10,000 for this year. 

President .—When was this Committee appointed? 

Mr. Bao. —In 19;{5. I will send you copies of the reports and the 
recurring grants given to us by the Committee. 



(2) Evidence of Messrs. M. S. RAMCHANDRA RAO and H. S. 
GOVINDA RAO, recorded at Bangalore on Monday, 
the 15th August, 1938. 

Prenident .—The Board appreciates very much the prompt manner in 
which you liave tried to comply with its wishes by sending in iidditioiinl 
statements on some of the important points that were raised on tlie In^t 
occasion. Before we proceed to examine yoUj I .should like to understiuid 
the statement as submitted. Take the first item; “Further note ovi .average 
production of mulberry and Mysore and crossbreed races of cocoons per 
acre ”, In this you have stated that about 17,500 acres lie in T. Narasipur 
area. 

Mt. liao .— Yes. 

President, —Is that T. Narasipur taluq? 

Mr. Bao. —T. Narasipur.Ch!imrajnagar. 

President,-r-It is not T. Narasipur taluq. It comprises five tahiqs. 

Mr, Bao.~Yea, I have given another statement showing the urea. 

President.—-\s it called by the Mysore Government as T. Narasipnr area? 

Mr. Bao. —So far us onr d<'[)artmental organiaafion, wo have oon.sidered 
that area as T, Nava.siinir area. Mugnr and Mangola arc near T. Narasipur. 
The whole of this forms part of one sub-division. 

President.—-On page 4 of the same note, you have given the acreage under 
Mysore and crossbreed. I would like to know the acreage under deep and 
shallow wells, beeauso tho coats have been given differently. 

Mr. Bao.—Vto will give you the details later, but I made it out on the 
basis of rainfed on which you laid emphasis. 

President. —On page 5 you have given for crossbreed ounces. 

Mr, Bao. —Yes, 

President. —As regards item (9) number of charkhas in tho different areas 
in tho State, is that also T. Narasipur area? 

Mr. Ban.- —Yes, 

•Pre.iiderit. —flow far are these charkhas from the filature site? 

Mr. Bao. —They arc scattered all over the place but mostly they are 
concentrated in Mamballi within a radius of 15 to 20 miles. 

President. —What about the Bangalore area? 

Mr. Bao. —nicy are concentrated in Chennapatna and closepet areas. 

President.—Whero does Kunigal come in? 

' Mr. ffoo.—That is in Kempanahalli in Tumkur district. Bidlagatta is 
in Kolar area. 

President.—Haying given these divisions, what about the percentage of 
first clas.s and swiond clas-s silks? Will the bulk of it be in Kolar? 

Mr. Govindn Ban. —In Kolar, Bangalore and Kempanahalli. About 40 
per cent, is first class. 

Presideni. —Shall we say in three of the.se places bordering T. Narasipur 
area ? ' 

Mr. Giivinda Bao. —Yes and also in Mamballi. 

President.—In tho cost of production of cocoons in Japan have you 
taken tho exchange at 79 Yen ? 

Mr. Gom/ula Bao.—At tho prevailing rate for each year: — 
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President. —On page 4 you say: “ Other areas—6,000 lbs. of leaf per 

acre Which is that area. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —That is Chennapatna near Bangalore and Knuigal. 

President. —There are no crossbreed seeds? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —In these 700 acres Mysore seed is reared. 

President. —^You have given me the yield of pure Mysore per acre as 
360 pounds. On the next page you give 7 ounces as the average ounces of 
seed reared from pure Mysore. Why have you omitted crossbreeds? Is 
there no crossbreed reared in this area of 700 acres. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In answer to question 23 you say that the figures which 
you have given refer to rainfed mulberry gardens which forms the bulk of 
your sericultural area, 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —For the bulk of your sericultural areas, the yield of 
cocoons is 375 lbs. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —6,000 lbs. of leaf is produced from one acre of rainfed 
garden in the bulk of your area. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. The percentage of crossbreed layings supply is not much. 
That is why we have not put that in under 700 acres. 

Pre.rident. —I would like to have the percentage. I don’t believe that it 
can be nil. 

Mr. Bao. —At present percentage being small, we have omitted that. 

President. —What is your system of distribution of crossbreed seeds? 

Air. Govinda Bao, —We don’t distribute crossbreed in seed cocoon produc¬ 
ing area. 

President. —Which are seed cocoon producing areas? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Some portions in Chennapatna Circle and Kunigal, 
Tumkur District. 

President, —You mean 700 acres is not seed cocoon area. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Not all. 

President. —700 acres cannot be included in the acreage for production of 
silk. You must deduct that from 26,500 acres, if it is actually meant for 
providing seed cocoons and if silk cannot be produced out of those 700 
acres. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —All the seed cocoons are not sold as seeds, some 
quantity will have to be supjjlied for reeling silk. 

President. —You will give us a further note on the subject. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —When we are on this, I had better refer to the Supplementary 
Note to the Memorandum. You say that the figures given in answer to 
questions Nos. 15, 23, and 29 of the General Questionnaire are the averages 
tor the whole State. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes, T have distinguished from the typical instances that we 
gave in the memorandum. 

President. —In answer to question 15 you say that the quantity of leaves 
required to feed the worms from an ounce of Mysore seed is 800 lbs. and 
the yield of cocoons is 60 lbs. Therefore according to you 50 lbs. is the 
average for the whole state. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes for the pure Mysore. 

President. —The figures that you have supplied to me shows that 50 lbs. 
is only in dry land. That is not the average for the whole state. On page 5 
you have given 5i ounces as the average ounces of seed reared and on 
page 4 you have given 276 lbs. as the average yield of cocoons for T. 
Narasipur area. That is 50 lbs. Take the figure for other areas—7 ounces 
and 350 lbs. That is again 60 lbs. Take the third one, 10 ounces and 
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600 Iba. That is again 50 lbs. Take the fourth one, 11 ounces and 626 lbs. 
That is again 60 lbs. Therefore these are individual 50 lbs. 

Mr. Oovirida Hao. —Yes. 

President.—Take the crossbreeds. For T. Narasipur area you have got 
Si ounces and 310 lbs. That is 60 tbs. For “ other areas ” the figures are 
672 lbs. and 8 ounces which work out to 71 lbs.; 720 and 11 ounces will 
make 80 lbs. For 18,000 acres it is 60 lbs. average and so also it is for 
every dry area. It seems that it has been arithmetically worked out rather 
than on the basis of the reality of the situation, Bainfed will give you more 
and others will give you less, but here the production is absolutely straight. 
I suppose the yield of crossbreed is 70 lbs, and the other is 60 lbs, 

Mr. Govinda Sao. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 11, you have given 293 lakhs of disease- 
free layings for the whole state, that is distributed over an area of 
26,500 acres. 

Mr. Rao. —Yes. 

President. —Out of which crossbreeds are 70 lakhs. 

Mr, Govinda Rao.- —Yes. 

President. —70 lakhs of layings will make 60,000 ounces, am I right? 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —Yes. 

President. —If I take 50,000 ounces and if I take 70 lbs. of cocoons as 
the yield per ounce, it will be 35 lakhs. If you look at the statement given 
on page 4, you have given only 2,700,000 lbs. Where is the balance? 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —27 lakhs of lbs. is for irrigated land. 682,000 is for 

rainfed. 

President. —^There is still a shortage, That must be due to 700 acres 
reserved for seed production. 

Mr. Govinda Rao.—We will give you details later. 

President.— Then again if you take 293 lakhs of layings for 26,500 
this gives an average of 1,10C layings per acre which are the rate ot 140 
layings per ounce comes to 8 ounces iier acre. That means 8 ounces is the 
average for the whole area including crossbreeds and pure Mysore. If you 
take the production of crossbreeds alcne, it comes to 8 ounces. I have taken 
the weighted average and the bulk of your crop is pure Mysore. \ou 
take 6 200 as the acreage under crossbreed which is divided into 2,200 in 
dry land, 1,000 in tank irrigated and 3,000 in deep well irrigated. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —Yes. 

President.—li you take the average production as given here, 60. 70, 
80 it comes to 8 ounces par acre only for crossbreed, whereas the figures 
given by you in the reply is 8 ounces for the whole acreage. 

Mr. Govinda Rao.—We have stated 6 to 8 ounces per acre for rainfed. 

President. —But you have taken 5J ounces. Surely it is not a correct 
figure. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —This figure is based on actual issues. 

President.-In answer to question 11 you have given figures for the 
whole of the State. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —For an acre of rainfed garden the quantity varies 
frtan 6 to 8 ounces and per acre of irrigated garden it is 9 to 11 ounces. 
These figures of 6^ and 7 ounces are taken from the actual issues. For 
1937-38 we have not taken as much as we ought to. 

President.—The average you have given is 7i ounces, whereas you have 
given me in this statement 5^- ounces and instead of giving me less for 
crossbreed, you have given me more—5^ ounces. When you state for pure 
Mysore 6 to 8 ounces and for irrigated 9 to 11 ounces, it must be shown 
and the figures must tally. 

Mr. Govinda Rao.—For Mysore it is 5i to 7 ounces. 
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Fre.sidenit- —7 ounces is now for the seed cocoon area, not for the usual 
Mysore production of silk. Therefore I am taking 5^ ounces. 

Mr. Oooiiida Uau. —Irrigated is 10 to 11 ounces. 

I’rc.ndent.—Si ounces is very much on tho low side. It does not bring 
out tho averages. 

Mr. Govinda Itao. —Tln^ only thing I could submit, so far as this figure 
is oonoerned, is that it is taken from the actuals. 

President. —If actuals are something dift'eront from what you give now, 
all I oan say is that this statement is incorrect. 

Mr. Govvnda Itao. —This statement made on page 0 of the reply is the 
reply to the general question. It does not take into account any parti¬ 
cular area. 

President. —This i.s given to me as the average for the whole State for 
pure Mysore. 

Mr, Govi-n'da Jiao. —Yes. 

President. —On page 13 of your replies to the questionnaire you say tho 
quantity of seed reared is 7^ ounces and the yield of leaf from one acre of 
rainfed garden is about 6,000 lbs. Here you say it is ounces. If the 
actual is 6| ounces, you should not have said 71 ounces. If I take 7i ounces, 
they require only 278 lakhs of layings as against 293 lakhs of layings given ' 
by you. 

Mr. Govinda Ran. —As I have said on page 13, 71 ounces is the quantity 
of seed and the yield of leaf from one aero of rainfed garden is about 
6,000 lbs. For T. Narasipur area the yield of leaf is 4,400 lbs. 

President. —This you told me is for Chennapatna area, whereas 7 ounces 
you have taken is only for seed cocoon area. 

Mr. Govirula Itao. —Wo have issued lor other purposes for Chennapatna 
area. 

President. —You are giving me an average of Si ounces for five crops 
which I say is too low according to tho stateinent given to me here. 

Mr. Govinda Boo. —If out of the 700 acres I take how much is for seed 
and how much for silk, it will show the actual state of affairs. 

President. —All I can I say is that 1 am not sati.sficd with your figures. 
With regard to moulting periods, wo will take first pure Mysore and then 
crossbreed. 

Mr. Govinda I2ao.—We will prepare a note and send you for pure 
Mysore and crossbreeds. 

President.—Ate there two crops? Summer and winter? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —There is variation according to seasons. 

President. —According to you the production of leaf is 4,4U0 Ibs. I want 
to know the production of lbs. of loaf per crop. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —1 will send yon tho information later. 

President. —§rda of your seeds are.not examined seed, am I right? 

Mr. Oovi/uia Rao. —Yes. 

president. —Are you still able to get five crops from this acreage? 

Mr. Govinda Bao.- Yes. 

Pre,siden.f.—That means the stage has arrived when you can dispense 
with the organisation for preparing disease-free seed. 

Mr. Govinda Bao.—We have to continue to c.ontrol tho seed supply. 

President. —At present aids is unoxamined seed. Therefore if you are 
gettina ~i cr jp.s and you are having no lyohrine, then the quc!stion of spend¬ 
ing monoy does not unse. 

Mr. Pan. —So far a,? pebrine is concerned, we liavo eliininated that. ‘03 
is tho pci'coritagc. If we stop the production of disease-freo seed, disease 
will stop in again. 



president. —^rd is unexamined seed and you are still getting 5 crops. 
The bulk of your people have been so trained and are so perfect that they 
can get 5 crops without the examined seed. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —As we control the seed producing areas, wc aro 
able to keep down the disease. 

President. —^You have exercised .such a great influence on tho public and 
the cultivator that the very fact that they are producing 30 per cent, and 
you are controlling 70 per cent, shows that it is an ideal condition for tho 
Mysore State. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Seed oocoon production is limited to certain areas, 
because the Mysore Government has done work in those arena and tho 
sericulturists in Mysore take seed cocoons from fhoso two restricted areas. 

President:. —I am afraid they don’t. All the sericulturists cannot be 
provided with examined seed. 

Mr. Govinda, Bao. —Bidadi and Kunigal areas are known as seed centres.. 
People are producing reeling cocoons in Mysore, T. Narasipur and other 
ai'eaa. In Kollegal they don’t produce their seed cocoons. They go to 
Bidadi for it. Whatever cocoons are produced in T. Narasipur area or 
Sidlagatta will be utilised for reeling only. In those seed cocoon producing 
areas, we have selected the seed rearers. We have systematised the work. 
Wo supply disease-Irce layings to tho seed rearers and the cocoons produced 
by them will be purchased by the sericulturists. 

president. —^That does not answer my question. I appreciate the work 
done by the Mysore Government with regard to the production and the 
increase in disease-free layings. What I am saying is that frds of the 
present area is so perfected by the Mysore Government that they can get 
5 crops without having examined seed. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —They take the seed from the controlled area. 

President. —May I just run through the silk weaving replies before I 
take up the other replies? It is stated hero that you are using only Indian, 
silk. 

Mr. Govtnda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —^^Ig that filature .silk? 

Mr. Bao. —It is all filature silk reeled in our own filature. 

President.-—kre you able to got sufficient quantity for your requirements?, 

Mr. Bao. —Just sufficient. 

President. —Does your filature work throughout the year? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes, throughout tho year. 

President.-^In answer to question 5 you have given the annual consump¬ 
tion of the raw material. That is all Mysore silk? 

Mr. Govuvda Bao. —Yes, 

President. —I totalled it up and the figure comes to 38,122 lbs. of silk 
produced for the last five years. 

Mr. Govirvda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —If you look at page 16 regarding the production of your 
filature silk, I take the figures of the same period for 6 years and it comes 
to .37,077 lbs. In that 37,077 lbs. I have added tho quantity for tho two 
montlis for which figures have not been supplied yet. I find that 1,000 lbs. 
more has been used in those five years. What kind of silk vvas used? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —This 37,077 lbs. includes the figure for two months 
also. 

President.—-Instead of 7,937 lbs., it is 9,354 lbs. 

Mr. Bao. —We bought about 1,000 lbs. from Mr. Silva. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Sometimes wo have to shut dowui tVir. boilpr for re].i,air;.; 
for a short period during tho conreo of l.be year. that tiin- th;' iilntiu.) 
will not be able to supply to tho factory, and wc make purtiiaset; fruiu 
outside. 



President. —If you take the production and the number of basins, it 
doeau’t give you a very good annual production. 

Mr, Mao. —^The filature doesn’t give a good production. That is true. 

President. —Yesterday when I asked, Mr. Govinda Rao, he said that he 
could produce I 4 lbs. of silk per basin. For 34 basins I find that the 
filature has worked for only 186 days instead of 300 working days. If I 
take 300 working days, it comes to 1‘3 lb. per basin. 

Mr. Boo. —I admit that so far as the filature is concerned, we have not 
worked under ideal conditions. The statement given here relates to what 
has been actually done, but that is not the ideal. We might have got out 
more. 

President. —You have not worked to its full capacity and therefore you 
are making a loss. Up till now the loss is Rs. 44,000 simply because it 
has not been worked in the manner in which it ought to have worked. 
Take page 16. You have not given me the rendita for the filature. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —It is given on page 14, 

President. —For the last two years it is 15'9. I want to find out the 
price you have paid for the cocoons for the last five years. You are using 
only crossbreeds. Since when did you start using crossbreeds ? 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —Mostly in 1934-35. In 1936-37 it was 100 per cent, 
crossbreed. 

President.—You take the nurabeir of cocoons. You have given me 27,500 
cocoons as equal to 50 lbs. That means 50 lbs. pure Mysore. If I take 
70 instead of 50, the number of crossbreed cocoons required are 400 instead 
of 600. If I take 400 cocoons to a pound the rendita should bo about 
12 lbs., whereas your rendita is 15'9. That is why your cost is so high. 
You are using more cocoons. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —Arithmetically it is all right. 

(President . —Your output in the weaving factory is 63,360 yards for 1937-38 
and the bulk of your production is Georgette, Crepe-de-Chine, 

Mr. Mao. —71 per cent. 

President.—1 find that interlaced silk fabrics have increased. 

Mr. Bao.—It is a new design. 

President. —And also there is an increase in the laced Georgette and 
Orepe Sarees from 3 per cent, to 12'7 per cent. 

Mr. Mao.- —Yes. 

President.— You have given the weight of raw silk r^uired per yard as 
6-3 tolas in answer to question 6 (a). You have not given me m pounds. 
How many tolas make one pound of raw silkP 

Afr. Govinda Mao.—40 tolas make one pound. 

President.—'When you say you have keen competition in all your markets, 
which are your principal markets? 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —Bombay, Madras and the whole of Northern India. 

President.— In answer to question 17, you have given the block value an 
Rs. 2,11,202. Are these actuals8 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —^Yes. 

President .—What is the rate of interest you are paying for the working 
capital? 

Mr. Mao. —5i per cent. 

President.— Government to-day is charging 5i per cent, for the weaving 
factory when you can get money at 4 per cent. The Spun Silk Mills have 
obtained money at dj per cent. I think the Government should have been 
better placed than the Spun Silk Mills. 

Mr. Bao. —That is true. For pro fo-nsd accounting Government is 
charging 5i per cent, for the working capital. 
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President. —Then the balance sheet doe? not show the true of affain 

when you say Rs. 44,000 loss. 

Mr. Bao. —In the balance sheet interest is not included. 

President. —If you have actually paid interest, it must be shown in 
tha balance sheet. You admit that this item is not there. 

Mr. Bao. —Interest on working capital and depreciation have not been 
paid. 

President. —You have given the amount written off for depreciation in 
answer to question 19. Depreciation can only be set aside when a profit 
is made. How can you set aside depreciation when you arse running at a 
loss? 

Mr. Bao. —^No depreciation will arise when there is no profit. 

President. —And no amount should be shown to the Tariff Board if you 
have not actually paid the interest. 

Mr. Bao. —These are the balance sheets that have been prepared by the 
Government Audit Department. 

President. —Balance sheets do not depict the true state of affairs. That 
is aH I can say. Take your Form I—Government Silk Weaving Factory, 
Mysore—Total expenditure incurred on the production of silk goods. When 
the raw material cost was Rs. 54,454 in 1933-34 the dyeing charges were 
Rs. 19,300. When the raw material cost was Rs. 55,751 in 1935-36, the 
dyeing charges were Rs. 12,756. 

Mr. Bao. —There was heavy charge in 1933-34. The cost of raw silk was 
also more. 

Presidenti —From the statement given by you, I thought that the price 
of raw silk was very low. 

Mr. Bao. —You want to know the rata at which the Government Silk 
Weaving Factory purchased the silk from the filature? 

President. —Yes. Will j’ou kindly give me a statement showing the price 
paid by the weaving factory for a pound of silk for the last 4 years? 

Mr. Bao. —We will give you that. 

President. —You were able to pay more to Government filature per 
pound of .silk when the price of imported raw silk was lowest. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —I have been able to get the price of cocoons according to the 
rendita. It comes to as follows: — 

As. P. 

1932- 33 

1933- 34 

1934- 35 

1935- 36 

1936- 37 

As you are a Director of the Mysore Silk Filatures, Limited, I would like 
to ask you one or two questions with regard to the cost of raw material 
put down in the prospectus, because you represent the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment on the Directorate of the Company and they have taken 4 annas 
2 pies as the price of cocoons whereas during the five years of your experi¬ 
ence, you have not been able to get an average anywhere near that figure. 
Did you have anything to do with the preparation of cost? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —I had nothing to do with it. 

President. —As Director you should have pointed out the defect contained 
in the prospectus if that was not the actual state of affairs at any time, 
because your actual charges for the last five years were nowhere near that 
figure. 

Mr, Govinda Bao. —It was pointed out. 


5 3 
4 9 

4 10 

5 10 
5 3 
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Fresideni .—You say in. ■weaving puro silk goo<ls only 3,700 people are 
engaged. Could you give mo an idea whether the number has increased or 
deoreasod P 

Mr. Boo .—The number has decreased. 

President .—Have people changed over to mixtures or cotton P What 
has been the position during the last five years P 

Mr. Bao .—There has been a decrease, but to what extent wo will have 
to look up the previous figures and tell you. In answer to question 1 (h) 
we say: “ There has been no increase in tho total number of handloom 

weavers since 1934. On tho other hand there has been a gradual decrease 
owing chiefly to competition by similar handloom goods produced in tho 
several weaving centres in the Madras Presidency as well as goods produced 
on power looms in several places in and outside the State.” 

President.-^1 want to see tho figures to got an idea of tho disparity. 
Plea.se also state whether these people are idle or have changed over to 
something else. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 


President .-^la there any octroi duty on silk as specified on page 2P 

Mr. Bao .—Octroi duty is levied by local bodies. It is on all raw silk, 
artificial silk, spun silk. It varies from Municipality to Municipality. 
Bangalore lcvio.s octroi on all silk. 

President .—We were told one article is coming free. 

Mr, Bao .—There is octroi on everything. 

I’resident .—Doddaballapur is levying Ils. 1-9 per cent, which is a very 
groat protection 'to the Indian industry—I mean the Mysore Industry. 

Mr. Ban. —Yes, 

President .—In answer to question 9 on page 4, you say: “The total 
value of pure .silk, and silk mixed goods woven on handlooms in the State 
from tho materials mentioned under question No. 2 is estimated at Ks, G5 
lakli.s.” 

Mr. Bao- —Yes. 

Fre.side,nt.—They are mixtures. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Pre.ddent.—ln answer to question 13 yon give Bs. 22 lakhs as the 
approximate value of silk goods woven in tho State, Is that for silk only P 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Presklent.—li I deduct that, I get the mixture. That means Us. 4.5 
lakhs is mixed goods and Us. 23 lakhs is silk goods. 


Mr. Ban. —Yes. 

,President .—What are the weavers’ wages 

Mr. Boo.—Wo have given it in Statement B, answer to question 28. 
President .—You have given the cost of labour as Ils. 1-2. 1 want te 

know tho numboT of days worked for this particular saree, item 1. 

Mr Bao.—I have got this work out. Here we have given the labour 
charges on the piece--work system. The number of days is indefinite. It 
mayTbe 13 in one case* It is not possible to arrive at the weavers earnings 
per day correctly. So from representative pieces of fabrics, I have worked 
out a statement. (Handed in.) 

President .—Which year is this? 

Mr. Bao.—1938-39. The information was collected by personal enquiries 

last July. , 1 j. 1 . a 

President .—Do these weavers generally work for the whole month? 


Mr. B<io.—It is very dilffieult to say, 

Prr. 5 ideaf.—Their position is very precarious. Therefore you can’t base 
these rates on the monthly basis, because originally they were getting much 
more than they are getting now. 
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Mf. B(io .—It would depend upon the amount of work turned out by 
them. 

President. —I was told that was probably due to people taking to imported 
silk and to the substitutes of silk, e.p., artificial silk and staple fibre. 1 
was told by some people who control tho weavers that as the price of tho 
finished article has .gone down in view of the low cost of raw material, 
they are unable to pay 8 annas per day. 

Mr. Bao. — As a matter of fact you will find in the case of item 4, 
Davangere—that is an interior part of the country—^they use only Mysore 
charka silk and their rates of wages ai'e a little more favourable than other 
'Centres. 

President. —What I don’t understand is this; when an article is worth 
more, then the weaver is paid a higher wage. When an article is worth 
^s. a or Rs. 6, then the weaver cannot get 8 annas as his wage. In your 
statement the state of affairs is different. The total cost is Rs. 6-14 and 
and the wage is 8 annas. 

Mr. Bao. —That depends on the kind of cloth woven. 

President. —See the other statement. The wage is high compared to the 
total cost. It is Rs. 32 and the wage is 4 annas 3 pies per day. 

Mr. Bao: —I wiU give you a note explaining this. 

President. —I find that 75 per cent, of the production in the Mysore 
State ia being consumed locally. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

president. —Are the prices generally favourable to the manufacturers? 

Mr. Bao. —75 per cent, is consumed locally, but at a sacrifice price. So 
far as the weaver is concerned, ho doesn’t come into tho picture. 

President. —What about the owners of handlooms? 

Air. Bao. —They have to compete. They don’t find any difficulty in 
'disposing of their product locally. 

President. —This pi'oducc need not necessarily have been manufactured 
out of Indian silk only, because this is the total production of Mysore State. 

Mr. Bao. —I must make it clear whether this 75 per cent, that is consumed 
Ideally is all made of local silk. 

IVesidemf.-^That is why I am saying that it cannot bo made of local 
silk. That is evident from the facts I have been able to get. I want 
to know how tho prices are faring with regard to the products of handlooms 
in the local market. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

president. —Have you given mo anywhere the production figure for silk 
goods? 

Mr. Bao. —Value we have given. 

President. —When you say the value of silk goods woven in the State 
per year is Rs. 22,20,708, I want to know the production figure. 

Mr. Boo.—We have taken the pure silk goods, tho number of looms, 
the quantity in yards and (ailculated for the various kinds of fabrics. It is 
851,376 yards. 

President. —You say, in answer to question 32: “ The total quantity of 
raw silk consumod in tho several handloom weaving centres in the. State 
is about 200,000 lbs. per year.” I)o the two lakhs of pounds a year produce 
this yardage? What I want to know is whether two lakhs of pounds of 
silk would produce about 831,000 yards of silk goods. 

Mr. Bao. —1 will verify and let you know. 

President.^On page 5 of the memorandum, you have given the quantity 
of cocoons for charka 1st quality as 20 lbs. You say 1 lb. 16 tolas of 
silk can be produced out of 20 lbs. of cocoons. How did you work this out? 
You have given the rendita as 14-3?, 
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Mr. Govinda Bao. —That was the quantity actually consumed by the 
reeler. 

President. —The figure that we took last time was 1^ lbs. of silk for all, 
whereas you have taken 2 lbs. for II quality and 2 lbs. 12 tolas for III 
quality. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —The Board took the average of lbs. for all the three 
qualities. 

President. —I think these figures are either not properly worked out or 
the various charges have been reduced. For lbs. of silk, the cost of water 
is 2 annas and for 2 lbs. of silk for the second quality the cost of water is 
2 annas, so that you have simply copied the figures of the last Tariff Board 
and increased the quantity of lbs. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —The cost of water for one day, 

^President. —Production for one day is 2 lbs. and this is li lbs. iWill 
you just here again take all the items barring raw material f You will 
find that the costs are exactly the same. For the II quality the production 
is 2 lbs. and for III quality 2J lbs. Here on the last occasion I have given 

lbs. for all the three qualities. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —These figures have been collected from the reelers. 

President. —What you have given me is the identical proposition. That 
means in one day I have taken IJ lbs. and you have taken 2i lbs, and the 
charges are the same. 

Mr. Goninda Bao. —So far as the cost of labour is concerned, figures on 
the last occasion were 12 annas, 11 annas and 10 annas and now the figures 
are 12 annas, 12 annas and 8 anna.s. 

President. —You have reduced all your charges in spite of increase in 
production. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Cost of water has been taken at 2 annas throughout. 
Selling expenses at 2 annas, 3 annas and 3 annas 5 pies. 

V^osident. —Charge for transport of oocoons is the same, though there 
are more oocoons and in one case it is definitely less. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Transport charges are according to distance also. 

President. —I would like to ask you a question about spun silk mills. 
You have given me the average v^ue as 2 annas 7 pies for last year 
regarding the exports of Mysore silk waste. 

Mr. Goviwda Bao. —To-day I have taken the latest figure of 5 annas. 

President. —These are prices which we have found by taking the total 
for 12 months and making a monthly average, but I have taken the 
value of exports and I find that the value is 2 annas 7 pies. 

Mr, Boo. —The figure given in our note is not correct. For 1936-37 
we have got a figure of 3 annas 9 pies. 

President. —I would just run through page 15 of your note regarding 
the amount spent by the Mysore Government for the Sericultural Industry. 
The total figure given there is Rs. 22,18,666. 

.Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Out of which I find that Rs. 6 lakhs are spent on different 
concerns. 

Mr. Bao, —That was for the encouragement of silk production. 

President, —All the concerns are established here with a view to encourage 
Sericulture irrespective of economio units. Items 6, 7, 8 and 9 come to 
Rs. 6 lakhs. 

Mr. Bao. —Government has spent this money to see the possibility of 
Mysore silk. 

President. —Why have you not included Rs. 44,000 loss with regard 
to one of the factories? The loss is due to the encouragement of silk 
vreaving factory. It ought to have been shown here also. 
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Mr. Boo.—We liave given only tlie capital outlay. 

Vrcxhlmt .—That is loss due to maintaining an uneconomic unit. 

Mr. Oorinda liao. —Loss incurred, has not been replenished. 

president. —Out of Rs. 1,10,000 as shown in item 7—Capital outlay ojl 
buildings, machinery and working expenses, how much money you will get 
Back from the Mysore Silk Filatures? 

Mr. Sao. —Government orders have only been recently passed. We get 
back about Rs. 9,000. 

Presideni .—That means 34 basins are valued at Rs. 9,00O. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Is that only for basins? 

Mr. Bao. —No. Everything is included. 

President .—What is the position with regard to export of raw silk to 
countries outside India? You remember you have been good enough to 
send us a statement. I want to get an idea of the present position. Your 
demand is that raw silk should he placed under Imperial Preference. As 
far as my information goes, raw silk does enjoy to-day 6 per cent. 
.Preference. 

Mr. Bao .—I have no definite information. 

President.—That was a reliable information I have been able to get. 

Mr. Boo. —We have not sent any silk from here. 

President. —You have got the Trade Commissioner in London. Has 
he found out the possibility of selling Mysore silk in the London market 
where it enjoys Preference. 

Mr. Bao. —We tried to send some of our fabrics. Raw silk, we have not 
tried so far. 

President. —When you don’t try to send raw silk as an experiment, it 
is difficult for the Board to find out what percentage of Imperial Preference 
raw silk will require under present conditions. I want to find out whether 
6 per cent, is adequate and I want to get the information with regard to 
the imports into London of the quantity of silk and what percentage at 
present the Indian silk forms of that total quantity. You have supplied 
me only the Japanese figures. Have you not asked your Trade Commissioner 
to supply tho.se figures? Without that it is not possible for the Board to 
make any recommendation. Last time we made a recommendation and it 
appears that Indian silk is at present enjoying Imperial Preference of 6 
per cent. 

Mr, Bao. —In the statement which we have submitted, wo have taken 
the figures from the seaborne trade. In 1936-37 the raw silk exported from 
British India was 46,178 lbs. In 1937^ it fell to 16,484 lbs. The country 
of destination is not known. I have written to the Trade Commissioner 
and I will get the information in a few days. 

President. —Will you be able to give me this afternoon the cost of 
producing one lb. of crossbreed cocoons? As far as the cost of mulberry 
leaves are concerned, it has got to be ascertained when we come to the 
question of food for worms. 

Mr. Bao. —With regard to the question of cost of producing one pound 
of crossbreed .seed on the data which we have adopted in our further note, 
except the cost of seed and the cost of leaves, all the other item.s are the 
same as in our reply to the questionnaire. 

President. —I want to ask you a few questions with regard to the quality 
of. your silk. You know that everybody in this world, is talking about war 
and raw silk may from one of the sinews of war. It is therefore necessary 
to find out what is the quality of raw silk produced in India. I would 
dike to have some sort of statement to show that the raw silk produced in 
Mysore would he suitable in case it is required for Defence purposes. 
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Mr. Mao .—I have had sotne correspondence with the Indian Stores Depart^ 
ment as regards the self-sulBeiency with regard to silk for aeroplane 
parachutes. We have given them full information about the quality of 
our silk and we have stated that so far as the specifications go, our silk will 
stand up to those specifications. We asked them for samples of fabrics, 
but they said that at that time they had not samples to give us. 

President .—Last time you were asked to supply us with a statement 
showing the various tests carried out and comparison with the foreign silk 
was made in order to show that the quality of Indian silk is eijual if not 
superior to the imported silk in the various intrinsic qualities. I want to 
see whether in spite of protection the quality has deteriorated or has 
remained the .same. According to the informatoin received the quality of 
silk is deteriorating. People in Surat who are using Kashmir silk told us 
that the quality of silk has deteriorated since the last Tariff Board reported 
and therefore it is important to know the quality of Mysore silk, 

Mr. Mao .—We can give you for Mysore filature silk. Do you want 
also for imported silk ? 

President .—Yes if you can and that would enable us to compare. 

Mr. Mao .—Even in our charkas the quality of silk has improved. 

President .—Witli regard to the cost of production I should like to discuss 
with you one or two items. I have already discussed the minimum price at 
which protection should be based. On the last occasion the Tariff Board 
adopted economical units suitable under conditions then prevailing. I think 
conditions have not changed materially to alter decisions with regard to 
the number of basins to bo taken for an economic unit. In fact I find that 
your own Government has encouraged an economic unit of the same size. 

Mr. Mao. —Yes. 

President .—I have dealt with the question of what the capital expendi¬ 
ture should he with the Mystire Silk Filatures. The only point I want to 
ask you is with regard to the selection of site. According to the statement 
given by you, T. Narasipur is not a very suitable site. 

Mr. Mao.—Out of 26,500 acres under mulberry, 17,500 acres arc in that 
area. 

Pre.Hi(h;n't.—lt is a question of the quality of cocoons and not acreage. 
If you look at the figures given here, you will find th.at from deep aiid 
shallow well areas you get crossbreed cocoons to an extent that it will 
supply the needs of a filature of 75,000 Ihs. of raw silk capacity and tlioieforo 
in order to make the cost cheaper, T. Narasipur i.s not an ideal site, because 
even cocoons depend upon rains and you cannot run a filature on conditions 
which are rather uncertain. 

Mr. Govinda Mao.—These figures about details of initial expenditure in 
the deep well and shallow well irrigated areas have not been properly checked. 
As regards the rainfed garden, wc have checked them properly. 

President.—I want to ask a few questions regarding seedlings and about 
manures. Saplings are used for mulberry topes and that means for trees 
seedlings for bush? 

Mr. Govinda Moo. —Yes, but seedlings can be used for trees also. What 
we mean by saplings is cuttings which we train to be planted as trees. 
Seedlings are raised from seeds and those can be raised into trees. Seedlings 
can also be used for planting as bushes. 

president.—The total number of seedlings and saplings supplied from 
1926 till to-day is about 45,000. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —Yes. 

President.—And the cost you have put down as Rs. 27,000. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —Yes. 

Pre.cidc.id.—Roughly it comes to about 9 to 10 annas per sapling and 
per seedling. 
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Mr. Govinda Eao, —Yes. 

President. —That means if a cultivator wants to replace his bu.sh 
mulberry by seedlings which are on an average between 4,000 and 5,000, ho 
will have to spend Rs. 2,500. You told us on the last occasion tliat after 
having demonstrated successfully the value of planting seedlings, there would 
bo a sort of encouragement from the cultivators themselves and that they 
would be able to take it up. But the cost is too prohibitive for a cultivator, 
because he cannot afford to spend Rs. 2,600 to have an acre planted with 
seedlings. 

Mr. Qovinda Boo. —These are for trees. 

President. —What about seedlings P 

Mr. Qovinda Bao. —Seedlings to be trained as saplings. Saplings will 
be raised. Seeds will be collected and they will plant it. 

President.~^hey have mixed up the two here. The only conclusion I 
can draw is that seedlings and saplings cost the same Could you give mo 
the cost of seedlings 

Mr. Qovinda JJao.—Seedlings and saplings are supplied for planting aa 
trees. 

President. —What is the cost for supplying seedlings for bushes. 
Ultimately you say demand ought to be so large that Government will not 
be able to cope with it. You say “ The yield from ‘ seedling plantations ’ 
is found to ho 15 per cent, more than from ‘ Cutting plantations ’ ”. Wo 
want to know the co.st of seedling. 

Mr. Qovinda Bao .—It would be costlier than what the Scrieulturists have 
to pay for ordinary cutting.^. The cost of seedling was Rs. 10 per cartload. 
Last year some people even paid Rs. 20 per cartload for ordinary cuttings. 

President .—You must have some cost. 

Mr. Bao .—We have not kept separate costs. Seedlings which have got 
to be sub.stituted for bush mulberry are to be directly raised from nurseries, 
and the whole of the expenditure incurred on that will be kept in the Farm 
Accounts. 

President .—When a department distribute.^ seedlings free to the cultiva¬ 
tors, they must know what it costs them and how much money they are 
willing to spend for the benefit of the cultivators. Seedlings have been 
distributed free and as the result is encouraging, we must get an idea as 
to the future cost of mulberry. 

Mr. Govinda Bao .—I will work out the cost and give it to you. 

President .—What kind of manures are tlrey using? 

Mr. Govinda Ban .—Farm yard manure, silt and litter also is mixed along 
with it. 

Preside,nt.^Mny I refer you to page 2 of your memorandum where you 
say that a number of scrieulturists have taken to the use of groundnut oil 
cake and ammonium sulphate as manure for their gardens and that the use 
of the.se manurtss in rotation with farm-yard manure has re,suited in increas¬ 
ing the output of leaves per acre without increasing the cost? 

Mr. Bao. —Wo have been popularising the use of groundnut manure. 

President .—But you are having a lower yield inspitc of people taking 
to it. 

Mr. Bao .—We could collect evidence from particular cultivator.s who have 
used this kind of manures to show that in spite of higher cost, there i» 
increase in yield. 

President. —I want to know what it costs as compared with the farm¬ 
yard manure and why the sericulturist in general has not taken to the use 
of this kind of manure. 

Mr. Boo .—We will find that out. 
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President. —When you get increased quantity of leaves with the same* 
cost, everybody ought to take it unless it is more expensive than the 
farm-yard manure. When they are spending Rs. 78 to Rs. 200 on initial 
expenditure and about Rs. 60 on recurring expenditure, it is rather 
surprising that they should not try to economise in the shape of increased 
leaves. 

Mr. Mao, —There is a possibility of reducing the cost of aitificial manure. 

President. —You have given the prices of Japanese cocoons, I find some 
figures given also in the Silk Year Book. According to the figures I have 
worked out for 1936, it comes to (k5-2 whereas your figure is O-B-2‘75. On 
page 61 of the Japanese Silk Year Book it is stated that the cost of 10 
kwamme cocoons = 37'5 kilogramme = 82-7 lbs. was 40'71 yen (average of the 
3 crops) = Rs. 45'7 (at 79 yen = l(X) rupees). 

Mr. Govinda Boo.—They have taken only the spring crop. The figures- 
given in the Silk Year Book is for 1934. 

President, —Your figure for 1934 is 0-5-5‘7. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —3-74 yens for 8'2 lbs. (Exchange 78'7 to Rs. 100). 

President. —We will discuss that point in the afternoon. Another point 
is with regord to artificial silk yarn. 1 understand that you don’t take a 
very serious view of its imports. 

Mr. Mao. —It does not directly compete with pure silk. It will have a 
depressing efiect on the prices of silk. 

President. —I would just read an interesting sentence from the Industry 
and Trade of Japan by Mr. S. Uyehara to show what they think about the 
artificial silk, because the consensus of opinion, I believe, in India is that 
artificial silk does not compete with natural silk. “Artificial silk will be 
used in limited cases as an auxiliary to, and not in the place of, natural 
silk. These optimistic ideas have been proved to be wrong; rather the 
opposite tendencies seem to show themselves in many directions. Should 
the inferiority of artificial silk as compared with natural bo remedied 
sufficiently, then natural silk will, without a doubt, bo affected by it, as 
the price of the latter is far higher than that of the former. The present 
position is that the more artificial silk is improved, the larger will be the 
demand for it, and its use, which was formerly jjractically limited to making 
piecegoods, such as ties, gas-mantles, thread and knitted wear, etc., has 
widened in almost every direction. Before the Great War the world’s total 
output of artificial silk was only about 12,000,000 lbs. Remarkable progress 
has, however, been made in its output, and also in the number of factories 
engaged in the industry. The output in 1934 exceeded 790,000,000 lbs, of 
which 210,000,000 lbs, was produced by America and 148,000,000 lbs. by 
Japan ’’, The reason why I made that statement was that your import 
figures 748,882 lbs. of artificial silk in 1937-38 during only 10 months shows 
an enormous rise. 

Mr, Mao. —Artificial silk that does come in now is competing with cotton 
directly. 

President, —How many mulberry gardens are you maintaining? 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —Eight. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As the President has already gone Into great details, I 
propose to ask you a few questions. You speak about pehrine. Is it possible 
to completely eradicate the possibility of pebrine infection? 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —It is not. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In order to ensure the supply of disease free seed, you: 
will have to keep up the establishment of testing house for supply of seed. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —^That is what I submitted. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In answer to question 23 you said that the bulk of your 
mulberry plantations produce on an average 6,000 lbs. of leaves per acre. 
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In answer to question 15 • you have given the figure for rain-fed gardens^ 
as 4,000, Oan.you explain the discrepancy? 

Mr. Govinda liao. —In our note we have stated that the cost of main¬ 
tenance of a rain-fed garden varies from Rs, 60 to Rs. 84 and the yield 
varies from 4,000 to 6,000 lbs. and for a garden yielding 6,000 lbs., the 
recurring expenditure will be more. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have been talking all throughout of averages. You 
are not talking of any special instances. On page 8 you give the average 
as 4,000 and in answer to question 2S you give the average as 6,000 lbs. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —It is rather unfortunate that we took the garden 
yielding 6,000 lbs. of leaves as the unit. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In answer to quegtio.n IS, you took the yield as 4,000 
lbs. and in answer to question 23 you took the yield as 6,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bao. —We have cleared up that position in the further note. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —On the question of dumping by Japan, I requested you 
to work out figures of Yen into Rupees, 

Mr. Bao. —^I have submitted a statement showing the cost of production 
of cocoons. 

Mr. .\nklesaria. —What is the cost of production in Japan of mulberry 
leaves in rupees? 

Mr. Bao. —We will work it out and give you. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the price of cocoons? 

Mr. Bao. —Rs, 0-7-1 in 1937. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —And raw silk? 

Mr. Bao.—Bs. 3-16-11. 

President. —I understand that these figures are based on reliable informa* 
tion which you have. What is that information? 

Mr. Bao. —The cost of production of cocoons and the cost of producticQ 
of silk are all worked out by the Japanese Silk Association, Heelers Associa¬ 
tion and the Government also. Recently the Japanese Government have 
passed the Raw Silk Stabilisation Act whore it is stated that the cost of 
production of cocoons also should be collected and the cost of production of 
silk worked out and Government should fix the maximum and minimum 
rates at which silk should be sold. 

President. —From that source you have collected the figures? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. -Anklesaria .—Ii©t us see whether dumping is a fact or a fiction, lu 
order to find that out, you must compare this cost with the Mysore cost. 
Is the Mysore cost of raw silk compared to the Japanese cost higher or 
lower? If lower by how much? 

Mr. Bao. —You want to know as to what the cost of production is in 
Mysore and whether it is higher or lower as against the cost of production 
in Japan. According to the figures given here the cost of production of 
silk in Mysore Government filature is about Rs. 7-12.4 per lb. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Shall I take it the reason why Japan is beating you 
in competition is that their normal cost of production is much lower than 
yours? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes, at the present exchange rates. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^Yours is Rs. 7-124 and theirs is Rs. 4. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You would in that ca.se call it dumping? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes when it is sold in this country at less than the cost of 
production in that country, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are they selling for less than Rs. 3-15-11? 
yoL. II 4 
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Mr. liao. —Yes. For instance in the year 1935 I am talking ttf spot prices 
in Yokohama—it ranged from Rs. 4-0-11 to Rs. 4-14-6. InchiBiTe oif dutj' 
the price in India should hare ranged from Rs, 6-5-2 to Rs. 7-6-1. The 
actual prices in Bombay were Bs. 4 to Bs. 6-12-0. I am talking of spot 
prices in Yokohama and taking the cost of production for the year 1936. 

Mr. Anklesaiia. —My point is this: the costs of prodaetion in Japan 
are so very very low compared with your cost of production that in a 
reasonable period of time you will not be able to catch up Japan. The gulf 
is so big. 

Mr. Bao. —I thought the question referred to dumping. It was a 
question whether Japan was dumping her products in this eountiy. So far 
as dumping goes, even taking the cost of prodnetion in Japan including 
the duty, the silk that .should have been sold at a particnlaar price in this 
country is sold at a lower price. 

Mr. Anklemria. —I follow that. I am putthig you another question and 
that is this: the cost of production you have given in Japan is so very 
low compared with the cost of production in India that it is not likely 
within a reasonable time you will be able to bridge the gulf to one half. 

Mr. Oovinda liao. —So far as India is concerned we have cost in rupees. 
Japan’s co.st is in Yen. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —T am putting that question for a particular olgect. I 
know that with duty or without duty the cost would be a certain figure. 
But my point is that the state of efficiency of your industry is such that 
there is a huge gulf between tho normal cost of production in India and 
the normal cost of production in Japan. 

ilfr. liao. —To-day there is. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you think that it is bridgeable within a reasonable 
period of timeP 

Mr. Bao. —That is what we have endeavoured to prove that if protection 
is granted that we can do within a period of 46 years. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—In order to show me the reasonableness of your hopes, 
I would like to see what you are capable of doing and what you have up till 
now done in order to bring up your costs to the level of the costs in Japan. 
•Now take the leaf. You have been experimenthig with leaf from 1916 till 
to-day and the result is nil according to your own statement. 

Mr. Bao.—We have not been able to bring down the co.st of leaf 
appreciably. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—At present I suppose you are experimenting for the 
BOlution of tho question whether tree mulberry or bosh mulberry is suitable. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes and to what extent by planting mulberry tree the cost 
of production of leaf might be reduced. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Do you know tliat in Japan they are devoting their 
attention now to bush mulberry? At present they are preferring bush 
mulberry to tree mulberry. 

Mr. Bao. —Even hero in the supplementary note I have submitted tho 
comparative advantages of bush mulberry and tree mulberry. I have not 
said that wo will be substituting the whole of the bush mulberry into tree 
mulberry, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I say tliat bush mulberry is more suitable to your worm 
than tree mulberry. 

Mr. Bao. —Mysoie .silk worm grows well on both tree and bu.sh mulberry. 
For young worms the harvesting of tree mulberry leaf will be more costly, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Supposing it is found that the really suitable material 
was the leaf of tho bush mulberry, then you will admit tliat all your efforts 
that are being made at iirc.sent in connection with mulberry plairtation would 
have been made in the wrong direction. 
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Mt. Eao. —If the first part of tho statement is admitted, the second part 
must follow. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—As regards improvement in cocoons, you admit the 
correctness of Tariff Board’s findings that tho prosperity of the raw silk 
industry depends upon the ^iricc of silk waste. I suppose you will agree 
with that stetement, 

Mr. Bao .—Yes. 

Afr. Anklesaria .—^What was the price of silk waste in 1933 before 
protection was granted? 

Mr. llao .—It was about 2 annas a pound. The Tariff Board has taken 1 
anna 6 pies. 

Mr. An.klesaria .—By what percentage has the price risen to-day P 

Mr. Bao .—-About 5 annas for charka, 

Mr. Anklesaria .—And 11 annas for filature. In the cost of cocoons you 
have been able to get this price of waste increased and thereby lowered the 
cost of .production of raw silk ? 

Mr. Baa. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—^You will admit that the filature costs which you have 
given are not of much use, because as the President has pointed out, you 
have not worked your filature to tho full capacity. 

Mr. llao. —Yos. 

Mr. A-nkiesaria. —On the questioii of comparative costs, you say you are 
in con.stant touch with the Japanese conditions. Have you made yoursfelf 
acquainted with the conditions exi-sting in your neighbouring factory? 

Mr. Bao. —We have information from some of the agriculturi.sts, but not 
too detailed information. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You have got details with regard to conditions in a 
country situated 6,000 miles away and you say you have got no details about 
Kollegal which is your next door neighbour. 

Afr. Bao. —-Those arc details whicli wo have been able to get from Reports. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will admit that there is a wide gulf between your 
cost of leaf and the Kollegal cost of leaf. 

Mr. Eao.< —I have no information about that. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—'ilsL\o you tried to collect tho information? 

Mr. Bao .—I have not. If information is made available, I can study 
that and give my opinion. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I can tell you the figure. Tho Kollegal cost of cultiva,- 
tion is R.S. 26-8 while your cost of cultivation is Rs. 63-4. 

Mr. llao .—As I said, I have no objection, if those figures are furnished 
to mo, to study and let you have my further remarks and I have also no 
objection to our figure.s being supplied to them and their opinion obtained. 
That may help the Board in reconciling or in seeing to what extent any 
weiglitage .sliould be given to the calculations. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—You base your claim for protection on several grounds. 
'Firstly you say that the Tariff Board has already found that the three 
•conditions laid down by the Fiscal Commission which an industry claiming 
protection must satisfy have been fulfilled. 

Mr. Baa .—^That is our Bible, 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You also .say that in course of time if adequate protec¬ 
tion is granted, yon will bo able to supply the whole of the home market. 

Mr. Bao. —We could increase our production threefold or fourfold. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say if protection is granted, no other allied industry 
would bo hurt. 

Mr. Bao .—That is correct. 

4 a 
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'Mr. Anklesaria. —You say tliat if protection is granted, a new industry, 
viz., the Spun Silk Industry would be started in the country 

Mr. Boo. —It has been started already. We have followed the recommen¬ 
dations of the last Tariff Board in starting up one here. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Will you kindly explain to me how the three conditions 
of the Fiscal Commission as found on page 42 are satisfied? 

Mr. Bao,~^I submit that question has been examined in detail. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —1 take it that you are not able up till now to improve 
on mulberry cultivation and also on production of leaf. 

Mr. Roc. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In your answer to question 42 you say that so far as 
the present state of Mysore silk is concerned, there are certain defects in 
the charka silk which cannot be removed. They can be improved, but 
cannot be entirely removed. So long as therefore charkas are not replaced 
by filatures, those defects will remain. We have got a Report from Punjab 
that they don’t buy that silk because of those defects. 

Mr. Boo. —I admit that. We have improved the charka, but we have 
not been able to remove the blemishes entirely. With one qualification I 
might say tliat we are taking power looms into consideration. So far as 
power looms are concerned, it is nec.essary to have filature silk, but for 
handloom weaving improved charka silk will be satisfactory. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So long as you carry on with the charka, it is the 
principal cause of your not being able to sell your Mysore silk in competition 
with foreign. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You cannot .say within what time you would be able to 
replace the charka. by the filature to an appreciable extent. 

Mr. Bao. —If protection is granted for a .sufficiently long time and taking 
the production of silk in Mysore on the present ba,sis, we will require about 
10 filatures with 200 basin.s each. When the local price has been levelled 
uj), then it will certainly be an inducement to more filatures coming into 
exi.stence. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You ha.ve been stating times out of number that on 
account of the inadequacy of protection last granted, people have not been 
able to carry out improvements recommended by the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Bao. —We say it has not been possible to stabilise the improvements 
attained within such a short period. 

Mr. Anklesaria-. —But the raiyats have not been able to avail themselves 
of those improvements. 

Mr. Bao. —Whatever improvements have been effected have been 
neutralised by the fall in the prices of silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What has been the result of adopting those improve¬ 
ments by the ra.iyat on his coat of production? Has the cost of production 
been materially reduced? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes except as I pointed out in the case of the mulberry leaf 
though it has not been pos.sible to bring about any striking results, in rearing 
technique some improvements have been effected, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would I be right in saying that 30 per cent, of the cost 
of production has been reduced by improvements? 

Mr. Bao.—l will have to calculate and give you the comparative position. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—’Would you say that the cost of production of cocoons 
has been reduced by 30 per cent.? 

Mr. Bao. —It was 7 annas 3 pies per lb. of cocoon. Since the last Tariff 
Board reported, we have brought it down to 4 annas 8 pies. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —Do I take it that mulberry cultivation in Mysore repays 
the cultivators? That is to say people are not cultivating at a loss, 

Mr. Mao. —Mulberry cultivation by itself is not practised in the State. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would mulberry cultivation be said to repay the cost 
of cultivation to-day? 

Mr. Mao. —You are a.sking whether all the investments that the 
Sericulturist makes on producing mulberry and cocoons, he recoups by selling 
the cocoons. Our cost is 4 annas 8 pies and you will see that the selling 
price of cocoons has been less than the cost of production. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It doesn’t repay the cultivation of mulberry. 

Mr. Mao. —It doesn’t at the various prices which we have given. It is 
4 annas to-day. When the Tariff Board wrote the report, it was 4 annas 
10 pies in February; then it came down to 4 annas 2 pies in March and 
early April, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If mulberry cultivation repaid the cost of cultivation 
in 1933 a fortiori it should repay cultivation to-day. 

Mr. Oovinda Mao. —Mulberry cultivation didn’t pay at all. 

Mr. Mao. —They have no relation at all to the selling price. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It was repaying the cost of cultivation in 1933. 

Mr. Mao. —It was not. That is why we approach the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Market for Mysore cocoon, I understand, is restricted 
to the Mysore State. 

Mr. Mao. —It is also sold in the adjoining areas. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you thought of expanding that market by 
exporting cocoons outside India? 

Mr. Mao. —We have not thought about it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you know that under the five years plan, Russian 
cocoons are exported to Italy for being reeled? 

Mr. Mao. —It might be so. We have not thought of it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you export your cocoons to be reeled at Poona for 
instance? The point is whether you can increase your market for cocoons 
go that it may not have to depend on the local people here. 

Mr. Gorinda Mao. —There has been no demand for cocoons and from the 
economic point of view it is not worth while exporting cocoons over long 
distances. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have not enquired whether you can create a market. 

Mr. Oovinda Mao. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If the market is restricted for cocoons, have you 
considered the possibility of the formation of Co-operative Societies for the 
sale of cocoons? Naturally the cocoon producer would not get the price 
which he would want, because the middleman would be taking away the 
profits. 

Mr. Mao. —I now catch your point, which is, if you made arrangements 
for the direct sale of oocoons by the rearer instead of through a middleman, 
he could get a better price. That is the reason why we have started experi¬ 
mental cocoon markets and we want to bring about competition between 
buyers rather than competition between sellers, so that the sellers may get 
a better price. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you considered the possibility of the formation of 
Oo-operative Societies for the sale of cocoons? 

Mr. Mao. —We have Sericultural Co-operative Societies and there we are 
collecting the produce of the Members and selling it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it that as regards protection, you don’t want 
articles which doiij’t compete with silk to be protected. 
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Mr. llao:~H protection for raw silk is granted, dutiee- will have to bo 
levied on other articles. 

Mr. Anklesariu. —On those articles which don’t compete with you, would 
you also claim protection? 

Mr. Bao, —The only exception I mentioned is artificial silk. I have stated 
that it doesn't directly compete with silk, but the prices have a depressing 
elfect. 

Mr. .inklenaria. —You cannot have protection, because the prices have a 
depressing elfect. If you can point out articles wliioh directly compete with 
you, T can understand your claim for protection for those articles. You 
yourself adinit that the artificial silk doesn’t compete with you direct. 

Mr. Bau. —That is tho opinion J have from the extract that President 
read. 

Mr. Anlilemria. —I can get you another extract which says quite the 
contrary. Have you rend the Book on Silk Industry in Japan by Mr. Ghosh ? 
You will find that opinion has been controverted and very efficiently too. 

Mr. Ban. —There is a difference of opinion on that point. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is that articles which do not compete directly 
with you need not be protected, and thereby increase the burden on the 
consumer. Your claim to protection must be a reasonable one and must 
not involve an undue sacrifice on the part of the consumer. 

Mr, Bao. —Do you refer to artificial silk? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yes. 

Mr. Bao. —It indirectly competes with natural silk, but it has got a 
depressing effect on raw silk prices. For that reason wo claim protection. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is this; silk has nothing to fear on account 
of the advent of rayon. The main reason why rayon is displacing silk is 
that there is no adequate method to prevent the dealers cheating the public 
by passing off rayon as silk. I would therefore ask you whether you could 
not suggest any legislation making it penal for dealers passing off’ rayon 
or mixed goods as silk. 

Mr. Bao. — I believe the Merchandi.se Marks Act as it is to-day requires 
dealers to satisfy the authorities . . 

Mr. Anklesaria.' —I am alraid that would not cover the present position 
because unless the buyer is made aware of what he is buying merely tho 
particular mark would be of no use. Would you suggest legislation to 
prevent people being cheated by dealers by passing off rayon for silk? 

Mr. Bao. —That would be desirable. Other countries are doing it. May 
I refer to page 35 of tlie Board of Trade Journal dated 7th July 1938, 
‘‘ A decree law dated the 23rd February 191^ and a decree issued thereunder 
dated 5th May 1938 regulate the trade use in Braail of terms relating to 
silk and Its compounds and provides for tho compulsory marking of such 
products and of all products which may be confused with silk. The regula¬ 
tions provide, inter alia, that the word ‘ silk ’ and its derivatives, even in 
a foreign language, may not be used to indicate yarn, cloth or articles not 
made exclusively from the products or by products of cocoons of silkbearing 
insects. The regulations also prohibit the use of the word ‘ silk ’ and its 
derivatives, even, in a foreign language, in the names of concerns or 
commercial firms which are not engaged in the production, manufacture or 
.sale of yarn, cloths or products of silk as defined by the regulations ”. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In that case there would bo no competition between 
rayon and silk? 

Mr. Bao. —That would be so. 
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3fr, Aniclesarm. —There is ao compofcitioa between wool and silk of any, 
other textile and silk if the buyer knows what ho wants. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You have described the future regarding the cost of 
production of cocoons and the margin of loss and profits you give at the 
varying rates of 3 to 6 annas a lb. The statement you have given, I must 
say, is very helpful to us but that docs not strengthen your case. If after 
15 years your price of cocoons is 3 annas 4 pics what would be your price 
of silk? 

Mr. Rao. —Rs. 5 per pound of silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If we take the normal cost of production in Japan to 
be Rs. 4 as you have stated, how would you be able to compete? 

Mr. Govinda Itao. —We will have the revenue duty. 

Mr. Anklesaria,. —Is it on tlie price of cocoons tliat you reply? 

Mr, Govinda Roo.—In this statement wo have taken the improvement in 
the cocoon cost. So far as production of silk is concerned we have -kaid 
that high grade filature ram silk can be made available at Rs. 5 per Ite So. 
far as improvement in reeling is contseriied by establishing up to date 
filatures for producing high grade silk, economies can be effocted and the 
quality of tlie silk would be equivalent to the foreign quality. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Do you foresee any prospect of reduction in reeling 
charges ? 

Mr. Govinda Kao. —If cocoons are available at 4 annas a pound the cost 
on accoimt of ooeoons would be reduced by about Rs. 1-4 a pound, i.e., the 
cost of raw silk would be Rs. 6-8 a lb. with improvements in the quality of 
mulberry leaves produced and with improved methods of roaring, the quality 
and silk content of cocoons also will bo improved 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Why do you stick to 15 years; would 10 years do? 

Mr,. Bao. —Wo expect that it will take at least 15 years. 

Mr. AnMesojria. —On what do you b.aae your expectation? 

Mr, Bao. —In order to bring down the cost of mulberry we have got to 
do it by improvement in the cultural operations by getting bettor yield from 
bush midbcrry and for that we will have to take a number of measures 
which will taJfe time to take root with the sericulturists, such as improved 
yield from bush mulberry per acre, reduction in the cost of cultivation and 
so on. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —What do you expect to do to reduce, the cost of leaf? 

Mr_. Bac. —Improvement in cultural operations by larger use of manures. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are not at present using sufficient manure? 

Mr. Bao. —We mean artificial manures. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have not taken measures regarding manuring which 
you think you ought to take? 

Mr. Rao. —We have taken measures but not in the whole State; then 
there is the question of substituting .seedlings for cuttings that wo have now. 
That will take time to get into uniform practice. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have stated that in five years time tree mulberry 
will bear leaf. 

Mr. Bao. —^Por tree mulberry to bear leaf it will take five years, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How long would the process of planting mulberry take? 

Mr. Bao. —We have started already. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —In the bulk of the area it won’t take 15 ycaVs to plant 
mulberry. 
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Mr. Eao. —First of all to raise the mulberry it will take two ypars. We 
'oau only do a certain amount of work every year. It will necessarily take 
Borne time. It is only a forecast and all endeavours will be made to achieve 
•that result. 

Mr. Anlclesaria. —For 16 years nearly you have failed to achieve any 
result as regards mulberry leaves. 

Mr. Bao. —We have been doing experimental work; these experiments 
are being transplanted into practice. The 16 years work that we have done 
is on the experimental side. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you took 16 years for experimental work how do you 
'expect to get over the defects in 15 years time? 

Mr. Bao. —We have prepared the ground now. 

Mr. Ankle.’iaria. —You expect to produce better cocoons and reduce costs? 

Mr. Bao. —Yos. 

Mr. A7iklesarta.-“Ileeling you will do at reduced cost compared with 
Japan? 

Mr. Bao. —I am unable to answ'er that quwtion but we say that we are 
going to produce the same quality of silk that Japan is exporting to India 
by producing high grade filature silk. 

President.' —You have submitted to us this morning cost of 1 lb. of cocoon, 
pure Mysore and crossbreed, on the basis of 5i o*. for pure Mysore and 
5J oz. for crossbreed. 

Mr, Bao. —Taking mulberry leaf at 4,400 lbs. 

President. —1 was reading the report of the Board and I find that on 
the last occasion when they received statements with regard to mulberry 
cultivation it was Rs. 63-4. 

Mr. Baio. —We have brought it down to Rs. 56-12. 

President. —I personally feel that 5,000 lbs. would be a more accurate 
figure than 4,400 lbs. which you have given, 

Mr. Eao. —This 4,400 lbs. leaf per acre is based on 1937-38 when the 
rainfall was rather disappointing. I would of course for normal conditions 
put down the production of leaf per acre at 5,000 lbs. It can easily bo 
taken at that. 

President. —That is good but not quite correct if I take your own figures. 

Mr. Bao. —I can even go further and say that with improved manuring 
and so on it would be possible to improve upon that production also. 

President. —The cost of production of mulberry yielding 5,000 lbs. of 
leaves is Rs. 66-12 which comes to 2-2 pies per lb. 

Mr. Bao. —That is correct. 

President. —That would be the cost per pound of leaf. We shall now 
calculate the cost of a pound of cocoons. The figures given by you indicate 
to me that for the whole State it comes to round about 8 oz. and if I take 
60 lbs. of cocoons that comes to 400 lbs. Your figure is 390 lbs, but now 
owing to change of conditions and owing to increase in crossbreeds we may 
take the figure given by you of 74 oas. and 50 lbs. for the whole State. That 
gives us 370 Ihs. 

Mr. Eao. —That would ho quite fair. 

President. —We shall next take the cost of seed. The cost of seed is 
As. 11-2. 

Mr. Govinda Eao.—That is for pure Mysore only. 

President. —The cost of extra labour is Rs. 2. Cost of leaves will work 
out at 800 X 2-2 pies, that is Rs. 9-2-8. Cost of appliances is Re. 1 and other 
charges 6 annas. The total comes to Rs. 13-3-10, and 50 lbs. which is equal 
■to As. 4-2'7 or let us say As. 4-3. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —^Yes. 
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President. —Now let us take crossbreed; — 


Cost of seed 


Rs. A. P. 

16 5 


Cost extra labour.2 0 0 


Cost of leaves—980 lbs. x 2-2 pies . . . .113 8 

Cost of appliances.16 0 


Total . 16 0 1 


and 70 lbs. That comes to As. 3-8. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —Yes. 

President. —On the last occasion we had made some allowance for what it 
would be necessary to induce the cultivator to grow mulberry. In this we 
have not allowed the cost for the rearers family and have taken only the 
bare cost of production which I think is not quite fair to the rearer. Suppose 
wef allow Rs. 10, will that be on the low side? 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —It will be on the low side. 

President. —When you say “extra labour Rs. 2 ’’ what is the charge you 
have calculated P 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —They employ extra labour even after the 3rd moult. 

President. —If wo take 6 pies it will be Rs, 1-9 per oz. of seed; for 50 lbs. 
it will be Rs. 11-11-6. In order to ascertain whether it is low or high I 
want to understand the realisation by the family from the alternative crop. 
That will give us the basis for arriving at a figure which will enable them 
to go on producing cocoons. What is the return he gets from ragi? 

Mr. Mao. —He gets Rs. 10 at the present rate at which ragi is selling. 
Jowari is the next crop but it is not so good as ragi. He will get about 
Rs. 7-8 from this crop. 

President. —Roughly Rs, 12 will be proper you think? 

Mr. Mao. —That will give an inducement. 

President .—Let us take the cost of 1 lb. of silk and see how that works 
out. Let us take charka silk first. The first point is about the rendita. 
Originally it was 15, 13 and 12. 

Mr. Mao. —Yea. 

President. —The renditas that you have put forward are slightly higher 
480 is the figure we adopted for crossbreeds and if we take that figure the 
rendita will be 12 for the first instead of 15 and for the second 10'4 and 
for the third 9-6, Shall we keep the production as last time, i.e., li lbs. P 

Mr. Mao. —^That will be the average. 

President. —If we take the price as As. 4-6, for 18 lbs. of cocoons it come 
to Rs. 6-1 and for 2nd grade it will bo Rs. 4-6 and for 3rd gr^e it comes 
to Rs. 4-1. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —Yes, 

President.—Cost of labour is for the first annas 10, for the second annas 10 
and for the third annas 8; cost of fuel is 4 annas, 4 annas, 4 annas; cost of 
water 2 annas, 2 annas and 2 annas, selling expense* As. 2-3, As. 2-3, 
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As. 2-3, tranuport charges 3 annas and the total including contingencies, etc., 
comes to I'or— 




1st 


2nd 



Srd 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Rs. A. 

p. 


6 

9 

0 

5 13 

9 

6 

6 

6; 

so for 1 lb, it will be 

. 4 

6 

0 

3 14 

6 

3 

9 

8. 

iDeduri for waste ' {0'75 lb. 

for 








charka ;ulk) at As. &4 . 

. 0 

4 

0 

0 4 

0 

0 

4 

0 


4 

2 

0 

3 10 

6 

3 

5 

8 

Add Interest on working- capital 

. 0 

2 

6 

0 2 

2 

0 

2 

0 


4 

4 

5 

3 12 

8 

3 

7 

8 

Depreciation .... 

. 0 

0 

3 

0 0 

3 

0 

0 

3 

Profit . 

. 0 

2 

0 

0 2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Total 

. 4 

6 

8 

3 14 11 

3 

9 11 

Add for reeling 

. 0 

3 

0 

0 0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Total 

. 4 

*9 

8 

3 14 11 

3 

9 11 


What is the lowest price that has been reached for Canton silkP 

Mr. Oorindn liao .— rin 1'933 there was no duty, but only the revenue duty. 
At the end of April 1934 tlie duty came into effect. 

1‘resident .—You had better take the declared value which was Rs. 2-8. 
I had asked this question to Mr. Rama Rao and I want to ask you also 
because of tho evidence tendered by Mr, Silva. The point that Mr. Silva 
raised was that he wanted a bounty for filature silk again.st charka silk and 
his ground was that filature silk was equal to first quality charka silk. My 
contention was that filature silk was not oqual to charka silk. Can you teM 
me if there are different qualities of filature silk coming in? 

Mr. Ran .—There are different qualities coming in. 

President.—Which were tho years when prices were lowest? 

Mr. Oovinda Rao .—See page 16. 

President .—Let us take the 1934 price when the dut.y was levied. If I 
take the 1934 price' as Rs. 3-l'3 then you have to deduct 14 annas; that 
makes it Rs. 2-14 and deduct 25 per eent. It comes to say Rs. 2-4, so that 
the duty required will be roughly Rs. 2-4 for first quality charka silk. 

Mr. Govinda Bao .—Taking crossbreed cocoons. 

President. —Yes. Why I have taken this is that according to the state- 
rnent which you have supplied this morning, I find that in Siddlaghata and 
Closepet the major portion of the cocoons raised are crossbreed. I want you 
to work out a statement showing what would happen after 10 years on, the 
same lines as given in reply to question 74, 

Mr. Govinda Rao .—Taking only crossbreed? 

President. —Yes, and give us the reductions that might take place if 
adeciuate protection is 'granted. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —^Yes. 
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13) Evidence of Messrs. M. S. RAMCHENDRA RAO and H. S. 
GOVINDA RAO continued on Wednesday, the 
16th August, 1938. 

President. —With regard to the cost of production of charka silk the 
rendita we have taken is in accordance with the statement submitted by 
you and the new statement which you submitted yesterday. You say out 
■ef 103 lakhs jiounds of cocoons, 51,54,500 are pure Mysore, and 51,69,500 
crossbreed or roughly 50 to 50, 

Mr. Govinda Ifao.—Yes. 

President. —Yesterday we worked out the cost of a pound of cocoon as 
As. 4-3 for pure Mysore and for crossbreed As. 3-8; that roughly gives an 
average of 4 annas, and we added 6 pies a.s family labour for rearing. That 
brings the price to As. 4-6 per lb. 

Mr. Govinda Mao. —Yes. 

President. —The rendita for the future is taken on the basis of 100 
per cent, crossbreeds P 

Mr. Govinda Euo, —Yes. 

President. —To that extent the prieo of silk will have to bo reduced? 

Mr. Ilao. —We have taken 100 per cent, cro.ssbrccd within the next 15 
years. 

President. —This cast you have given is with a view to find out whether 
the industry in a normal condition will be able to dispense with protection. 
You say 16 years. 

Mr. Bao. —That is our aim. 

President .—Now that we are dealing with the cost of cocoons, there are 
several points which have occurred to me in order to arrive at a correct 
figure. One point is with regard to the system of selling of cocoons. You 
will remember, 1 disemssed it the very first day and also with Mr. Silva 
regarding cocoons of third day and fifth day and the difference it makes in 
the rendita as far as the content of .silk goes. Generally, I was told, in 
Bangalore where Mr. Silva had a filature, he was able to get 5tb day cocoon 
but since going to Kollogal ho gets only Srd day cowions. When we are 
ba.sing these renditas what cocoons are we going to take into consideration? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Mostly third day. 

President. —From where did Mr, Silva draw his supply when he was in 
Bangalore ? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —From the irrigated gardens in Siddlaghata, 

Bresident. —That moans that Siddlaghata cocoons are definitely better and 
therefore that will be an ideal place for establishment of a filature? 

Mr. Goniwla Bao.—l also submitted that even in T. Narsipur area 
formerly second day cocoons were being sold. 

Bresident..—I am talking of filature. I will have to discuss what it will 
cost you to produce one pound of raw silk in a filature. From what we havo 
been told by the representatives of the Mysore Silk Filatures a.nd from the 
general information that I have been able to gather, it would appear that 
the future of the industry lies with the filatures and, therefore, I am taking 
this point into consideration in order to fix the rendita. The second point 
is, what is the difference between green cocoons and dry cocoons? One 
pound of dry cocoon will be how many pounds of green cocoon? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Thrtie pounds. 

President. —Are we talking of green cocoons? 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yes. 
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President. —The next point is about the crop and the moulting period. 
You have kindly promised to supply a statement. 1 want to have an idea 
of the number of times the worms are fed during the first three stages and 
the 4th stage in order to ascertain the quantity of leaves. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —^We will send you a statement. 

President. —Another point is whether the worms as a rule are fed on 
dry or wet leaves, 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —On fresh leaves. 

President. —I understand that in Japan some times they give wet leaves. 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —The system of feeding is the same both in Japan and 
here. Leaves as they are brought from the tree are fed to the worms. They 
should not be allowed to dry or wither and there should be no water or too 
much moisture on the leaves. The leaves contain normally a quantity of 
moisture in them. 

President. —With regard to the production of cro-ssbreed cocoons you 
expect this year or within a very short period 90 lakhs of layings? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —Yes, 

President. —It works out to 64,287 ounces. Is that correct? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —And if we take, as we have already adopted, 70 lbs. of cocoons, 
then it comes to 45,00,000 cocoons? 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Then if we take rendita as 13, the amount of silk produced 
from crossbreeds would be about 346,150 Ibs.f 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —Yes, 

President. —If I take a 200-basia filature as an economic unit, this will 
be sufficient for about five filatui'es to be immediately established in the 
Mysore area ? 

Mr. Bao. —On crossbreed only. 

President. —Yes. I will now take up the cost of a filature of 200 basins. 
Before however I proceed to discuss the question, I would like to ask you 
one question with regard to dupion and hand-reeled silk prices, What do 
you consider to be the minimum price c.i.f. to be taken into consideration? 

Mr. Bao. —We will get it for you. 

President .-—I want this information because it is rather important to 
compare it with 2nd and 3rd grade charka silk. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —We had taken last time the total quantity of cocoons, rendita, 
production and so on. 1 understand that some slight alteration has got to 
be made this time with regard to rendita. Last time we had taken 28/30 
denier; this time I am told that if we take finer qualities of silk we have 
to take the rendita on 1-26 lbs. yield. When I take filatures and crossbreeds 
I take the rendita as 13 because that was the figure given by your Govern¬ 
ment on the last occasion for 100 per cent, crossbreeds. 

Mr. Oovinda Eao.—Yes. 

President. —It comes to 13 x l‘25 x 200 x 300= 975,000 lbs. of cocoons. 

Mr. Bao .—Except for the rendita which you have taken as 13. 

President. —I am taking the rendita given by you on the last occasion. 
In fact we have worked out differently and it comes to 13. If we take the 
price as As. 4-6 the cost comes to Es. 2,74,213; take transport charges at 4 
pies per pound on 976,000 lbs, which comes to Rs, 20,312-8: stifling charges 
at 2 pies per lb. = Its. 10,156-4. With regard to the cost of labour I have 
taken the costs given by the Mysore Silk Filatures because I find that the 
details given in reply to question 34 are more or less the same as theirs; 
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I am therefore adopting Es. 45,000 which is the figure given by them as the 
cost of labour. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —That is all right. 

President. —^With regard to supervision and management I am taking the 
same charge as was accepted last time, vis., Es. 23,712^ 

3Ir. Govinda Rao. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to cost of power, light, fuel and water, I am 
taking the Mysore Silk Filature’s figure again for which they have given 
Ks. 20,000. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —Yes; it is less than the last Tariff Board figure. 

President. —Yes, because circumstances have changed in view of the 
concessions granted by the Mysore Government to the Mysore Silk Filatures 
Ltd., and the monopoly granted for putting up more filatures. The excess 
last time was due purely to the water charge being high and the electric 
power being high. There is no water charge this time, and the electric 
charge is '65 of an anna. These are the reasons which have led me to 
accept the figures of the Mysore Silk Filatures Ld., Mr. Rama Rao in 
giving evidence before us said that 6 per cent, provision for depreciation 
would cover repairs and renewals, but I am not prepared to change the 
item which was accepted by the Tariff Board last time. I am having that 
as an additional item. 

Mr. Rao. —That is correct accounting. 

President. —So we are taking repairs and renewals as 630 and Rs. 63,000 
as the value of machinery. With regard to “ Miscellaneous ” we are taking 
the same figure as we did last time, namely 3 pies per lb. It comes to 
Es. 1,171-14. Selling expenses I am taking on the same basis, at 6 pies 
per pound, which comes to Rs. 2,343-12. The total comes to Rs. 3,97,59^2. 
Deduct value of waste -63 lbs. per lb. of silk as in crossbreeds there will be 
slightly less wastage: that means 63/100 x 75,000= 47,260 lbs. What is the 
price 1 should take for waste F 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —12 annas. 

President. —The Mysore Silk Filatures have got one rupee. Mr. Silva 
also says he is not prepared to sell at anything below one rupee. Personally 
1 find that the value shown in the export statistics of British India is 
somewhere near As. 11 so I am prepared to take As. 12; so that 47,250x12 
gives a figure of Rs. 35,437-8. That brings the total to Rs. 3,02,107-10. As 
regards depreciation, the Mysore Silk Filatures give a capital expenditure 
of Rs. 1,60,000 and wo will accept their figure. Inspite of the fact that the 
site was given to them free they have put down Rs. 4,000. 

Mr. Govinda Boo.—The site is not free. The Government agreed to give 
the site free if Government land is available but as no Government land 
was available, the company had to pay Rs. 4,000 for acquiring private lands. 

President. —I am accepting that fi^re and not deducting it from the 
figure of Rs. 1,60,000. They have divided it into various items •, buildings 
they have put as Rs. 80,000 and I am taking depreciation on that figure at 
2i per cent. That works out to Rs, 2,000. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —Yes. 

President. —Plant and machinery is given by them as Rs. 63,000: I am 
including in it Basins—Rs. 40,000, Japanese cooking chamber Rs. 6,(M0, 
stifling—4,000 and Boiler—Rs. 4,000, That makes Rs. 54,000. Steaming 
^ggs—Rs. 4,000, Motors—Rs. 3,000 and erection—^Rs. 2,000, total Rs. 63,000. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —That is correct. 

President. —1 have taken depreciation on Rs. 68,000 at 5 per cent., which is 
the standard. That comes to Rs. 3,150. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —Yes. 



President. —Now let us take tools and scientific appliances—lEs. 6,000; 
tl»o rat© allowed is 10 per cent., therefore it comes to its. 500. 

Mr. Govinda Jiao. —Yes. 

President. —Take motor vans. The amount given by them is Rs. .7,000;' 
I am taking the rate which the last TariflF Board adopted, viz., 20 per ceiit.» 
so it comes to Rs. 1,400, or the total depreciation would he Rs. 1,050. 

Mr. Govinda Boo. —Yea. 

President. —With regard to Interest on working capital Mr. Rama Rao 
has pointed out that Rs. 1,30,000 would be sufficient. 

Mr, 'Govinda Itao. —That is so. 

Pre-iident.—Personally I am not prepared to accept that as I think it is 
on the low side. Last Tariff Board when they assessed the amount of protec¬ 
tion took Rs. 2,50,000. We took it on the basis of three months outiiut of 
cocoons and three months output of silk. I .shall therefore adopt the same 
basis as we adopted on the last occasion which conies to Rs. 1,67,000 because 
the quantity of coeoon.s has gone down and the production of silk i.s 75,000 
•lbs. which means 18,750 lbs. of raw silk instead of 22,500 lbs. taken on tho 
last occasion. Taking interest at S per cent, the figure comes to Rs. 8,397-9. 

Mr. Govinda Jiao. —You are allowing 6 per cent, as against 8 per cent. 

President. —The Spun Silk Mills have been able to get money at 4i 
per cent, and I am allowing 2J per cent, over the Reserve Bank rate. I 
take profit at 6 per cent, on a capital expenditure of Rs. 1,60,000 as given 
by the .Mysore Silk Filatures. It comes to Rs. 9,600. 

Mr. Govinda Jiao. —8 per cent, is the usual rate. 

President. —^Since the reduction in the Reserve Bank rate money is so 
cheap and when your Government is able to get lakhs of rujiet's at a rate 
below 3 per cent., 6 per cent, may be considered to be a very fair figure for 
any industrial concern. 'So we take Rs. 9,600 and the total cost in that 
case comes to Rs. 3,87,164-10-9. Now let us take miscellaneous. On the last 
occa.sion this item ineduded packing. 

Mr. Govinda Itao. —Yes, 

President. —We piit packing under miscellaneous on the last occasion 
because we took it per pound of silk. If it is not included I would like to 
include it because it is a very important item, but you might just look into 
it and let me know. 

Mr. Govinda Jiao. —We will. 

IGesideivt. —In considering labour cliarges I liavc accepted As. 8 for the 
reeler as given by the Mysore Silk Filatures in answer to question 35, which 
is Us. 45,000. 

il/r. Govinda Itao. —Yes, As. 7 to As. 8. 

President.—J suppose no item which was taken last time has been 
excluded. That would bo quite fair for 20/24 denier shall wo sayp 

Mr. Govinda Jiao. —Yes. 

President. —That will 1 think also include a certain quality of 13/15 but 
the bulk will be 20/24 

Mr. Govinda Kao.—Yea, for which there is a demand. 

president.—That demand has been created.by Japanese imports? 

Afr. Govinda Kao .—Ye.s. 

IGesideM—Yhis is of course after taking credit for waste? 

Mr. Govinda Kao. —Yes. 

IV«,sidenf.—Will you supply us as far as possible complete figures for 

1937-38? „ , 

Mr. Govinda Kno.—Vfe will bring all the items up to date, 

I're.rident.—li you can give us figures for 1938-39 oven for six months, 
please do so. 
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Mr. Govinda liao. —^For 1937-38 we can give yon. 

F resident. —That will bo all right. On the basis of this figijre 
Its. 3,87 j 1^'10“9 for a production of 75,000 lbs. of silk it comes to Rs. 5-2-7 
per lb. Therefor© if I deduct 'Rs. 2-8 per lb, as the minimum reached, the 
duty required will he for filature silk Rs, 2-10-7. 

Mr. fiao.—Ifes. 

President. —How many days in a year do they work in Japan? 

Mr. Govinda Itao. —Ten months. 

President. —That means the same as ours. We may take 300 days? 

Mr. Govinda liao. —-Yes, 

President. —What is the production per worker taking 13/15 denier? 

Mr. Govinda Biio. —There is not much difference between production here 
and there. 

President. —It is stated that in 1932 the production of silk per worker 
was on an average 167 •! kin per year.. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —That is -7 lb. But there must be some other factor 
operating; probably during that year to restrict production of silk they 
must have ordered the closure of filatures for more than 65 days. I luive 
not got specific information but I think I read in a paper that that was the 
case. But 65 days closuro is the normal feature. I will give you full informa¬ 
tion on the subject later. 

President. —Mr. Rao, I would like you to submit a note to the Board with 
regard to the scheme of research and development that the Mysore Government 
want to take up if adequate protection is granted to the industry. 

Mr. Rao. —Yes. 

President. —There is another point which strikes me : out of 12 months in 
a year for mulberry cultivation about 2 months aro for pruning which the 
Board must loave out of account if we take the rearing period. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —After the first crop of Icavc.s come they utilise the 
leaves and then prune tho gardens and then after two months they get the 
crop and start rearing. 

President. —There is an interval of two months so that it will be 10 
months? 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —Yes. 

President. —Can you tell me roughly how many pounds of silk are required 
for a pound of finished cloth? That would of course depend upon the kind 
of cloth and it is not possible to take an average when so many different 
varieties of articles are manufactured in a year? 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —That is correct. 

President, —In connection with your silk weaving factory yon have given 
tho percentages of georgette, crepe-de-chene and other grades. But as far 
as the former are concerned they form 75 per cent, of your production and 
therefore an average of prodnetion and consumption would not .give a correct 
idea. 

Mr. ifao.—That is so. Tltere are different kinds of fabrics. 

President. —I find from your note regarding manure that both as regards 
initial and recurring the charges for manuring with groundnut cake and 
ammonium .sulphate are cheaper than for farm-yard manure. 

Mr, Govinda Rao. —You want to know what it would cost if we used 
farm-yard manure and what it would cost if we used ammonium sulphate and 
groundnut cake ? 

President. —Yes, because from your not© on future costs J gather that 
manure cost will be much les.s if these are used. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —That is so. Wo aro collecting figures about yield. 
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President. —You have given cost of cocoons in Japan. According to your 
statement the cost has increased. 

Mr. Bcu), —Yes. 

President. —I was wondering whether that would be the case. Mjr 
information is that the costs have gone down. I am taking yen figures 
448 yens against 671 yens. I want you to confirm the data from which this 
has been obtained, 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Our statement is quite correct. We,4i’ave taken these 
from newspapers, journals and statistics. 

President. —The point is rather important. They get about 16,000 lbs. 
leaves from bush mulberry and that gives them about 1,000 lbs. of cocoons 
a.nd they have got -78 that is three-fourth of an acre per family. This is 
the information I have received which makes me believe that the cost ought 
to be lower, and besides that I understand they do not employ or very rarely 
employ outside labour even for the 4th and 5th moult. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —They do employ. They do not employ a single person; 
they employ a whole family. 

President. —That is the point which I want you to think over. You can 
quote the authority for your statement. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —.Yes, we will. 

President. —The price of silkwaste that you have given me, are these for 
charka silk? 

Mr. Govinda Jfao.—Mostly charka waste. Filature silk waste is very 
small. 

President. —Is there any other kind of waste besides charka waste and 
filature waste, except throwsters waste which ia a very small quantity, 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —Yes, that is a very small quantity.. 

President. —Those people who export outside India, buy it here irf the 
market and their name has been given to me—Messrs. •j;<»tkiacvrt Brothers. 
Are there any others? 

Mr. Rao.—Yes, Messrs. Gorio Ltd., Wilson iS;»Oo., Madras. •, they have 
their agents here and they collect the waste from the charka owners. 

President. —^There is no regular market for silk waste? 

Mr. Rao.—'No. They send their agents; they go round and buy from 
the reelers, stock in a particular place and supply. 

President, —Are there regular merchants who deal in silkwaste? 

Mr. Rao. —There are silkwaste dealers and' dealers in pierced cocoons. 
Pierced cocoons go to Bengal for handreeling. 

President .—^What happens to double cocoons? 

Mr. Rao. —In the charkas they produce silk out of that. 

President. —Can you not us® it in filatures? 

Air. Govinda Rao. —That cannot be done along with superior silk. It is 
not worth while using double cocoons for reeling in the filature because the 
costs would go up. They will have 'to he reeled separately. 

President. —Before the spun silk mills started what happened to the 
double cocoons? » 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —The filature people used to sell it to the charka people 
or to silkwaste dealers or to the pierced cocoon men who would sell it or 
send out to Bengal for preparing mafka silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it you are satisfied with the calculations the 
President has put before you? 

Mr. Rao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And according to these calculations the duty ®f 
Rs. 2-10-7’would be a reasonable duty? 

Mr. Rao. —Yes. | 
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Mr, Anfdesaria.- —1 want to ask you a few questions. You will agree with 
»ie that high duty induces smuggling? 

Mr. Itao.- —As a proposition it does. 

Mr. .Ankle.^aria. —^\Ve have seen representations from people saying that 
a good deal of smuggling is going on and that roiiders the protection ineffec¬ 
tive. Is there any trutli in that complaint? 

Mr. Ilao. —I cannot say because I have no information. 

Mr. Anhlemria. —The last Tariff Board recommended certain measures 
which would rehabilitate the industrj' and until and unle.s.s those measures 
were taken protection would be of no avail. You agree with that? 

Air. liao. —Yes, 

Mr. .Initiesnria.—Will you please tell us what other measures of rehabili¬ 
tation you want the Government to take than what they have already taken ? 

Mr. Ban. —1 have already promised President that I would send a note 
about research, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The last Tariff Board recommended to the Government 
to take certain measures and 1 take it the Government of India have taken 
some measures in the directions indicated by the Board. What further 
Sj^sures you want thej* to take? 

Mr. Ran.—May ! think out and submit a note? 

Mr. Ankle.mria. —Yes, do. I take it you would not want any duties on 
goods which do not comijote with silk? Take for instance art silk. 

Mr. Uao. —I have already stated that so far as art silk is concerned it 
does not directly compete with natural silk, but its low price has a psycholo¬ 
gical effect on .silk prices. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You would not require tariff on art silk corresponding 
to tariff on natural silk? 

Mr. Rao. —That is for the Board to consider. 

Hr. Anklesaria. —Do you think a rate of duty is necessary on art silk? 

Mr. Rao. —Except to the extent that prices should be so adjusted that it 
will not have a depressing effect on prices of natural silk I have nothing 
more to say. 

President.—With regard to the statements that you have given to us 
they have some reference to paragraph 206 of the la.st Report regarding 
collection of statistics. The inforaiation given here is very full. What 
machinery do you want to put into force to collect all the data? 

Mr, Rao.' —We are making an attempt with the usual staff. We are 
taking up with Government the question of appointing a temporary staff for 
collecting information and bringing the statistics up to date. But it will 
not be possible for us to do it every year; we can do it only once in three 
or four years. 

President.—On the question of production and supply of disease free 
layings, is there a large quantity of foreign seed cared? 

Mr. Govinda Rcto,—There are 232 people who have been selected as seed 
reavers' of foreign races in selected centres apart from the selected rearers 
of Rnro Mysore race in the seed cocoon producing areas of Kunigal and 
Uidadi. In Mugur Sidlaghatta and other areas where we prepare crossbreed 
layings in Government and aided grainages; people have been selected to 
roar pure foreign races so that pure foreign race cocoons may be available 
for those grainages. * 

President.—When you are submitting your scheme of research I would 
like you to let me know what you want to do with regard to the production 
of cocoons from iinivoltvne worms. 

Mr. Govinda Rao. —I can make a general statement. 

Rresukvt.—l would like to put it on record as to what the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment told us with regard to production of cocoons from univoltine worms. 
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■ rresident. —The first point you deal with regard to production is about 
statistics to be collected on the basis of waste. 

Mr. Govinda liao, —Production we have checked in three ways. We have 
checked from ■ the waste side as well as from the a'creage side and the 
number of charka.s working and the number of looms working, and from 
all these points of view wo have checked up the production and have had 
the same figure. 

President. — I was told by Mr. Silva that since the introduction of cross- 
breed.s the percentage of double cocoons has increased considerably. 

Mr. Govinda llao. —No. Mr. Silva says th.at the percentage of double 
cocoons is 10 to 15 per cent. As a matter of fact even in Japan I find the 
percontago of double cocoons is about 9 per cent. 

President. —It is 8 iier cent. 

Air. Goi'inda Kao. —9 to 10 per cent, and 5 per cent, of inferior cocoons. 
It is given in the Japan Silk Year Book. Even in our case our percentage 
in the dry Mugur area of 17,500 acres works out to 7 per cent, in 19117-88. 
It has been progressively brought down by improved methods of mounting. 

President. —Another point with regard to this percentage of double cocoons 
is, that the advantage which crossbreeds give in the yield of silk is nullified 
by the larger percentage of double cocoons. 

Mr. Ifoo.—-That is not correct. Our percentage is quite equal to and 
sometimes definitely lower than that of Japan. As regards univoltine worms, 
the note that Mr. Silva has submitted to the Board is the same note which 
he gave to tho Scrienltural Board, in July 1937. 

President. —Has it been eon.sidered by the Board? 

Air. Itao. —That has been eonsidered the .Board. The subject was one 
of recommending to Government for sanctioning a .sum of Its. 5,000 for 
carrying on experiments on rearing univoltine races of silk worms in suitable 
eeasons and importing a quantity of .seeds. Mr. Shamsuddin Khan brought 
some from Europe and w'e were roaring them and found that incidence of 
pobrine was enormous and we had to destroy them. It is not a question of 
declaring an area disease free to-day because the work has to he carried on 
from year to year and hygeinic conditions have to be kept in view. That 
work has to go on to-day as well as 15 years hence or 30 years hence. As 
regards Madras Mr. Silva refers to the Madras Government having some 
univoltine worms. The information we have from the llirector ot Industries, 
Madras, is that “ after repeated experiments it was found out that the male 
moths got from a univoltine white variety' when crossed with a healthy 
female moth gives a mnltivoltine variety of worms which yield cocoons ot 
the same colour as Mysore which the local rcclers and merchants (uefer but 
with richer silk contents. These cocoons are harvested a week earlier and 
sold at a better price. This W'orm is disease resisting. The roaring iieriod 
for tho crossbreed is shorter and the quantity of leaves consumed is slightly 
less for the increased tjuaiitity of cocoon yield. As this seed is becoming 
very popular on account of the increased yield of cocoons, a number ot good 
rearers lias been selected this year to rear these worms and supply tho 
white cocoons to the department ”. 

Mr. Govinda Kao. —With regard to double cocoons, that characteristic 
is a univoltine characteristic. There are no double cocoons in the Mysore 
race : in the univoltine racc.s the percentage of double cocoons will be higher 
than in tho case of cros.sbrecds. In Mysore race thoie are no double cocoons 
at all. In the case of crossbreeds it can bo brought down by proper mounting 
arrangement. Even in .Japan they used to get 15 per cent, of double cocoons. 
Even in the foreign races which we have been rearing for five years, pebrine 
occurs often. 1 will give an indication of tho percentage of pobrine: between 
December 1936 and Ajiril 19.38. In December 1936 there was 64 per cent, 
pebrine in one race and then by process of elimination we have brought it 
down to nil in Novembei and December 1937, in another case to four 
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per cent, and in another case from 71 per cent, we have brought it down to- 
6 per cent, this year. 

President. —The other point which arises 5s with regard to leaves from 
tree mulberry and hush mulberry but that I think we have dealt with fully. 
After we have considered the probable duty that is required for filature silk 
the two points that I would like to discuss with you are with regard to 
freight and quality. As regards freight, has the Bangalore market any 
advantage over imported silk with regard to Indian silk? 

Mr. Mao. —There is no differentiation. 

President. —‘The market reports of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce and 
the Mysore Silk Association show that there is a difference in the realised 
prices between Indian filature silk and the imported Japanese silk. I 
discussed this point also with the Mysore Silk Association and with Mr. Silva 
and it is agreed generally that there is some increase which the filature silk 
is able to obtain over the price of imported Japane.so silk. About one to 2 
annas is the freight advantage over a pound of .silk in the Bangalore market. 
Personally I think in markets other than Bangalore yon enjoy no advantage, 
but looking to the present prices I am of the opinion that in the Bangalore 
market Indian silk does eiijoy some sort of price advantage over imported 
silk because of its quality, I waifted just to find out whether the difference 
would be As. 4 or As. 6. 

Mr. will not fetdi as much as As. 6. 

President. —Shall we say As. 4? 

Mr. Bao. —It may he taken as the basis. 

President. —And As. 2 may be taken as the freight advantage in Bangalore 

market? 

Mr. Bao.‘ —Two annas would be too high. 

President. —Shall we say one anna? 

Mr. Bat). —Yes. 

President, —What is the o(;troi duty in Bangalore? 

Mr. Bao ,—I will send you the information later on. 

President. —You are pi-oduoing 7,95,000 Ihs. of raw silk. I want to know 
whether you have any statistics to show tho local consumption of raw silk. 

Mr. Bao. —We have not collected separate stati.stics. They wont be 
available until we complete our survey of handlooms which we are taking 
np this year. , 

President. would like to know the State’s consumption of raw silk for 
the year. 

Mr. Bao.-^We will try to give you. 

President: —Shall we take this 795,000 lbs. as tho silk production and 
the imports as 601,000 lbs.? 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —That i.s roughly 13 lakhs pounds of silk. How much of that 
is exported from Mysore? How much goes by rail? 

Mr. Bao. —We give that on page 14 of our note, Annexure I. 

President. —Does this include twisted silk? 

Mr. 2faU,-*It does.. 

Presideaf.—That will vitiate the figure. 

Mr. Bao. —Yes. That would reduce the quantity of export because that 
is part of the silk. 

President. —Shall wo take half and half? Tho total is 13 lakhs and the 
export you show is about 4 lakhs pounds, so we may take lakhs as the 
local consumption. 

Mr. iJqq.—That will have to he checked up. 

5 A 
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FresitUnt. —Four lakhs of pounds go out of 13 lakhs. I am taking 6i 
lakhs which would cover all routes and also twisted silk. 1 think it is a fair 
allowance. 

Mr. Mao. —The figure given there is up to end of December 1937. 

President. —Let us take 703,000 and the other 379,000, a total of 
1,080,000 lbs. 

Mr. Boo. —279,000 plus 69,202 lbs. for twisted silk; that is the 1936-37 
figure for imports. There is no road import: there is only road export. 
From Kollegal some twisted silk comes into the State. 

President. —Shall wo take 6 lakhs as the consumption in the State? 

Mr. Mao. —Yes. 

President. —We have worked out the costs on the basis of As. 4-6. Accord¬ 
ing to the statement given by you, at the end of the protective period the 
cost of cocoons will be As. 4 per pound. If we take the sale price as As. 4 
instead of As. 4-6 the cost comes to Rs, 4-11-11. I am taking everything 
tho same except the cocoons at As. 4. The result is that you are able to 
get about As. 8 as the reduction in the future cost. That moans your future 
cost will be Re. 4-Xl-ll against your present cost of Rs. 5-2-7. It will bo 
about As. 6 higher than the present cost in Japan for a pound of raw silk.. 

Mr. Mao. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore if we include the freight and the landing charges, 
this will be exactly the same price at which raw silk will be imported into 
India with revenue duty. Do you follow me? 

Mr. Mao. —I am afraid I do not follow you. 

President. —The cost of production will be As. 6 higher at tho end of • 
the period of protection. I say that As. 6 is likely to be covered by the 
freight from the Japanese filature to Bombay plus As. 3 landing charges. 
That will be irrespective of the duty. The price would bo about equal .so 
that 25 per cent, duty would be ample protection at the end of the period. 

Mr. Mao. —At the end of the period of protection the revenue duty would 
be enough. 

President. —I am taking As. 4 instead of As. 4-6, 

Mr. Mao .—^Yes. 

President.-—Now take cha.rka silk. The price works out according to the 
things we discussed as Rs, 5-0-5 which more or less tallies with tho filaturo 
price that we have taken into consideration for first class filature silk, 
Rs. 5-2-7 and Rs. 5-0-5. I find if I take As. 4 for cocoons keeping everything 
the same, tho price comes to Rs. 4-S-8; therefore eharka silk will have 
ample margin for its protection at tho end of the period because it is 
definitely As, 8 cheaper than the price of filature silk taking everything 
as equal except the reduction in the cost of cocoons, 

Mr. Mao.—Yes. 

President. —There is one other point. I would like to discus.s with you 
the scheme of protection which has been suggested to us by the Kashmir 
Government. You know, tho usual form of duty is either a specific duty or 
an ad valorem duty or a.s is tlie ca.se this time, ad valorem plus specific duty. 
Up till now wo have taken the fair selling ijrice on the one side and tho 
minimum price at which tho competitive article is coming into this country 
and the difference is the duty. The Kaslimir people have stated that this 
duty as wo usually give is sometimes unfair to the con.sumer when the price 
of silk goes high because the duty is fixed over a number of years and being 
a protective duty, cannot be disturbed. The consumer suffers unneccs.sarily 
though it is not necessary in the interests of the industry. On tho other 
hand if the price goes too low, the protection granted is not sufficient and 
the Government of India take considerable time before they change any 
duty and by that time the Indian industry might bo ruined or jeopardised. 
The Kashmir Government’s suggestion is this: keep the 26 per cent, duty 
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as it is and take the fair selling price instead of the specific duty. Suppose 
the fair selling price is Rs, 5, and the price of the imported article ia 
Rs. 2-8. 25 per cent, duty will be As. 10. That means Rs. 3-2: the protec¬ 

tion required would be Rs. 1-14. Suppose the price comes down to Rs. 2 
then calculate 26 per cent, and tho difference between the fair selling price 
of Rs. 5 and the imported price plus 25 per cent, duty will be the specific duty. 
That means that the specific duty will constantly fluctuate but will not be 
either unfair to tho consumer nor to the industry because the industry in 
any case gets its fair selling price and nothing more. I want you to tliink 
it over and let me have your views whether it saves the industry and at the 
same time saves tho consumer from being unduly penalised for the sake of 
the industria.1 development of the country. 

Mr. llao .—The revenue duty will always be there? 

President. —Yes. The only thing is that according to this scheme the 
specific duty will not remain constant. 

Mr. Ilao .—It strikes me as a novel arrangement. 

President .—We are going to ask the Collectors of Customs whether the 
scheme would be workable. 1 want to know what you think of it from the 
industry’s ])oint of view. 

Mr. Bao .—I do not know whether this method of tariff has been adopted 
anywhere else. 

President.—Ad valorem plus specific duty is a novel method: it has not 
been adopted anywhere. This is for the industry to consider. If the Customs 
people s.ay it is "not workable, nothing can he said but I want to know 
whether from the industry’s point of view you consider it a good proposition. 

Mr. Bao .—What we have claimed is that tho duty should be on a sliding 
scale according to the selling prices of the foreign article and we have also 
added hero that Government should also take power to revise the pitch of 
duty from time to time as and when circumstances necessitate. 

President .—It strikes me as an admirable scheme. This also protects you 
against depreciation of exchange and fluctuation in the market; everything 
is prot€X)ted if it is workable, I thought it rather important for you to give 
a serious thought and lot us have your considered views beoau'se I do not 
like that our examination should conclude without giving you an opportunity 
to think over this important proposal coming up for the first fime since tho 
inception of the Tariff Board for their consideration. 

Mr. Bao .—It appears to be a novel arrangement and deserves to be 
Con.sidered. 

President .—Before I conclude, I wish to sa.y that the Board ai^preeiates 
very much the prompt manner in which the representatives of tlie Mysore 
Government have supplied us from time to time whatever was needed by 
the Board. I want to know whether there is any other point which you 
wish to place before the Board. 

Mr. Bao .—Before taking leave of the Board, I should like to express on 
behalf of the Mysore Government our gratitude to the Board for giving 
their patient hearing to our ease. The Mysore Government pleads for tho 
Mysore sericulturists and for providing nearly 2 lakh.s of families engaged 
in the indu.stry with employment on an adequately remunerative scale. The 
Mysore Government have all along been anxious not to let thi.s ancient 
industry die and have strained their resources to the utmost to give relief 
to the sericulturists. All that the Government derives is only the land 
revenue realised on the extent cropped with mulberry, which to-day has 
dwindlod down to about 25,000 acres. This will at best not amount to more 
than Rs. 75,01.10 a year. But the Government have already spent more than, 
Rs. 22 laklLs to maintain and develop the industry and have been .spending 
on an average R,s. 21 lakh.s every year for that purpo.se, TIic Government 
reali.se thiit with tho development of sericulture and the prosperity of the 
agricultural population engaged in it, the trade in this commodity will 
develop adding to the wealth of tho people. It is for these reasons that the 
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Government have netcr hesitated to, spend freely on maintaining and 
developing tho industry. Sericulture is a combined agricultural and 
industrial process. Mulberry growth is essentially an agricultural operation 
and a.s such is attended with all the uncertaintie.s of that operation, such as 
dependence on rainfall, etc. iWe have been endeavouring to bring down 
the cost of mulberry leaves by effecting improvements and by providing the 
sericulturist with facilities in several way.s—and we expect that the sericul- 
turists will be able to progressively reduce costs as a result of these measures. 
In regard to the industrial side, however, that is, worm rearing and prepara¬ 
tion of cocoons, we claim, and rightly, we hope, to have made considerable 
progress and enabled the .sericulturist to reduce costs, by the prevention of 
h^ses, adoption of improved technique and improving the quality of produc¬ 
tion. The Government have spent freely in providing facilities—financial 
and technical and in other way.s—to the .sericulturist to improve his position. 
In the result we may fairly claim that cocoon costs have been appreciably 
brought down. The Mysore peasant has a genius for sericulture and will 
not think of easily giving up an occupation which has come down traditionally 
to him and which provides employment for his family in otherways than in 
a purely agricultural occupation. He has been persevering against severe 
odds, always hoping for better times. Assured of a fair field and no 
handicaps, wo are confident tliat he will take to the industry in increasingly 
larger measure, so that in course of time it will not only be possible for 
Mysore, as well as the rest of India, to become self-sufficient in regard to 
silk but it should also be pos,sible to produce a surplus which, will be available 
for use in the British Empire. For all those reasons, I beg, on behalf of 
the Mysore Government, to commend the case of the Mysore sericulturist to 
the most sympathetic consideration of tho Board. Onoe again I wish to 
express tho thanks of my Government for the considerate treatment that 
the Board have accorded to us. 
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2. MYSORE SILK ASSOCIATION, BANGALORE. 

Evidence of RAJASABHABHUSHANA DIWAN BAHADUR K. R. 
Srinivasiengar, President, and Mr. SHAMSUDDIN KHAN, 
Honorary Secretary, recorded at Bangalore on 
Monday, the 8th August, 1938. 

President. —You arc the President of the Mj’soro Silk Ansociationp 

IH wan Buhadur .— Yes. 

I’resident. —Mr. Khan, you are the Honorary Secretary? 

Mr. Khan,. —Yes. 

P resident, —Wo have received several representations from you and 
before wo proceed with your oral examination, 1 would like to got a clear 
idea so that when we ask you questions, you know what rnernorandum we 
are referring to. You have sent us a representation in the form of a letter 
with which you have forwarded about 6 or 7 memoranda or representations 
whatever you may like to call them. Then we have got your replies to the 
questionnaire dealing with all the points. If I take your replies to the 
(]uostionnaire as they arc, will they cover all the representations that you 
have made from time to time? 

TJiwa7h Bahadur. —Tho form of presentation will be rather different. Our 
lotto]' contain,s the general lines on -which wo base our request for increased 
protection. 

Pre.sklent. —The letter is dated 22nd June, 19d8. 

Dhcan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —]i would I'ather like to ask you a fow preliminary questions. 
I do not like to cover the same ground which ha.s been covered on the last 
occasion witli I'cgard to the objects of yonr Association and tho membership. 
But the Board would very much like to know what is tho present membership 
of your Association? 

Mr. Khan. —It is 154. 

President .—Tt is almost the same as before? 

Mr, Khan. —Yes. 

President. —They include representatives of rearers, cultivators, silk 
merchants and Government representatives. 

Div'an Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —The main point made in your letter is that adequate protec¬ 
tion has not been granted to the industry by the Government of India and 
that the recommendations of the Indian Tariff Board which reported in 
1933 were not given effect to. 

Diumn Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Another point that you have raised is that in spite of the 
promise of the then Hon’blo Commerce Member that he would not allow tho 
measure of protection to be reduced or nullified in case the price.? went down, 
nothing was a(4ually done and you have consequently sent us copies of the 
represientations forwarded "to the Government of India in this connection, 

Diwan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —That I understand is the gist of the rvhole hotter. The last 
paragraph of that letter states that you think that protection should ho 
granted at tho rate of Rs. 3-10 i)cr lb. 

Diwan Bahadur. —That is on tlie basis of the i-ircscut level of prices. 

President. —The price that you have assumed i.s Rs, 2-8. 

T)iwnn Bahadur. —Yes. 
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rresident ,—As you have referred to the question of protection in yolii' 
replies to the questionnaire, I shall take that up later. Now I had bettor 
go through the memorandum which has accompanied your letter of 22nd 
June. .In paragraph 3 of that memorandum, it is stated that of the total 
acreage under mulberry about three-fourths is irrigated crop served by tanks, 
.shallow wells or deep wells as the case may be. 

Mr. Khan. —I am sorry it is a mistake. It should be one-fourth instead 
of threo-fourths. 

Presideni. —As far as the percentage is concerned, it is practically the 
same as it was in 1933. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to reeling, wo shall go into that question when 
tho representatives of the Mysore Silk Filatures como before us because they 
have given us the costs of production. As regards utilization of silk waste, 
we shall deal with that when the representatives of the Mysore Spun Silk 
Mills come before us. 

Divxin Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Page 4 deals with an inqiortant point, viz., the production of 
cocoons. According to tho Mysore Government out of 293 lakhs of layings 
which are required, 100 lakhj are disease free layings, of which 70 lakhs are 
crossbreeds. 

Diwan Bahadur. —Yes, at present. 

President.—’Sha.t is the present state of affairs. From 32 lakha it has 
gone up to 1 crore of di.sease free layings. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —I do not understand why the cost of leaf has not gone down 
and has remained stationary at 2'7 pies. 

Mr. Khan. —That is because the measures to reduce the cost of production, 
complementary planting of mulberry topes, planting of seedling gardens and 
increased use of artificial and other manures, take a very long time. For 
in.stance, take the question of tlie establishment of mulberry topes. Even 
if we commence to-day it would take at least 10 years to plant an adequate 
acreage under tree mulberry. 

President. —I would like you to confine your.self at the present moment 
to bush mulberry. We shall be able to deal with the cost of the tree mulberry 
in a comprehensive manner when the representatives of the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment come before us. This 2-7 pies refers to bush mulberry. In tho la.st 
enquiry we asked about the reduction in the cost of mulberry during 5 
years and we were told that the reduction was from Rs. 92 to Rs. 63. The 
cost per pound of leaf for dry land at that time was 2-4 pies and therefore 
it should now be slightly lower. As a matter of fact I find that it is 
absolutely the same. I want to know whether you are in a position to give 
us tho details or would you like us to take it up with the Government 
representatives? As they have supplied us with details regarding various 
costs, 1 had better take the question with them. The reason why I raised 
this question is that a certain number of rearers are members of your 
Association and I thought you might have personal knowledge as to how 
these figures had been arrived at. 

Mr. Khan. —We made independent enquiries also. From the figures 
supplied wo find that the cost of production of mulberry leaf varies between 
2-4 and 2-7 as we have given in our replies to the questionnaire—Dry land : 
initial expendituro Rs. 75 and recurring expenditure Rs. 42 to Rs. 6() 
aci ording to the quantity of loaf produced which varies from 3,000 to 5 000 
lbs. Thus the cost of production varies between 2-4 and 2-7 pie.s in the case 
of the dry land. For tank irrigated areas, the cost is 2-2 pies. Though 
these figures approximate to those collected by the Mysore Government they 
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have been collected independently from rearers who are members of the 
Association. 

President. —With regard to the yield of silk per acre (page 6 of the 
memorandum), is that the average for the whole mulberry cultivation? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President.- —It has increa.sed from 22 lbs. to 30 lbs. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —If you take 30 lbs. of silk per acre, how many lbs. of cocoons 
would you require to produce a lb. of silk. We have 3 qualities of charkha 
silk. The hast Tariff Board took 15, 13 and 12 lbs. for the three qualities, 
and the average at 14 lbs. For 30 lbs. of silk, it would come to 420 lbs. of 
cocoons, for the whole area including irrigated. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —In that case, the cost of cocoons will come down, but I will 
deal with that question when I come to the replies to the questionnaire. 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes. 

President. —The next important point is the figures which you have 
given to show that the prote<;tion already granted is inadequate. Wo shall 
deal with that when wo come to the replies to the questionnaire. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —There is nothing new in this memorandum which is not 
contained in the Association’s replies. 

Mr. Khan. —No. 

President. —So we had better take the replies to the questionnaire then. 
You .say that the mulbefry cultivation has gone down to 26,600 aere.s, but 
the production of silk has gone up. That is due, as you say, to the increased 
production of silk per acre. 

Mr. Khan. —Ye.s, due to the use of cross-breed laying and the general 
control exorcised over the seed cocoon production minimising the losses that 
would have accrued from pobrine. 

President. —^With regard to the silkworm rearing, you say that additional 
labour i,s employed. Can you givo us the exact period of different moults— 
the number of days taken for each moult? 

Mr. Khan. —It is generally in the 4th and 6th stages of the worms that 
extra labour is employed for picking leaves in the mulberry garden. The 
first stage is 4 days. After each stage there is a sleeping period called the 
moulting. That occupies above 24 hours. The first moult takes about 34 
hours. The second stage is 3i days and the moulting period is about 24 
hours. The third .stage is about 4 days and the moulting period is about 
35 houns. The fourth stage is about 4J days and the moulting period is 
about 36 Iwurs, The fifth stage is 8 days and then we put them on the 
chandrika.s and the fifth monit takes place in the cocoons, 

Vresident. —That takes altogether about 29 days. 

Mr. Khan. —29 to 30 days. 

President, —^What about the crossbreeds? 

Mr. Khan. —In the case of crossbreeds, the last stage which is the most 
important period as far as labour and consumption of leaves are concerned, 
is reduced from 8 days to 5i to 6 days, on an average. 

President. —What about the third stage? 

Mr. Khan. —About 4 days. 

President. — On the whole a reduction of about 3 days? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Pre.-iident.--With regard to the picking of leaves, I suppose female 
labour is employed. 
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Mr, 7\)Mn. —Yes. 

I'rrshlcnt .—And tlio rate is about As. 3 a day? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton.—la there any fliange in the rates? 

Mr. Khan. —Not .since tho last Tariff Hoard reported. Hero and tliere 
thei'e ina,y be a, slight variation but tliat does not affect th<! general level. 

PresUieni .—When you say that the m.'tximnm production is 10 laklis of 
Ib.s, under the present organi.satioUj what exactly do you wish to speeity 
by that p 

j\tr. Khan. —If all the crops are successful and if there are no disappoint- 
inents in respect of rainfall and such things. 

Vre.iident. —What acreage you take with that.? 

Mfr. Khan. —20,600 acres. 

President. —'Witli that acreage, you ean produce 10 lakh.s of Ih.s. of .sillc, 
Afr. Khan. —That i.s the maximum attainable. 

Mr. Houghton. —“What we really wonted to know was the extent to which 
tho industry could expand supposing prices were sufficiently high to attract 
more land under mulberry? 

Mr. Khan. —It could ho easily doubled in the course of two to three years. 
\Viwan Htthndur. —Originally we had more land under mulberry There 
i.s .scope for unlimited expnn.sion provided conditions are lavourahh',. Tho 
country has got all the advantages recjuired for the expansion of the ividustry. 

Mr. Khan. —In illustration of that p<unt, I would like to bring to tho 
notice of the Board the fact that when there was a rise in 1036-;i7, there 
was additional planting of -5,000 or 0,()(K) acres, of which .3,600 acre.s .are 
neglected now because of the. reduction in the price. Whenever there was 
an increase in price, the area under inulhei-ry increased. 

Mr. Houghton. —What is the exact price necessary to cause an incrcaso 
in acreages—tho exact price of cocoons? 

Mr. Khan. —It would be round about A.s. 5 a Ih. 

Mr. Htnighto/i. —What was the price of the cocoon which actually led to 
the increase in acreage under mulberry in 1!).'56? 

Air, Khan.— Ah. 4-6 was the average price for 19.37 but the .actual incrc.ase 
occurred when the cocoons were selling at A.s. .6 and As. 5-,3 jiios per lb. 

Air. Houghton .—That is a sort of critical price that is sufficient to bring 
more land under mulhcrry? 
lAewan liahadur. —Yes. 

President. —E-ich woman attends to how many ounces? 

Air. Khan. —She picks up about 60 to 70 lbs. a day and that costs about 
As. 3. 

President. —Crossbreeds yield a higher percentage of silk? 

Air. Khan. —They require less qu.antity of cocoons to produce an ounce 
of silk. 

Presiderit. —Fourteen or 13? 

Mr. Khan.—m. 

President. —As against 10? 

Mr. Khan. —1.3, 14 and 15. In this case we might take 1.3 as the average 
and that gives us about 8 to 10 per cent, increase in the .silk and there I 
am allowing compensation for the double cocoons. 

Air. Houghton. —The cost of producing cocoons is now less than it was 5 
years ago? 

Mr. Khan .—Quito so. i 



Mr, lioughton -.—But you got the same amuimt of cocoons out of the same 
amount of land P 

Mr. Khan. —But that is only an average; it does not reflect itself in 
the general condition. 

Mr. liourjhton. —Actually the cost of production is lower? 

Mr, Khan. —Just a little lower. 

Mr. Houghton. —So that if the Board found that As. 6 was a fair price 
for cocoons five years ago, the fair price of cocoons at the present day on 
the same considerations will be less than five anna.s? 

Mr. Khan. —Theoretically yes. The cost of production from crossbreeds 
has increased and that has affected only 25 to 30 per cent, of the total 
demand, but general market conditions will have to be taken on the majority 
basis rather than on the minority basis. Therefore the cost of producing 
cocoons practically remains the same and we have shown in our calculations 
As. 4-11 per lb. as cost of cocoons. That does not materially affect the 
condition, that is my submi.ssion. 

Mr. Houghton. —The percentage of crossbreeds is increasing fairly rapidly 
and in three years time the rate of progress of crossbreeds will be getting 
on to more than half. 

Mr. Khan. —In the cour.se of five years. In the course of 10 to 12 years 
everything will be crossbreed. 

President. —How far has the Association been able to succeed in persuad¬ 
ing raiyats to agree to the control of seed suirply? 

Biwan Bahadur. —We have tried it and we found very great opposition 
in the Siddlaghata area. It requires a good deal of propaganda. We tried 
some other area but everybodj’ says try other areas. Unfortunately it so 
happened that there was another party which 'was carrying on agita.tion 
against the intention of Government. 

Mr. Houghton. —I suppose legislation for the production of disease free 
seed is not a practical jiroposition unless Government is able to supply the 
whole demand. 

Biwan Bahadur. —The idea was not to introduce legislation all over the 
State all at once, hut to take power under legislation to confine it to areas 
where the greater proportion of the demand is already being met bv the 
State. 

Mr. Khan. —We are taking up the question again and trying to educate 
the raiyat. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you want to confine it to licensed producers? That 
is. the Japanese system, 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, that would be the system. 

President.—hi answer to question 15 you give the cost of various lands 
and yield of leaves. Has that infdrmation been collected from an indepen¬ 
dent source? I find there is some discrepancy between the figures supplied 
by the Government of Mysore and your figures. For example if you take 
deep well irrigated land, they have given a figure of 2-86 and as regards 
ehallow well irrigated 2'36. 

Mr. Khan. —Their investigation covers a wider field than ours. We have 
restricted our investigations to one or two places. 

President. —^What areas have you investigated? 

Mr. Ji/ion.™Ohennapatna and Siddlighata. We have not been able to 
defote attention to T. Narsipur area. 

President.—1 am confining myself to deep well irrigated gardens. 

Mr. rf/wn.—'Probably they are right as they have covered a wider field, 
SVo have taken only a few areas. 

President. —These are the actuals in answer to question 15?, 
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Mr. Khan. —The averages collected from some of our roprosentatives. 

Presidani. —For an annual expenditure of Ks, CO you are able to get 
6,000 lbs. of leaves on dry land? 

Mr. Kha7i.—Yos. 

President. —And the cost is 2’3 pies? 

Mr. Khan. —2-39 to 2'4 pies. 

President. —That is the same as given in the last Tariff Board report. 

Mr. Bomjhton. —Tho difference is that in the last Tariff Board enquiry 
you gave 6,000 lbs. as tho yield and Rs. 84 as the cost. 

Mr. Khan. —This covers a very large field. There aro areas where tho 
yield is 3,000 Ib.s. per acre and there are others where wo are getting 5,000 
lbs. per acre. In the Chonnapatna area the expenditure is more but they, 
aro getting a larger quantity of leaves. 

Mr. Itoughton. —It seems strange that in the three calculations that we 
have got though the figure of yield is different the cost of production is 
tlie same! I suppose the fact of the matter is that the costs really vary 
from village to village according to the nature of the cultivation and tho 
extent to which they manure the land. 

Mr. Khan. —It differs from area to area broadly speaking. For instance 
there i.s a difference in the cost of production between Malvalli and 
T. Nar.sipur because of the change in the soil. It suddenly changes from 
loamy to black cotton soil. 

Diwan Bahadur. —And people do not keep correct accounts at all. 

Mr. Houghton .—And one man may put manure and get a slightly higher 
crop than another. 

President. —I have got three .sets of calculations and the results come to 
the same thing namely 2-7 pies. You have given Rs. 42 for 3,000 lbs.; 
that is 2‘7. From Government I have got Rs. 56-12 for 4,000 lbs. that 
again is 2-7. The last Tariff Board was given Rs. 84 for 6,000 lbs. and 
that also is 2-7. I cannot understand why this similarity in the yield of 
leaves when costs are different. 

Mr. Khan .—There is in fact no variation because according to the nature 
of tho soil tho yield and expenses differ but the cost of production remains 
practically tho same. 

President. —The figures given are the averages for certain areae. Tho 
bfysore Government have given for dry land for T. Narsipur area; you 
have given for Chennapatna and Siddlighata and the last Tariff Board got 
for the whole of the dry area and for that they got a figure of Rs. 84 for 
6,000 lbs. yield, which comes to 2-7 pies. Bast time yon gave us Rs. 63-4 
for 5,000 lbs. in five years and you now give Rs. 60 for 5,000 lbs. of leaves, 

Mr, Khan, —As I have already said, our investigation did not cover 
such a largo field as was covered by the Government enquiry. We restricted 
our investigation to a few members of our A-ssociation and to a few important 
raiyats and that we have adopted as the figure. Government have a larger 
agency and collect information from a larger number of people and average 
it up. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you take the litter into consideration which the 
rearers get free? Instead of farmyard manure that manure is being used. 

Mr, Khan. —We do take that into consideration. You require a lo.ss 
number of cartloads. If the farmyard manure costs As. 12 the litter will 
cast Rs. 1-8. It has a ready market. 

Mr. Houghton. —This may be used on other crops? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. It is a very valuable manure. 

Mr. Houghton. —As regards tree mulberry the actual position at present 
is that there is very little if any tree mulberi-y in use at present? 
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Mr. Khan. —Yes, except in one seed cocoon area near Bidadi. There are 
a number of old trees there and the raiyata have got small holdings and they 
supplement the hush by the trees they have got, A very large number of 
topes have been planted there and the trees are coming up. 

Mr. Houghton. —Are many of these topes in possession of private 
individuals? 

Mr. Khan. —There are a number but that does not affect the cost of 
production at all because they are all 2 to 3 years old and are not yielding" 
adequate quantities of leaves yet. 

President., —You have given in answer to question 23 the cost of produc¬ 
ing cocoons from an ounce of seed. You have taken the leaf price as 2-7 
pies. That is for certain areas alone, so that the average must be reduced 
to that extent in proportion? 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes. 

President. —You have taken in your calculations 50 lbs. as the yield per 
ounce of seed. That is also on the low side because 2S per cent, is crossbreed. 

Mr. Khan. —That is only for Mysore. If we take the crossbreed we will 
have to increase it. 

President. —The Tariff Board cannot take the old calculations into 
account when progress has been made by the industry by rearing crossbreed 
cocoons. We cannot give protection on the basis of pure M.ysore alone. 
You don’t mean to say that the Tariff Board should ignore from its calcula¬ 
tions the progress that has been made with regard to crossbreed cocoons. 

Mr. Houghton. —Particularly the proportion has considerably increased. 

President. —Not only that. The yield of cocoons is now about 375 lbs. 
an acre as an average for the whole area. 

Diwan Bahadur. —It is comparatively a small percentage. 

President. —At the time of the last Tariff Board enquiry you had given 
a figure of 5 per cent, and now you have given 25 per cent, which is a 
fairly good figure. 5 per cent, we can ignore. The bulk was at that timo 
pure Mysore. Since then progress has been made to this extent. Suppose 
the Tariff Board grants you protection for the next 10 or 15 years as asked 
by you, surely a rapid progress will be made in this direction. 

Diwan Bahadur. —Not until 50 per cent, is reached. 

President. —Do you mean to say that for the next 15 years even if 
protection is granted, tho percentage will remain the same? 

Diwan Bahadur.—Ko. 

President. —I refer to cross-breeds. 

Diwan Bahadur. —It will increase from year to year. It will come up 
to 50 per cent. 25 to 30 per cent, is too low. 

President. —You want the Tariff Board not to take into consideration 
this 25 per cent, for the next 15 years? 

Diwan Bahadur. —No, until we have produced at least 50 per cent. 

President. —You are asking for protection for the next 15 years on the 
basis of As. 6 a lb. for cocoons. 

Diwan Bahadur. —Yes, so far as the measure of protection is concerned. 
As we go on improving, the measure of protection may be reduced. Wo 
want protection for 15 years. As we are able to bring down the cost of 
protection, we shall have no objection to the level of protection being 
reduced. 

President. —How many Tariff Board enquiries you want in those 15 years? 

Diwan Bahadur. —IVe don’t want many Tariff Board enquiries. 

President. —The measure of protection can only bo assessed by Tariff 
Board enquiries. ; 
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Diwan Bahadur. —Even without a Tariff Board, is it not possible for 
Government tq do it? 

Fresi«ie»it.-^XJnless you recommend a sliding scale. 

Diwan Bahadur. —We shall have no objection to that. 

President. have put up a proposal for a uniform duty of Rs. 3-10 
n Ib. 

Diwan Bahadur.' —We have taken the cost of production at a certain 
figure. As the cost of production goes down, we shall have no objection to 
the measure of duty being reduced correspondingly. 

President. —^That sche-mo must be put forward before the Board. 

Diwan Bahadur. —We have stated here the duty must be such to give ua 
the difference 'between the fair selling-price and the value o£ the imported 
article. 

President. —When the Tariff Board gives you protection, it gives you 
protection on a certain fair selling price which has been arrived at on 
certain figures of costs. 

Diwan Bahadur.—'■Yo.'e,. 

President. —You want, say, for the next 15 years a duty of Rs. 3-10. 
That is based on the price of As. 5 a lb. for cocoons. 

Diwan Bahadur. —Rs. 3-10 or such figure a.s will be necessary to make 
up the difference between onr fair selling price and the price of the foreign 
article. 

Fresident. —Who is to judge the fair selling price? 

Diwan Bahadur. —That is the point. 

President. —That has to be determined. 

Diwan Bahadur. —What we say at present is that there uas not been any 
appreciable reduction. 

President. —You want this duty on present figures. I have got to consider 
tho future cost as well. 

Diwan Bahadur. —At present there has not been any appreciable reduction 
in the fair selling price. 

President. —According to the statements now submitted the whole market 
has now changed and people prefer filature .silk. The Board wishes to pay 
more attention to filature silk at the pre.sent moment. I told you at the 
beginning that wo shall take up this matter with the Mysore Silk Filatures 
Limited who are appearing before us as to what the fair selling price in 
future should be. With regard to this important point of cocoons and 
mulberry leaves, I thought 1 might be able to discuss with you. 

Diwan Bahadur. —So far as mulberry leaves are concerned, as tho 
Secretary, explained, it is not po.ssible for us to have the tree mulberry 
substituted for the bush mulberry so as to bring down the co.st of production 
Immediately. 

Pre.sident.-^B,ven in the case of bush mulberry, I do not know whether 
we could take 2'7 pies for the whole period, 

Diwan. Bahadur. —There have not heeu many factors which have resulted 
or which have conduced to any reduction in the cost of production of bush 
mulberry. In fact no improvements have been effected in the cultivation of 
bush mulberry so as to bring down the cost of production. The most 
important item on which we depended for the reduction, in the cost of 
production was the .substitution of tree mulberry for bush mulberry. So far 
as bush mulberry itself is concerned these has been no reduction in the cost 
of production, ■ 

I’resiifenf.—There was a definite reduction on account of the bush 
mulberry expenditure in the last 5 years as submitted by the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment themselves from Rs, 92 to Rs. 63. I am now confining myself to bush 
mufiberry. ; 
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jyiwan Bahadur. —I cannot understand what are the causes which hav® 
probably contributed to the reduction in the cost of production. 

Mr. Khan.~—You mean between 1928’and 1933, 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Khan. —That has no reference to the present conditions. 

President. —No efforts have been made by the department to reduce the 
cost of production. 

Mr. Khan. —That has not been due to the efforts made by the depart¬ 
ment, but to the general economic circumstances. There was a general fall 
in the prices of articles as also in the wages. That was largely due to that 
fact if I rememher right. 

President. —I think the wagfes were taken as As. 6 and As. 3. 

Mr. Houghton. —That cause happened to cease just at the time the last 
Tariff Board enquired. 

Mr. Khan. —It was a critical period. 

Mr. Houghton. —There was a general fall going on and the economic 
caUiSes which led to the general fall ceased to operate just about the time 
the last Tariff Board reported. That is your position. If they continued 
to operate, you would have exirectcd a further fall, 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Bhmn Bahadur. —When we are expecting tf) bring about a reduction in 
the cost of pi-oduction, wo naturally refer to any reduction that will be 
effected by the improvements and not due to economic causes. Tlie oconomio 
causes are so very uncertain and a.s a result of those causes sometimes prices 
go up and sometimes prices go down. 

President. —They have given ns the details also. 

Diwan Bahadur. —So far as reduction is due to economic causes, we 
should not base any recommendation for reduction in the measure of protec¬ 
tion on that, I am only referring to any reduction in the cost that may 
be effected by improvements. So far as that aspect is concerned, I don’t 
think any impj'ovement has been effected in the cultivation of bush mulberry. 
The most important direction in which tlio improvement has to be effected 
is the substitution of bush mulberry by tree mulberry, 

Mr. Khan. —T think the fall was due to lower wages. 

President. —What were the wagesP 

Mr. Khan. —As. 8 in 1928. 

President. —In 1934 it was Aa, 6. 

Mr. Khan, —Yes. I definitely remember having given a statement taken 
from the records of the Sericultural Department showing the wages actually 
paid and we worked it out at As. 8. 

Mr. Houghton. —Those are agricultural wages. 

Mr. Khan.—-Yes. 

Mr. Houghton.- —Surely they are much less than As. 6. 

Mr. K/iaa.—Yes in .some places. Tho general average of As. 6 is suppo.scd 
to he a reasonable ono at presrmt. For instance in Chennapatna all labour 
is As. 6 now, so also in Siddlaghatta. 

Mr. Houghton. —In this cost you have worked out, nothing is included 
for tlio cost of ordinary household labour. 

Mr. Khan. —No, we have not specifically included that and in fact the 
Mysore Silk Association has been maintaining as on the i)revious occasions 
that if the rearer has to get adequate remuneration, a price of As. 8 jjcr 
lb. of cocoons would he justifiable. In our previous communications to the 
Government of India, we have indicated that. 

Mr. Houghton. —His remuneration for labour .should come out of tho 
profits, because you have not included anything tor his labour, Then that 
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should be paid for by a difference between the cost price of the cocoons and 
the price at which he sells it, 

Mt. Khan. —In fact it ought to happen, but doesn’t happen. 

Air, Houghton. —On that you put your case? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —You have given the cost of producing one pound of silk by 
charkha on page 18 of the replies to the General Questionnaire. That is 
second class quality? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —There is very little reduction I find from the figures submitted, 
Rs. 5-1-4 and Hs. 4-10-6. The difference is mainly due to the better price 
for the waste. 

Mr. Khan. —Yea. 

President. —We have given there at one anna as against As. 5-6. If I 
add As. 4-6, it will bo Bs. 4-15. It is practically the same. 

Air. Houghton. —Do they clean the waste? 

ilfr. Khan,~ln some areas they are doing it now to a limited extent. 

Mr. Houghton. —It was suggested to me the other day that they could 
obtain a much higher price if they cleaned the waste and consequently the 
cost of one pound of waste might be almost double that figure if they could 
be induced to do that. 

President. —The Madras Government have stated that in their represen¬ 
tation. 

Mr. Khan. —In another capacity I have carried on experiments in that 
direction and I find that from all the experiments we have conducted a 
pound of silk waste in cleaning loses about 13 tolas and in cleaning there 
is the additional charge of 1 anna 6 pies per lb, in labour., If wo add these 
to the present price we will practically get instead of As, 5-6 about As. 8-10 
or As. 9. The return will not be very much, but the quality of the .silk 
waste would improve and it would find a ready sale anywhere. 

Air. Houghton. —So that if wo took a higher figure for that, I think it 
would not bo a very much higher figure. 

Mr. Khan. —Because the quantity would get reduced. Instead of one 
pound, it would bo about 27 tolas. 

Diwan Bahadur. —Ordinary charkha silk would not sell at that price. 
Filature silk waste may sell at that price. 

Mr. Khan. —We get an improved price and a little more return. 

President. —What is the present position with regard to the “ Condition¬ 
ing House”? Haa the Association done anything in that direction? 

Air. Khan. —No, we have not been able to do it, because as we have 
repeatedly submitted the charkha silk that is produced in bulk does not 
admit of grading. If by “ Conditioning House ” you are meaning tho 
transactions conducted on the basis of “ Conditioned ” w'eight, it is a very 
desirable measure and that practice has not come into vogue, hut there are 
very few people that have appreciated that practice. It is the testing side 
that is more important in one respect and charkha silk does not admit of any 
instrumental inspections and therefore it is not possible to have a 
“ Conditioning House ” for the present. We must have filatures first aud 
along with filatures the “Conditioning House”, 

President. —What about the sorting of cocoons? Is that also not ijossible 
for the pure Mysore breed? 

Mr. Khan. —Not to the extent to which univoltine cocoons admit of. 

President. —Because of the floss? 

Air. Khan. —Yes. Sorting crossbreed cocoon^ is a little easier than Mysore 
cocoons. 
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3/r. Itoughf.nn-. —As regards the three qualities of charkha silk, are the 
economics very much the same? That is to say an individual reeler can, if 
ho likes, make any of the three qualities. Ono of these fs the third quality 
which he can make more quickly and get a different kind of silk, 

Mr. Khan. —Quito so. 

Mr. lioughion. —So that it doesn't matter very much to him which 
quality ho makes. Is there more profit in one quality than in another? 

Mr. Khan. —Not so, but there is a better demand in the market for the 
first quality than for the third quality. 

Mr, Houghton. —Does he have to be more skilful? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. In Siddlaghatta and Clasepet they are producing high 
grade silk and their silk sells more readily in the market than those produced 
in Malavalli. 

Mr, Houghton. —If a man is more skilful, then he will get a better 
remuneration. That is the position. It is not simply that he can make the 
tliird quality silk more quickly and thereby making up in quantity what is 
lost in quality, 

Mr. Khan. —There used to be a larger quantity of charkha silk of inferior 
grades also and the tendency had hardened them to produce larger quantitj’ 
of silk and put into the market. That tendency is gradually disappearing 
on account of the altered demand .of the Indian market and a regular 
attempt has been made by the reeler to improve the silk and, in fact the 
quantity of superior grade charkha silk has increased in percentage. 

President. —As regards these bulletins, if you take first the foreign prices, 
15th Juno, I find that the competition first was from China and the deniers 
were generally 28/32, 20/22, because these prices are those qualities wherea.s 
the competition now has changed from China to Japan and I find that che 
deniers are 20/22 and 13/16, 

Mr. Khan. —Yes a little portion is I3/1S. The bulk is 20/24 and 20/22. 
20/24 is not given. It is not the practice in International standards to 
give it, but the Indian market does require a variation from 20 to 24. 

President. —That means the foreigners are making a special quality of 
20/24. 

Mr. Khan. —It does not need any skill; it is covered up by a little more 
adjustment in reeling. 

President. —The price also does not differ very much. 

Mr. Khan. —No. The difference will probably be an anna per lb. 

President. —An anna more? 

Mr. Khan. —An anna less than that for 20/22. 

President.- —Is that coming in larger quantities? 

Mr. Khan. —Of late, the percentage has increa.secl. 

President. —Do you mean the percentage of 20/24? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —You have given us here 20/22, 

Mr. Khan, —Yes. 

President. —Is that not coming? 

Mr, Khan. —It is also coining but the weaver is paying more attention 
to 20/24 than to 20/22. A slight change has occurred in the character of 
the demand. 

President. —What proportion of 13/15 is coming? 

Mr. Khan. —Not more than 7 to 8 per cent, or at best 10 per cent. 

President. —At present I want to know the position about filatures. In 
the statement you say that about 10,000 lbs. of silk is being produced by 
filatures in Bangalore. 
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Air. KKan.—-Ym. 

1‘resideiit. —One filature has tranatorred itself to the Madras Presidency. 
Mr, Khan.—Yea. 

President. —Your filature which was of 34 ba.sins has now been taken 
over by the Mysore Silk Filatures^ Limited. Has that started working^ 

Mr. Khan. —It has taken over the basins and is continuing the work. 
President. —In the new premises? 

Air. Khan. —Not as yet in the new promises but they are putting up 
buildings. They have started construction *vork in T. Narasipur. 

President. —Are there any other filatures? 

Air. Khan. —No. 

President, —How do you calculate 10 thousand lbs. as silk-production 
in filatures? 

Air. Khan. —That is the annual production. The Bangalore Filature is 
about to be transferred to Kollegal. 

President.—The quantity will be reduced to that extent. 

Air. Roughton. —They will utilise to a certain extent Mysore cocoons. 
{‘resident. —Is Kollegal using pure Mysore? 

Mr. Khan.—I am not aware of that. 

President.—You yourself say that the future lies with the filature silk. 
How will that be adjusted with regard to charkhas? I find as it is the 
number of charkhas is reduced from 4,000 to 2,000. Will they be taken 
over by the filatures that will be established? 

Mr, Khan. —Of course, the charkhas will bo displaced by the filatures 
and in the interests of the industry they must go because wo have to 
compete against a superior grade of silk and charkhas cannot manufacture 
it. 

Mr. Boughion. —There is no room for the actual people who have been 
working charkhas in the filatures. The labour they would take on would 
be not the present reelers, 

Mr. Khan. —I would not do for the simple reason that the present 
charkha reeler has adapted himself to bad conditions and bad di.scipline. 
Of oourse, some of these reelers who arc younger can be absorbed. It 
depends upon the age more or less. 

Mr. Boughton. —The older people cannot he absorbed. 

Mr. Khan. —Half of them could be absorbed. That is my general 
impression. 

Mr. Anhlesaria.~The other half should starve? What would you do 
with them? ' 

Piwan Bahadur. —As a home industry we should not like charkhas to 
go out entirely. Considerable improvements will have to be effected. It 
is, I think, to that end the Department is giving some attention to the 
improvement of the quality and one would not liko to see that the 
charkhas go away. Side by side with the introduction of filatures, we 
will have to improve the quality of the charkha silk. The charkha silk 
will not completely go out. 

Mr. Khan.—l was just referring to the ideal. The ultimate aim of the 
industry would he to displace charkha silk. 

Mr. Anlclesaria. —Half the labour would have to starve then. 

Mr. Khan. —Probably one half would he absorbed by filatures. The 
other half released could ultimately he absorbed in the general sericultural 
industry as brokers for cocoon purchasers. A little adjustment would ho 
necessary and if the filatures to be established are a little more sympathetic 
it would be possible to bring about the adjustment. 
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Presidetit, —Witih regard to the price of tlie filature silk, I find they 
are able to get more price than the Japanese silk. The price ior Baugalora 
Filature silk 13/15 is quoted as Its. 7-4 as against Its. 6. 

Mr, Khan. —These are quotations but actually probably they won’t 
get more than Ks. 7 or Bs. 7-2. 

President.—Even then it is more. 

Mr. Khan .—The quality of the silk is very much superior. The saris 
made out of Mysore Filature silk last very much longer than those made 
out of Japanese filature silk. 

President. —That means ftiere is a distinct demand for such silk. Other¬ 
wise they cannot maintain that price. 

Mr. Khan .—If we produce more filature silk, there would be an insistent 
demand. 

President,~The price is more by a rupee than that of the quality 
which is coming from Japan. 

Mr, Khan .—That is the price we demand and with difficulty we got 
it. So far as denier is concerned, it is the same but in regard to elasti¬ 
city, tensile strength, durability, etc., being superior it commands a better 
price. 

President. —Is it being appreciated by weavers? 

Mr, Khan.- —They know it very well, but it depends upon the con¬ 
sumers finally. If they want cheaper grade saris, they go in for those 
made out of Japanese filature silk. 

President. —What is the bulk of the production? What deniers are 
being produced? You have given ns different deniers. 

Mr. Khan. —I have not got definite information regarding the quantities 
produced. We have got quotations as they are producing them hut not. 
the quantities. 

President. —^What deniers are wanted by the market at present? 

Mr. Khan.—20/24, and 20/22. 

President .—As regards spun silk, only one quality is coming 210 doubled. 

Mr. Khan .—Largely it is that. Sometimes we get SOs doubled up. 

President .—What would bo the price? 

Mr. Khan .—If former is Rs. 5-8 the latter would be Rs. 3-4 to Rs. 3-8.. 

President .—This is Rs. 3-6, 

Mr. Khan .—The highest price for spun silk is Rs. 4-6 to Rs. 5-11. 

President .—Is that for August or July? 

Mr. Khan .—15th July. 

President .—You might send Us copies of that, 

Mr. Khan .—Yes (handed in). 

President .—That means the prices have all gone up. 

Mr. Khan.^So far as spun silk is concerned the price has gone up. 

President .—Even the Japanese silk has gone up Rs. 6-3 instead of 

Rs. 6. 

Mr. Khan. —I would like to bring to the notice of the Board that 
the imports of Japanese silk are relatively less than the imports of Canton 
silk now. 

President.^Bince which month? 

Mr. Khan.—Since the last two or three months as will be seen from 
the Seaborne stotistlcs. In the last three months out of the total imports 
of 402,000 lbs., 285,000 lbs. come from Chma. 

President .—All tbis is coming evidently from Canton. 

Mr. Khan .—Yea. One point I wish to make clear and that is this. 
The Association is only quoting the prices actually got from the owner 

6a 
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of the Filature but the rate at which it is being sold we are not informed. 
I am given to understand that the actual price realised is very much below 
Es. 7-4. 

President. —What is the use of these quotations thenP Is this Bs. 7-4 
a nominal quotation P 

Mr. Khan. —It is quoted at that rate. Whether there are purchasers or 
not at that rate, we could not tell you. What I understand is that the 
prices actually realised are very much less. 

President. —You say that the Mysore Silk Association maintains a 
separate agency to collect market rates for silk. By market rate wo 
understand rates at which transactions take place. These bulletins do not 
contain market rates. 

Piwan Bahadur. —This very question was discussed by us at one of the 
meetings with the owner of the Filature. The reply that we have been 
given is that only a small quantity of this quality is produced for which 
it is possible to get a better price on account of its superior quality. 
But if more quantity is produced, it may not be possible to get that 
price. 

President.—He is not confining himself to one kind of denier. Ho 
is manufacturing 4 or 5 kinds of deniers, 

Diwan Bahadur. —For a small quantity there is a local demand; that 
is what we have been given to understand. 

President. —If you take the prices given by him with regard to filature 
silk, you will find that in every case it is higher than the price of tho 
foreign silk sold in tho Bangalore market. 

Mr. Khan. —For a superior quality, they are prepared to pay a little 
more. 

President. —You are supplying us figures of market rates, not as I 
understand them, but nominal quotations taken from private individuals. 
They may be filatures but they are private filatures. As far as tho rates 
arc concerned, you may say that the rate at which it is quoted is Bs. 8, 
but that does not mean that you should put down here ns Rs. 8. 

Mr. Khan.' —That is because there is only one agency for that filature, 

President.'—AHer all the market must come to know that. Those 
transactions must be reported. The production of the Bangalore Filature 
consists of various kinds of deniers. If I compare tlnnr prices with the 
prices of foreign silk, in every case the price is higher. 

Mr. Khan. —We have made that point clear. We have said that prices 
for the Bangalore filature silks are quoted as such and such. But i,iie 
actual prices realised we are very sorry wo do not know. They arc not 
given to us. With regard to the others, there is scope for general verifica¬ 
tion which we. do. 

President. —Do I understand that all these quotations regarding filature 
silk are from Silva’s? 

Afr. Khan. —^Yes. ' 

President. —^What about the filature silk turned out by the Mysore 
Government Filature and the domestic basins? 

Mr. Khan. —Practically more than 00 per cent, of the production of 
Mysore Filature Bilk was being consumed by the Government Silk Weaving 
Factory. 

President. —Is there no price fixed? 

Mr. Khan. —They have got some sort of a formula adopted as between 
one concern and the other. 

President, —^,It does not come into the market? 

Mr. Khan. —It does not affect the market at all. 
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President. —With regard to the next statement that you have given ui 
about Jaijaneso dumping and various prices, I find a similar statement 
has been supplied to us by the Mysore Government. 

Mr. Khan. —We have extracted this from the Published Journals and 
this question has been discussed between us and Government representatives 
and there is a common origin about it. 

President. —I had better take up this question with the Government 
representatives. The only point I want to know is with regard: to these 
exchanges. In 1929-30, you say, Japa,nese yen was 100 = Rs. 135. When 
the Tariff Board reported it was 89; now it is Rs. 77 = yen 100. It is 
practically half. 

Mr. Khan. —Yea, 

President. —With regard to the other quotation it was 117 taels and it 
has gone down to Rs. 49=100 taels; similarly Hong Kong dollar was 
Rs. 88 = 100 and at present it is Rs. 78=100 dollars. That has not varied 
very much. 

Mr. Khan. —Not very much, 

President. —These Yokohama rates that you have given are rates prevail¬ 
ing in Japan? 

Mr. Khan. —In the Yokohama silk exchange for various classes of silk. 
These have been taken from authentic reports. 

President. —And the export figures collected by you? 

Mr. Khan. —They have been collected from the same report (handed 
in). t 

President. —What about these figures you have given showing the value 
of seed cocoons ? 

Mr. Khan. —Tho.se are from notifications as to where seed cocoons are 
available and the prevalent prices so that people who are interested may 
get into touch with those villagers who produce seed cocoons, (handed in). 

President, —You have given us in answer to question 61 the percentage of 
silk waste. It is 75 per cent, of the raw silk produced in filatures. This 
is for pure Mysore? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —What will it be for cross-breeds? 

Mr. Khan. —Probably 65; that is my impression. 

President. —1 think the Mysore Government has given 60, 

Mr. Khan. —It is less than that in Mysore, 

President. —What is the price you are able to get for silk waste outside 
India? I want to know about filature waste. 

Mr. Khan .—It used to be exported a few years ago and we were getting 
.very good prices then. 

President. —If you ttko 1936-37 it was 3 lakhs of lbs. What was the 
price at that time? 

Mr. Khan —The minimum was 5 annas and the maximum about As, 6-3. 
That is for charkJha silk waste. Filature silk waste is not quoted and 
almost all the filature silk waste that was available was purchased by 
the spun silk factories. 

President,- —With regard to tariff valuations your opinion is that the 
duty should be assessed on the invoice values? 

Mr. Khan .—Yes. It covers a very long period and there are so many 
fluctuations. 

Mr. Poughton. —Would it not bo equally satisfactory to decrease the 
intervals for whidh tariff valuations arc made, say 6 months instead of 
for a year ? 

Mr. Khan. —Even six months would be a very long period. 
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President. —-With regard to the question of protection on what month 
have you taken the declared value as Re. 2-8? 

Diwan Bahadur.-—June, 1938. 

President. —Don’t you take the average of the year or average of four 
or five years? 

Diwan Bahadur. —In June, 1936, it was Rs. 2-11-3, Rs. 3-6-11 in 1937 
and Rs. 2-10-4 in 1938 in the same month. 

Mr. Houghton. —Ls there any seasonal variations in prices.^ 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, 

Mr. Houghton. —It usually goes up in certain months of the year? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —Which are usually the highest and lowest months? 

Mr. Khan. —In Septembsr-Novemher period prices are more favourable; 
prices are cheaper then than in other months. 

Diwan Bahadur. —The e-x-duty price was Bs, 2-15-7 in March last and 
at the present day it is Rs. 2-8; calculated at the present selling price, 
i.e., Rs, 3-15-6. 

President. —If you take 31st July you will find that the denier mostly 
used was 20/22; therefore it will be Canton steam filature silk—that is 
Rs. 4-6, minu.s 14 annas and 25 per cent, will be the ex-duty price which 
is about Rs, 2-12. 

Diwan Bahadur. —Yes. It varies from month to month. 

President. —With regard to the price of R.s 6-2-6, for charkha silk fixed 
by the last Tariff Board, the price of waste was taken at one anna and 
you have taken waste at As. 5-6. To that extent it has to bo reduced. 

Mr. Khan, —If this price can be maintained. 

President. —Besides, as I pointed out, if 1 take the average for mulberry 
leaves, the price of cocoons will be slightly less because you have taken 2-7 
in your calculation ignoring the 75 per cent, of the area. 

Mr. Houghton. —On this question of 15 years, the ultimate factor in 
the price of silk is the price at which Japan is able to sell its silk in 
America. There may be fluctuations in the price of silk in the course of 
the next 16 years and ,T suppose you would agree that if such a long 
period was taken, there must be some method for altering the amount of 
protection in the course of the 15 years to suit fluctuations in prices which 
we cannot at present forecast. You will agree to that? 

Diwan Bahadur.—We agree. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Mr. Srinivasan, I want to put some general questions 
to you as representative of the silk industry in Mysore, specially of the 
sericultural branch of it. You say in your memorandum that the last Tariff 
Board report on which you rely came to the conclusion that all the three 
conditions laid down by the Fiscal Oommisaion were satisfied in the case 
of the silk industry? 

Diwan, Bahadur. —Yes 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You also agree with the findings of facts on which that 
opinion is based? 

Diwan Bahadur, —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You will find that the Tariff Board came to the conclu¬ 
sion that unless and until the Government of India carried out certain 
measures which they recommended along with the protective tariff, the 
industry will not be able to stand on its own legs. 

Diwan Bahadur. —I quite agree. There it is the Government of India 
and here it is the local Government. 
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Mr. Anhlesaria. —They also came to the conclusion that if the then 
existing unfair competition was prevented, tho industry would not require 
any protection at all. 

Diwan Jialiadur. —Yes, provided it was given sufficient time to develop 
so that it could bring down the cost of production to a certain stage. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If we could stop unfair competition that is all we 
could do to help the industry; Government have no control over your 
cost of production. What they can do is to stop unfair competition, 

liiwwn Bahadur. —I agree. 

Mr, Ankle.uiria. —It is plain that the measure of j^rotection granted last 
time has not been able to stop foreign competition; on the contrary foreign 
competition has increased. 

Biwati Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. AnklKsaria .—And you want more protection? 

Biukin Bahadur. —Yes. Even more than what was recommended by the 
Tariff Board at that time. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —The pro.sent import figures do not take into account the 
largo amount of smiiggling tHiut is going on. 

Diwan Bahadur. —There must be but I cannot say anything about that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You want 150 per cent, protection on raw Bilk. 

Diican Bahadur. —Unfortunately the difficulty is that the measure of 
protection 'that I want works out to 150 per cent, based on the present 
market prices. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^Havo you thought of the effect that it would produce 
on the revenues of the Treasury? Do you think that it will stop imports? 

Diwan Bahadur. —I don’t think by raising the duty to a reasonable 
figure, imports will stop completely. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am talking of the 150 per cent. I am not talking of 
the reasonable figure. 

Diwan Bahadur. —By taking the cac'diity price of Rs. 2-6, it works out^ 
to 1.50 per cent. What I would say is that if the price of Japanese silk 
or foreign silk goes up to Us. 4, I don’t think ,T would require 150 
per cent. It is very difficult even to fix up a percentage. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —We can only work on present conditions. We cannot 
anticipate the future. 

Diwan Bahadur. —At the same time past experience has dliown that prices 
vary to such an extent from time to time that it is very difficult to adopt 
a particular formula. I do not know what are tho practical difficulties 
of the Customs Deiiartment. 

A/r. Anklesaria. —I am on that 150 per cent, demand. 

Diwan Bahadur. —According to to-day’s rates, it works out to 1.50 per 
cent. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What effect it would have on the Government’s 
revenue ? 

Diwan Bahadur. —That is a point on which it is very difficult foi me to 
say. One thing I may .say and that i.s there is such a large demand for 
silk in India that it may not be possible for many years to come for the 
local industry to supply all the demand. So a certain amount of silk 
must be coming in even with the incroa.sed duty, so th.at what may bo 
lo,st by a little fall in imports will lie made up by the incroa.se in duty. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Raw silk is the basic material for lots of other allied 
industries and 1.50 per cent, duty on raw silk would require counter¬ 
balancing duty on all those industries. 

Diwan Bahadur. —Yes, on silk goods. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You know that silk is useful for military purposes 

also. 
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Diwan Bahadur. —Yea. 

Mr. Aiiklesaria. —And India is the only country except Cyprus which 
can produce silk fit lor military purposes, 

Diwan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And on that ground it would be the duty of Govern¬ 
ment to protect the industry and develop it. 

Diwan Bahadur. —That is what I have said in my memorandum. 

Mr. Ankltisaiia. —iTf Government has to help the industry and if tho 
development is for the purposes of tho whole British Empire, it is fair 
that tho whole Britislli Empire should share the burden. I moan if it 
involves sacrifices—it does require sacrifice, it would be fair, if these sacrifices 
are to bo borne by India for the sake of tho whole Empire, tho whole 
Empire should have a share in that burden. 

Diwan Bahadur. —I do not know. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If tho Government is to forego a crore of rupees for 
developing the silk industry and tSiat development has to take place for 
tho purposes of the whole Empire, not for India alone, 1 say the whole 
Empire should bear the burden and not India alone, 

Diwan Bahadur, —It is going to benefit the whole British Empire which 
can draw its supply from one of its own countries instead of probably 
depending upon foreign countries for one of the most important materials 
of war. In that way no doubt the whole British Empire is interested. 
To w'hat extent they will probably be prepared to share the burden, I do 
not know. As a matter of principle it is all right. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you agree with me there, don’t you think the 
system of bounties instead of protective tariffs would be more suitableP 

Diwan Bahadur. —So far as our industry is concerned, whichever system 
is adopted, it does not make much of a difference. The point to bo considered 
is which is more practicable. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —I am just coming to that. The last Tariff Board did 
consider this question of bounties, but for certain reasons they didn’t think 
that that was a bettor method of helping the Silk industry. I will deal 
with these reasons. They say that cottage industry is not suitable for 
bounties. Now can you point out one country in which the Silk industry 
has not been a cottage industry and has not been helped by bounties instead 
of by protective tariffs? 

Diwan Bahadur. —T know in all countries where silk has foimed an 
important cottage industry, it has received considerable assistance from 
Government. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —F'or instance France and Czechoslovakia. Can you from 
your study of the Japanese conditions say whether the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment give bounty to the cocoon producer? 

Diwan Bahadur. —Not in any specific manner—only indirect bounties. 

Mr. Ankle.iaria.—Mr. Khan, you have been in Japan and you have 
studied the Japanese economic conditions of tho Soricultural Industry and 
have made your recommendations to the Mysore Government, All those 
recommendations are being carried out or have already been carried out, 

Mr. Khan. —They have taken action on almost all the recommendations. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The re.sult has been that the cost of production of 
cocoons has been reduced by 30 per cent. 

Mr. Khan. —As I have already submitted the cost of production has not 
been reduced. We have been able to supply a larger quantity of crossbreed 
layings which has to a certain extent improved tho condition of tho raiyat, 
but the cost of production ha.s not been reduced in the State taken as a 
whole. 

Diwan Bahadur. —For about 25 per cent, of the users, the cost is reduced. 
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Mr. Anklesaria.— Cocoon production is not susceptible to large scale 
production. You cannot have big factories and big establishments for 
producing cocoons. It has to be produced by individuals only. 

Mr. Khan. —Quite so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There is no scope for largo scale production. 

Mr. Khan.. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —On all those grounds just mentioned would you agree 
with me that bounties would be a better way of helping the industry than 
the protective tariffs? If you read the Fiscal Commission’s Report, you 
will find that on all these grounds bounties are preferred to protective 
tariffs. 

Mr. Khan. —The difficulty is administrative. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If administrative difficulties are overcome, you would 
agree that bounty would be a preferable method of giving ffielp than protect¬ 
ive tariffs, 

Mr. Khan. —That would also depend on the way in which bounties have 
to bo distributed. I would like to make that point clear. In Italy they 
are guaranteeing the filatures any losses that they might incur by paying 
to the raiyat 6 annas 6 pies per lb., this year’s price. If the price falls 
down below that, the filatures may pay it up and obtain the subsidy from 
Government. J.t means they are compelled to pay a certain price to the 
reeler. They have got a reguhir method and in France bounty is paid 
direct to the rearer himself. The French industry has dwindled to such 
a small extent that it does not require much attention to be paid by the 
departmental officers in distributing tho bounty. 

•Mr. Anklesaria. —It has been, working successfully in Italy. Is it possible 
to introduce that system here? 

Mr. Khan. —Unfortunately there are no filatures here. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say that if protection is granted, the cost of 
X)roduction would bo reduced by 50 per cent. What would be the price on 
that basis? 

Dman Bahadur. —The fair selling price as it was assumed at the time 
of the last report was Bs. 6-2. It would work out probably to about 
Rs, 3-8. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Compared with the Japanese price? 

Biwa.n Bahadur. —^Fat-duty price is Rs. 2-8. With the duty as 1 said it 
works out to 150 per cent. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —After 16 years you still require duty on Japanese silk 
if your price is Rs. 3-8 after 15 years and if the Japanese price i.s Rs. 2-8, 
your price is likely to go down rather than go up. As you improve, tho 
Japanese industry may also improve. In that case even after 15 years 
you would require protection. 

Biwan Bahadur. —It is very difficult to say what amount of protection 
will he required after 15 years. The various methods by which we expect 
to bring down the cost of production are improvements in mulberry cultiva¬ 
tion and improvements in other directions. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Even after 15 years you would not be rid of protection. 

Diu'an Rafmdur.—We hope we would not require any protection. After 
all you can only say that you expect a certain result. Can anybody guarantee 
what would happen? It is possible to bring down the cost of production, 

Atr. Anklesaria ,—Is there any appreciable production of filature “iis- 
waste ? 

Afr. Khan. —Not now, 

Mr. Ankle.-iaria .—3’here is only one filature. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, i 
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Mt'. Anldcsai'ia. —As regards the reelers wlio would be displaced by 
filatures, you said tliat they would become dalals and tliat sort of tlung. 

AJr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria .—Can you toil me approximately the number of dalals 
nt prosentf 

Air. Khan .—We have got 2,000 charkhas and there are about 600 dliarkhas 
in the cottages which are used by the rearers themselves for reeling their 
own cocoons, but the prolessioual reelers w'e might put at about 3,000. 
Tl.cro are also helpers and that sort of labour. They will find other occupa¬ 
tions that would suit tlioin. If the filatuies are established, probably about 
half of them would bo absorbed. 

Mr. Anklesiwia .—As reelers? 

Air. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Anldenaria .—And the other half will have to seek some other 
em))loyment. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Air. Anldesaria .—Can they do it easily? 

Mr. Khan .—As I sulimitted already with a little sympathetic considera¬ 
tion on the part of the filature establishments, it is possible to absorb 
thorn. 

Pr.esident .—If there is anything you would like to add to what has 
already been discussed, we would like to hoar. Have you got any now 
point to urge? 

l)iwan Bahadur.—There is very little to add to the statement T have 
already made except practically reiterating and emphasising what has been 
said already. We have taken the finding of the last Tariff Board as pr.acti- 
cally the starting point and on that wo hav'e based all our proposals in 
our representations. At the time of the last Tariff Board Enquiry it was 
found that Its. C-2 was the fair selling price for charkha silk and U.s. G-13 
for the filature silk. On the basis of that and the then selling price the 
cj;-dut,Y of .lajianese silk was calculated at Ils. 3-12, and the Tariff Board 
rocomrnendod a duty of Rs. 2-6 per lb. Sub.sequently tllie price fell to 
Rs. 2-12 so that was one ru)>oc lower than the cx-duty price which tho 
Tariff Board had taken as the basis of their recommendation. So wo 
considered that the position was worse by one rupee. Jfiven the duty of 
Rs. 2-6 recommended by the .Board was not sufficient and wo wani.'d 
Rs. 3-6. We w'ent on deputation to the Government of India, and asked 
for Rs. 3-6 on the ground that the price had gone down by a rupi.-e since 
tho Tariff Board had reported. Wc have to reiterate this pc)int now. 
Out of Rs. 6-2 you have taken, naturally we h,ave to take into accouTit 
the increased price which the waste now produced gets. Even after making 
that allowance, it will work out to very nearly the same figure we want. 
If the indu,stry is to he i>rotected, it must ho ijrolected adequately. Inade¬ 
quate protertion is not of much use, in fact if you want to stimulate the 
liroductlon of silk and encourage people to take up the industry, which 
is practically to revive the industry, protection must he adequate, other¬ 
wise they cannot take it up with any hope of making profit. During tlu- 
last five years if protc'ction had been adequate, the progress or revival of 
the industry would have been mueb more. The fact flint there has not been 
adequate virotection accounts for the fart th.at we have not biHin able to 
make much headw.sy. It is no use giving protection merely for raw silk. 
I'riless a corri-sviouding protection is given fo manufactured silk gomls, 
the weavers will be thrown out of work. In order that tho weaving industry 
may not suffer, we want protection to he given against imported manu¬ 
factured goods. We also want the same measure of protection for spun 
.silk. About a year ago Government g.avc the .same protection for spun 
silk as for silk yarn aff'd even now we w.ant the same rate of protection 
for spun silk as for raw silk,, otiherwise the spun silk will displace tho 
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raw silk. All the facta are before you. With regard to noils, we have no 
protective duty on noils. Wo are nianulacturing noils tor the first time 
in spun silk mills. In order to avoid unhealthy competition wo want 
protection for noils. 

President .—As far as spun silk and noils aro concerned, I may point 
out that things have changed since the last Tarifi' Board reported. At 
that time wo did not consider them because they were not produced in 
India. To-day both these kinds of yarns are being produced in India 
and therefore I told you that we would take up these points with the 
Mysore Spun Silk and Mysore Silk Filatures when they appear before us. 
It will all depend on the cost of production in India and the duty will 
have to bo adjusted accordingly. It is not possible to agree to an auto¬ 
matic duty as in the past. I mean tliat we cannot agree that if the duty 
on raw silk is such and such, the duties on other things must be also the 
same. 

Diwan Bahadur .—That question will have to bo considered. 

President. —As regards the question ol protection 1 have already com¬ 
municated to you that it will all depend upon the fair selling price 
which will be calculated on the basis of filature silk which is now going 
to be produced in M,yKore Territory and the cost of filature silk in other 
places. You have given us a general idea of the Association’s mind with 
regard to the duty, tiho period necessary and the kinds of duties on other 
articles of silk. The Board will take note of all that you have said. What 
I want to know is: Is there any new point? We have covered all tho 
points raised in your various representations and the Board wanted to 
supplement that by asking a few questions with regard to cocoons and 
mulberry on which the Association is fully competent to give an opinion. 



3. THE MYSORE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. BANGALORE. 

Evidence of Messrs. NARAYAN RAO G. NAIK, Rajacharitavisarada 
Rao Sahib C. HAYAVADANA RAO and K. SHAMA AYAR, 
recorded at Bangalore on Tbunday, the 11th August, 1938. 

President. —Rao Sahib Hayavadana Rao, you are the President of the 
Mysore Chamber of CommorceP 

Itao Sahib. —Yea. 

President. —^Mr. Naik, you are one of the members of the Chamber? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —Mr, Shama Iyer, you are the Secretary of the ChamberP 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —^You have sent us a memorandum as well as replies to the 
questionnaire and I will just run through the memorandum first before 
we take up the replies to the questionnaire. 

Pao Sahib. —^Yes. 

President. —The bill for granting protection to the seripultural industry 
was passed in April, 1934, and the first representation was made with 
regard to the inadequacy of the duty on the 6th of October, 1934. 

Bao Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Is that correct? 

Bao Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Did you do anything when the Bill was under discussion in 
the Legislative Assembly ? After the proposals of the Government of India 
were published with regard to their intention of granting protection by 
means of such duties 25 per cent, vlvs llj annas, did your Chamber make 
any representation ? 

Bao Sahib. —No, not at that time. 

Mr. Iyer. —We protested that protection was inadequate and said tha* 
Government would have to reconsider the matter and give further protec¬ 
tion. 

President. —So your Chamber was active from the time the bill wa.s 
publiished. 

Bao Sahib .-^-Certainly. 

President. —How many representations you have made uptil now? 

Bao Sahib. —Since the Government of India passed orders on the Tariff 
Board’s recommendations wo have been active with the object of getting 
them revised. Even with regard to the deputation it was organised by the 
Silk Association with the help of the Chamber? 

President. —When did you go on deputation before the Hon’ble the 
Commerce Member ? 

Bao Sahib. —In 1936. 

President. —Did you also press the claim of the Spun Silk Industry? 

Mr. Naik. —Yea. 

President. —At that time I suppose you didn’t .say anything about the 
thrown silk. Did you state that the recommendations of the Tariff Board 
should be accepted by Government in toto with regard to the various articles 
of silk? 

Mr. Naik. —^We didn’t make any mention of thrown silk. We made a 
special representation in regard to spun .silk as we had made a beginning. 

Bao Sahib. —Even in the last Tariff Board enquiry, a special reference 
was made to the thrown silk. 
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president. —Before I take up your replies to the questionnaire, I would 
like to ask you one or two general questions. Are you still publishing 
prices f 

Jtao Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —We have got copies from the Mysore Silk Association, but 
we 'have not received any from the Mysore Chamber qf Commerce* 

Bao Sahib.—Here are some. (Handed in). 

President. —I would like to have some latest prices. 

Mr. Iyer, —Yes. (Handed in). 

President. —Are these weekly? 

Mr, Iyer. —Yes, Since 1916 we are publishing these. 

President. —The Mysore Silk Association is publishing fortnightly. 

Mr. Iyer. —^Yes. 

Bao Sahib. — This circulates very Widely in the State ns well as outside. 

President.—What agency do you employ to get the information? 

Bao Sahib. —The important agem^ is our Secretary. 

Mr. Iyer, —I myself personally go every Saturday and then verify the 
prices with the quotations. 

President. —With regard to the quotations for silk and with regard to 
the quotations for cocoons? 

Mr. Iyer. —Only for silk. 

President. —You are not publishing prices for cocoons? 

Mr. Iyer .—No. 

President. —^What about the exchanges? Do you take them from the 
Banks ? 

Mr. Iyer. —Because there are variations I generally copy from the Indian 
papers such as the Hindu and other important papers. 

President.—What is the Japanese exchange to-day? It is not given 
here. You have only given the exchange for Shanghai. I think that is 
an omission. 

Mr. Iyer. —I will include that also. 

Mr. Naik. —Rs. 77 is equal to 100 yen. 

President. —Don’t you publish prices of Canton and Japanese filature 
silk? 

Mr. Iyer. —No. I have no agency to get reliable information and there¬ 
fore we don’t publish. 

President. —^When you publish these prices of Mysore Silk in various 
centres, I suppose the price from so and so to so and so represents the 
fluctuations during the week. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, minimum and maximum rates. 

President.—Yon know the last Tariff Board stated that there were three 
qualities in existence in Mysore as far as charkha silk is concerned. 

Bao Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —I want to know whether you are publishing prices according 
to the qualities or simply according to the places where they are produced. 

Mr. Iyer. —According to the places. 

President .—It does not give a correct idea to the Board as regards to 
price of first quality of charkha silk except in one or two places like 
Bidlaghatta and Kempanhalli which produce better silk hut one cannot be 
sure what these prices would represent. 

Mr. Naik. —Charkha silk cannot be graded like that. It is only thick 
and thin depending on sizes. 
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PrRsident. —I wish you had been liere yesterday afternoon. There wers 
several handloom weavers wlio said that there was some sort of grading with 
regard to charkha silk. That means they were able to distinguish qualities. 

Mr. Naik. —There also you will find evenness and unevenness. 

Preiident. —Could you supply us with the prices of first, second and 
third quality charkha silkP 

Bao Sahib.~The place is identified with silk, 

Preiident. —As far as Sidlaghatta is concerned, it will be 100 per cent, 
first class silk? 

Bao Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —Are there any other places about which you can say the 
same? 

Bao Sahib. —Chennapotna—2nd quality 70 to 75 per cent. 

President. —Which is the third quality? 

Mr. Naik. —Malvalli and other places. 

President. —You will give a little more information later. 

Bao Sahib. —Yea. 

President. —How do you get the Kollegal prices? 

Bao Sahib. —From the Kollegal dealers in Bangalore. 

President.~Jn answer to question 1, you state: “ There has been no 
progress in the Sericultural industry in Mysore since protection was granted 
in 1934 ”. 

Bao Sahib.-~Yes. 

President. —Is that statement based on simply the acreage? 

Bao Sahib. —Largely on acreage. Of course the time too was of a 
short duration and the ups and downs of the markets are responsible. 
Unfortunately the prices fell again. All the old gardens came to be neg¬ 
lected and the newly planted gardens did not receive the attention required. 
To-day the area may be taken as about 26,000, The whole trouble was that 
protection granted was insufficient. That was the real complaint. The 
whole gravamen of our complaint is that. 

President. —Have you made any recommendation as to what the protection 
should be for the industry in the future? 

Bao Sahib. —We have. 

Preside.nt. —I don’t think you have dealt with that question. 

Bao Sahib. —^We have stopped with our reply to question 67. 

President. —You have left that to Mr, Naik who is now the Managing 
Agent of the Mysore Silk Filature, Limited. 

Bao Sahib. —Yes. 

President. —You have given the price of Canton and Japanese filature 
silk in answer to question 53. How have you been able to obtain these 
prices ? 

Bao Sahib. —About duties I may add wo have given in the memorandum 
which we supplied in the earlier stage. 

President. — 1 am now talking about prices. 

Afr. Naik. —We get the prices locally from merchants who get silk from 
Bombay and Madras Ports. 

President. —What about the, first quality of charkha silk? What places 
have you taken into consfdoration ? 

Mr. Naik. —Sidlaghatta and Kempanh.alli—No. 1 quality; something in 
Closepet also. It depends upon the reelcrs. 

President.—1 find the variation very wide from Its. 3-15 to Rs. 6. 

Mr. Naik. —It also depends upon the failure of the crops. There is 
a certain amount of continuous demand for charkha silk in Bangalore and 
they specially use it for weft to give the sari a good finish in preference 
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to imported ones. 

rresident. —The first quality of charkha silk gets as high as Rs. 6 per 
lb, 

Mr. Naih. —The crops have failed, 

i'residenf.—There was a temporary boom and the price went up from 
1937 to early 1938^ but if you look at the price of 1936, I find that the 
price of Canton filature silk was R,s. 4-12 to Kfl. 5-11 whereas your charkha 
silk was Rs. 3-15 to Rs. 6. 

Mr. Naik. —There was no silk owing to the failure of the crops. 

President. —In 1936? 

Mr. Naik, —Yes, the particular quality No. I. 

President. —The production had not declined. 

Mr. Naik. —Not throughout-the year. Particularly for a season tho price 
was low. The prices have been taken from time to time. 

Itao Sahib, —In 1936-37 the quantity of Mysore silk used locally was 
169,942 lbs. as against 427,950 lbs. in 1932-33. There was an enormous 
decrease. 

President. —I am talking of the production figures, because prices are 
governed by production. In answer to question 47 you have given us tiie 
exports. You sent out 4 lakhs of lbs. of Mysore silk outside the territory, 
upto end of Deoemer, 1937. Can you give me a complete year’s figures? 

Eao Sahib. —Yes, I will give them to you later. 

President. —T want to compare them with tho imports, because I find 
imports are 5 lakhs of lbs. Is that also upto the end of December? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes, upto the end of December. 

President. —This is also till the end of December? 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —You had better give me for the whole year. 

Mr. Iyer. —Yes. 

President. —Can you tell me why the Bangalore people are unable to 
use the Mysore charkha silk? Is it because the quality is not good? The 
bulk of the production of Mysore silk is being used outside India whereas 
you are importing into the State about an equal quantity. 

Mr. Naik. —It is mostly coming for tho throwing mills. The same is 
exported. It comes under other heads. 

President. —That won’t come under this head. Raw silk is being 
exported. 

Mr. Naik.—Yes. 

1‘resident. —There can be tw'O reasons for this; either you find that tho 
raw silk produced in the My.soro territory is not good enough for throwing .and 
therefore it goes out in the shape of raw silk or that the inherent defects 
of the qu,ality prevent it from being used locally and therefore you are 
using so ranch of imported silk, 

Mr. Naik. —The throwing mills in Bangalore are not able to use so 
freely the country charkha silk. They are the main sources of supjjlv. 

President. —That means the quality produced is not fit for weaving 
purposes. 

Mr. Naik. —No. They use for weft. For tram they use the local product 
and for organzine tho imported product. 

President .—"it is rather strange that your Chamber should ask for 
protection for silk which is not a marketable commodity. You go so far 
as to say that it is not in a condition to be thrown. 

Mr. Nnik. —As a matter of fact Kollcgal and Mnmballl factories only 
Use country charkha silk. They rewind it and use it. 

President. —What was tho production in Mysore in 19.36-37? 
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Mao Sahib, —7 lakhs of Ibe, 

President. —7 lakhs of lbs. was produced here and 632,606 lbs. went 

put. 

Mao Sahib. —Yes, There is a market for that. It is largely dependent 
upon this silk. 

President.—Mr. Naik will be able to tell me whether raw silk as such 
cannot be used for winding purposes. 

Mr. Naik. —It ca^nnot be used. It must undergo further treatment 
before use. 

President. —For winding purposes it must be thrown. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes, either by band or by machine. 

President. —The machine is generally preferable because it goes to big 
mills producing manufactured goods. The hand thrown silk is not used by 
the power loom factories. 

Mr. Naik. —No. 

Fresidend. —That is correct. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore the future of the industry must depend upon fila¬ 
ture silk. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —The Mysore charkha silk is useless, 

Mr. Naik. —^It is useful for the handlooin industry. 

President. —I am now talking of the industry with which you are con¬ 
cerned. As far as you are concerned, you are definitely of opinion that 
Mysore silk as it is produced to-day is practically useless for the power 
loom factory. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. i 

President. —That is the main reason for its going out. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —Can you tell mo out of the 6 lakhs of Ihs. how much goes 

out? 

Mr, Naik. —More than 76 per cent. 

President. —After it is thrown P 
Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —It goes out of the Mysore territory, is it not? 

Mr. Naik .— Yes. 

President. —And the rest is utilised in Mysore? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes, and in adjoining districts also. It Is sent through buses. 
At Dh'armavaram there is a very big market. Salem is a very big market 
for us. The bulk of the production goes to Bombay Presidency and Northern 

India. 

President, —The difficulty is this. Can you tell me what is the freight to 
these places? Is it about an anna a Ib.P 
Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —What is the freight for thrown silk? Is it also the same? 
Mr. Naik. —^Yes. 

President. —There is no difference between raw silk and thrown silk. 
Mr. Naik. —No. 

President. —The prices prevailing in Bombay are the same as those pre¬ 
vailing in the Bangalore market. 

Mr, Naik. —^There is an octroi duty. 

President. —That is at Doddaballbpur. I am now talking of filie difference 
duo entirely to freight. Is that noticeable in the market? 
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Mr. Naik,~lt is noticeable to the extent of a couple of annas. Now- 
B-days we are getting from Madras. 

President. —Not from Bombay? 

Mr. Naik. —No, They are now importing from Madras. After the last 
Tariff Board enquiry, they are importing large quantities in Southern India. 

President. —The bulk of the imports are from Japan? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —Except during the last three months? 

Mr. Naik. —During the last three months, Chinese silk is coming more. 

President. —Do you know anything about the artificial silk? 

Mr. Naik. —I do not know. 

President. —It does not come here to be thrown. 

Mr. Naik. —No. 

President. —You have stated that artificial silk compotes with indigenous 
silk and restricts the demand. That is only a general statement and you 
have not gone into details, 

Mr. Iyer. —No. It is only a general statement. 

Poo Sahib. —Artificial silk goods do compete with finished silk goods. 

President. —In reply to question 50, you say that the prices at which 
Mysore silk has been sold do not differ from those in distant markets. ,I do 
not quite follow that. 

Mr. Naik. —Profits and other things are not added. 

President. —There must be a difference because of the freight. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes, there must bo. 

President. —I do not know why the statement is worded like that 
because you cannot sell it at the same price all over India, 

Mr. Naik.- —Please see the que.stion in the General Questionnaire. 

President. —Even then there will be a slight difference. You cannot 
sell at the same price. 

Pao Sahib. —I should like to qualify the statement by saying that the 
difference will not be material. 

President. —Even then on account of freight there will be a difference. 

Pao Sahib. —Yes, but the difference will not he very material. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You frant protection not for raw silk alone but for all 
products in which raw silk enters partly or mainly. 

Pao Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You want protection even against art silk goods. 

Pao Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will admit that real silk goods are mostly consumed 
by rich people. Poor people have no share in it. 

Pao Sahib. —It will always he like that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is only the poor man who consume art silk goods ' 
and mixture goods. 

Pao Sahib. —But there are occasions in which even poor men buy real 
silk goods. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The consumption by poor men of real silk goods is 
very limited as compared with their consumption by the rich. 

Kao Sa.hib. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In order to help the rich man to get his article of 
luxury cheap you would not mind imposing a burden on the poor man’s 
article of consumption. 

Pao Sahib. —No. 
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Mt, Anklesaria ,—You say that you would impose tariffs pot only on raw 
silk but on all articles in which raw silk enters partly or mainly. 

Bao Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And also on artificial silk goods which will compete 
with pPre silk goods. 

Bao Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The latter category of goods are consumed by poor 
men. 

Bao Sahib. —^Yes. 

Mr. Ahklesaria.—'^hiU the former category of goods are consumed by 
the rich. 

Bao Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In order tlherefore to protect the article of consumption 
of the rich men you would not mind taxing the article of consumption of 
the poor 

Bao Sahib.—W q do not approach the question from that point Of view. 
This is a national indiisti-y and it is a home industry. It must be 
protected in order that it may exist and that those who are depending 
on it may not be thrown back on the community. The point is 'vhat 
artificial silk goods do not compete directly with real silk goods. 

Mr. Anfclesano..—Still you would ask Government to impose duties on 
art silk goods. 

Bao Sahib. —T don’t think that except in an indirect way that question 
enters into the calculation. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Tliat is for us to consider. In your representation 
you say that tariffs should be imposed on artificial silk goods. 

Bao Sahib.—Certamly. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would you think it fair to impose burdens on the poor 
in order to facilitate consumption by the richP I put a general question 
to you. 

Bao Sahib.—It is a general question. It can only be answered subject 
to certaiP mfcterial factors. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—I understand your argument that it is for the national 
benefit. From the national point of view, the poor man must suffer. 

Bao Sahib.—I don’t see that he suffers at all. When a lakh of 
families are thrown out of employment, the burden of maintaining them 
will fall on the community. The larger consideration would have to prevail. 
It is a question of choosing between two evils. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have been telling before us and Government that 
the' raw silk industry is purely a subsidiary industry. 

Bao Sahib. —Yes, subsidiary to agriculture. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The main occupation of the sericulturist is not seri¬ 
culture but other agricultural industry, 

Bao Sahib. —Yea. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you say—take the sericulturists whom you know— 
what is his main occupation f 

Bao Sahib.—Agticalture. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What agriculture? Any crop? 

Bao Sahib. —Partly dry and partly wet. It all depends on the area. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Sericulture is only his subsidiary occupation. 

Bao Sahib. —Subsidiary in one sense. His main occupation is agriculture. 
He belongs to the agriculturist class. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am talking of the occupation. ... ..... 
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Kao Sahib. —We have used that word ‘subsidiary ’ popularly. We Hmat 
not be taken literally. What we mean ie that he depends partly on 
agriculture and partly on sericulture for his living. If there is a failure 
in either, he suffers. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Which part is the bigger partp 1 was told by Mr. Ramw 
Rao whom we examined yesterday that while the serioulturist got an 
income of Bs. 100 from his main ocnupation namely agriculture, he got 
an income of only Bs. 10 from sericulture. 

llao Sahib. —I would not put it that way. 

Mr. Anhlesaria.’ —Are you prepared to contradict him? 

Itao Sahib. —I should say generally speaking it must be a correct 
statement. 

Mr. Anklesaria.' —If you don’t want to give a general answer,, you may 
give a specific answer. 

Bao Sahib. —33 per cent, on either side. 

Mr, Anhlesaria. —I am talking of the average income from sericulture. 

Rao Sahib. —In the areas in which both these go together, one is as 
material as the other. I would not go further than that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will also admit that if sericulture does not pay, 
the sericulturist can easily turn to his main occupation, 

Itao Sahib. —Not at all because it all depends upon the season. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Please explain further. 

Bao Sahib. —Agriculture engagGS him for a particular number of months 
in a year. For the rest of the year be does not depend on agriculture. 
In these areas 'he is largely dependent upon sericulture which industry haa 
come down to him through generations. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The main item in the cost of production of raw silk 
is the cost of the mulberry leaf—76 per Jjent. to be exact. 

Bao Sahib. —^Yes, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will admit that if sericulture does not pay, he 
almost immediately turns to his main occupation. 

Bao Sahib. —I don’t think it may be possible. 

Mr. Aruklesaria. 1 shall show you figures. From 54 thousand acres under 
mulberry cultivation in a certain yearj the acreage under mulberry goes 
down if the prices fall and he utilises the land set free for agriculture. 

Bao Sahib. —That is not incompatible. 

Mr, Anklesaria, —Please explain. 

Bao Sahib. —Because it is quite possible that he would be losing more. 
There is no fun in losing in cultivation. I would not draw tlie inference 
that he has found it easier to turn to agriculture. Probably he wants 
to avoid further lo3.s. 

Mr. Ankle.saria.—l under.stand that every statement that you have made 
in your representation is based on exhau,stive personal enquiries, 

Bao Sahib. —It is backed by figures. 

President. —With regard to prices and not with regard to others. 

Mr, Anklesaria.—1 understand. Can you tell me why Japan is able to 
compete so very successfully in sericultural industry? 

Bao Sahib. —That is a question which may be partly answered by the 
reason that the Japanese Government have been wide-awake. They have 
put heavy import duties and stopped all silk coming into their country. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will contend that there is a lot of dumping of 
Japanese good,s and you want protection against that. Was there any 
dumping by Kashmir lately? 

Bao Sahib .—When they had accumulated stock. 

7 A 
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Mr. Anklesaria .—You say in your representation that Kashmir was 
selling at an uneconomic price in the Mysore market. Would you claim 
protection against Kashmir also? 

Mr. Naik .—We can adjust ourselves. When the price of Japanese silk 
was low they had no other go but to sell it and the production is not 
so large as to admit of dumping permanently as is the case with Japan. 
Their production comes to about 2 to 3 lakhs of pounds. For the time 
being when price of Japanese and Chinese silk fell to a very low level 
they had to seek a market for their product and sell it. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Kashmir has (hie very big advantage over you, namely 
that it gets its mulberry leaf free. 

Mr. Naik .—Do they not pay something for the leaf? 

Mr. Anklesaria .—They get the leaf free because mulberry grows wild. 
In a scheme of protection whidh seeks to protect Mysore and Kashmir 
equally, Kashmir which has not got to pay anything for its mulberry 
leaf will surely be able to dump its goods on you. 

Mr. Naik .—We are not afraid of Kashmir at all. At present their 
production is so low that that they have got a large market outside our 
jurisdiction. And we also can develop as they develop. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—But you won’t get your mulberry leaf freeP 

Mr. Naik .—But we can develop. 

Bao Sahib .—As they develop we develop also during the 16 years we 
have protection. So far as mulberry leaf is concerned we have a big 
programme and given time it will be difficult for them to compete oven 
with tree mulberry leaf supply. That is a proposition which I am prepared 
to defend. 

President .—The Tariff Board grants protection to the industry of the 
whole country irrespective of the costa or' price of individuals or individual 
States and if one province is able to manufacture at a lower cost it does 
not mean unfair competition, 

Bao Sahib .—We will be glad if Kashmir sells more. 

President .—The object of your Chamber ought to be to ask for protection 
to the industry as a whole. 

Bao Sahib .—Quite right. We will adjust ourselves and will be glad 
if Kashmir sells more. 

President .—^You have given us a very interesting memorandum. The 
Board will go through it carefully. 

Bao Sahib .—I thank you. 



4. THE MYSORE SILK FILATURES, LIMITED. 

Evidence of Mr. N. RAMA RAO and Mr. N. G. NAIK, representing 
the Mysore Silk Filatures, Limited, recorded at Bangalore 
on Wednesday, the 10th August, 1938. 

President. —You are the Chairman of the Mysore Silk Filatures, 
Limited. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Naik, you are the Managing Agent of the Mysore Silk 
Filatures, Limited. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —I had better run through your replies to the questionnaire 
before I take the cost of production and the capital expenditure given 
by you for the filature which you propose to set up. I suppose it is 
not yet in a working condition. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Not yet in a working condition, but we have made a 
start with it already. 

President. —Have you? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President .—Have you installed any basins? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Yes, reeling basins for training work. That is the 
first thing we have to do. 

President ,—How many basins are being worked now? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—We have now 34 basins working in Mysore and we 
have 20 basins in T. Narasipur. 

President. The 34 basins in Mysore once belonged to the Mysore 
Government. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. They have now been handed over to this Company. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Yes. 

President.—l will discuss your reply to Question No. 26 which is the 
first question that you have replied. Am I right? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. • 

President.—'With regard to the figure of production in Mysore I find 
it slightly differs from that given by the Mysore Government. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, it does. 

President. What is your explanation? How (have you arrived at this 
figure P 

Mr. Bama Bao. —These figures are worked out arithmetically and on 
certain assumptions. My figures at any rate have no claim to be absolutely 
accurate. The way in which I have arrived at my figure is this. The 
area under mulberry I took at 26,000 acres and the production of cocoons 
per acre at somewhere about 260 lbs. The average rendita on charkha silk 
was 13 to 1. I arrived at the figure of raw silk production on this calcula¬ 
tion. I forgot that a part of the mulberry area was irrigated and I ought 
to have taken a slightly higher average. My figures make no claim to be 
absolutely correct. 

President.—With regard to the cost of production by charkha which you 
have given, is that from personal knowledge or enquiry? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —From several enquiries made by me. These are average 
figures reached from a number of cases—I cannot tell you exactly how 
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■many—but I thought these figures were fairly accurate before I gave t3iem 
to you. 

President. —By average figures do you mean the second quality? 

Mr. Rama Bao. —As a matter of fact, I think the eharkha production 
comes under three qualities. ’ The first quality is very good except in respect 
of winding. The defect in winding quality is common to all eharkha silk. 
The last quality is very poor indeed and it competes With Japan dupiou. 
What I call the average quality you may probably call the second quality. 

President. —Because the rendita given here is 13. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —Yes. 

Prestdent. —tso f thought that this might be the second quality. 

Mr. Rama. Rao. —Yes, T think you are right. In the best quality the 
rendita would be 14 and in tlie worst quality it would be somewhere 
about 11. 

President.—That was so on the last occasion. What would it be this 
time? I would prefer to discuss these questions with the Government 
representatives because they are directly concerned With these matters. I 
shall now confine my attention to the costs given by you. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —Quite all right. 

President, —In reply to Question No. 30 you have given us the dis¬ 
advantage under which tlie Indian industry is suffering. 

Mr, Rama Rao.—Yes, 

President, —The main point that you make is that it is an infant 
industry in India. 

Mr. Rama Bao, —Yes. 

President. —By that am I to take that the filature industry is on infant 
industry or the sericultural industry? 

Mr, Rama Rao. —I mean the filature industry. When we speak of the 
sericultural industry, we have to understand it in terms of the filature 
industry because I think without a stable filature industry, without an 
efficient filature industry, the sericultui-al industry as such does not come 
into the economic field at all. There is po demand for cocoons as cocoons. 
The demand is for raw silk. So, when I say that the industry is in 
jeopardy, I mean the filature indu.stry; because if the filature industry is 
in danger, the whole sericultural industry is ready involved. 

President.—I do not know if you can call the filature industry an 
infant industry. Manufacturing of silk out of filatures is nothing new to 
India. 

Mr, Rama Rao. —I understood the question in the questionnaire to be 
whether I considered that Indian filatures were at any disadvantage. My 
reply is with reference to that question. 

President. —This is a general statement you have made. The defects 
that we were pointing out with regard to Indian filatures principally were 
in respect of the quality of silk turned out and in respect of labour. 
Those were the two main points about which we wanted to have information. 
As far as those two points are concerned, according to the statements 
submitted by you, the Indian industry does not suffer any disadvantage. 

Mr. Roma Rao. —No. 

President. —And it can only be so if the industry has been firmly 
established for some years past. 

Mr. Roma Rao. —Shall I explain my answer? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —I understand you wished to know whether the filature 
industry—what there is now and what we hope to establish in future— 
would be handicapped by all these defepis. My answer was that there 
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was no need for any 8uch apprehension- We did not suffer any natural 
handicap in those respects. That was luy answer. 

President. —The only handicap under which you suffer at the present 
moment is the cost of cocoons. 

Mr. Hama liuo. —Comparatively. .It is not a very serious handicap, and 
it is in the course of being removed. So, I have not worded that state¬ 
ment very strongly. 

President. —The statement about the cost of cocoons is at the latter 
portion of your answer. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —“ Perhaps ” I said in regard to the cost of cocoons 
Indian filatures are at a disadvantage because the price of cocoons as 
compared with the quality is at present high. I have not worded it very 
strongly. If there is any disadvantage at all, it is only this. Even that 
disadvantage I believe is in the course of being removed. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —The main point you insist upon is want of organisation. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yea. 

President, —With regard to your reply' to- Question No. 51, you say 
“The sorting and grading required will have to be on (a) colour (b) State 
or Province of production . . . .“ Wfliat exactly do you wish to convey? 
Do you want to put on lebels to show that this silk belongs to Mysore and 
that silk to Kashmir? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We will have to give each characteristic quality its 
local name. There are throe distinct colours of silk. A certain amount 
of white silk is available. It is not very important but still it is available. 
There is the yellow silk from Kashmir and Bengal, Then we have the 
greenish silk of Mysore and Kollegal. After all, the colour classification is 
merely descriptive and superficial, A more important classification would 
bo according to the conditioning house teste which I have mentioned later 
on, 

President. —With regard to unfair competition from Japan, it has been 
dc.ult with by the Mysore Silk Association and also by the Mysore Govern¬ 
ment. 1 propose to take this question up with the Mysore Government 
representatives when they appe.ar before us because they will be able to 
deal with tihis question more comprehensively. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I have also some information on the subject. I have no 
doubt that Government and the Bilk Association have full information. 
But what information I have is also at your service if you want it. 

President,—The information you have given is practically the same as 
that given by them. 

Mr. Bama Bao, —I am glad to hear that I have been corroborated by 
them. It is a very strong point. 

President. —Every question that is coming up has relation to the cost 
figures and I would therefore take the coat statements first. May I refer 
you to the additional note that you have submitted? The very first page 
ront.ains the details of costs per pound of silk. The first statement shows 
the fixed capital as well as the total cost of production. Now I would 
like to ask Mr. Naik first of all tow this idea of forming this company 
came into being. 

Mr. Naik. —I was thinking of this since the last Tariff Board enquiry. 
The time was not opportune and in the meantime I went to Japan. There 
I was much more inspired to start an industry here though on a smaller 
scale in the beginning but with an idea to expand at greater length 
later. 

President. —We were told by Mr. Silva yesterday that the reason whj' 
Mr. Silva’s scheme was not preferred by the Mysore Government was 
because the Mysore Government were of opinion that they wouhl not allow 
a company to be formed with a Managing Agent. Bat now 1 find that 
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you hare been allowed to beeome a Managing Agent of the Mysore Silk 
I'ilatures, Limited. Has the policy of Government undergone a change?. 
What has happened? Some explanation is necessary. 

Mr. llama Bao .—Would the Pr«»ident permit me to intervene because I 
had something to do with the formation of the Mysore Silk Filatures, 
Limited? Mr. Naik has told you that tho idea was an old one with him. 
Both he and Mr. Silva had an intigntion of starting a filature. Mr. Silva 
approached the Mysore Government, but before he got a definite reply, he 
seems to have approached the Madras Government, and his efforts reached 
fruition there. Meanwhile Mr. Naik came to me. He thought that I was 
in a position to give some useful suggestions in regard to his enterprise. 

I told him that the best organisation for a filature would be one which includ¬ 
ed rearers in its scope, A filature might or might not make money according 
as there were good cocoons to reel or not. I said that unless the filature 
was planted in the midst of the rearers, and had as one of its objects 
the improvement of rearing, and of the lot of rearers, it would not bo 
a stable industry; and I gave him a constructive scheme with which he 
anproached Government. That scheme found favour with Government 
because it was the natural extension of the work of the Department 
itself. That was the reason why the scheme received favourable considera¬ 
tion from Government. It was, so to speak, a continuation of the work 
that the Government themselves had been doing. 

Preiidenf.—Before Mr. Silva could get a final reply from Mysore Govern¬ 
ment, he started negotiating with the Madras Government. Is that what 
you wish to convey ? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—I do not know when Mr. Silva started negotiating with 
the Madras Government. Before the question whether a filature should 
be started and if so on what terms was decided by tho Mysore Governrnent, 
he had got a favourable reply from the Madras Government and therefore 
I think he did not pursue the matter further with the Mysore Government. 

President .—Before ho got a reply from Mysore Government he got favour¬ 
able terms from Madras Government. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—That was how I understood the situation. 

President.—WiW you tell the Board as to why T. Narasipur was selected 
for tho establishment of your filature? 

Mr. Bama Bao .—I submitted to the Board just now that tho central 
idea in our scheme was improvement of tho rearing industry, which was 
essential to tho success of any filature. To succeed in this scheme, concentra¬ 
tion on a definite area is absolutely necessary. Otherwise our energies 
would be frittered away. We thought that the best area to select w.as 
T. Narasipur because it is a compact area and contains a very largo 
portion of the sericuHural population which we knew to be rqsponsivo 
to any efforts at improvement. We selected that place because we wanted 
to have a definite area on which we could concentrate our efforts and that 
seemed to ue to be the best area. 

President .—^You will admit that the cost of leaves in a dry area like 
T*. Narasipur is higher than in places like Sidlaghata. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—There was also another consideration and it was this. 
In other areas, charkha reeling is practised and we found that we would 
be creating local problems of unemployment and that we would also b.ave 
to compete with charkha reelers for cocoons, whereas in the T. Narasipur 
area charkha reeling industry is not prevalent to such an extent as in 
Channa[)atna. It is more or less a virgin field. 

President .—You have selected a place where the cost of cocoons is 
high compared to other places. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—To some extent it is true, hut the slightly higher prices 
of cocoons are compensated by the slightly better quality of cocoons. The 
cocoons that we got in that area, being a dry area, are slightly richer 
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in silk than the cocoons that we get in the irrigated area. That has been 
the experience of tihe Mysore Government Filature, I believe, and that 
was the impression I certjunly got in the course of my connection with 
the sericultural industry. 

Freiident. —It means that you are getting more silk out of these cocoons. 

Mr. Rama Boo. —^Yes. 

President. —That is rather news to us. So far we have not been told 
that dry areas can produce better cocoons and more reelable silk can be 
obtained from them. Does this area contain cross-breeds or not? 

Mr. Rama Boo, —Cross-breeds form a veiy large portion of the rearing 
done there. 

President. —How many aided graifiages are there in that area? 

Mr. Bama Baa, —Seven or eight. With the idea of helping the rearing 
industry and it is our intention to start a few more of our own with the 
help of Government, 

President. —Three grounds have been stated by you for selecting this 
area, besides the quality of the cocoons, namely, abundant supply of water 
as you are very near the river, skilled rearers and competent labour. So 
far as labour is concerned you are very well off? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes; it is a very thickly populated taluq. 

President ,~lf you will remember, last time when the Tariff Board was 
enquiring into the sericultural industry they had asked the then Director 
of Industries (who happened to be yourself), to submit to them statements 
of an economic unit of 200 basins at that time and you were good enough 
to supply to the Board a statement as to what it would cost to produce 
a pound of silk on that basis; I find that the costs submitted by you at 
that time and tIhe costs now submitted by you vary very much and I 
would like to have some explanation with regard to the various items. 
For instance the total expenditure given to us was Rs. 1,09,500. Yours 
now is Rs. 1,60,000. I want to know what has happened to increase the 
capital expenditure when the unit is identically the same. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Tliat was more or less hypothetical; and this is accurate, 
because we are giappling with the real problem so we had to have 

accurate estimates prepared of the various items. Buildings were then 
expected to cost Rs. 52,000; now we find our buildings cost us Rs. 85,000. 

Water supply is an item which we did not provide for there as we con¬ 

templated taking water from the municipality; here we have to arrange 
for water supply of our own. 

President. —I do not think what you say is correct so far as my 
recollection goes because the estimates supplied to the Board were for 
72 basins and 200 basins. You wanted those estimates to he treated as 
confidential and the practice of the Board is not to publish anything 

which is confidential but from such evidence as I have been able to read 
and recollect I think you went into the minutest details at that time. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —My difficulty is that it is so long ago that I cannot 
recollect the contents of the estimates I then presented? 

President. —We must have satisfactory explanation otherwise it would 
be difficult for the Board to accept this additional Rs. 50,000. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I think buildings have been put down at Rs. 62,000 
in that estimate. That is the building that we hate placed at Rs. 52,000 
in the estimate. 

President .—Buildings means all structures, and then again if you take 
the figure for plant and machinery it is practically double. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The filature industry has undergone some improvement; 
for cooking and stifling, new machinery has been invented and wo have 
been thinking of taking advantage of all improvements. Here buildings 
will be factory buildings, stores and godowns; that would be Rs. 56,000 
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and it is Rs. 62,000 there. Now our water supply will cost us Re. 16,000» 
and W 0 have also to provide office and laboratories. 

rresident. —What do you mean by water supply? 

Mr. Hama Bau. —We have to puinp up water from the river to the 
site. 

President. —That is not building? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Reservoirs, pump house, high service reservoirs. Any¬ 
how it is fixed capital. 

President. —When you are situated near the river this additional expendi¬ 
ture seems to me to be high. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —It is necessary for tho reason that the river is liable 
to floods; tho high flood love! is 23' above tho river bed level and we 
have to pump up water from tho river in all seasons. Then we have ro 
make arrangements for settling the water to get rid of suspended impurities. 

President, —^^What kind of building you intend to put up that would 
cost you as much as Rs. 66,000? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —We require for 200 basins a building approximating 
60'X140' with provision for north light in order to give as much light 
as possible to tho reelers. We had plans prepared for us and the estimate.s 
are fairly accurate. 

President.- —As regards the item of machinery the figure works out to 
Rr. 200 per basin if you take the total expenditure as Rs. 40,0001 Last 
time you gave us to understand that the cost will be Rs. 176 per basin. 
Are these basins all Indian? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Very many of them are Indian. We have taken over 
sdme machinery from the Ciovermnont filature, This contains 24 Italian 
basins; there are a number of Indian basins also and we wish to see if 
the latest Japan6.se basins have any now features which we can copy. 
Bo we have made provision for a certain number of foreign basins also. 
If we had intended taking only foreign basins, our estimate would have 
been double of what it is at present. Ours will be predominantly an 
Indian filature. 

President. —^That is what you have said in one of your replies, but the 
costs seem to me to be rather high. 

Mr. Rama Hao.—l do not think an efficient basin can bo made under 
Rs. 200. Our experienes has been that Rs, 200 is a very fair price. 

President. —Let us take the other machinery. What about tools and 
scientific appliances? Which items are referred to in that? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Testing appliances. 

President. —Last time the figure was Rs. 6,000, shall we take workshop 
into consideration? 

Mr. Hama Ban. —Here we have separated out the tools. We have put 
tools under workshop. 

President. —What machinery is there in the workshop? 

Mr. Bama, Hao. —Vice, drills, lathes; that will be Rs, 5,000. 

President. —Then we had motor vans and now you have cot lorries— 
Rs. 7,000 as against Rs. 10,000. The rest of the items will go under 
machinery ? 

Mr, Bama Hao. —^Yes. 

President. —So the machinery will cost Rs. 63,000? 

Mr. Bama Hao. —^Yes. 

President. —^Rs. 63,000, Rs. 5,000 and Rs. 7,000. 

Mr. Bama Han. —That is really a recalculation of the items we have 
given here in Table I. I 
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Frei!«d«n^.“"There is a slight variation with regard to ovorneaU cuarges. 
Last time we had allowed 2 per cent, on buildings for depreciation and 
you ask for 2i per cent. 

Mr. Kam# Hao —Yes. 

President. —Last time you had agreed to the original figure of 2 per 
cent, f 

Mr. Rama Rao, —I think 2J per cent, is necessary. 

President. —What about motor vans? You say 26 per cent.; last time 
we allowed 20 per cent. 

Mr, Rama Rao. —Lorries depreciate very rapidly because they have to 
do a lot of service on rough tracks. 

i 'esideiU. —I think 26 per cent, is rather higjh. 
r, Raima Rao. —I don’t think their working life is more than four 
since they have to transport fuel, machinery, etc., on bad roads, 
’■esident. —J’rom the experience we have in Bombay a life of four 
is very short. 

r. Rama Rao. —I will accept your decision. 

'•esident. Take item (h) Interest at 8 per cent, on a capital expendi- 
of Rs. 1,60,000. The figure 8 per cent, has got to be revised in view 
of ijhe present financial position in the country. The Reserve Bank rate 
is only 3 per cent. During tlie five years the money market has become 
much more easy. 

Mr. Rama Raa.—A better test will be the prevailing rate in any indus¬ 
trial bank because it is rather difficult for industries to get finance and 
the bank rate is not a very safe criterion. 

Presid^tii. Usually good company can borrow at 1 or li per cent, 
above the bank rate and we have allowed 6 per cent, in the recent enquiries 
of the Board and we don’t think we could allow you more for the capital 
expenditure. 

Mr. Rama Rao, —Yes. 

President. —Again similar is the ease with regard to the rate of interest 
on working capital. I do not think that we can allow more than 6 per 
cent, for the same reasons. We shall now examine the detailed cost. 
The cost of cocoons is the first item. If you are getting the bulk of 
youi production from cross-breeds, then we don’t know whether you will 
require 16 as rendita, 

Mr. Rama Rao. —We do; that has been our experience. It is not a 
matter of opinion but a fact. 

President. —It cannot be a fact because last time we adopted 16 as the 
rendita for pure Mysore. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —I can only tell you on the experience of the Govern- 
nienii filature which is using mostly cross-breed cocoons. 16-3 is the 
avenge rendita worked out for the last three years so taking the rendita 
at li) seems to be on the conservative side. 

Fresident. —The Government figure is 16'9. But we have got figures from 
anotier Company also and we were told that much depends upon the reelers. 

Air. Rama Rao. —I would appeal to you to take the figures of actual 
•experience with cross hreed-cocoons. 

President, —^Last time there was one other filature which was existing 
in Bangalore and they gave us 16'5 as the rendita for pure Mysore. 

Mr. Rama Rao. —T cannot accept the figure given by the Bangalore 
filature. 

President. —^You yourself gave 16 for pure Mysore on the last occasion? 

Mr. Rama Ban. —If the Board does not agree to accept figures got from 
actual experience .......... 
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Fresidtnt. —The figure you gave on the last occasion was also based on 
actual experience; tliat was not a hypothetical figure. 

Mr. llama liao. —The rendita is based on actual experience. 

Mr. Anklesaria.) —Then your last figure was wrong? ♦ 

Mr. Bama Bao. —This is right, 

Bresident. —After five years this also may go wrong. You are raising 
it gradually and after another five years it may become 181 

Mr. Bama Bao. —If the cocoons get worse, it might? 

President. —With regard to the price you have taken 6 annas for a lb. 
of cocoons, I think this is a question which I had better tackle with the 
Mysore Government, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I am vitally interested in that question. The price 
of cocoons has a vital bearing on the establishment of filatures. 

Presiderit. —Why I say that is that, as you are perfectly aware, the 
cost of cocoons depends upon the cost of mulberry and also upon various 
items that go to make the cost of leaves, namely seed, appliances, labour 
and so on. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I have got details also. I will refer you to page 3 of 
my memorandum. 

President. —You have not given similar details. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —They are on page 3. 

President. —I have gone very carefully into that; there you are only 
discussing what is the reasonable price which should be paid to the rearers, 
in order to induce them to continue to rear. But you have not discussed 
the cost of mulberry leaf and other items. You have not replied to 
question 23. You have not dealt with that question to enable me to 
compare it with the statement given by the representatives of the Mysore 
Government. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —If you want it I can give it to you. 

President. —Unless you submit them to us, it is not possible to elucidate 
any useful information in the oral examination. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —This is the average taken from 9 typical cases of the 
T. Narasipur area including adjacent parts of Kollegal. I have got signed 
statements from the cultivators of mulberry. They are at your service if 
you want them. The cost of recurring expenditure per acre (average of 
9 typical cases) is Rs. 54-5. That comes to 2-7 pies. 

President. —Will you toll me where tliese places are? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The names of places are: — 

Hiriyur 

Doddaballapur 

PM T. Narasipur 

Alahalli i Kollegal I 

T/ 

Chilkwadi „ 

President. —Is not that Mugur area? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —T. Narasipur and Kollegal adjoin each other. So 
we took a few typical instances on this side of the border and a few 
typical instances on that side of the border. Geographical borders have 
nothing to do with it. We find that there is very little divergence between 
conditions in T. Narasipur and in Kollegal and the average is 2-7 pies per 
pound of leaf. That is the basis on which we start. 

President. —This was the basis which the Tariff Board adopted on the 
last occasion. So according to you there has been no change with regard 
to the cost of cultivation. 
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Mr, Bama Bao. —No. The average mulberry growing per rearing family 
is 2 aeres in that dry area. 

President. —The cost given other areas is much lower. It is 2'36 in 
one area. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —These are actual figures. These averages have been 
worked out from 9 typical cases. 

President. —It is not a happy area that you have selected. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —J think it is. It is this part of the State that really 
produces more than 60 per cent, of the silk of the Mysore State. 

President. —What is tihe production of leaves you have given? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —4,000 lbs. 

President. —That is much lower than the estimates given on the last 
occasion. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —For dry area. 

President. —Yes, for rainfed area the quantity was 6,000 lbs. and the 
cost was Rs. 84. That worked out exactly to 2'7 pies. Then the Mysore 
Bilk Association on the last occasion gave us Rs. 63-4 and'5,000 pounds 
of leaves, so that instead of advancing, you are going backwards. You 
are having 4,000 lbs. of leaves and maintaining the same cost per pound 
of leaf, i.e., 2-7 pies per lb. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Nobody weighs the quantity of leaves. We work back 
to the leaves from the probable quantity of cocoons produced. 

President. —You know that it is important to weigh the leaves in order 
to get the coist per pound, because the consumption of leaves per ounce 
of seed has got to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We know the quantity of cocoons produced in that 
area, and we know from the averages taken over a very large number of 
cases that 16 pounds of leaves are required to produce a pound of cocoons. 

President. —You must also take a certain percentage of cocoons which 
cannot be reared, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The consumption of leaf for worms which die prematurely 
is not very considerable. 

President. —Still it is something, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —When I said in my calculations I get 4,000 lbs. it may 
be 4,500 lbs. or 3,600 lbs. 

President. —Or it may be 5,000 lbs. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I don’t think the variation would go to that extent. 

President. —I am really not satisfied that 4,000 lbs. can be a correct 
figure with a similar cost. Last time the Mysore Silk Association gave 
me a figure of Rs. 63-4 and the Mysore Government to-day give me a 
figure of Rs. 56-12 and 1,000 lbs. of leaves less. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —My figures are Rs. 54-5. I do not know about the 
poundage of leaves. 1 only calculate it from the quantity of cocoons and 
the return in the shape of cocoons varies from 260 to 275 lbs. per acre 
and that gives a cost of 4 annas 5 pies to 4 annas 7 pies per lb. 

President. —If you base differently, it willl be less, 

Mr. Bama Bao.- —I don’t see how it can be based differently, because 
my basis is on actual ^facts collected carefully. 

President.~As you yourself said there may be a certain amount of 
discrepancy with regard to the poundage. 

Mr, Bama Bao. —There is no discrepancy about the cost. 

President. —,1 am not finding fault with the cost, but I am finding 
fault with the poundage of leaves given by the Government and also given 
by you. Why I say you have selected a wrong site is because the Mysore 
Goverpment state that the figures for irrigated areas are less. If you 
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look at the last Tariff Board’s Report, page 52, you will find that for 
Mysore dry land the figure was 2-4 per lb, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —In my area this certainly is the cost. 

rresident. —This was also a dry area given by the Mysore Silk Associa¬ 
tion at that time, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I am not saying that this is the most favourable area 
for the production of leaf or anything of the kind. Cocoons are being 
produced in this area. There may be other areas which are more favourable. 
Since this area has also got to produce cotioons, we will be perfectly entitled 
to take this as the cost of production of cocoons. 

President. —You may take it as the marginal cost of production. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —^You are able to get more silk out of pure Mysore and still 
the rendita is the same. The rendita ought to be less, because you get 
more silk. This area you have selected^ because you get more silk from 
pure Mysore. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —When we are talking of good quality or ordinary 
quality, the dift'erence is not very great. It does make a lot of difference 
in regard to the locality to be selected, but the difference is not so staring 
as that. 

President. —Everything must count. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We have selected this area rather than another, 
because liere we get enough cocoons and we are always sure of getting a 
uniform quality of cocoons. The-se are the factors that decide an indus¬ 
trialist to select one place rather than another. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have selected this site on a balance of conve¬ 
nience. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —We shall take the other items. The stifling and transport 
charges are the same as given on the last occasion. With regard to the 
question of labour, you give a figure of Rs. 45,000 as the cost of labour,, 
it includes all charges. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I have received plenty of guidance from the estimate 
prepared by the Tariff Board. It is based on the data I have given 
in my reply to question 34 of the questionnaire- 

President. —I want to know about the wages. You require one cooker 
for twn basins and one reeler for one basin. All these are included? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —You have put down 8 annas as the wage for a reeler in 
answer to question 35. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —As a matter of fact I have since discovered that in 
the Government Filature at Mysore they were being paid 9 annas. It 
comes to Rs. 15 a month at 8 annas a day, but it is really 9 annas. 

President.—The neighbouring area pays very much less. They employ 
women labour. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We intend employing women labour also. 

President. —Therefore 8 annas is high. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Having regard to the nature of the work, I think 
8 annas is not too much. 

President. —8 annas for women labour is very much on the high side. 

Mr. Bama JJao.^Conditions of work in a filature are .very exacting. 

President. —Women reelers employed by a similar organisation are paid 
2i annas to 4 annas. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^For actual reeling? 

President. —Yes. 
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Mr, Eama Boo. —That is not an example I am anxious to emulate. 

President. —That is the agricultural wage. 

Mr. Hama Bao. —The agricultural wage is different from the industrial 
wage. 

President. —This is the wage which is actually paid to a reeler in a 
similar organisation in a similar area. 

Mr. Barm Bao. —I hope the Board would not like me to get a number 
of poor women, some of them mothers, for work for 8 hours under very 
exacting conditions and then pay them 3 annas. 

. Mr. Anhlesaria. —We want facts. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —As a fact we are paying 9 annas a day and I find 
that it is difficult to get trained labour even on that wage. 

Mr. Anklesa‘ria.~~Yo\i don’t give 8 annas from huminitarian motives? 

Mr. Bama Boo.—No. 

President. —What wages are you paying to a cooker? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —6 to 8 annas. We have to pay a slightly higher wage, 
because we want workers to specialise in cooking. 

President. —Examiner ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^8 annas. 

President. —Skein maker? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —8 annas. 

President. —Is Rs. 46,000 based on all these figures? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —And on some additional figures. 

President. —Will you kindly send me the details? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I ^all send them to you. 

President. —^With I'egard to supeiwision, your figure is slightly high, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Presideref.—With regard to the items about the cost of power, lighting 
and fuel? 

Mr. Eamn, Bao. —They are rather less than the figures you took last 
time. 

President.^lt ought to be less. According to the agreement arrived 
at between you and the Mysore Goyemment, you are getting water free, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We have to pump it. 

President. —But it costs less. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That accounts for the provision of Bs. 15,000 under 
buildings. 

President. —I am talking about the actual cost of water which ought 
to bo very much Ie.s8. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It is less. 

President. —You have not included here the item ‘ Repairs and 
*■ renewals ’, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I have not, for the reason that depreciation at S per 
cent, would enable us to cover that to a large extent. 

President. —If you don’t think 'it -is necessary, it is all right. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We don’t think it is necessary. 5 per cent, depreciation 
would cover it. 

President.—khoat production, your point is that 1'25 lbs. per basin 
is the correct figure to be taken this time and your main contention I 
understand is that to-day the bulk of the production is 20/24. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We may take 20/22. Just now the demand is more 
for 13/15. Tho demand is for very fine silk. 
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President. —Personally I think this demand has bee.n created boeaus® 
of Japanese competition. 

Mr. Bama Boo. —¥es. , 

I’retident. —Japan, came in with finer yarns and lesser prices. 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Yes, she has created quite a lot of problems for us. 

President. —On page 1, you have given us the details. Those details 
are worked out according to the statements given here. This is the cost 
of 76,000 lbs. of silk and this is identical to the other. If you work 
out the one, you will get the other. So I need not go into the details 
at the present moment, This reminds me tlliat your fair selling price i» 
Bs. 7-9 per lb. 

Mr. Bama Bao, —Yes, allowing for profit. 

President. —The fair selling price which the Tariff Board calculated 
allows for profit. Therefore this lls. 7-8 also includes profit. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. 

President. —What about the value for waste? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —have allowed for waste. 

President. —I find you have allowed only 5 annas 6 pies. What is 
the price per lb. that you have taken into consideration? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I have taken 7/10th of a pound of waste as the bye- 
product in getting one pound of silk, and 5 annas 6 pies is the price 
of this quantity. I think it works out to 8 annas a pound. 

President. —Do you think that 8 annas is a fair price for the silk 
filature waste. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I am getting slightly more than that. It would be 
safe to take it at 8 annas. Because the filature waste is very much 
better than the charkha waste, it might command a better price. But 
when a large quantity of filature waste is available. 

President. —I don’t think there would be a large quantity of filature 
waste available. 

Mr. Barm Bao. —Next year we shall be able to supply filature waste. 

President. —What would it bef 

Mr. Bama Bao.' —About 60,000 lbs. 

President. —That is net very large in comparison with the export figures. 

Mr, Bama Bao. —It is not very much. It is only about a sixth. 

President. —May 1 remind you in this connection of the statement 
which you have submitted on behalF of your filatures to the public in 
the shape of a prospectus? I find that on page 4 of the prospectus some 
interesting figures are given. The cost of the raw material given there 
is Rs. 3,15,000 and the production is 76,000 lbs. of silk. If you take 
16 as fhe rendita, it will give you that mudh of silk. What is the price 
you have calculated for cocoons? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The price which actually obtained. In a prospectus 
we could only take existing market conditions. We could not take a 
price of 6 annas per lb, which we could assume only on certain conditions, 
viz., after the grant of adequate protection. 

President.—Only when the Tariff Board is making an inquiry? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —In an industrial prospectus, we could only take things 
as they existed. 

President. —Is it not giving wrong information to the public? Ulti¬ 
mately you would not be able to get cocoons at 4 annas a lb. You must 
pay more for better quality of cocoons. 

Mr. Bama Ban. —It is exact truth. If the definition of truth is a state¬ 
ment of fact, it is the exact truth. 1 i 
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President. —If that is the truth, then 1 must base the fair selling 
price on 4 annas per lb. 

Mr. Itama liao, —I gave that to the public because that was the state 
of tilings at the time the prospectus was issued. 

President. —That was not so. I have got January 1938 prices. ITiey are 
about 4i annas per lb. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I suppose you soy in a prospectus what you expect 
to get. 

Mr. Bama Eao. —The prospectus is based upon the average and the 
expectation. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That was not a fact. That was what you expected. 

Mr. Bama Tiao. —Yes. 

President.~l% is neither a statement of fact nor a statement of expecta¬ 
tion. In January the figure was very much higher. 

Mr. Bama Eao. —4 annas to 4 annas 2 pies. 

President. —This comes to a little less than 4 annas. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It was 3 annas 3 pies in previou? September and 
3 annas in previous October. 

President. —Look at another statement. Your total cost of production 
exclusive of profit is Its. 5,27,495. Is that correct P 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —The cost of cocoons is Rs. 3,75,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, exclusive of transport and stifling. 

President. —If you deduct the second figure from the first, you get 
Rs. 1,52,495. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President .—But the figure given by you in the prospectus is Rs. 1,05,000, 
for works costs including depreciation and other charges. But now you 
have given Rs. 1,54,000. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The two estimates are different from one another. 
The higher one includes items which had been omitted in tile other. Hero 
we have included a stifling machine, a cooking machine and some otlior 
things. I shall compare the two more at leisure and give you a note. 

President. —This is rather a serious matter. You tell half truths to 
the public. You say that this is the total cost. Then you base the profit 
at OJ per cent, and tell the public that you are going to make a net 
profit of Rs. 61,250. You have calculated on the basis of the total cost 
of Rs. 4,20,000 which is equal to Rs. 5-10 per lb. of silk and you want 
the Board to base the protective duty on Rs. 7-8. Then, with regard 
to waste you want me to consider 8 annas whereas you have calculated 
at ono rupee per lb. in the prospectus. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I believe you have followed my reply to that. Tha 
prospectus has been based upon the price of cocoons which is reasonably 
expected and the state of things existing at that time. 

president. —It is less than the actual price, which was ruling at that 
month. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Reasonable expectation is different from the actual 
of that month. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will get into more difficulties by pursuing tho 
matter further. You have based your prospectus as you say on reasonable 
expectations of the future. 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yon expect that the progressive improveraonts which 
are taking place would materialise in a reduction of price, 

Mr. Bama Bao, —Yes. 
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Mr. AnJIdesaria. —If you see the estimate givajv by the Mysore Goverii- 
mont, at present the cocoon price is 4 annas 3 pies for the area in which 
yonr filature is situated. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And they expect that in course of time their cocoon 
pricG would be 3 annas 4 pies which is much below what you have given 
in your prospectus. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —Yes. May I say that for a few' months preceding 
January the cocoon prices ranged about 3 annas 2 pies. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you had only stated to the President that it was 
only an expectation instead of beating about the bush, it would have 
saved a lot of trouble. 

Mr. Masna Mao. —I am sorry I did not say it. I thought I had said it. 
On page 19 of the Mysore Government memorandum, you w'ill see that 
the prices were round about 3 annas for a long period prior to the 
date on which the prospectus was issued. 

President. —I don’t think that that has made the position clearer but 
I won’t pursue it further. As far as the question of formation of company 
is concerned, I Have got more experience. The figui’es given by you do not 
speak well of the filature. 

Air. Mama Mao. —It is not a detailed statement. 

President. —It contains a detailed statement. Yon have given sale prices 
and all, 

Mr. Mama Mao. —That much profit on the data we a.ssmncd at that time. 

President. —With regard to the question of comiietition dealt with 
in your reply to Question No. 54, you say “ The host grades of Juiumese 
and Chinese steam filature silks compete with Indian filature silk ”. I 
would like to understand this a little more in detail. At present the 
imports are Canton filatine silk and tihe Japanese filature silk. The Board 
is not at present aware of tho different kinds of qualities of filature silks 
whidh come into this country so as to differentiate the competition. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I say here that tho best grades of Chinese and Japanese 
silk com]iete with Indian filature silk. Do you want to know what kind 
of silk I am speaking of? I am referring to white silk, yellow silk and 
silks of various deniers. 

President. —How many kinds of silks are coming into the country 
which are competing with the filature silk as compared with the first 
quality oharkha silk? 

Mr. Mama Mao, —Charkha silk as well as Chinese compete with Indian 
filature silk. 

President.^'Yon say “ the second and lower grade of foreign filature 
silks as well as Chinese re-roeled silks compete with Indian charkha silk ”. 
You talk of best grades of Chinese and Japanese silk and second and 
lower grades of foreign filature silks. What do you call the former and 
what do you call the latter? 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I shall be able to give you the names later? 

President. —^It is rather important in view of the proposal which was 
put forward before the Board yesterday by Mr. Silva. I find that the 
best grades of foreign filature silks compete with the Indian filature silk 
and that the second and lower grades of foreign filature silks compete 
with the first quality charkha silk. I have made that much difference 
and I want to know whether further difference is to be observed. If you 
give me more details, it would be better. I think in your memorandum 
you have raised the question of the price of the thrown silk. Do you 
know what quantities are at present coming in? I was told that up to 
now under the head silk yarn, noils and warps the bulk of importation 
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was spun silk, Mr. Naik told us the other day that recently there had 
been an iucrease in the quantity of thrown silk coming into the country—• 
chiefly organzine. 

Mr. Naih. —It has spread all over India. 

Fresident. —I would like to see the quantities and the prices if you 
can kindly supply. 

Mr. Nalk.—Xhe present price is Bs. 6-10 per lb. 

Mr. Oovinda liao. —It is difficult to get the quantity. 

President. —I think Mr. Naik would be able to give us the api^roximata 
quantity. 

Mr. Naik. —About 100 bales a month (1 bale=133 lbs.). 

President. —Tram is not coming in. 

Mr. Naik. —No. Only organzine—single twisted thread—is coming in 
from China. 

President. —Since whenP 

Mr. Naik. —For a long time. 

President. —What is it competing with? 

Mr. Naik.— Out single thread piece. 

President. —What is the price? 

Mr. Naik .—Rs. 4-10. 

President. —Is it coming in in large quantities? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes, 

President. —Under what head is it coming? 

Mr. Naik. —Under “ other heads ”. 

President. —Rs. 3-7 is the tariff value and Rs. 4-10 is the market 
value. 

Mr. Naik .—Yes. 

President. —What is the duty? 

Mr. Naik, —25 per cent, plus 14 annss. I shall submit to you the c.i.f. 
prices to-morrow. 

Prcstieaf.—Regarding the duty proposed on thrown silk, I think 1 had 
better deal with that when the representatives of thrown silk factories 
come before us. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —^You urge that the tariff value should be abolished as it 
Is hindering the trade. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President.—According to yon second grade and the best grade Japanese 
ailks are coming in. Are they all grouped as Japanese filature silk? 

Mr. Banw, Bao. —Yes, it is grouped under Japanese filature silk what¬ 
ever the quality. I do not think much low grade Japanese silk is coming 
in. 

President. —What do you think about the present classification? 

Mr. Naik .—It is now quite all right. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We need some additional special heads. 

President. —As regards silk piece-goods and others you want protection 
for a period of ten years? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yea. 

President. —^Wosild it be correct to say that if conditions were normal 
in China and Japan, Indian filature silk will not require any proteetioa 
after a period of ten years, if protection is granted this time? 

Mr. E«fiia Bao. — That is njy .belief, 

8 A 
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President. —I want to understand something with regard to charkha 
silk. As regards filature silk there is a belief that it is equal to the 
re-reeled silk, but our information is that even filature silk is difficult to 
wind. 

Mr. Hama Bao .—That is not a fact. 

President. “What about charkha silk? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —With regard to charkha silk the main difficulty is 
that it is lacking in winding quality; it is unclean and full of loose 
ends. 

President. —By re-reeling can we get the proper winding quality? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —We can remove the glaring defects but the uneven¬ 
ness remains. 

President. —Is it inherent in the cocoon? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No, it is entirely due to bad reeling. Bad winding 
quality is essentially a defect of bad breeding. Mysore cocoons can bo 
reeled into the beat silk there is in the world; there is nothing wrong 
with the cocoon. 

President. —I was told by some people that they prefer white silk to 
yellow silk and that is why Kashmir silk which ig yellow is not much 
preferred. ' 

Mr. Bama Bao. —One reason is that the loss in degumming is more 
in yellow silk than in white silk. 

President. —About 3 per cent, more? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —23 per cent, in one and 20 in the other. There is 
another, and perhaps a more important, point in favour of white silk. 
White silk can take all colours, light and delicate as well as rich and deep. 
This is also the case with green silks like Mysore silk; but yellow silk 
can only take the deeper dyes. 

President. —Is there a great variation between the two prices? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Not very much, and sometimes, I do not know why, 
the yellow silk is sold at one or tw'o annas higher in the market. Generally 
white silk is 2 to 4 annas more expensive. 

President. —When you were Director of Industries I wanted to know 
whether you have done any experiment with regard to univoltine cocoons. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I took up this experiment when I was Superintendent 
of Sericulture, and when I was Director of Industries I was in touch 
with the continuation of those experiments. They showed that univoltlncs 
could only be reared for special purposes, such as for purposes of preparing 
hybrid seed. We tried to re.ar univoltines under all conditions and found that 
even in the most favourable circumstances we could get only about 20 
to 25 lbs. for 100 layings. They are difficult to rear, and are so delicate 
that they require special care, and the least unfavourable variation in 
the circumstances proves fatal. The generality of raiyats can never rear 
them. 

President. —For how many years did you conduct these experiments? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —About 15 years. We discussed this question recently 
before the Board of Sericulture. There it whs proposed that univoltines 
might be got for experimental purposes. One member said that the Govern¬ 
ment of Madras were importing univoltine races from France for experi¬ 
mental rearing. I submitted to the Board that the least variation in 
temperature and humidity conditions would spoil the crop of univoltine 
races, that pchrino disease which has been kept under control would again 
become rampant as pobrine developed very easily in the univoltines specially 
in a tropical country, that uncontrolled handling of univoltines would give 
rise to mongrels of uncertain and undesirable characters and that after 
long period of experiments I was convinced that it would be unwise to 
import univoltine worms. The Board accepted my opinion. 
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President. —The point is rather important because it reduces the cost 
substantially. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It is important also from another point of view. The 
most important thing about Indian sericulture is that it gives steady 
occupation all the year through to the people practising it. if we reared 
univoltines this advantage would go. The rearing of multivoltinos fits in 
better with our agricultural economics. 

President. —You think it is not feasible to rear univoltines? 

Mr. Bdrna Bao. —It is not possible and it is not desirable. 

President. —Personally I do not quite agree that it is not desirable. 
You say charkha silk has definitely lost favour and is maintaining a slippery 
foothold only by a ruinous sacrifice in prices, and for future protection 
we should not take oharkha silk into consideration at all, though 90 per 
cent, of the silk produced at present in Mysore is charkha silk. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It is not on the basis of the charkha continuing that 
we are asking for protection. Our belief is that if sericulture is to exist 
at all, it will have to be on the strength of filature silk; so if you want 
to save the silk industry you have to protect filature silk. 

President. —What will happen to these people who are engaged in 
producing charkha silk p 

Mr. Bama Bao. —They will be gradually absorbed in the filature industry; 
some will probably drop off, especially the older workers who cannot adapt 
themselves to changed conditions. But as the transition will take time, 
there will be no sudden dislocation. As I have submitted, the protection you 
give to filature silk will apply to the charkha .silk industry during the time 
it exists; the dwindling number of workers in it will find employment. 

President. —I suppose it will suffer on the ground of quality because 
the cost of production is definitely cheaper. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, but the loss in price is so great that in spite of 
tho lower cost of production, the charkha silk cannot sell at a profit. 

President. —What qualitie.s do they generally turn out? 

Mr. Bama Koo.—No quality at all. In tlie same skein you will find 
28/30, 20/25, and so on. 

president. —That is why it e.annot be graded? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. It cannot take the place of filature silk because 
it is uneven. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The filatures buy cocoons in a lot; they do not separate 
bad cocoons from good cocoons? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Not at the time of tho purchase but later on they 
do. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—^What will they do if charkhas did not exist: what 
will they do with the bad cocoons? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Bad cocoons will not be altogether unreelable. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Don’t you think bad cocoons will provide work for 
the charkha ? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —But then my idea is that every filature would need 
to have an annexe, not charkha, but something better than charkha, for 
reeling cocoons not up to grade. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You think there will be no work at all for the charkha? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I am afraid there will be no work at all for the 
charkha as it is at present. We will need to have a superior kind of 
charkha it its product has to be marketed. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is that possible? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You will admit that protection involves a burden on 
the consumer and the tax-payer? 



Mr, Eama Bao. —Yos. 

Mr, AnMesaria, —You will also admit that silk is an article of luxury? 

Mr. Bama Bao, —It is largely an article of luxury. 

Mr. Aaklesaria. —Except for military purposes and religious purposes 
generally it is the rich people who use silk. 

Mr, Bama Bao. —Comparatively rich people. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Poor people who form a very large majority in India 
do not uso silk? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Not generally: not except for ceremonial purposes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would it be fair for anybody to propose to tax the 
poor man in order to provide luxury for the rich? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Other things remaining the same, it would not bo fair 
to tax the poor man for the benefit only of the rich man. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —If that is not fair, is there any other reason why 
silk industry .should ho developed by Government aid? 

Mr. Bama Bao. — Benarise a number of poor men are engaged in t'he 
indu.stry and a large number of poor men—lakhs and lakhs of them—aro 
depending upon this indu.stry for a living. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say 1,02,000 families. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —What about weavers and reelers? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They are certainly not 300 millions. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —But it is not the 300 millions that have to pay 
duty. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In order to give employment to the sericultur'ist you 
would tax 800 million general consumers? 

Mr. Bama Ban .—No, the comparatively rich consumer of silk only 
is taxed, and too only during the period of protection. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—When you protect silk then you tax the whole indu.stry. 

Mr. Banta Bao. —Only the consumer of silk. If I protect silk I tax 
only consumers of silk goods. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have to tax the corresponding industries. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —How would protection of silk tax a man who does 
not use a stitch of silk ? 

Mr. Anklesaria.—'Poor people now use artificial silk goods; in order 
to protect silk you have got to tax art silk goods. 

Mr. Bama Bao, —I am not sure of that. 1 would tax only silk goods 
and goods which would be an immediate substitute for silk goods. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You yourself say that artificial silk goods have beert 
di.splacing and have already displaced silk goods. 

Mr. Bam,a Bao. —No. 1 think I have said the contrary. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Before 1929 our serieultutal industry was Very prosper¬ 
ous. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You had 54,000 acres under mulberry? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —At that time foreign competition had no effect on 
the prosperity of our industry. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No. 

Mr, Anklesaria .—In 1916 yon had a talk With Maxwell Lefroy and t 
think yon must have told him about the prosperity of the silk industry 
and the prospects of the silk industry in Mysore. 

Mr, Bama Bao. —I remember I had several conversations with him, but 
it was so long ago that I am afraid cannot remember the details now. 
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21//'. Aii'kli'.mriii. —But you must have roporttsd to )iim that iiupi'oveiiuuits 
were going on as legards hlio methods and in coui’se ol tinife the silk 
industry would develop very much, 

Mr. llama liao, —1 remember that. 

21ir. Anhlesaria. —Then came the year 1929. 

Mr. llama liao. —YeS, and then our troubles began. I remember having 
mentioned in mj' report as Supoiinteiidont of Scrieuituro in 1927 that wo 
were feeling the effects of competition from abroad and that wo must 
have some protection. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —You would be satisfied in 1929 with 15 per cent, ia 
addition to the revenue duty of 15 per cent, 

Mr. llama liao. —Probably. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —When you made that claim for IS per cent,, you also 
stated in your memorandum that improvements wore taking place and 
in course of time you would not require that additional duty. 

Mr, llama Bao. —I don’t remember. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —But you expected that the duty'was not going to be 
permanent. You expected that your improvements would fructify witliin 
a reasonable period of time. 

Mr. llama Ban. —^Yes. 

Mr. AnkUsar'ia. —Tlum in 193-3 you again demanded protection and 
also stated that in course of time improvements would give results. So 
you have been promising rcsulla from 1916 right up to date. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It is not a question which admits of an answer ‘ Ye.s 
or No’. 1 didn’t make an unconditional promise. I .said; “Granted 
adoiiuute jirotection, we shall arrive at a stage when we shall not require 
protection an 5 r longer 

Mr. Anldesaria. —When you wanted 15 per cent, additional duty ia 
1929, you Uionght tliat 15 per cent, was an inadequate protection. 

Mr. llama. Bao. —At that time. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Please tell mo how have the conditions of competition 
changed froTn 1929 to to-day? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —There has been a good deal of dumping. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Dumping ia a very general word. Just explain wh.at 
you moan by dumping. Analyse dumping. For instance depreciation of 
excliange is one factor. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The general feature of dumping is that foreign silk 
is offered for .sale in India at a price lower than its cost of production 
and that it competes with Indian silk. Dumping may be resorted to for 
one or more or several reasons. One such reason may be that the foreign 
producer wants to secure this raarke_t for himself even at an immediate, 
but temporary sacrifice. He may consent to loss in order to kill an inconve¬ 
nient industry. 

Mr, Anldesaria. —That you have put down in your answers to the 
questionnaire. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —-Yes. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —I take it that the material condition of competition 
which is at present prevalent is that foreign silk is offered at a lowei' price 
than the. cost of production. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Tes. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Is it offered -at a price lower than the cost of ]n'oduction 
in foreign countries? 

Mr. Bam* Bao. —That also happens to be the fact. 
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Air. Anhlesaria. —It is the essential thing for dumijing that the cost of 
IJioduction in the country of origin must be higher than the selling price 
in foreign countries. 

Air. Mama Kao.—What I mean to say is that it is not only lower than 
the cost of production here, but also lower than the co.st of production 
in the country in which it is produced. 

Mr. Aiiklesana. —That is, the foreigners are selling to you silk goods at 
a great loss to themselves. 

Air. Mama Mao. —Tihe lo.ss m.ay not be to themselves personally, but to 
tlioir country. Their Government bears it to heljj them. 

4/r. Anklesarici. —And that process has been going on from 1D29 till 
to-day. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —My belief is that it has been going on from 1929, but 
I know for certain that it has been going on from 1934. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Dumping began in 1929 according to you and I am 
saying that it still continues. 

Air. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —From 1929 up till to-day the foreigners have been 
bearing all the losses by trading in silk with India. 

Air. Mama Mao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria,. —Can you give me approximately the total import of 
silk goods from 1934 to 19.38? 

Mr. llama Mao. —Approximately 11^ millions up till now. 

Air. Anklesaria. —You can tell me approxfmatey the loss which tho.sti 
people have suffered. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I cannot tell you even approximately because I have not 
the necessary data. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You would certainly admit that by this time they are 
dead tired hearing those losses. They ought to, if human nature is the same 
everywhere. 

Air. Mania, Mao. —1 am not in a position to answer that question. They 
may be tired but they are persistent. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will admit that they cannot afford to hear losses for 
an indefinite period. 

Mr. Mama Mao .—For an indefinite period nobody can afford to bear 
losses. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —But as a reasonable man 1 think yon would admit that 
they have suffered enough losses by this time, for a number of years they 
have been dumping to discourage them. 

Mr. Mama Mao. —I don’t think there is any indication of their being 
discouraged. We have definite information that they have been going on 
with this campaign for some years now, and they liavo the wherewitlial to 
cany it on for a very long time. The Governnioiit of .Japan have launched 
on a policy of going on with this campaign oven at considerable expenditure 
to them, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you agree with the last Tariff Board’s statement that 
tbe.se bounties and other dumping devices cannot po.ssibly go on indefinitely? 
They must end soon. 

Mr. Mama Mao .—They cannot go on indefinitely, understanding the term 
‘ indefinito ’ in its largest sense. 

Air. Anklesaria .—How many years you mean by ‘ indefinite ’p 

Air. Mama Mao. —How can I give .a definite period to an indefinito 
period P 
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Mr. Anhlesnria. —You will admit that if this dumping is done away with, 
your cost of production would be very nearly the same as the foreigners’ cost 
of production and you won’t require protection. 

Mr. Hama Itao. —It requires time for us to bring our cost of production 
down to the same level as the foreigners’ cost of production and we don’t 
want protection beyond the period required and nticessary to enable us to 
do this. 

Mr. Anhlemria. —You have ascertained on reli.'iblo information the cost 
of productoin of raw silk is Rs. 6 in Japan per lb. 

Mr. Hama Hiio. —The figures that I have given are reliable. In 19.35 tho 
average price ca'-duty in India works out to Rs. 2-14-fl per lb. In 1936 when 
the cost of production in Japan was Rs. 6-6-0 per lb. the average ea:-duty 
price of Japane.5e imported silk was Rs. 3-9-2. 

Mr. Anlclesaria. —When do you expect from the improvements which you 
have instituted to reach that figure in India? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —May I refer you to the last paragraph of my replies to 
tho questionnaire? I expect that in about 10 years we will reach a figure 
very much lower than that mentioned, 

Hresiilent .—According to the prospectus it is Rs. 5-10-0. 

Mr. Naik. —It would be Rs. 3-12-0 in 10 years. 

Mr. Anklcsaria. —By that time if you reduce your costs, is there any 
further reduction possible in Japan from the conditions you have studied? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —The methods of reduction of cost arc well known. We 
might get better cocoons, and also better tec^hnique in reeling. When Japan 
gets these they will bo the property of tho whole world, and cannot lie 
preserved as a monopoly of Japan. We sh.all also be doing our best to reduce 
the co.sts all tho time. Whatever is possible in the case of Japan is also 
possible for u.s. We .shall have reached a degree of organisation capable 
of sustained effort. 

Mr. Anhlesarin. —^Whatever is possible for Japan is also possible for you. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes if we organise sufficiently to reach the same level of 
efficiency. 

Mr. Ankle.saria. —What do you mean by organisation? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —I mean by organisation proper co-ordination of the 
various .sections of this industry. You know how a filature in Japan is 
organised. It touches tho rearer’s life at every point. A Japanese filature 
h.as got grainages. It employs experts to advise the roarer how to rear 
coeonus. 

Mr. Anklr.mria. —You are doing that in Mysore? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes, 

Preaidrnt.— ] want to ask you one or two questions about costs. On page 
2 of your annoxnro to tho memorandum, you have given a figure of Rs. 5,000 
for power and lighting (including pumping water). If we separate water, 
what would be tho figure for power and lighting? 

Mr. Hama Hao.—Us. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500. 1 have included that. 

• Hrefiident .—Last time we separated that and we also want to separate 
it this lime. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —^Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,500. 

PresidcTif.—What is the rate for tdectrieity? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —'55 pies. 

President. —For lighting? 

Mr. Hama Han. —Wo have to pay 4 annas per unit. 

President. —It is stated in the prospectus that electric power will be made 
available at rates applicable to large industrial concerns. I want to know 
what the ratee ate. 
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Mr, Hama Bao .—'55 pies. 

President. —For lighting? 

Mr. Jiuma liuo. —Factories arc allowed a certain numher of lights. 

President, —^The same charge is for both. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to fuel what rate have you taken? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Rs. 6 to 7, per ton. 

President. —How many tons per day approximately? 

Mr. Bama Bao. — It will probably be 7 to 7i tons. 

President.—I find that Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 2,1500 for power and lighting U 
rather on the high side. Last time we took 9 pies per unit. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Thoro we didn’t provide for pumping water. 

President. —For power and lighting last time we took Rs. 1,400. There is 
a very big difference in spite of the fact that we took 9 pies per unit. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—i must look into it and see. I will bo able to account 
for the dilterenco. This estimate has been carefully calculated. I think 
the bulk of our power will be required for pumping water. 1 think in tho 
distribution of Rs. .'5,000 it will probably have to got a big share. 

President. —With regard to the other point about the Central Office Over¬ 
head, what exactly do you mean by that? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Tho idea of the Mysore Silk Filatures is to establish 
ultimately a number of filatures of which that at T. Narsipur is to be the 
first. There is a Central Office, the cost of whii'h will have to be distributed 
over a number of filatures. 

President. —Now you are putting it on one filature, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Wo have to begin with one. In tho beginning it will 
have to be borne by one filature. 

President. —Th.at includes management. I understand Mr. Naik as 
Managing Agent will dr.aw about Rs. 4(X) a month or round about Rs. 6,000 a 
year. Therefore that is included irj the provision for supervision and 
management. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —The management of the filature is different from the 
management of the Company. There will have to be a Works Manager. 

President. _Will tliat not he covered by Supervision and Management? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —It is only a question of exhibition of figures. Mr. Naik 
is the Managing Agent of the Company and the filature which is one of tho 
concerns of the Company will require a Works Manager. 

President.—That comes under supervision. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. There will h.ave to be a number of suporvi.sors and 
a m.anager. That is why 1 have suggested Management and Supervision. 

President. —The additional figure is not correrd for this filature. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Wc might reconsider that question. Since we have one 
filature, tho whole of it will fall on that. Supi)OBing you take a third of it. 

President. —It depends upon the number of filatures you intend establish¬ 
ing. It m.ay bo 6, You have not decided it yet. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —You may take it aa 4. There will have to he a number 
of branches and supervi.sors .and central offices. We might reconsider that. 
Just now we have only one fthature. 

President. —Until I know tho details of tho central office and the number 
of filatures you are going to establish, I am not prepared to accept this 
figure. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—I will give you all the information you require. 

Pre,ndenf.—Apart from one at T. Narasipur, you will have four other 
filatures. Will all these ho in dry area? 
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Mr. Bama llao. —Yes. The conditions in those places are very similar to 
those in T, Narasipur. 

1’resUh.nt ,—The interest on working capital allowed on the last occasion 
Was Hs. 2i lakhs. 

Mr. Hama Ituo .—Yes. 

Pi'esideriH .—Whereas yon want only Rb. 1,30,000. Is that correct? 

Mr. llama liao .—Yes. 

yresiden.t. —La.st time we allowed it on three months’ output of cocoons and 
silk. 

Mr. llama llao. —On the same basis vo have calculated the working capital 
MOW too. 

rrcxldent .—Teil me how. 

Mr. Bama llao. —The cost of production Is Rs. .5,27,000 and we have 
divided that by four. 

President. —You have not taken it as we have done. We have taken the 
cost of cocoons sciiaratoly and the cost of silk separately and then arrived at 
the figure for throe nionflis’ output. 

Mr. llama llao .—I think that the figure given by us ought to be suffitneut. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —] understand from your meinoraiidum and answers that 
the main grievame of the serii iiltural industry is tliat the sericultiirist does 
not got a fair selling price for his produce. 

Mr. llama llao. —Yes, or that he does not got an adequate return. From 
the sericulturist’s point of view, it is not the selling [wice but tbe return that 
matters. 

Mr. da/cle.?nria.—That is the technical phrase n.sed. 

Mr. llama llao .—I accept it. 

Mr. Ankle.iaria .—It is the same as you said. Can you point out to mo 
one industry in India which does get a fair selling price today? 

Mr. llama llao .—1 do not know enough about Indian industries in general. 
I have not devoted the same attention to other industries as I have devoted 
to the serlcultural industry. 

Mr. .inldesaria .—The cotton cultivator complains in tho same manner as 
the sericulturiat. 

Mr. Bama llao .—Perhaps he does. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —All of them do. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—I dare say many industries do. 

Mr. Ankle-iaria .—I dare say that you would not allow the claim of these 
industries to protection. 

Mr. llama liao .—Why not? Tf they had a strong case, I would certainly 
admit their claim to protection. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The sericultnral industry is specially obnoxious to 
Japanese competition. 

Mr. Bama llao .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—It is one of those industries which are specially obnoxious 
or open to Japanese competition. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes, 

Mr. .Anklesaria.^-Can you point out to me any one country in tho world 
which has not suffered from Japanese competition in the same manner as the 
Indian sericnltural industry suffers today? 

Mr. Bama llao. —I do not know. I think that Japan has been trying to 
undersell most goods in most countries. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If that be sp, there must be some reason. We may bo 
inefficient. i 
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Mr, Bama Bao .—The Japanese Government protects the silk industry. 
That is tbo one reason. I can give you the details of that protection. 

Mr. Ankle.taria. —That is what I want, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —To stabilise silk pricM, the Japanese Govenimont bought 
112,000 bales and every year they provide in thoir budget a fairly large sum 
for mooting trade losses in silk. Whenever any filature comes up before them 
for .succour, it is never in vain. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Any other thing? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —In China they give bonuses. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They do not give now. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Probably not. They did at ono time. Japan is actually 
supi)orting the sericuiturai industry. She has a vast organisation to 
support the sericuiturai industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —May I point out that on my reading of the situation it 
is the large scale production that Japan has adopted that is responsible for 
this? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —In sericuiturai industry? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In every thing. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I shall confine myself to sericulture, if you will permit 

me. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—That makes Japan a formidable competitor. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—It is quite possible for us to organise large scale produc¬ 
tion in the same manner as Japan is doing. 

Mr. .Anklesaria .—That is what I want to know. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—It is quite possible for us to adopt large scale production 
in reeling. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you mean large scale production? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —As to what is the best scale of production, there is an 
optimum scale in every industry. Beeau.se up to a certain limit large scale 
production is better than small scalo production, it docs not follow that tho 
advantage is in arithmetical proportion to the scale ad infinitum. We believe 
that the optimum scale for the filature industry is 200 basins. If you make 
tile filature twice as big, it will certainly not be twice as good. It may even be 
too big for good management, and tborefore worse. I tliink that the average 
Japanese filature is somewhere between 200 and 300 basins, though there 
are filatures of more basins. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—There are filatures having as many as 3,000 basins. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—There is ono filature of 3,000 hasins. But in Mysore it 
is quite possible to have a number of optimum sized filatures. Though there 
may be more of them in Japan than there can ever be in Mysore, it is quite 
possible, filature for filature, to secure for our.solves all the advantages that 
Japan is securing from large scale production. We are not at a disadvantage 
there. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What other disadvantages have you except this dumping 
business? The Government of Japan is suffering losses. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Dumping is the main disadvantage. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I would like you to point out another instance. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Another disadvantage, is that their sericuiturai indu-stry 
is much older than ours. It has received the assistance' of the State. It is 
perfectly organised. Though in each several item our industry may he as 
good as theirs, our organisation is not so good as theirs. While we are 
seeking to organise we arc exposed to their attack. Our organisation has 
been interrupted in mid-course. If we were given sufficient time to organise 
we will be able to meet .Tapan on level terms. That is why we have come up* 
to yon for protection. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —How much Bilk can you produce in India? 

Mr. Itwwi Itao. —In Mysore we can produce about 4 or 6 times the 
quantity of silk tliat we are producing now. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is how much? 

Mr. llama llao. —I would say that we can produce about 3,000,000 lbs. of 
eilk. 

President. —That is 30 lakhs of lbs. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would Mysore be able to compete against Japan which 
is producing 9 crores of lbs? Do you think that Mysore can claim all the large 
scale economies which Japan has? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Certainly, in the sericultural industry, it can. After all, 
you will have to divide it into units—optimum units. We are capable of 
organising the silk industry into such optimum units. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you consider that a 3,000 basin unit is a mistake? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I do not know enough of it to bo able to hazard an 
opinion. But a 300 basin unit can hold its own against a 3,000 basin unit, as 
you can sec from the fact that there are 300 basin units in Japan working side 
by side with larger units. The one has not extinguished tho other. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you know that Japan has recently passed a law 
penalising very small units? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is, units which are uneconomic. I grant that a 
very small unit can be very uneconomical but I cannot grant that a mammoth 
unit is necessarily any better. The aim should be to secure the optimum 
size. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^I take it that tho size of a filature would depend much 
on tho assured supply of cocoons in the area and tho market for its produce ? 

Mr. Bama Bar).—That goes without saying. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you havo a market for 30 lakhs of lbs. of silk in 
India? 

Mr. Bama Bar ).—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Besides Mysore, have you got other sericultural areas? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, there are. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —If they produce silk on the scale of Mysore, do you 
think that there would be a demand for it in India? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —When we are imagining an expansion of tho silk 
industry, we can also imagine an expansion of the demand for silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —No. 

Mr, Bama, Bao. —^You asked for the limit of expansion and I gave yon the 
extreme limit. But this expansion may not take place. The actual pace of 
expansion will be set by the demand for silk. 

President. —The demand will depend upon the price. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —^Yes. And there is a certain minimum price below which 
there will be no production. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^You have explained what the effective demand of the 
cocoon is. If the cocoon producer gets Rs. 10 a year, there would he an 
effective demand. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I say that that is the margin, with the hope of better 
things to come, and in the absence of something else to turn to. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —At present Rs. 10 is sufficient to keep him going. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That seems to be our experience. He is hoping for better 
things. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Cocoon producing is a subsidiary industry. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, generally. 
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Mr. AnMcsnria. —And the cocoon producer depends mostly on his main 
occupation for his subsistence. 

Mr. Hama Bao. —Not mainly, hut to a very large extent. 

Mr. An'kle.sar'm. —It wouid not be a subsidiary industry then. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I do not say that cocoon producing is his main 
occupation. I say to a large extent he is dependent upon agriculture for 
his subsistence. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have studied the economic conditions bore and you 
have studied the budgets of the sericulturists so far as it concerns you. What 
is the average total income of a sericulturist? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —I was not prepared for this. So, you will have to take 
my answer to this question as only approximate. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yes. 

Air. Bama Ban, —From agriculture ordinarily lie has no surplus income at 
all. Agriculture keep.s him alive and gives him food. 

Air, Anklesaria. —That must be taken as his income. 

Air. Bama Bao. —Yes. You may take it like that, but bo has no surplus. 
I would take the ordinary family as consisting of 5 members. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Take the soriculturist’s family. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes, if he has two acres under mulberry. 

Air. Anklesaria. —He does not have two acres under mulberry. 

Mr. llama Bao, —In the area I am thinking of, he has two acres. I 
believe the Mysore Government memorandum will be found to support that. 
He has probably 6 acres under field crop, niat supports his family. From 
6 acres of field crop ho gets about Es. 100. 

Mr. Anklesaria. — Plus Rs. 10 from sericulture. 

Air. Bama 2?ao.—-No, that would be the net income. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In that Rs. 10 you don’t include his own labour charges. 

Air. Bama Bao .—No. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Tell me what he gets from sericulture. 

Afr. Bama Bao. —I have said that ho gets about Rs. 10 net. The people 
at home who would not otherwise be getting anything at all help him to get 

it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What would be the income from his main occupation? 
.Would it be Rs. 100? 

Mr. Bama Bao. —About that. As 1 had already told you I was not 
prepared for these questions. I am giving you my belief on such information 
as I possess. 

Mr Anklesaria. _If these filatures start forming and displace charkha, do 

you think the cocoon producers would he better off P 

Air Bama Bao.—l do think so. I think filatures will be able to give 
cocoon rearers a better price than the charklias ever can give them and I 
think filatures will continue to exist when charkhas have disappeared. 

Air. Anklesaria. —How many filatures do you think can be started in 
Mysore just now? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —If we take 200 basins Mysore will be able to start 1.S 
filatures just now. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will admit that combination among the 15 filatures 
is more possible than combination among the 3,000 reelers to lower the 
price of cocoons. 

Mr. Bama Bao.—Yes, but they will not do it because they will be killing 
the goose that, lays the golden egg. 

Afr. Anklesaria. —As you say, they will go on producing at a loss. 

Air. ‘Bama Bao.—I do not say so. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —In hope of bettor times? 

Mr. Hama Ilao. —Would you permit me to read what I said? I say “ For 
cocoons, OS for any other article, there is a price below wliich the producer? 
will not consent to produce 

Mr. .inklesaria. —The main difference between cocoon producing and 
other commodities is that while cocoon producing is only a subsidiary 
occupation wliich can safely be carried on at “a loss ”. 

Mr. Mama Itao. —It cannot be carried on at a loss, for any lengtli of time. 

Mr. .iiikhsaria .—Supposing my income from the main occujiation is 
Tls. 100 and from my subsidiary occupation it is only Rs. 10, in times of 
depression I may be satisfied with Rs. 9 from my subsidiary occuiiation. 

Mr. llama Bao. —Your question was ‘ would he continue to produce at a 
loss ’ ; my answer was ‘ no 

Mr. Anklesaria.—I do not mean the total capital loss but say if be lost 
one or two rupees. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —If the results of his labours show a negative quantitj 
.then he will not produce at a loss. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —I say for a temporary loss he would go on because he has 
got the main occupation to depend on, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —He would not go on; I do not think anybody would put 
in work for a loss. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You say Rs. 10 is the income from the subsidiary indus¬ 
try and since he gets Rs. 2 less he would give up sericulture. 

Mr. Bama Bao .—Some might give up. 

Air. Anklesaria .—Is it not possible for 15 filatures to combine and lower 
the price of the cocoon producer? 

Mr, Bama Bao. —They cannot lower it below the minimum which would 
be an inducement to produce cocoon. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —Can they not temporarily lower it? 

Mr. Bama Bao,- —I doubt very much whether they can. If they lower it, it 
would be suicidal; there is too much at stake to pursue that course. 

Mr. Ankle.saria.. —In 1933 when yon gave evidence in regard to the cost 
of production of cocoons you admitted that the price of leaf w’as a negligible 
quantity. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —That is not the cost: that is for plucking of leaves. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Plucking of leave.s is the only item of expenditure after 
mulberry cultivation comes into existence, 

Mr. Bama Bao. —No, there is manuring, digging, etc. 

Air. Anklesaria. —\Ve find that tile cost of a pound of leaf from tree 
mullierry after the plantation is once established would be about IJ pies 
per lb. 

Air. Bama Bao .—At the end of five years. 

Air. Anklesaria. —I take it that five .years after planting you would expect 
the price of leaf w'ould he 1'5 pie per lb. ? 

Air. Bama Bao. —It depends very much upon the soil and upon the 
climate, but after the trees are well established it ought to be about 1’5 pies 
per pound. 

Air. Ankhsaris. —Leaf forms 75 per cent, of the cost of producing cocoons, 
does it not? 

Afr. Bama, Bao .—It forms a very largo proportion. 

Afr. Anklesaria. —What is the present price of leaf? 

Air. Bama Bao.—27 pies; I am only speaking of the dry area. 

Afr. Anklesaria. —Therefore, they would begin to give loaves within four 
or five yeans’ time and the price of that leaf would be I'o ])ics.J’ 
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Mr. Hama Bao.—Yeia. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So the main cost of production of cocoons would be 
reduced within the course of four or five years by ItX) per cent. P 

Mr. Hama Hao. —No. Only the production from the trees we have 
already planted now would be reduced. A very small area is under tree 
mulberry: out of 2b,500 acres we have only about 100 acres under tree 
mulberry—not even so much I should imagine. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —As regards bush leaf the cost of production is conti¬ 
nuously being reduced by the improvements effected? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Not very appreciably to my knowledge. It has been 
improved in Some places by sowing seedlings in.stead of cuttings, but that 
again is a very small part of the area under mulberry. There has not been 
time to do much. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you expect to reduce the cost of leaves within the 
next ten years? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes. I think it is quite possible, given ton years, to 
substitute tree mulberry in place of bush mulberry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Did you not say the same thing in 1933? 

Mr. Rama Hao. —Perhaps I did. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What guarantee is there that you would not say the 
same thing again? i 

Mr. Hama Hao. —We did not have adequate protection and not over a 
sufficiently long period. Tho Government did not give what the Tariff 
Board recommended. We wanted 15 years and we got five years. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Tlie Mysore Government has given the cost of produc¬ 
tion of leaf as 2’4 pies per pound while for the continguous Kollegal area 
tho cost is given as 1-5 pies. You think both are correct? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —1 think the Mysore Government figures which agree with 
tho figures which I independently eollectetl are more likol.v to bo cori’cct. I 
do hot know whether in the Kollegal figures wore included the charge for 
ploughing and agric\dtural labour. If they have been omitted, that might 
account for the difference. 

1‘rcsidcnt. —There is one point with regard to your filature. I find you 
have put down capital expenditure as Ks. 1,60,000 and based your profit on 
that. 

Mr. Rama Hao. —Yes. 

President. —^Yon have based your profit at 8 per cent, on that valuation. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Yes. 

President. —That is inclusive of Rs. 4,000 for the site, whereas I find 
that the site has been granted fro© to you by Government. 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Tt was .acquired at our cost, not granted free to us. 

President. —What is conversion fine? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —Conversion fine means the amount that will have to be 
paid to Government for agricultural land which pays a land tax and which 
is converted into building sites and won’t pay any land tax, or the capital¬ 
ised value which Government charge in lieu of land tax. 

Pre.sidcnt. —You won’t be charged any laud tax? 

Mr. Hama Hao. —T think wo will be charged land tax on tho portion in 
which we are going to have mulberry plantation, but not for the land on 
which wo actually build. 

President. —Is there any other point which you would like to put before 
usP 

Mr. Hama Hao. —I am afraid I have not explained the statement in tho 
prospectus. , 



President. —You have based your profit on tbo cost of filature silk at 
Rb. 5-12 per lb. 

Mr. Hama Bao .—Which was tho actual price which obtained at that 
time. 

President .—And ono rupee was the actual price of waateP 

Mr. Hama Bao.- —Some waste was bought at that price, by the Spun Silk 
Mills. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —In your overheads you charge interest at 8 per cent, on 
capital expenditure. You have not borrowed your capital. It is a ehare- 
holders’ company. 

Mr. Hama Bao. —Which is borrowed money. 

Mr. AnMesaria. —You have also charged 8 per cent, on working capital. 
That is not borrowed. That would not bo all right. You add that and it 
comes to Rs, 23,200 as interest. 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —That would be on a cai)ital expenditure of how muchP 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Can you toll me of any industry which gets 8 per cent. 

twjwP 

Mr. Bama Bao. —Sugar, Textile industry. Porcelain. 
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5. THE MYSORE SPUN SILK MILLS LIMIIED. CHANNAPATNA. 

Evidence of Dewan Bahadur K. R. SRINIVASAIENGAR and 
Mr. K. SHAMSUDDIN KHAN recorded at Bangalore on 
Friday, the 12th August, 1938. 

’President. —Mr. Srinivasaiengar, you are the President of the Mysore 
Spun Silk Mills P 

Dewan Bahadur, —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Shamsuddin Khan, you aro the Manager of the Mills? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —I had better run through first your memorandum and then 
your replies to the questionnaire. You have submitted your costs as 
confidential. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —It is necessary that some of it should be discussed at a public 
sitting, because we want to utilise it for our report purposes and therefore 
I would like to know how far you think that is confidential, so that that 
part of it may be left for subsequent oral e.'camination. 

Dewan Bahadur. —In the course of the examination as you put questions, 

I will tell you which is confidential. 

President. —For the present w’e treat nothing as confidential, 

Dewan Bahadur. —If there is anything confidential, I will mention it to 
you in the course of the examination. 

President. —I am taking the memorandum first. You started this spun 
silk factory because there is abundant supply of raw material and 
a large home market. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —You have got also adequate labour and same protection as 
Haw Silk, 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —According to you about 3 lakhs of pounds of silk yrasto eSn 
be obtained from the charkha silk. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. the prospectus you state about 3 to 6 lakhs of lbs. of 
silk waste. Where do you expect to draw the additional supply P 

Mf. Khan. —Cliarkha silk waste is the hulk and it forms about 3 lakhs 
and we not only utilise charkha silk waste, hut also use throwsters’ silk 
waste and pierced cocoons. We expect, according to our estimate, in tho 
country round about Mysore about 2 lakhs from these directions. 

President. —How much waste does a throwster get per pound of silk? 

Mr. Khan. —It is estimated to be between 1 and 1-6 per cent, as 
throwster’s waste. 

President.- —Generally, a throwster gets one tola silk of waste out of one lb. 
of Twisted Silk. 

Mr. Khan. —39i tolas. 

President. —At present youy estimates are all confined to tho Mysore 
territory? 

Mr. Khan. —Practically, yes, ' 

Presiden-t. —^What is the basis on which you have esWmated 3 lakhp of 
peumls? 

Mr, Khan. —About 60 per cent. 



President. —Another reason why you started this mill, I understand,'waS' 
to help the raw silk industry. 

Mr. Khan. —-Yes. 

President. —What induced you to have 3,000 spindles? Is'that considered 
to be an economic unit? 

Mr. Khan.-~-W6 have had detailed investigations conducted in Japan and' 
the experts there advised that the minimum number of spindles we should 
have with preference to i^pun silk was 3,000 and anything below that would 
not be economical. 

President. —Though in Japan itself the smallest unit is 6,000 spindles. 

Mr, Khan, —Yes, because their industry is very widespread. 

President. —I was just talking of the economic unit, I was comparing; 
.that with the atatemont yon submitted to the Board on the last occasion, 
where you . said that the smallest size in Japan was 6,000 spindles, 

Mr. Khan, —For our conditions they have worked out a data of 3,000 
.^pindles. 

Dewan Bahadur. —We got quotations both Irom the Japanese :nnd from 
the English manufacturers in regard to the price of the whole machinery 
and from it we worked out the capacities and determined the economic unit. 
,We found that unless we had a unit of 3,000 spindles it would not be 
economical, and we would not be aWo to make any profit at all. 

President. —3,000 spindles you have installed and you will bo able to get 
.about 80,000 lbs. of .spun silk. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, 

President. —Will that be the maximum production? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —And with that you will get 60,000 lbs. of noil yarn. 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes. 

Premdent. —The most important point that the Board has to consider is 
the price of the raw material, because that affects not only your mill, but 
the whole of the raw silk industry. I find from your statement here that 
you have given various prices for the various kinds of silk-wastes. 

Mr. Khan. —Those are the prices that we have taken for next year. 
That is the market condition which we expect. 

President. —I am coming to that. My point is this, when the porspectus 
was issued, you naturally expected to get the silk waste practically very 
cheap, because at that time the price of silk waste was very negligible and 
you estimated at that time a price of 4 annas and on that basis you thought 
you would bo able to get Rs. 90,000 as profit. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President.—After that In the subsequent note of yours you state that the 
conditions have changed and that you expect now to get'the raw . material 
iat -8 annas a .pound. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Prestdenf.—For next year the price seems to me on the high side. 

Mr. Khan.—For charkha silk waste I have given the waste at 8 annae. 
We are not going to purchase the ordinary kind Of waste. We are going 
to purchase the assorted charkha or improved charkha waste. That 
means the reefers have to remove some organic material. Also they will have 
to give it in loose condition. All these things cost extra. So we have 
provided 8 annas per lb, of assorted or improved charkha silk-waste. 

Pre.«dcn#.—When you say that, how much .of the waste would practically 
fetch nothing to the reelerP 

Mr. Khan. —That depends upon the degree of assortment and it is 
'difljcult to fix up apy percentage. i 

9 A 
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President. —You will realise our difficulty in the matter. When you ask 
lor pi’otection, it is nccossaiy for me to find out what the bye-product wiH 
cost and if you are not utilising 100 per cent, of the bye-product which is 
being turned out today, you will notice that I cannot get the basis for my 
calculation. 

Mr. Khan. —If that is the case I should give about 12 per cent, on the 
basis of the prices. 12 per cent, would be rejections. 

President. —You reject 12 per Cent, of the silk waste producedP 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —What about throwsters’ wasteP 

Mr. Khan. —We have carried on more extensive work in respect of that 
and we find that about 15 per cent, will have to be rejected, and the cost of 
the labour in separating the cotton threads, the twisted threads and so on 
and grading it according to different classes will cost us 13 annas a pound, 
if we have purchased it at 7 annas. 

President. —As far as throwsters’ waste is concerned you buy 100 per 
cent, and do the sorting, am I right P 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President.—You pay to the throwster 7 annas a lb. 

Mr. Khan. —We have based it at 8 annas. 

President. —For throwsters’ waste also you would be able to pay 8 annas. 

Mr. Khan. —8 annas for the ordinary throwsters’ waste and it costs us 
an additional 6 annas on rejection and sorting. 

President. —I want to know the price the raw silk industry is able to 
realise for its bye-products. As far as yonr raw material is concerned, I 
am coming to that afterwards. Yon told mo that 12 per cent, of the 
charkha waste you are not purchasing on account of rejection P 

Mr. Khan. —We are rejecting about 12 per cent. 

President. —You are asking the reeler to sort it out and reject 12 per 
cent, of the waste. I want to understand about the position of the 
throwsters’ waste. 

Mr. Khan. —We have actually paid an average of 7 annas 2 pies per lb. 

Bewan Bahadur. —Wo started with a smaller figure and went on increas¬ 
ing. This is the average for the quantity so far purchased. 

Mr. Khan. —For filature silk, we have paid an average price of 10 annas 
0 pies per pound. 

President .—You purchase 100 per cent, of that waste? 

Mr. Khan.—Yea. 

President.— is the position with regard to pierced cocoons? 

Mr. Khan. —We have actually paid 14 annas per pound. 

President. —Here it is 12 annas. 

Mr. Khan. —We expect a decrease. I find that the market for pierced 
cocoons is easier. 

President. _What is the production of various kinds of cocoons? 

Mr. Khan. —I might roughly put it at 30,000 lbs. under the present 
conditions of the industry. 

Prseident. —That is for Mysore. 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes. 

President. —Is there a definite market from where you purchase these 
pierced cocoons P 

Mr. Khan. —The producers of eggs sell it to the brokers and the brokers 
gather it in larger quantities of 250 lbs. or so. There are a number of them 
spread all over tho State. Wo get into contract with them in advance and 
purchase these cocoons. 
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president. —Since when have you started purchasing these raw materials 
for your mills? 

Mr. A'/tu/r.—Early in April, 1937. 

Ptcsident. I want to know what fluctuations have taken place in the 
purchases with regard to the prices of these different raw materials. 

Mr. Khan. Taking the filature silk waste, it has fluctuated between. 
B annas and 12 annas, the charkha waste has fluctuated between 6 annas and 
o annas 6 pies, throwsters’ waste has fluctuated between 6 annas 6 pies 
and 9 annas and pierced cocoons between 12 annas and 14 annas. 

President. These are the maximum and minimum which you have actually 
paid from time to time. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

1 resident. Having regard to the fluctuation of prices that you have 
given me, I want to know whether these prices have been actually paid by 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. We started with a lower price and went on 
gradually increasing. 

President. —That means you have paid as much as 12 annas per lb. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —What quantity of silk filature waste did you buy at 12 annas? 

Mr. Khan. —We have purchased only one consignment of 390 lbs. in 
February 1938 at As. 10 and another consignment in April 1938 of 2,087 lbs. 
at As. 11-6. In April la.st year in 1937 we have purchased 14,200 lbs. at 
As. 8 and in May 1937, 3,000 lbs. at As. 12-6, in November 1937 we have 
purchased 3,666 lbs. at As. 11-6 per lb., and in May 1937, 3,000 lbs. nt 
As. 12-6 per lb. 

President. —All this is filature silk-waste? 

Mr. Khan.—Yes. 

President, —What about double Cocoons? 

Mr. Khan. —According to our classification we took it along with pierced 
cocoons. We did not give a separate classification. For double Cocoons we 
have paid an average price of As. 8. At present there is no market tor 
double Cocoons, and that is why we were able to obtain it cheap. 

President. —As against As. 12 to 14 for pierced Cocoons? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —You purchased these Cocoons in a dry state. 

Mr. Khan. —Absolutely. 

President. —Mr. Silva informed ns that on double cocoons he is realising 
practically nothing. 

Mr. Khan. —Recently, if I may inform the Board, we had an offer from 
him and we actually hooked at As. 8 and we were prepared to pay As. 10 if 
there was a larger quantity. But for tho spun silk mills Mr. Silva would 
not have found any demand for his double cocoons and waste. I heg to 
submit that what I said was about double conditioned cocoons, not double 
pierced cocoons. Some of the suppliers have given us pierced double cocoons 
and we have paid them As. 14 for it. They are known as pierced double 
cocoons (Statement of prices handed in). 

President. —You require 3 lakhs of Ihs. of silk waste to produce the 
maximum quantity of spun silk under your present conditions. 

Mr. Khan. —Yea. 

President. —If I may turn to the statement supplied by Mysore Govern¬ 
ment which I have been able to prepare showing the average price of silk 
waste exported from Mysore and also exported from British India to other 
countries, I find for charkha waste tho value 2 pies per lb. 
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Mr. Khan. —I perfectly understand that, but I do not know how they 
have arrived at the figrfre. It is not certainly the Soricultural Department 
but it is some other department that has .valued that. 1 think there must 
be a terrible mistake about the figure somowhero. 

President, —One thing which I don't understand is this. What reason 
has led you to pay such high prices for the silk waste when you are the only 
purchaser in the market? 

Mr. Khan. —No, we are not the only purchaser. Messrs. Volkart 
Brothers, Wilson and Company are on the market and are purchasing for 
some Swiss firm. They are purchasing very briskly. They have paid just 
the. same price as we have. 

President, —To what countries do they export? 

Mr. Khan. —Switzerland. 

President. —So, prices have been raised by people other than yourself 
and you have to pay increased prices bwause of this factor. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —Do you think there is going to be a general demand of this 
Sort? Will these prices continue? 

Mr. Khan. —I expect a little rise in the Charkha eilk waste as well as in 
other wastes. 

President. —That means from your point of view that Markets outside 
India are wanting to purchase silk waste. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. _1 have compiled also a statement for British India. The value 

I find here for 1930-37 is As. 10 whereas the Mysore Silk Filature os well 
'«« Mr. Sylva’s expect to get a Rupee. 

Mr. K/ian.—That is their anticipation. 

President. —I want to know how they can possibly get it under these 
circumstances when you have paid only As. 12. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —The average export price works out to As. 10 per Ih. Your 
figure is just correct. I want to know the anticipations. Do you think there 
is any likelihood of their anticipations coming true. 

Mr. Khan. —I am afraid we may have to pay higher prices than we 
originally thought. Probably they may not realise one rupee but they may 
realise As. 14 in some oases. 

President. —So that if I take As. 14 as the future cost I would not be 
wrong. 

Mr. Shan.—It is very difficult for me to say about that. 

President.—You are one of the big buyers. Therefore the price must 
depend upon you. 

Mr. Khan. —We cannot afford to pay under any circumstances a higher 
price than As. 13 to 14. 

President.—To be on the safe basis I would calculate it on As. 12. 

Pewan Bahadur. —The question is what the foreign exporters are prepared 
to pay. The foreign exporters were getting it for a song. As soon as we 
started a factory and wanted to purchase, they put up the price. If we are 
not prepared to pay the price we would not get if at all. So, as they went on 
raising the price, we had also to pay a much higher price. Even in regard 
to filature silk waste it more or less depends upon the price the foreign 
exporters are prepared to pay. They were getting it for a song and one of 
our chief objects of starting the factory was to get a proper price for these 
wastes BO that the sericultural industry would he developed. 

President. —With regard to other materials that you have put down here, 
(item No. 2) how much of that can be obtained ih India? 
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Mr. Khan ,—Soap we can obtain locally but iu practice I bnie actually 
found that the soap that is manufactured by a iiarticular (.uuipanj in 
England, Massrs. John Drury of Brighouse, gives very much better results 
than any Indian Soap that we have so far used. 

Fre.sident. —Therefore at present it is imported, 

Dewan, Bahadur .—We have used Indian Soap but generally it did not come 
up to our rcguiromeiits. Our idea is to get all the soap.s we want locally. 
Tho only thing is the local soap factories have not .attained the standard 
and they do not know our requirements. W’hat we propose to do is to get 
English samples and supply these to the local soap factories in order to 
enable them to manufacture to our specification. We .started trying with 
our local soap but they did not give satisfactory results. We hope to get fni 
the soap locally. 

rrt’xident .—Have tho Soap Factories in India given you any hope in the 
future? 

Mr, Khan. —Wo have obtained samples and given them to Government 
Soap Factories, e.g., Tbe Calicut Soap Factory and the Mysore Government 
Soap Works and asked them to pro-duco according to tho specification we 
have given. 

President. —If you look at the percentage of yield from the raw material 
you will find that the Charkha Silk waste gives you the minimum yield 
wherea.s the price you are paying is higher compared to the yield. 

Mr Khan. —That is the main basic r,aw material that we have to use. 

President. —Even the revised figure for Silk waste is As. 2-7 (i.e., the 
value of Silk waste exported). 

Mr. Khan. —It is a very wrong valuation. 

President. —You think that tbe revised figure also is wrong. 

Mr. Khan. —If you want figures of expert and values they can ha 
obtained from Messrs. Volkart Brothers and compare them with the figures 
under reference. 

President. —My reason for asking you this is that unless you are forced 
to pay .a fixed price, the price which you are paying, looking to the yield yon 
are .able to obtain, is not remunerative. 

JJeiran Bahadur. —At present it is not remunerative. 

President. —The bulk of your raw material is practically waste, 

. Ttev'an Bahadur. —Tbe Manager is doing all he can to keep down the price 
but he finds that it is not possible on account of the foreign competition to 
lower tbe rate. ^ 

President. —What is the capital expenditure you require for a Mill of 
this capacity. 

Bewan Bahadur. _Originally we estimated for a capital expenditure of 

7> lakhs and working expenses 1 lakh making 8^ lakhs of rupees but as 1 
have pointed -wit in tbe memorandum w'e have to exceed tbe caiiital expendi¬ 
ture as .also^e working expenses both by nearly IJ lakhs of rupees because 
tbe capital expenditure has increased on account of the rise in the price oi 
steel. 

President. _I find that you have put down tbe o.apital expenditure ns 

Rs. 7,35,000. 

Bewan Bahadur. —Yes. We took it approximately at Bs. 7,.50,000. 

President. —Ba. 7,35,000 is the correct figure? The mill is now working. 
Everything is installed. 

Bewan Bahadur .—I will give you tho actual figures. Here is the state¬ 
ment brought unto 30+Ii June from which T can give yon .all the figures, 

President.—1 don’t want the details. I want to know whether Rs. 7,35,000 
is tho correct figure. 
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Dewan BahaUur. —It is not correct because we have exceeded that amount. 
Rs. 8,67,500 is for land, buildings, plant and machinery and water-supply. 

President, —You might send the correct figure later on because I want to 
get the depreciation rates fixed. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to borrowed capital are you paying 8 per cent? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Wo are paying 4i per cent. 

President, —What is the rate you are paying to the Mysore Bank? 

Dewan Bahadur.- —4^ per cent. (Compound Interest quarterly or half.* 
yearly.) 

President. —What is the rate at which you are able to get Electricity? 

Mr. Khan. —55 of an anna in the day and -35 of an anna during night. 

President. —I want to understand a little about noils. Your production 
consists of 3 things, spun silk of two qualities and noils and thq expenditure 
that you have given here is for all these three. 

Mr. Khan. —It is very difficult to separate all the three, but I have given 
an indication in the confidential note. It is very difficult to allocate with 
any exactitude. 

President. —How was the allocation made? 

Mr. Khan. —^This allocation is on the. basis of the confidential note we 
have given you and also from the experience with regard to mills elsewhere. 
I have taken tlio analogy more or less from England. 

President. —The prices that you have given mo here on the next page are 
the prices at present ruling in the market. 

Mr. Khan, —The market prices ruling are a little higher. It is a 
temporary phase. 'I’his statement was prepared before the prices went up 
The quality that competes with us fetches a price of Rs. 5-8. 

President. —It has gone up by As. 8. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, because I am told that the Bombay merchants are try¬ 
ing to put up prices and make a little more money, because the imports are 
diminishing to a certain extent. 

President. —Imports have diminished, heenuae spun silk has been sub¬ 
stituted by staple fibre. If you look .at the imports of st.aple fibre, it has 
gone up tremendously and Surat, the biggest market which was utilising 
spun silk, is now using .st.aple fibre. What i.s tba Bombay price of 60s? 

Mr. Khan, —Gonor.ally in Northern India, in liulhiana, Amritsar, etc., 
there is a regular market for 60s. It is not coming at any rate in the 
Bangalore market. It is more or less a hypothetical figure. 

President, —Can’t you get the price from BcHnbny? What is the lowest 
price that you have been .able to get? Please send it to me later. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —What is the present price of noils? 

Mr. Khan. —^Round abnut Rs. 1-2-0. The, preesnt price is merely a 
temi)orary phase. For instance till very recently, between 15th and ,S0th 
April, the price w.as only Rs. 4-15-0 tor the highe.st grade spun silk, and. 
suddenly from 31st May the price -went up to Rs. 5-2-0, and Rs. 6-3-0, from 
30th June to Rs. 5-7-6 and on 31st July it was Rs, 5-7-0. 

President. —Please give Us prices before protection and after protection. 

Mr. Khan. —We will obtain them from Bombay and send you later on. 

President. —Which are your markets where you usually sell your 
products P 

Mr. Khan. —We have an abundant home market at Bangalore and 
Doddaball.npur. We are importing 2J lakhs of lbs. both in Doddaballapur 
and Bangalore and our production is only 80,000 lbs. 

President. —Have the imports remained stationary? 
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Mr. Khan. —Tho collection of statistics from Doddaballapiir is very recent. 
We began to get figures only after the Municipalities began to levy a tax. 

President.- —What is the present octroi duty? 

Mr. Khan .—2 per cent, in Bangalore and Rs. 1-9-0 per cent, in 
Doddaballapur, 

President. —Is that a fixed duty? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, fixed ad valorem duty. 

President. —What about noils? You have also a home market for noils. 

Mr. Khan .—Not much in Bangalore, In Ludhiana people are already 
ashing for agencies for the sale of noils. Imports is over 450,000 lbs. 

President. —Supposing you take the price of first quality as Rs. 6-8-0 and 
exclude the duty, what will bo the eac-duty price? 

Mr. Kham. —Rs. 3-12-0. 

President. —Tho cost as given by you is Rs. 4-4-10. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. That is the average cost of production for 2108 and 
60s togetheT. 

Pre,sident. —You have excluded from the total cost Rs. 56,171-12-4 for 

noils P 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. We have calculated on 210s and 60s. It comes to round 
about lls. 4. 

President. —"We have got to add to that depreciation, 

Mr. Khan. —Depreciation is included. 

President. —What have you taken as interest on capital? 

Mr. Khan. —5 per cent. We were negotiating when we submitted the 
note. Tho interest will have to be reduced by half per cent., since wc have 
obtained the loan at 4i per cent. 

Pre.sident .— For machinery we generally allow 5 per cent. So Rs. 6,000 
will go from there. That would come to Rs. 4. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. There is one point I would like to suggest as regards 
depreciation on machinery. Wo have considered that factor and have been 
advised By our makers to raise the percentage of depreciation, because wo 
are having double shifts. 

President. —We can only consider the income-tax rates. The rate for 
machinery is 5 per cent, and 2i per cent, for buildings. 

Pewan Bahadur. —It would depend upon tho nature of the machinery. 

President. —The cotton and woollen machinery is tho same. 

Mr. Khan. —Tho first two departments of Spun Silk Mills would be 
entirely different from the cotton and the woollen mills. 

Pre.sident. —We can say 6 per cent, on that and the balance at 5 per cent. 
Most of tho machinery is the same as in a cotton, mill. 

Mr. Khan. —No. The working is different. The life of the maehiner 5 ' is 
also different. Cotton is a very different material. Silk waste is a long 
staple material. 

President. —The only thing you have not allowed is profit. 

Mr. Khan. —Wo h.ivo not allowed profit. 

President. —The difference between the c.i.f. price and your price is 4 
annas. That is correct? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. that is taking Rs. ,5-8-0 as the present market price. 

President. —If you take Rs. 5, ex-duty price would be Ra. 3-5-0. You 
require 11 ,innHs duty plus profit. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —You have put down the noil cost as Rs. 1-2-0? 
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Mr. Khan. —That is the apportionment we have made out of the total 
cost. 

President. —Noils have got only 25 per cent, dutyp 

Air. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —Their present price is practically the same as your cost of 
production. So 26 per cent, duty will be your profit. 

Mr. Khan. —That is correct. 

President. —With regard to your labour charges T find that you are paying 
from 6 annas to 4 annas, but I don’t understand what you mean from As. 3 
to As, 10 in the spinning frames and in the preparatory department. 

Mr. Khan. —In the preparatory de[)artment there are girls who handle 
only gill .spreaders and gill setters and those people who work on the drawing 
are experienced people brought from outside mills in India, Tlu^y take up 
the work of teaching other peoiile and therefore wc are paying tlnun As, 10. 

President. —You have given me the number without giving me tho 
details. Yon have given the fatcory labour as 227, and I can’t get the 
wages properly allocated. 

Mr. Khan.~'We will supply you tho information later. 

President. —For what kind of reeling you pay As. 4. 

Air. Khan —Reeling by women. 

President. —In answer to question 36 (e) you have given a figure of 
Rs. 28,250 as other assets. Please send me the details for this amount. 

Air. Khan, —Yes. 

President. —Why such a big sum was nece.ssnry for working cai)ital? 

Mr. Iv7iaa.—It was not merely working capital, but we had to pay the 
last instalment on the machinery purtFrised amounting to about £8,000. 

President. —That is part of the capital. What is the working capital 
reqriired ? 

Air. Khan. —We want to stock six months’ supply of waste, fuel and so on. 

President. —Wo calculate on three months’ stock of silk waste. Can: you 
tell me what use is made of spun silkP Generally it is used for coatings and 
shirtings ? 

]\jj. _In Mysore it is mostly used for sarees. In Doddaballapur 

markets it is used for sarees. In India it is used for shirtings and coatings, 
tapestry coverings, embroidery, pillow covers, sewing thread and practically 
for all tho purposes to which the raw silk is put except the highest grade 
Georgette and taffetas, etc. 

President. —In the Mysore market principally spun silk is used by hand- 
loom weavers. 

Air. Khan. —In Doddaballapur there are also power looms. Both in 
power looms and handlooms spun silk is used. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —Before I put you any question, I would request yon to 
please clearly understand that I am speaking for myself alone. As at 
jiresent advised I am not quite sure that under our terms of reference your 
industry lias .any right to come before this Board for protection. I under¬ 
stand that your main object in starting the Spun Silk Mills was to help the 
sericulturists of Mysore. 

Pewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —You expected at the start that the scriculturist wqs 
not getting even one anna for his silk waste. Now he would be getting 
more than As. 4 for his silk waste and thereby he would be benefited. 

Peiean Bahadur. —Yes, 

Air. Anhlesaria. —You found that after tho mill was started the seri- 
cnlturist somehow got more than As. 4 for his silk waste and therefore your 
expected profits could not materialise in your estimation. 
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Dewan Tiahadxir. —Yos. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —I understand that though your object is to help the 
Sericulturists, the action by which you want to help the sericulturists is to 
lower the price for his silk waste. The lower the price of the silk waste, 
the more beneficial it is for you to work your mills. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is in the interest of the sericulturists that he should 
get as high a price as possible for his silk waste. Your interest is 
diametrically opposite. 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes in a way. 

Mr. Khan. —Only after we pass the limit of optimum conditions for the 
silk waste, we will be diametrically opposed to those people^ otherwise if 
v/c are going to pay a lower price for the silk waste, the silk industry is not 
likely to thrive and we are not likely to obtain any material for our mill. 

Mr. Anklesaria.- —1 can quite understand that so far as the local demand 
is concerned, you will be benefiting the sericulturists, but you forget that 
there is a huge external market which is open to the sericulturists and 
which is prepared to pay a higher rate than you would. 

Mr. Khan.—l would agree to that provided our milts were not in 
existence. Immediately we stop purchasing, the price of the silk waste 
would go down. That is the trend of the market. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —The price of the silk waste I understand rose from 
about one anna to As. 7 before your mill started. 

Dewan Bahadur. —I am not prepared to endorse that statement. It is 
because of the starting of the mills that the i)rice rose. Perhaps there 
might be an occasional fluctuation, hut the chief rea.son why the price of 
the waste rose is on account of the starting of the spun silk mills. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yon began working in 1937f 

Dermxv Bahadur. —We began purchasing silk waste in April 1937. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do yon mean to say that at that time the price of silk 
waste obtainable by the Sericulturists w'as one anna? 

Dewan Bahadur. —I do not know whether it was exactly one anna, but 
I will find it out. 

Mr. Khan. —On the 15th April, 19-36, silk waste and pierced cocoon.s 
fetched Its. 4 to Es. 4-4-0 per iiiaund of 29 lbs. Its. 4-4-0 means 2i annas 
per lb. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —When did it rise? 

Mr, Khan. —The price in October 3936 was Es. 5-8-0. Prom October 
onwards there has been a gradual increase and in January 1937 the price 
wont up to Es. 8 for 29 lbs. or As. 5 per lb. I may inform you that by 
November 1936 people and the foreign purchasers knew that a company had 
already been formed becau,so before the present estimates were sanctioned. 
Government had given certain concessions and sanctioned a subsidy of 
Re. 25,000. People had come to know of this already and we had therefore 
to revise the estimates. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am prepared to concede that you have done a service 
to the sericultural industry by coming into the market and making the 
foreigners pay more for the silk waste, they purchased from the seri- 
culturists. Supposing you get a reasonable rate of profit, in that case 
•would you be prepared to give to the sericulturists higher prices for the 
waste than that fixed by others? 

Dewan Bahadur. —As I said before, our object is not to pay a low price. 
The object of the company is to help the sericulturists, It is to the interests 
of the company, no doubt, to pay as low a price as possible to the seri¬ 
culturists. The object of the Company is to improve the position of the 
sericulturists by enabling them to get as high; a price as possible. Our 
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object is not to give huge dividend to tho sharolioldors, but to give as much 
of it as iJOBsible for tho benefit of the sericulturists. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In your Prospectus have you stated this as your main 
object P 

Dewan Bahadur. —Wo have not promised huge profits. We wanted that 
a reasonable amount of dividend should be assured to the shareholders. It 
has all along been understood that in the absence of a factory in India to 
deal with tho large quantity of waste produced in the country, the whole 
of it has had to be exported to foreign countries where it is converted into 
spun yarn and other manufactured articles and re-imported into India. It 
is tho aim of this company to prevent this and to afl'ord a profitable outlet 
for all the silk-waste produced in the country by utilizing it for 
conversion into spun silk and other finished articles in its factories. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I quite concede that you have done a service to tho 
soriculturists by coming into the fiold to compote with the foreign buyer of 
silk waste, but my point is that tho interests of your shareholders conflict 
with your ability to carry out that object. The interest of your share¬ 
holders is to make as big a profit as possible and that is by getting your raw 
material as cheap as ijossible. While you carry out that policy, you will 
bo cutting down the price to the sericulturist for his silk waste as much as 
possible. 

Dewan Bahadur. —It is no doubt to the interests of the shareholders to 
make as huge a profit as possible. The biggest shareholder in this business 
is the Government and the object with which they started the industry was 
not to make huge profits nor to run at a loss. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How many shares do the Government hold? 

Dewan Bahadur. —They hold 10 per cent, of the shares. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You admit that spun silk would compete with raw silk? 

Dewan Bahadur. —If the spun silk is sold at a very low price, it will have 
a tendency to some extent to deflect the market for raw silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —At present the prices of spun silk saris are much lower 
than the prices of Mysore pure silk saris and if more and more of such spun 
silk saris are put on the market, it will replace the Mysore silk saris. 

Dewan Bahadur, —If the difference is greater, it will replace raw silk 
goods. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—! understand that yours is the only spun silk mill in 
the whole of India? 

Dewan Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—If protection is granted to .you, you will be the only 
spun silk mills company to be benefited at the expense of millions of people 
who consume spun silk goods. 

Dewan JJnTmdur.—Yes for the time being, hut the sericulturists will be 
benefited and the consumers will be benefited and not only the company. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have not understood me. I say there are millions 
of people who are consumers of spun silk goods to-day. If you raise the 
price of their goods by means of protection, the only sole beneficiary in 
India will be yourselves. 

Dewan Bahadur. —It is not tho company alone and the shareholders who 
will be benefited but also so many millions of sericulturists. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have the sericulturists got elsewhere to go to for the 
sale of their silk waste or not? 

Mr. Khan. —They will not be getting the price that we are now paying. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How much? 

Mr. Khan.—From 2 As. 6 pies it has risen to As. 8. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The foreigners pay the same. 
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Mr. Khan. —Because In competition with ua they cannot pay less. 

Mr. Anklemria. —I quite admit that by starting this mill you have done 
a service to the country, but your interests conflict. In your demand for 
protection you have not stated for what period you would like the protection 
tp be supposing it is granted to you. 

Mr. Khan. —At least for ten years we must obtain higher grade material 
by having filatures all over. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do I take it that it would bo impossible for you to 
reduce your cost of production within 10 years’ time? 

Mr. Khan. —We may reduce the cost under certain heads. We cannot 
do without ten years, because we want higher grade raw material. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I understand you have studied outside conditions and 
perhaps you know that the outside market for silk waste is extensive and is 
growing. So long as other mills do not come into existence, the sole buyer 
in India would bo yourself. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes for the present. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Supposing your silk waste price goes up to As. 14, in 
that case the protection which you have demanded would be insufficient. 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You would not bo able to compete with the foreigner 
at all. 

Mr. Khan. —You are referring to oharkha silk waste. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I mean both. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is that if the price of silk waste rose to As. 
14, whatever protection you have demanded would be absolutely useless. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, the present protection we have asked would not bo 
helpful, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would you double the rate which you have demanded 
or treble it? 

Mr. Khan. —We would need As, 10 more protection per lb, 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Take the protection which you have asked as 100 and 
calculate on that. 

Mr. Khan. —If this is lOO, we will want 115. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Would you require protection against staple fibre also? 

Mr, Khan. —I don’t think we would require protection against that. 

President. —Last time when you submitted the estimate, I find that you 
mentioned a plant of 3,000 spindles as an economic unit for India, but the 
cost that you gave was only Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Mr. Khan. —I will submit tho explanation as to why it has risen. That 
was for a Japanese plant. A committee was formed to investigate as to 
whether it would be desirable to go in for a French or German plant. 
When we wont into tho details, our Engineers said that the Japanese plant 
would produce the material, hut its life would bo less than the life of a 
plant built in Europe. That is one point and also steel prices rose. 

President. —It is stated that on an average 10 lakhs of lbs. of silk will 
give 3 lakhs of lbs, of silk waste, so that with your 3 lakhs of lbs. of waste, 
you ought to get 90,000 Ihs. of spun silk. 

Mr. Khan. —To arrive at that percentage people require a very long 
jjeriod of training. 

President. —^What is the period you will put down? 

Mr. Khan. —It will take 3 years. 

Presidenf.—Therefore your maximum production will be 90,000 lbs. and 
not 80,000 lbs. , 
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Mr. Khan.—Vfe have taken the optimum conditions. I have given 30 
per cent, recovery. 

President .—And the maximum obtainable on your present spindles ought 
to be 90,000 lbs. 

Mr, Khan. —When we base everything correctly. Subsequent to that wo 
have conducted investigations in England and we have found that the 
expectation of 30 per cent, recovery would not be feasible. 

President. —30 per cent, is being realised by Japan. 

Mr. Khan. —Japan uses filature silk waste and that is a different 
material from this. 

President.' —I am saying the maximum attainable under present 
conditions. 

Mr. Khan. —If we use filature silk waste, we would. 

President. —I am taking 6 per cent, which is the usual rate for profit 
which the Tariff Board allows under present conditions. That is on 
Its. 7J lakhs investment. 

Mr. Khan. —Rs. 10 lakhs. 

President. —Rs. 10 lakhs is not invested on building and machinery, 

Mr. Khan. —If you had asked about our entire capital, we would have 
said Rs. 8J lakhs. 

President. —-How do you get that? 

Mr. Khan. —Land and buildings—Rs. 147,362-0-7, Plant and machinery— 
Ra. 617,944-0-0, Water supply and pipe line—^Es. 20,633-0-0, Office furniture— 
Rs. 3,000-0-0. Preliminary expenses. It comes to Rs. 8 lakhs. 

President. —I make it Rs. 773,000 and I asked you to give me details 
about Rs. 28,000. 

Mr. Khan. —Subsequent to that wo have had to make provision for 
hydrants that were necessary, and w© have made a provision of Rs. 20,000, 
That comes to Rs. 48,000. Inclusive of that it will be round about Rs. S 
lakhs. 

President. —Your production is 128,730 lbs, 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes that is inclusive of noils. 

President. —On one lb. it will be 6 annas. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —16 per cent, of that goes away for noils. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, it comes to 11 pies. 

President. —That means 6 As. 1 pie. 

Mr. Khan. —^Yes. 

'President. —If I add that to As. 11, it comes to Rs. 1-0-1 so that on 
c.i.f. price of Rs. 3-5-0 per lb. the duty you require is 25 per cent. plu$ 
As. 3. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —So that much protection yon want. 

Mr. Khan.—-Yes. 

President.—What is the octroi duty in Bangalore? 

Mr. Khan. —2 per cent. 

President,— With regard to noils your cost would he Rs, 1-3-0. The 
present price is Rs. 1-2-0. Is there an octroi duty on noils? 

Mr. Sftan.—Nothing here. A very small quantity is coming novV and 
then. 

Preeident.—The present duty is 25 per cent. Therefore you require only 
pne anna more. 

Mr, jT/ian.—According to the calcijlatioil it is so* 
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President. —You take the statement which you just now gave ftie. You 
have given me the various qualities of spun silk. You have stated that 
these are the superior grades. 1 wailt to know whether all these compete. 

Mr. Khan .—Our quality ia practically the same as the suiierior grade. 
That is up to Rs. 5-6*D. 

President. —^What is Star Malanf 

il/r. Khan .—It is .a mixture between spun silk and staple fibre like 
Nit to. 

President. —Which is the country which is sending the bulk? 

Mr. Kh,an. —Japan. 

President. —Your competition is only with Japan? 

Mr. Khan .—Yes for the present. 

President. —Is any Italian spun silk coming in? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, but it is more costly. It is almost negligible in the 
Bangalore market. 

President. —Can you manufacture noils for military purposes? 

Mr. Khan.—Yes we can. 

President. —About these different kinds of silk waste last time you were 
good enough to give us different kinds of silk wastes with their prices. Can 
you give mo the names of silk wastes that you can use or can you use all of 
them ? 

Mr. Khan.~-Those referred to on page 98 of the last Tariff Board Report 
are all Kaslunir wastes. We have now got various kinds of silk waste on 
our list. 
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6. THROWING MILLS AND WEAVING FACTORIES. MYSORE. 

Evidence of Messrs. N. G. NAIK. KHODAY ESHWARSA. 

G. HANUMANTHAPPA and R. S. MANI, recorded 
at Bangalore on Thursday, the 11th August, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Naik, is there any Throwsters’ Association? 

Mr. Naik. —No. 

president. —You have been to Japan? 

Mr. Naik. —^Yes. 

President. —Did you see any throwing factories there? What was the 
capacity of those factories? 

Mr. Naik. —I saw a factory of about 6,000 Spindles, the same as mine. 
President. —What production can it give? 

Mr. Naik. —They only twist orgauzine and the production was 200 lbs. a 
day of 13/16. 

President. —Working 300 days in a year? ' 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —That means 60,000 lbs. yearly capacity? 

Mr. Naik. —^Yes. 

President. —You are manufacturing both tram and organzineP 
Mr. Naik. —Yes, our capacity is about a lakh of pounds of trAn and 
organzine: about half and half. 

President. —You manufacture according to demand? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —Is the demand for tram large? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —Your factory has 3,000 spindles, Mr. EshwarsaP 
Mr. Eshwarsa. —The maximum is 45,000 lbs, 

President. —How many kinds of deniers are you turning out? 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —Only 20/22. 

President. —And trams? ‘ 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —Everything. I 

President. —Wl^at about you, Mr. Naik? i 
Mr. Naik. —The same, only 20/22, 

President. —That is the present demand? 

Mr. Naik. —^Yes. 

President. —What about the raw silk of 13/15 denier? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. For single twist they will use it or for adding along 
with others. 

President.- —Do you twist it or not? 

Mr. Naik. —We twist but only a very small quantity because the 
competition of the foreign article does not permit us to do it. 

President. —What happens to the 13/16? 

Mr. Naik. —Somebody will single twist it by hand. 

President. —Can you not do it? 

Mr. Naik. —If there is demand we do at times but the cost is prohibitive. 
President. —In reply to question 29 you have given the cost of production 
for a pound of silk. I will now confine myself to twisting. You have given 
the cost of labour as As. 3-3 per lb. 
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Mr. Eshwarm.~¥oT both tram and organzine. 

l'‘reside7Lt. —The total cost is As. 7 per lb. over and above the cost of 
Jnaterial. Is there any other thing? 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —There is the wastage. 

I'resident. —What is the wastage? 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —One tola a lb.; 39 tolas make one poundj so the wastage 
is 2 annas. 

President. —How much waste do you get per lb. of silk? 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —One tola. Waste per lb. is sold at As 4 to 5. 

President. —Spun silk mills have purchased it at as much as As. 14 a lb.? 

Mr, Eshwarsa. —Not so much: then there is the middleman. 

President. —Why should you have middlemen? 

Mr. Naik. —If it is winding waste they would have paid that price. 

President. —Let me understand thte position. You buy one pound of silk 
and out of one pound of silk you do get 39 tolas of twisted silk. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —39 tolas cost you about As. 4-14-0 in 1937-38. 

Mr. Naik. —Rs. 4-12-0 was the tariff value. 

President. —Are you using only Japanese raw silk? 

Mr. Eshivarsa. —Chinese and also Kashmir. 

President. —Tho Chinese price on 31st July 1938 was Rs. 4-7-0 to 
Bs. 5-13-0; that makes the average about Rs. 6-0-0. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —Yes. 

President. —Two annas would have to be added to the cost, It comes to 
As. 9. How much waste do you get? 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —One tola. 

President. —Therefore you lose As. 2 and you gain 4 pies; that means 
As. 9-4 or As. 8-8. 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —Yes. 

President. —What is the capital expenditure required? 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —I will send you a statement later on. 

President. —Will yoh supply the cost statement? 

Mr. Naik. —^Yes. 

President. —You say building will cost Rs. 25,000 and machinery 
Rs. 90,000. Those are the present costs. Your cost for machinery was 
Rs. 1,00,000 so the price has gone down? 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —Yes, by Rs. 10,000. 

president. —Rs. 90,000, that is Rs. 30 per spindle. Your capital expendi¬ 
ture is Rs. 1,16,000. Working capital you have taken as Rs. 1,(X),000; that 
is too high. 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —Wo have to give credit and we have to maintain 6 
mouths output. 

Mr. Naik. —Throe months output. 

President. —The working capital you would require would he about 
Rs. 60,000. Mr. Naik, if you could supply us with figures for the last five 
years it would give us an idea of the cost. 

Mr. Naik. —I will send you. 

President. —What is the price bf organzine at present? 

Mr. Naik. —The market price for Japanese organzine is Rs. 7. It varies 
from Rs. 6-10-0 to Rs, 7. 

yoL. II 10 
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Presidtnt, —If organzine silk is selling at Rs. 7 per lb. today and the 
average price of foreign raw silk is Rs; 5, there is a margin of Rs, 2? 

Mr, Eshwarsa. —The present jirice of Japanese silk is Rb. 6-12 in 
Bombay. 

President. —During tho last six months the price has gone np. 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —Then the price of thrown ailk was also le.ss. 

President. —Since when did the competition start? 

Mr. Nailc. —Since the last two years they have begun to come in larger 
quantities. 

President. —Have you collected the prices for the last two years? 

Mr. Naik. —I will send them to you later on. 

President. —And the competition is only ^from Japan? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes; single twisted from China also comes in. It competes 
with our charkha single twisted yarn also. 

President. —You do not throw that? 

Mr. Naik. —We can throw single twisted yarn also but on tho price 
quoted for hatha we can’t throw. 

President, —What is the price for that? 

Mr, Naik. —About Rs. 4-10-0— Katha box comes from China and it comes 
at the rate of about 60 boxes a month. 

President. —How many lljs. in a box? 

Mr. Naik. —100 lbs. in each box. Organzine is mostly competing with 
us just now. 

President.—I do not think that is competing when you say only 13/15 
is coming and which you find difficult to twist. 

Mr. Naik. —I will explain Rs. 6-10-0 -wiLS the price sometime back, about 
6 days ago and the dnty is 25 per cent, filus As. 14. If you deduct As. 14 
it is Rs. 5-12-0 and 25 per cent, duty will be Rs. 1-7-0. So Rs. 4-5-0 will bo 
the o.i.f. price of organzine but the tariff value is Rs. 4-12 for raw silk 
now but organzino is Rs. 4-6-0 and our cost for the silk is Rs. 4-12-0 plus 
Rs. 1-8-0. 

Pre-iident.-^^Ps, 4-12-0 has been put dowm by the D. G. C. I. for tho 
purpose of as^ssing the duty but that is not the presomt market xjrico. 

Mr. Naik. —Our cost comes to As. 8-6; that inelude.s the cost of trams also. 
One lb. of tram costs As. 6 but organzino is more expensive. 

President, —You have given the average cost for the whole of your 
production and that production of tram and organzine is 60 to 50? 

Mr. Eslmarsa. —Our cost comos to As. 8-6; that includes cost of trams also. 
In the next page I have given you the total figure. 

President. —You have given the cost of producing 50 per cent, tram and 
60 per cent, organzine. If you want me to consider tho two separately we 
will have to take two separate mills producing organzine and tram. You 
must have an economic unit; if you take this, it does not give you a correct 
idea of the economic cost of a pound of organzine or a pound of tram. I 
am taking your present mill as it is, but if you want mo to take organzine 
separately or tram separately we must have two economic units. If you tell 
mo to divide this 3,000 and take the costa separately, thnt will not give a 
correct picture. How many pounds of tram make a pound of organzine? 

Mr. Naik. —4 lbs. of tram will give 1 lb. of organznie; that is tho 
working cost. 

President. —To that extent this As. 7 must be reduced, because As. 7 is 
tho combined cost. 

Mr. Naik. —For orgr.nzine it will be Rs. lR-0. 

Pres'nieni .—If it is Rs. 1-8 then the cost of tram will be As. 8? 
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Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

1‘resident. —The bulk of the imports, you say, is 13/15 and the price is 
Es. 7? 

Mr. Naik. —They have started exporting 20/22 noiv the price for which 
is Rs, 7-2-0. But their production of 13/15 is very liigh. 

Fresideni. —How have you calculated the difference of As. 12 to a rupee 
between raw silk and thrown silk? 

Mr. Na.ik. —Rupees 6 will be the price of our raw silk including railway 
freight in Bangalore and the other is Rs. 7-2-0. 

President. —Therefore Rs. 1-2-0 is the difference and not As. 12 to a 
rupee P 

Mr. Naik. —The prices have gone up now. 

President. —I have not got the price of tram and organzine separately. 
You give me the price of tram and the price of organzine and the cost of 
production of each. My difficulty is that there is not a single mill in the 
W'hole of India which is only doing organzine. 

Mr. Naik. —We can give you the data, what is the winding cost, what 
is the double twist, what is the single twist cost. There are five processes 
for organzine. 

President. —My point is this: if I base the cost on a mill only producing 
organzine and nothing else, the cost of production will be high whereas in. 
reality I find that throwing mills in India manufacture not only organzine 
but also tram and cost of production, being lower your actual cost is lower. 

Mr. Naik. —We can give you separately the cost of all the processes, the 
cost of winding, power and so on and we can give you separate costs for 
organzine also. 

President. —You try and give us information and we shall see what wo 
can do about it. What is the price of tram at present? 

Mr, Nark. —As, 6 to 7 a lb. 

President. —What is the procedure of doing business. As far as your 
factories are concerned, do you buy raw silk in the market? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —And then you sell the product? 

Mr. Naik. —We throw the silk and sell it. 

President. —Do you buy it on account or at just the market price? 

Mr. Naik. —Market price. 

President. —That means you buy the raw silk, twist it and send it to 
the different markets? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —Can a raw silk merobant or a charkha man come to you and 
ask for his silk to be twisted? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —What is the charge? 

Mr. Naik. —Rs. 1-8-0 for organzine and As. 6 for tram. 

president. —These are your selling prices and not your cost price? 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —These are the twisting charges. 

President. —It must Include some profit. 

Mr. Eslnmrsa. —We give them at this price. It does not include any 
profit. Before tlie imports of foreign thrown silk wo used to charge 
Rs. 2-8-0. 

President. —'Formerly you wore making more profit and now you are 
making less. I am not satisfied with the position unless I can get figures:' 
As. 6 is your selling price for tram and not cost price. Let us take another 
point, the rates of wages. You pay A«. 4 for the reeler. As, 4 for the 

10 .A 
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winder and As. 5 for the doubler. Is not reeling the same as reeling in 
raw silk? 

Mr, Eshwarsa. —No. 

President. —What is the difference between reeling in your mill and 
reeling raw silk? 

Mr. Naik. —On the machine reeling means only hank making; simply 
the machine turns. In their reeling they have to take out the cocoon 
thread and join; that is more laborious. We employ small boys for reeling. 

President. —It coincides with the reeling charges paid by Mr. Silva, for 
his filature. He is employing women and boys and paying As. 3^ to 4. 

Mr. Naik. —That is what we pay in Bangalore. 

President. —Capital investment has also to be considered. You have 
given Mr. Eshwar.sa Rs. 1,00,000 for plant and machinery, lands Rs. 10,000 
and buildings Rs. 30,000, and present day cost you give as Rs. 90,000 for' 
plant and machinery and Rs. 25,000 for buildings, that is R.s. 1,15,000 and 
Hs. >30,000 is the working capital. What rate of interest do you exiiect? 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —10 per cent. 

President, —I will give you an instance of another man who has not como 
here today; hi.s mill.s capacity is 15,000 lbs. and he wants only Rs. 4.5,000 as 
working capital. Ho you twist China silk? 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —It depends upon the market. 

Mr. Naik. —For the present it will be about half and half. 

president. —Does the buyer know whether it is Chinese or Japanese? 

Mr, Naik. —Yes. 

President. —Docs he insist on getting any particular kind of silk? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

President. —Do you twist any Indian silk? 

Mr. Naik. —We twist Kashmir silk. 

President. —What is the price of Kashmir silk in the Bangalore market 
now? 

Mr. Nnik.~Rs. 5-12-0. 

President. —In the last report we have given figures of cost of Indian 
raw silk twisted in mill and twisted by hand. Wh,at quantity of silk is 
twisted by hand? 

Air. Naik. —Do you mean locally? 

President. —And outside. 

Mr. Naik. —In the Central Provinces, in Hubli and other places all silk 
is twisted by hand. 

President. —Raw silk which is consumed there is twisted by hand? 

Mr. Naik.- —Mostly by hand. 

Pre.sident ,—Is it twisted by the weavers? 

Air. Naik, —No. It is done by others. Twisting is a cottage industry. 

President. —Is that the ease in Madras also? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes, in Kumbakonam, Salem and other places. It is almost 
all band twisted in the Centr.al Provinces. There are merchants who imjiort 
the silk from Bombay, Bangalore or Kashmir and got it twisted by ryots in 
their spare time. 

President. —Is Jivanlal Chin.ii selling it? 

Air. Naik. —^No. In Belgaum and Hubli they are doing it. In the 
Central Provinces lakhs of people are dependent on tli.at. Hcfore tlio import 
of thrown silk they used to bo paid very high. They were getting very 
good wages., 
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Fi'csidcnt. —On the last occasion we said the cost was Rs. 2 for twisting 
in mill and Rs. 1-9-0 lor twisting by hand. Do you have anything like 
bojling oirp 

Mr. Eshwarsa. —After twisting we boil off. Since tlio import of thrown 
silk the charge for hand twisting has been reduced to As. 12. 

Fresident ,—Will you give me separately the four processes and their 
costs preferably in this form ; —Raw material, Cooking, Twisting and wind¬ 
ing charges, Dyeing charges. Weaving chargeSj and Boiling oft'. 

Mr. Naik. —Yes. 

Fresident. —Is dyed yarn coming to India from Japan? 

Mr. Esthwarui. —No, only white raw. 

Fresident. —How many spindles are there in the state. 

Mr, Naik. —Wo have got 21,400 spindles in the Mysore State. 

Fresident. —What is the number of people employed? 

Mr. Naik. —About 10,000. 

Fresident. —How many concerns do these comprise? 

Mr. Naik. —About 15 concerns. The investment of machinery and equip- 
inont will be about Rs, lakhs and on buildings about 6 lakhs. 

Mr. Anklesetria. —Mr. Naik, you have been to Japan and I suppose you 
keep yourself well informed of the Japanese conditions. Have you been 
able to ascertain the cost of throwing in Japan? 

Mr. Naik. —I could not get correct information about costs. As regards 
labour they' got about the same—As. 8 to 12 but they were not prepared to 
give details. 

Mr. Anlclcsnria. —Can we say that the cost of throwing in Japan is 
greater than the Indian cost? 

Mr. Naik. —It must he tlio same taking into account the labour condition 
and other things. 

Mr. Anklesaria.Suippose the price of Japanese silk is Rs. 6 in India; 
what will bo. the price of the same silk thrown in Japan and sold here? 

Mr. Naik. —They are selling at Rs, 7 today, 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Throwing charges would be about a rupee? 

Mr. Naik, —Yes. 

Air, Anklesaria. —And yours Rs. 1-8-0? 

Mr. Naik. —Yes, and oven charging Rs. 1-8-0 we ore not making any 
profit.^ Wo have to sell in face of this competition. We cannot do with 
anything less than Rs. 2. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How does their silk compare to Indian thrown silk? 

Mr. Naik. —Ab a matter of fact with Kashmir silk there is no difficulty. 
But it must bo filature silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In Japan is it a fact that the weaving mills do their 
own throwing? 

Mr. Naik. —Some have their own throwing also but generally they do 
their throwing separately. 
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7. MESSRS. P. SUBBARAMA SETTY & BROS. 

Evidence of Mr. R. S. MANI, recorded at Bangalore on Thursday, 
the 11th August, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Mani, you have not given us the costs. Last time the 
Tai'iff Board assessed the amount of protection on a certain basi.s. This 
time things have changed. This time we find that we have got to take the 
cost in the filatures, we have got to take the cost of spun silk of the mill at 
Bangalore and we have got to take the cost of thrown silk, all separately, 
because all these concerns are existing to-day. Therefore to say that 
protection should apply to all articles automatically will not do. If you 
can send us a reply to question 29 and onwards then we will decide this 
matter. Mr. Naik, you have also not answered the questions relating to 
weaving sheds. If there is time wo will examine you on Tuesday after wo 
get your replies. 

Mr. Naik .—I will send you the replies. 
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8. SERICULTURISTS OF MYSORE AND AIDED GRAINEORS. 

Evidence of Messrs. G. AHMADULLA KHAN, M. N. NANJUNDAIYA, 
A. NARASINGA RAO and G. NARAYANA REDDI, recorded at 
Bangalore on Thursday, the 11th August, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Reddi, are you an aided graincur? 

Mr. lieddi. —Yes. 

President. —Which is the place whore you are doing the work? 

Mr. Iteddi. —In the Kolar district. 

President. —How many ounces are you rearing? 

Mr. Ileddi. —I do not rear, I prepare and distribute to the ryots. 
President. —Whore do you buy your cocoons? 

Mr, Iteddi. —From Kunigal and Bidadi. 

President. —What is the price you pay? 

Mr. Iteddi. —Twelve aiinjia to a rupee for 1,000 cocoons of pure Mysore, 
President. —Have you taken to crossbreeds? 

Mr. Iteddi. —Yes. At times we have to prepare pure Mysore also. But 
I am taking mainly cix)ssbreeds. 

President. —Wliat is the cost of production of 100 layings? 

Mr. Iteddi.' —A.s. 15 to Re. 1-0-6. 

President. —How do you arrive at this figure? You have put down 
Rs, 1-4-3 for 1937. Has it goiio down since? 

Mr. Itenldi. —Since the last six months it has gone down. 

President. —What is the present cost of producing 1 oz. of seed? 

Mr. Iteddi. —Rs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 1-6-0. 

President. —How many seed cocoons do you require to produce 1 oz, of 
seed ? 

Mr. lieddi. —I can give you for 100 layings. It is as follows: — 

As: p. 

Seed cocoon.12 0 

Transport charges.10 

Labour.0 6 

President. —What labour do you employ and what wages do you pay? 
Mr. Iteddi. —Coolies who sort out the moths are paid As, 3 for females and 
As. 4 for males. Then we have, Miscellaneous 9 pies, Contingencies A. 1, 
President. —House rent, power, crop inspection charges are included in 
this? 

Mr, Iteddi, —The total comes to about a rupee for 100 layings. 
President. —To whom do you sell these seeds? 

Mf. Reddi .—To the aericulturist. 

President. —Are you able to get Rs. 1-6-6 for all your layings? 

Mr. Iteddi. —Yes, that is fixed by Government, 

President. —What is the cost for 140 layings? 

Mr. Reddi. —Rs, 1-6-5. 

President. —That is the Government rate? 

Mr. Reddi. —Yes. 
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President. —You cannot sell below that rate? 

Mr. Beddi. —Neither below nor above. 

President. —Do tho Government give you any assistance? 

Mr. Beddi. —They pay Ks, 5 per 1.000 disease-free layings. 

President. —Do they give assistance with regard to the preparation of 
seed? 

Mr. Beddi. —They have staff who come and give as adiveo; they survey 
the cocoons, see how many seeds we prepare in a year and give us advice 
whenever we want it. 

President. —How much profit do you mak« 

Mr. Beddi. —This year I have got about Us. 140 excluding tho bonus. 

Mr. AnJclesaria. —You are getting Rs. 5 per 1,000 disease-free layings, 
that is As. 8 for 100 layings? 

Mr. Beddi. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is supposed to be your profit? 

Mr. Beddi. —Yes. My labour, interest on working capital and deprecia¬ 
tion are not included. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —What is the capital required. 

Mr. Beddi. —We require Its. 1,000. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —For how many layings? 

Mr. Beddi. —For nearly 4 lakhs of layings. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What other charges have you got to take into 
consideration P 

Mr. Beddi. —My own labour and that of my own people who assist in 
this. 

Mr. Anklesaria.^Yoa are preparing 4 lakhs layings and you are getting 
As. 8 for 100 layings; that means you get Rs. 2,000 for the year. 

Mr. Beddi. —^Yee. 

Mir. AnkU.wia. —In that you have got to include interest, depreciation, 
and your own labour, unforeseen expenses, postal expenses and so on? 

Mr. Beddi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Will you tell me why crossbreed seed production is so 
very costly compared to the production of pure Mysore? 

Mr. Beddi. —Because we have to purchase foreign race oocooms. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The price of seed cocoons for crossbreeds is higher than 
for pnre^ Mysore ? 

Mr. Beddi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the price? 

Mr. Beddi. —About As. 12 for 1,000 cocoons for pure Mysore and Rs. 1-4-0 
for foreign. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —These you purchase from tho market? 

Mr. B:eddi. —Pure Mysore seed cocoons from Kempanahalli and foreign 
race cocoons from selected roarers of Government. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Apart from the price of seed is there any other charge 
which makes the cost higher, because the cost of the other is very much 
lower, nearly less than half for 140 layings which is 1 02 . of seed, and the 
sale price is As. 11-2 against Es. 1-1-6. Why is there such *a big 
difference? 

Mr. Beddi. —Wo have to purchase foreign race cocoons and wo have to 
di.sinfect the roai'ing houses. In the case of pure Mysore there is very little 
disease hut in tlie case of foreign races we have to disinfect the rearings 
house. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —We were told that there is no disease Moth regard to 
crossbreed. 



Mr. Iteddi. —^In addition to the coat of white cocoons we have got to 
employ more labour because we have to take special care with regard to the 
female moths. We must see that they do not couple; we must carefully take 
out the male moths and keep the female moths. That means extra labour 
and that adds to the cost of production. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —It requires more labour for crossbreeds P 

Mr. Beddi. —^Yes. 

Mr, Anklescti'ia. —I want to make a difference between pure Mysore and 
crossbreed. 

Mr. Beddi. —If it is iiure Mysore no special care is needed; we leave them 
as they are in the trays; we take away all in a lot. But with regard to 
cros.sbreeds we have to watch every tray when the moths emerge and do not 
allow them to couple and we therefore require extra labour. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Mr. Narasinga Rao since how many years have you 
been doing this production business? 

Mr. Narasinga Bao. —I have been doing grainage work since the last 
three years but as regards crossbreed I am dealing with it only since the last 
three months. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Before you took up this business did you get any 
assistance from Government as to how to produce or what precautions to 
take ? 

Mr. Narasinga Bao. —I was trained in the department and after I 
started the grainage I was given assistance by the officers of the department 
and whenever any assistance is required I approach them and they help me. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is there any inspection by Government officers? 

Mr. Narasinga Bao. —They inspect my place. As soon as T got cocoons I 
intimate to them that there are so many thousands of cocoons and when 
moths emerge again I have to intimate to them. When I get the cocoons T 
inform them and their officer comes to see how many thousands I have got 
and when they emerge and I get the fnyings they come and survey if the 
seeds are good. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is necessary because they pay a bonus, 

Mr. Nara,singa Bao. —In the interest of the industry they do all that 
not just to watch over us. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—But apart from the interest of the industry they must 
also look to the finances of the Mysore Government and they must know 
how' much money they have got to pay to the aided graineurs. 

Mr. Narasinga Bao. —You might also take it in that sense but we are 
honest enough. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —No one doubts your honesty, but it is to see that the 
efficiency is not impaired. Is there any Government control with regard to 
the purcha,se of seed cocoons? 

Mr. Beddi. —We get our seed cocoons from the seed areas controlled by 
Government. That is from Kunigal and Bidadi where the Government 
supply free disease-free layings to the rearers and the .area also is best 
suited. They rear only in small quantities. We take advantage of that, 
go to those places and watch the crop when worms come out of the fourth 
moult. We watch until it ripens. If we are satisfied, we purchase, other¬ 
wise we leave it and go to other places. 

Pfc.ddent .—If they are controlling it, they must be fixing the price of 
seed cocoons. 

Mr. Beddi. —At the usual market rate it is pixrchased there. 

rresldent. —There is no market rate if the whole area is controlled. 

Mr. Beddi.-—Thp.y control the disease and not the price of seed cocoons. 

President. —Is there a lluetuation in the price of seed? 
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Mr. Brddi. —If tliore is more deniaud, the jjrice goes up. 

President. —'Wliat is the fluctuation? 

Mr. Beddi. —Between As. 12 to one rupee. 

President. —For crossbreed ? 

Mr. Beddi. —For pure Mysore cocoons. 

President. —For crossbreed? 

Mr. Beddi. —We don’t take crossbreed as seed. We only take pure 
Mysore and get it crossed with foreign moths, prepare layings and distribute. 
President. —Who gives you moths? 

Mr. Beddi. —We get white race seed from the Government. 

President. —You can’t get it from the market? 

Mr. Beddi. —No. We get it from Government. 

President.—In addition to the bonus Government are giving you free 
white race seed. 

Mr. Beddi. —Yes. 

President. —You have given us also the cost of rearing? 

Mr. Beddi. —Yes, 

President.—Are you doing rearing? 

Mr. Beddi.—At times Wo do. Wlicn there is no demand for mulberry 
leaves, we do rearing. 

President. —You are also a mulberry cultivator? 

Mr. Beddi. —Yes, I have two acres. 

President. —What is the co.st of mulberry there and how many pounds 
of leaves you get? 

Mr. Beddi. —10,000 lbs. per acre. 

President. —Are you in a dry area? 

Mr. Beddi. —Beep well irrigated area. 

President. —Have you given us your cost of cultivation? 

Mr. Beddi. —Y'es, on page 4. 

President. —About 2'6 pics per lb. Is that correct? 

Mr, Beddi. —Yes. At times it may slightly go up to 2-6 pies. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Yours is bush or tree? 

Mr. Beddi. —Bush. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —How many pound.? of leaves are required for food for 
worms for an ounce of seed. You have given here Rs. 15-4-0 as the cost of 
food. 

Air. Beddi. —About 15 lbs. per lb. of cocoons. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —You have given me the price of the cro.ssbreed layings? 
Mr. Beddi. —Yes, ijleaso see page 5, amswer to question 22 where 1 have 
given n figure of Rs. 22-4-0. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —You have put down the cost of food for wmrms as item 
No. 3? 

Mr. Beddi. —Please see my answer to qnession ].5 on page 4. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —1,200 lbs. is too much for an ounce of seed. 

Mr. Beddi. —We give more feedings if we can. 

Mr. Atiklesat ia. —There may ho an indigestion. 

Mr. Beddi, —It stands, 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —How many pounds of stem do you get? 

Mr. Beddi. —2,000 to 3,000 pounds of stem we get out of 10,000 lbs. of 
leaves. 

Mr. Anhlesaria ,—Out of 1,200 lbs. how much will be stem? 
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A(r. Befldi. —About 300 lbs. 

Mr. Anklcsaria. —900 lbs. cost you Bs. 16-4-0. 

Mr. Bedd'^. —About that. 

Mr. Anklemria. —You are a cocoon producer. 

Mr. Beddi. —Yes. 

Mr. Anlclesaria. —For seed purposes or for reeling purposes also. 

Air. Beddi. —Only for seed purpose.s, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You irrigate your crojis by drawing water from tho 
deep well, 

Mr. Be'ddi. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I suppose you water for 5 days. 

Air. Beddi. —Once in 4 days. 

Air. drifc^esariu.—Throughout the year? 

Air. Beddi. —Not in rainy season. 

Air. Anklesaria. —What are the charges for repairs to the moat? 

Air. Beddi. —Its. 15 per year, Rs. 4 has to be paid for repairs and there 
are other implements. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What are your total costs of repairs to the moat during 
the .year? 

Mr. Beddi. —You mean leather buckets. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Hov/ much do you spend on repairs? 

Mr, Beddi. —If the leather is good, it lasts for some time. 

Air. Anklesaria. —On an average? 

Mr. Beddi .—About Rs. 10. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What does tho moat cost? 

Mr. Beddi. —Rs. 15. 

Air. Anklesarm.^Ba. 15 for the moat and Rs. 10 for repairs? 

Air. Beddi. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—TAow much does the manure cost you per year per acre? 
Air. Beddi.—20 cartloads at Rs. 1-3-0. Manure is applied once. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Ancther man says 6 months. 

Mr. Beddi. —First we apply manure and then silt. 

Air. Anklesaria. —What would be the cost of manuring? 

Air. Beddi. —About Rs. 30. 

Air. Anklesarai. —Does not the silt cost you anything? 

Air. Beddi. —My own people are doing it. Therefore I do not show it. 
Mr. Anklesaria .—Where is your area situated? 

Air. Beddi. —Between Sidlagatta and Chikkaballapur. 

Air, Anklesaria, —Hew far from Chikkaballapur? 

Mr. Beddi. —7 miles. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Not very far from that? 

Mr. Beddi. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In Chikkaballapur the expenditure must be the same. 
Mr, Beddi. —Little more than this, because mine is a village, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^How much more? 

Mr. Beddi. —I have no idea about that. 

Air. Anklesaria. —1 per cent, or 2 per cent, or 50 per cent. If you spend 
Rs. 100, at Chikkaballaiiur what would it be? Would it bo Rs, l.TO or 
Rs. HOP 

Air. Beddi. —I can’t give you any idea. Mine is a village and Chi-kkabal- 
lapur is a town. So conditions differ. ; 



Mr. Anlcleaaria. —Outside the town you carry on cultivation. 

Mr. Beddi. —Certainly. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Letnd costa the sameP 
Mr. Beddi. —Land also costs more. 

Mr. Anhlesaria, —Leave aside the question of land. The expenses 
manuring, digging, planting, etc., would be the same as in your placet. 
Mr. Beddi. —May be. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Is there any difference to your knowledge f 
Mr. Beddi. —Not to my knowledge. 
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9. MR. M. N. NANJUNDAIYA. SERICULTURIST, MUGUR. 

Evidence of Mr. M. N* NANJUNDAIYA, recorded at Bangalore on 
Thursday, the 11th August, 1938. 

President ,—^You are a sericulturisfe, 

Mr. Ncmjundaiya. —Yee. 

President, —You are carrying on your work in Mugnr in T. Naraaipur 
Tuluk. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya, —Yes. 

President. —How many acres have you got? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —3 acres. ' 

President. —How many pounds of leaves are you able to get out of 3 
acresP 

Mr. Nanjundaiya, —My case is a special one. My garden is a seedling 
plantation. It is in a tank bed. The soil is very fertile. Therefore I am 
getting more yield. I am getting 16,000 lbs. in all. 

President. —How many pounds more? 

Mr. Nunj'undaiya, —5,000 lbs. per acre or 500 lbs. more. 

President. —^You have stated in paragraph 2 ; “ Sometimes, if he has 

no adequate supply of leaves in his garden, he purchases the leaves and tho 
money is obtained as advances from cocoon reolers.” What is the price that 
he pays for the leaves? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Do you mean myself? 

President. —No. Here j'ou are talking generally. I want to know what 
is the price which this particular rearer pays for obtaining his leaves? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —About 2'7 pies. 

President. —How does he calculate that? 

Mr, Nanjundaiya. —That, is iny own calculation. 

President. —Is it a market price? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —That differs sometimes. 

President. —From what? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —The price that he pays for the leaves is different from 
what he calculates for the leavM for his own use. In tho former ease, the 
quantity may be less and in the latter the quantity may be more. 

President. —If he is able to sell at this price, the cost must be less. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —It is the same. 

President. —Why should he sell it at cost price when he gets no benefit 
out of it. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —There are no purchasers of leaves always. It is only 
on some special occasions when the quantity of leaves is more than what is 
required that they,are sold. Supposing a party has 200 layings. He may 
have food for 150 layings and the food for the balance of 50 layings has to 
be purchased. But generally there are no sales. 

President. —Whenever there ore sales, he won’t sell it at cost price. He 
will sell it at a higher price. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —At the market price. We cannot calculate like that. 
People do not pay us the price wo want. According to particular circum¬ 
stances, we might he able to sell it at a loss or at a profit. 

President. —It depends upon seasonal conditions. 

Mr. Nanjundaij/a. —Yes. 

President. —Your land is situated in a dry area. 
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Mr. Ncmiundaiya. —Yes. 

Fresident. —^Wliat is the cost you have given per acre? I don’t find it 
here. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —^Rs. 50. It is given in paragraph 15. 

President. —About 2‘6 pies per Ib. of leaf? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes, that is in my garden. 

President. —The figures you have given are for your gardMi. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes, for my own garden. 

President. —That comes to 2'5 pies per lb. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —^Yes. The yield will be only 4,000 lbs. 

President. —You have just now told me 15,000 lbs. in your area. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya.. —That is for my own garden. 

President. —Is this an average cost of leaves in T. Narasipur area?’ 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes, 

President. —'Would you consider this as the average cost? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

President. —What is the average number of pounds of leaves which they 
get? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya, —4,600 to 5,000 lbs. of leaves per acre. 

President. —Oan we take that as the average? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya, —There are seedling plantations and cutting planta¬ 
tions. Therefore we can only take an average of 4,000 Iba, 

I'residenf. —You said just now that the average was 4,.5(X) to 5,000 lbs. 
Mr. Nanjundaiya,—My lands are situated in a very fertile land—in a 
tank bed. 

President.—From your land you just now told mo that you were able to" 
got 15,000 lbs. 

Mr, Nanjujidaiya. —That is seedling plantation. These figures relate to. 
cuttings. 

President. —How many persona have seedling plantations? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I am the only exceptional case. 

President. —Why don’t they have seedling plantations? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —They do not have them. On the advice of the' 
Department t have taken this up. 

President. —In future it will be only seedling plantations. Therefore it 
would he fair to take an average of 5,000 lbs, 

Mr. Na-njundaiya. —Yes. 

President. —It would not take long to introduce seedling plantations. 
Could it be done in two to three years? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes, 

President. —Have you details of this Rs. 50? How have you arrived at 
this figure? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I have not got them worked out. 

President. —How much is the. cost of digging? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Wo do not dig. We plough with deep ploughs. 
President. —^What is the cost of ploughing? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —About Ha. 12. 

President .—^What about manuring? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya.. —About R.s. 18. 

President .—What uhout pruning? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya .—About Rs. 3. 
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President. —Have you to pay any land revenuep 

Mr. Nanjundaiyu. —Rs, 2. 

President. —What about irrigation charges? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I have not to pay anything. 

President. —Any other item? 

Mr. 'Nanjundaiya. —Harrowing. 

President. —How much will it be for harrowing? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —About Rs. 24 and weeding will be about Rs. 2. 
Putting fresh cuttings for failed pits will be about Rs. 3, I have not got 
exact figures. 

President. —What exactly do you mean by 46 to 50 head loads of leaves? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —One head load is 100 lbs. 

President. —^Wlien you say that you were getting 500 lbs. more, it means 
that the averiige you would consider for a dry land would be 4,500. You are 
now getting 6,000 lbs. due to seedling plantation but when you were plant¬ 
ing with ordinary cuttings you were getting 4,500 lbs. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yea. 

President. —Therefore it is not 4,000 but 4,600 lbs. which would be the 
average, 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —It may be so. 

President. —It is not a question of ‘ may be ’. This is what you have 
said. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I have not got a copy of the statement. 

President. —How much time does it take you to convert a cutting planta¬ 
tion into a seedling plantation. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —It takes time. 

President. —Supposing you are planting ordinary cuttings? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Sowing seeds you mean? 

President. —You said that your land being situated in an old tank bed 
could give a comp.arativoly better yield and that allowing for this .spcrdal 
advantage you were getting about 500 lbs. more than what you would got 
by planting ordinary cuttings. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

President. —Instead of planting ordinary cuttings, if you plant seedlings, 
it does not take much more time. 

Mr. Na,njundaiya. —Seedlings we must get. 

President .—^Yes. 

Mr. Na7ijunda.ii/a. —We must sow the seed, transplant and rai.se it to 
bush and then w'ait for two years for the plant to grow to the proper height 
and proper condition and then prune it. 

President. —Would it take about 2 years? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —More than that. 

Presiilent. —The whole thing can be changed from cutting into seedling 
])lantation. 

Mr. Nanpindniya. —People who have already planted with cuttings must 
root them out and again replant them with seedlings. People who planted 
last year and the year before could not root them out immediately. 

President. —Could they not do it in two or three years? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —More time will be re<iuired. 

President. —How much time would you require? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —5 years for changing the whole plot from cutting to 
seedling plantations. Seedling plantation is very difficult to raise. 

President. —If you don’t pmno your bush, would it not grow into trees? 
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Mr. Nanjundaiya. — 'Wb cannot allow ©very plant to grow into a tree. 
In the same plot, it is not possible. 

President. —You have to reduce it for space. 

Mr, Nanjundaiya, —In order to give more space, if we remove the tree 
and plant it again, we must water it and we have no watering facilities. 

President. —How many bushes have you? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —4,000. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You can plant 200 trees in an acr€>. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You eliminate all bushes above 200 and Itoop only 200 
bushes and allow them to grow into trees. Is that possible or not? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —During summer, we must water them. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Of course, you must. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —But we have no watering facilities at all. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point this. Instead of getting fresh seedlings, 
you can allow your bushes to grow into trees. Is that possible or not? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —It is possible. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you get the seedlings established in the soil, it would 
save a number of yeai's. Instead of planting fresh seedlings if you allow 
your bushes to grow into trees, it would save some time. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —-It would take at least 5 years for the trees to grow 
to proper height. Till then we shall have to wait without any yield at all. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —If you don’t prune your bush and allow it to grow into 
a tree, in a couple of years won’t it grow into a tree? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya, —It will grow. What alxiut the busji? We will have to 
remove it. We will not got any yield tor 5 years. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I did not say 5 years. I said 2 years. Supposing you 
have plants boaring leaves enough to feed your worms, you elimiiiato all 
bushes except 200 with proper spacing. These 200 bushes if allowed to 
remain and grow without being pruned for leaves would grow into trees 
within a space of how many years? 

Mr, Nanjundaiya.^^ to 4 years, i 

Mr Anklesaria. —Have you tried that experiment? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

Mr. AriHc.saria.—The bush will grow into a tree within 5 years. 

Mr. Naniu 7 idaiya.—The yield will be very small even after 4 years. It 
takes 7 to 10 years to get the full yield. 

Mr Anklesaria. —We have got the evidence of your own Director of 
Industries saying tb.ct tree plantation can be brought into leaf bearing 
condition within a space of 5 years. You have got your bush re.ady. ’J'ho 
tree is already established. So far as the root system is concortiod ib is in 
the soil. Still you .say that it will take 7 years. Your Director of Industries 
stated that if you planted seedlings, it would take only 5 years for them to 
grow into trees and give leaves. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya.-^J- do not know about that. 

Mr Anklesaria. —By the Director of Industries, I don’t mean Mr. 
Ramchander Rao but Mr. Rama Rao. 

President.—Let us take another point. You say that the recurring cost 
of maintaining an acre of hush mulberry would be about Rs. 60. If I take 
4,500 lbs. of leaves, it would come to 8-2 pies per lb. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I have said that only with regard to my garden. 
Rs. 50 will not bo the general cost. 

President. —Yon are now going hack on what you said, I cannot 
examine you at this rate. You must stick to what you say. 
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Mr. Nanjundaiya. —It is only my own statement. 

President, —I am asking you about your statement. I don’t think you 
■hould be influetnced by other people. 

Mr. ifanjundaiya. —No. 

President. —I want straight answers. When you once say a thing, you 
must stick to it. Take your reply to question 23. The cost you give there, 
is it for cross-breed? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

President. —Now you get 75 lbs. of cocoons and the cogt is Rs. 16-0-0, 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

President. —That comes to As. 3-7 per lb. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

President. —You have said that the cost of leaves is Rs. 11-8-0. How 
piany lbs. of leaves do you require for an ounce of seed? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —700 to 800 lbs. 

President. —Have you given that figure anywhere? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I am sorry. It should be 800 to 900 lbs. 

President. —If I take 800 lbs. which is given by Government as the 
pounds of leaves required for an ounce of seed then your cost at present 
works out to about 2 pies? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore it comes to 1,600 pies which is Rs. 8-6-4 and you 
have given a figure of Rs. 11-8-0. That means your total cost will be 
Rs. 13-3-4 and tlie cost of 1 )b. of cocoon will be 3 annas. Is that correct? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya .—I will yerify and tell you. 

President. —You say one ounce of seed, costs Rs. 1-6-6; we were, also 
given the same figure. You are doing no reeling? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —No. 

President. —The prices given in answer to question 24 are the prices 
that you have realised? 

Mr, Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

President. —It is 4 annas 2 pies as against your cost of 3 annas per lb. 
You produce 75 lbs. of cocoons per acre and you have 3 acres of land. 
That comes to 225 lbs. When you talk of protection what exactly do 
you mean? You find difficulty in selling your cocoons? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —We do not get as much money as we should get for 
pur cocoons. 

President. —For your cocoons you are getting a good price. 

Mr, Nanjundaiya. —This is an individual case. 

President. —You leave aside the general question. You are appearing 
before us as an individual and as fa,r as you are concerned there is no 
grievance. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I was replying to the questionnaire issued by you. 
If you take my own individual case that is a different thing. 

President. —I shall put it the other way; you want the whole of the 
mulberry cultivation in the Mysore State to be helped. 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —As far as that is concerned the amount I am getting 
is not sufficient to maintain garden and have home labour and all that. 

President. —You are getting a price that covers all your expenses. I have 
calculated the price which covers the whole of the cost of mulberry cultiva¬ 
tion, the cost of seed and cost of cocoons and even then you get a net 
profit of I anna 2 pies per pound of cocoon. 

Mr. Nanjiindaii/a.—That is because in my egse I have planted on beauti¬ 
ful soil. 

yoL. II 
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Mr. Anhlesaria. —Mr. Nanjucdaiya, you toUi of your individual cost. As 
a matter of fact your statement refers to the average sericulturists; 
whatever question the I*resident has put to you and you have answered 
refer.s to the average soriculturist in your area. Please tell me: sericul¬ 
ture is not your main occupation? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —That is so 

Mr. Anklesarui. —What is your main occupation? 

Mr, Nanjundaiya. —Dry agriculture; jowari, lagi, etc. 

Air. Anhlemria. —Would you tell me what would be the average income 
of a sericulturist in your area from his main occupation. Take an average 
agriculturist having !J acres; what is his income from his main occupation? 

Air, Nanju'iiddiya. —We get about Rs. 30 per acre. 

Air. Anklesaria. —What do you get from sericulture? 

Air. Nanjundaiya. —About Rs 150. 

Mir, Anklesaria, —You get Rs. 150 from your subsidiary occupation and 
Rs. 30 from your main occupation? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I have not included manure aild so on. I have got 
20 acres out of which 1 raise mulberry on 3 acres. 

Air. Anklesaria, —How much do you get from the 17 acres? 

Air, Namjundaiya. —Rs. .30 per acre. 

Air. Anklesaria, —The income from your main occupation is Rs. 610 on 
17 aere.s of land, and Hs. 150 per acre from your subsidiary occupation. 
If sericulture does not pay, there is nothing to prevent you from transferring 
your activities from sericulture to agriculture? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —For our maiutcnanco we want cash. There we only 
get fodder and grains. 

Air. Anklesaria, —Suppose you do not get enough money out of mulberry 
cultivation then you can immediatoly transfer these 3 acres to the cultiva¬ 
tion of your main crop? 

Mr, Nanjundaiya. —Sericulture is an industry which our ancestors were 
carrying on and we are following them. Out of jowar or rngi we got 
only one crop in a year; here we will bo getting 4 or 5 crops a year and 
we will be getting money in cash.. To meet our other expenses it will be 
helpful so that we must have this industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There is no other reason why you stick to mulberry 
plantation even tliough mulberry plantation does not pay? 

Air, Nanjundaiya. —Wo cannot give up sericulture; we will have to 
continue it because it is a cash crop. 

Air, Anklesaria. —Supposing a seedling becomes a tree within five years, 
how much time would a bush already established and already bearing leaf 
take to become a tree? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —A year or two loss. I have planted a tope out of 
seedlings and there is already a bush garden. There are certain bushea 
which I allowed to grow into trees and these will take three years instead 
of five. Tlie,se were planted two years ago and will take another three 
years. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell me what would be the price of leaf 
per lb. which that bush wluch is grown into a troo would give you? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I have no idea. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You remember that before the Mysore Government 
carried out the improvements which you have enumerated you used t<J 
lose two crops out of five crops? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Now thorc ore no such losses? 
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Mr. Nanjundaiya. —No. 

Mr. Anklesa^ia.—Sa you must be getting an yield of cocoons on that, 
basis at present.^ 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklemria. —Your cocoons are not bad compared with other cocoons? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —‘That is so. 

Mr. Anklemria. —They are of the first quality? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I cannot say. I hove not compared my cocoons with 
that of others. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are satisfied with the price you now get for your 
cocoons ? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —I am satisfied. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Your position is the same as that of a average cocoon 
producer ? 

Mr. Nanjundaiya. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —When I visited your place I did not go into the 
details but the net result of all the improvements which the Mysoro- 
Government has enabled you to carry out is that your production has 
increased by 30 per cent. P 

Mr. anjundaiija. —Yes. 
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to. GOVERNMENT OF MADRAS. 

(1) Evidence of Mr. L. B. GREEN, Director of Industries, Mr. K. T. 
ACHAYA, Sericultural Expert, and Mr. D. M. AMALSAD, 
Principal, Government Textile Institute, recorded at 
Bangalore on Thursday, the 18th August, 1938. 

President. —Before I proceed with the discussion, I would like to say 
that my attention has been drawn to press reports tliat have appeared 
to the effect that I granted an interview to newspapers in Bangalore. I 
therefore wish to publicly contradict it. I have never granted any such 
interviews. Mr. Green, you are the Director of Industries, Madras. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Amalsad, you are the Principal, Government Textile 
Institute, Madras. 

Mr. Amalsad. —^Yes. 

President. —Mr. Achaya, you are the Sericultural Expert attached to 
the Industries Department. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —I understand that the Government of Madras are in general 
agreement with the views that have been placed before the Board in reply 
to our questionnaire. 

Mr. Green. —That is so. 

President. —For the purposes of our discussion, I would like to suggest 
that we might first take the replies to question concerning the sericultural 
part of the enquiry and leave those regarding the handloom industry for 
to-morrow because that would facilitate work and would give us an idea 
as to the cost of production first and then the market. 

Mr. Green. —I think that that would be a convenient procedure. 

President.- —I would like to go through each question and take such 
items which have a bearing on the conditions prevailing in Madras. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —First of all I would like to know whether the sericultural 
industry is supposed to be a subsidiary industry or the main occupation 
of the cultivator in your province. 

Mr. Gree-n. —The position is that the sericultural industry is subsidiary 
to the extent that the cultivation of mulberry and the roaring of silk 
worms do not constitute the exclusive occupation of the people in 41 sericul¬ 
tural villages of the Kollegal Taluk. But sericulture is undoubtedly the 
main occupation and affords the only cash income derived by the mulberry 
cultivators and silkworm rearers. The average extent of cultivation in 
these 41 villages is about three acres, of which approximately one acre isi 
devoted to mulberry cultivation and two acres to ragi first and then 
cholam. The two acres devoted to cholam and ragi are just sufficient to 
provide food for the mulberry cultivator—rearer and Ids family. It provides 
them only with food. It does not provide them with any income and there 
is no doubt that the sericultural industry in the Kollegal tnluk is, and 
has been for a very long time, the main occupation of the people of the 
Taluk. It has been inaccurately described as a subsidiary occupation, for 
as I say it is their only source of cash income. 

President.- —Suppose protection is not granted to the industry and aa 
a result of it mulberry cultivation goes down, will tlio land under mulberry 
be utilised for the cultivation of ragi or choalmP 

Mr. Green. —Yes. ; 
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President. —Therefore the Board will have to consider, as yon yonrself 
Lave pointed out in your later answers, the question as to what tho 
cultivator gets as a sort of income from these two crops. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President, —With regard to the number of people dependent upon tho 
industry, you have given me the number of families, What is your 
estimate of tho people? Will it be about 33,000? 

Mr. Green. —If you take a family as consisting of four people which 
is the very minimum, it would represent about 30,000 people. I should 
say that this is, if anything, a slight under-estimate. I would take the 
figure of 30,000 as the very minimum. 

President. —With regard to acreage, I find that it has risen since 1934-35. 

Mr. Green. —No. It has risen only during 1937-38. 

President. —It was 6,742 acres before: now it is 7,060. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —How do you account for this increase? Is that due to 
better price? 

Mr. Green. —The increase can hardly be regarded as ajipreeiable. -The 
price of cocoons has risen but very slightly. For a part of tho year 1937-38, 
prices of silk were high but they have since reacted. If they remain at 
their present level or go down, I think the acreage will again decline. 

Pi'esident.—Suppose adequate protection were granted, what would he 
the maximum acreage you can get under mulberry in the Madras 
Presidency? I find that the highest figure attained in 1924-25 was 15,387 
acres. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. The former level attained in 1924-26 could easily be 
reached again. 25,000 acres probably constitute the maximum area that 
could be brought under mulberry cultivation in Kollegal. 

President. —The decrease in the area is due to the inadequate protection 
granted to the industry on the last occasion. 

Mr. Green, —Yes, and the fall in tho price of imported silk. 

President. —In Kollegal taluk, it is a dry crop. 

Mr. Green. —Yes, 

President. —You have got no facilities for irrigation tlioro. 

Mr. Green. —It is essentially a dry area and the only possibility of 
cultivating mulberry under irrigation is to put down borings with a view 
to tapping subterranean sources of water supply. Whether that is practi¬ 
cable or not, I cannot definitely say. But 1 would like to conduct a few 
experimental borings. 

President. —On the last occasion, I was told that it was a dry crop 
and I wanted to know whether Government had made to get mulberry 
under irrigation. 

Mr. Green. —The position remains exactly tlie same. 

President, —At present you are thinking of doing something in that 
direction. 

Mr. Green. —It is in my mind. 

President. —I will just describe so to say the procedure from the seed 
down to the production of silk in order that we may understand tho 
problem better. The mulberry cultivator is also the rearer. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —Tho rearer either buys seeds or eggs or buys seed cocoons 
and rears himself. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. ' 

President, —If he buys seeds, the egg.s are hatched after a certain 
number of days— about 10 days—and ho has mulberry leaves as food for 
worms in their various stages of life. 
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Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —I want to know how many thonsanda of worms are h.atclied 
from an ounce of seed. You have given me a figure of 34,000 to 35,000. 

Mr. Achaya. —That is for pure Mysore. 

President. —In the case of cross-breed, it is 34,000 to 36,000, 

il.fr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Pure Mysore means those reared in the Mysore area. 

il/r. Achaya .—Yes, inelud.iiig Kollogai, 

President. —The Mysore people have given us a figure of 42,000. You 
will agree that tho position of the Board becomes very difficult when it 
finds that though tho same worms or eggs are being utilised in both places 
there is such a big difference in the number of rvorms from the ounce of 
seed. I want to know \yhat figure the Board should adopt. 

Mr. Achaya. —That is the figure that we have been able to get in our 
farm. We have got a farm in the Kollcgal urea and these are the average 
hatchings that we liave boon getting. We have put down that as the 
average for the rearers also. 

President.- —Do you think that the maximum would be 35,000,*' 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, for pure Mysore. 

President. —And the wastage you have calculated as 15 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. .Achaya. —20 per cent, for pure Mysore and 15 per cent, for cross¬ 
breed. 

Mr. Anklesaria.- —Have you kept any statistics about that? Have you 
kept any record to show in support of your statement? 

Mr. Achaya. —I shall send it from Kollegal. (Handed over a note in 
person). 

President. —After the worms feed on leaves, they produce oocoons. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President, —What is the moulting period? 

Mr. Achaya. —I have prepared a statement. (Handed over.) 

President. —The first stage is 4 days and then one day rest or moult. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Then you have taken 3 or 4 days. 

Mr. Achaya. —3 to 4 days. 

President. —And one day moult. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President, —And then 4 days and one day moult. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Again 6 days and 1 day moult. 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Last stage is 8 to 9 days. 

Mr. Achaya. —Though they begin on the 8th day, it is practically the 
9th day. 

J’resident. —That means 29 days in all. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, 29 to 80 days. 

President. —For the cross-breeds? 

Mr. Achaya. —It would be about 23 to 28 days. 

President. —Where dot« the big difference come in? 

Mr. Achaya. —In the last stage. 

President ."Instead of 9 days, how many days does it take? 

Mr. Achaya. —It finishes in 4 days. 
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Premdent, —The 4th stagci will bo 4 dajs. 

Mr. Achai/a. —There is a dilforeuco of only one day in the first 4 stages. 
In the last stage, there is a, big differonce of 5 days. 

President, —There is a difference of 6 day" 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —There is a difference of one c in the 3rd and 4th stages. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —I understand you have got tn kinds of crops, summer and 
winter, 

Mr. Achaya .—Yes. 

President. —As regards the winter crop, the period will probably he 
greater. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —^Can you tell us w'hero tlie difference will come in. 

Mr. Achaya. —Instead of producing cocoons on the 9th da,y, it will 
do on the 10th day. 

President. —That will mean 30 days. 

Mr, Achaya. —I have prepared a statement in regard to that (shown). 

President. —Is this for cross-breeds? 

Mr. Achaya. —No, this .is for pure Mysore. 

President. —I want to get an idea about cross-breeds. 

Mr. Achaya. —I shall prepare a note thi.s afternoon. 

President. —Can .you tell me how* many pounds of leaves are being 
consumed per period? 

Mr. .Achaya .—I have prepared n note on that. 

President. —It moans during the 4th and 6th stages as many as 3,122 lbs. 
of leavo.s arc consumed out of 3,450 lbs. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —That means practically 90 per cent. 

Mr. A chaya .—Yes, 

President. —Would I be- right if I divide this by the number of days 
of each moult? I shall give you an instance. According to you, the 
last stage is 9 days for pure Mysore. Will I be right if I divide 2,600 lbs, 
by 9 days and get the average per day? 

Mr. Achaya. —Consumption increases progressively because the worm oats 
more and more as it grows. 

President: —The reason why I am asking this question is that I want 
to find out tlio extra labour charges which are put for the 4th and 6th 
ages as the additional cost over and above the family labour. Why I 
want to know how many lb.s. of leaves can an ordinary person pick per 
day? If it is not possible to give details of this 2,600 lbs. at the moment,' 
you may let us know in the afternoon. 

Mr, Achaya, —Yes. 

Premdent, —^If you deduct the wastage you get the number of cocoons^ 
per acre, 

Mr. Achaya. —Yea. 

President. —Each worm produces one cocoon. 

Mr. Achaya .—In the case of cross-breeds, two worms produce sometimea 
what are called doublo-oocoons. 

President. —What is the percentage? 

Mr. Achaya. —4 to 6 per cent. That has been our experience. 

President. —Is that confined onl.y to cro,s.s-breeds ? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. Pure Mysore worms do not produce double cocoons. 
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President, —After cocoons are produced, you weigh them and find out 
how many lbs. of oocoons are produced from an acre of land. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, 

President. —Out of 12 months in a year, two months are I understand 
the pruning period. Whatever yield you are able to get is got out of 
the 10 remaining months. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —I understand you are able to get 7 crops in a year. 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Wo have been told by the Mysore representatives that 
they can only get 5 crops in a year. What is that due to? 

Mr. Achaya. —It is probably due to the higher rainfall in Kollognl. 

President. —Your practice is that the seed cocoons that aro reared by 
eultivators are inspected by the Government authorities, 

Mr. Achaya. —We have got a few seed rearing areas. In fact, mo.st 
of our seed oocoons come from Kunigal, and Bidadi. Our own seed areag 
are controlled by the Department. 

President. —Your present production of disease free seeds is in the 
neighbourhood of 93 per cent, of which I find cross-breed is a very small 
percentage P 

Mr. Achaya. —Wo are now producing only 6 per cent, cross-breeds. 

President, —I want to know whether you have made any efforts to 
increase it. 

Mr. Achaya. —Our endeavour is to see that only cross-breeds are reared, 
and in five years time we hope to reach cent, per cent, limit. 

President. —I had better take the cost of cultivation first and then 
the cost of cocoons in order to arrive at the cost of a pound of silk. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —You state in reply to question 15 that 744-8 lbs. of leaves 
are required for an ounce of seed in the case of pure Mysore. We have 
been given a figure of 800. Which is a correct one ? 

Mr. Achaya. —This is based on our farm figure. 

President. —I would just like to make a distinction between farm figure 
and the actual cultivator’s figure. 

Mr. Achaya. —There was no means of getting at the cultivator’s figure. 
This is the most representative data that -we could get. 

President .'—Don’t you think it would be slightly higher in the culti¬ 
vator’s field? 

Mr. Achaya .—They never keep proper accounts. 

President. —But on the last occasion you gave us a figure. 

Mr. Achaya. —Last time, most of our figures were got from the ryots. 
This time we had the additional advantage of the farm where we keep 
all the accounts. 

President, —That is why I am asking whether in actual condition the 
figure should not be slightly more than in the ideal condition in which you 
keep all your dataP 

Mr. Achaya. —A rearer if he can help it, will never underfeed his 
worms. 

President. —It is a matter of importance as to what should be the 
correct food. 

Mr. Achaya. —Scientific method consists in keeping the rearing houses 
clean, avoiding moisture and other minor defects. 

President, —What diseases are due to overfeeding? 

Mr. Achaya. —Diseases are not brought about by overfeeding alone, 
but by other causes, I think this is a fairly correct estimate. 
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President. —This is lower than what Mysore has given. They give 18 
lbs. to a pound of cocoon. 

Mr. Achaya. —And ours is 15'2. 

President .—It makes a difference. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —For cross-breeds you give 966 lbs. of leaves: that works 
out to about 14 lbs. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Take page 18 where yon have given the initial cost for 
an acre of mulberry in Kollegal taluk. The figure comes to Rs. 35. 
Wliereas if you refer to page 277 of the oral evidence the figure is lower. 
It was sonnewhere near Rs. 25. 

Mr. Achaya. —It was Rsi. 10 less. 

President. —The figure of Rs. 25 was given; now you give Rs. 35. 

Mr. Achaya. —That was the figure we were able to got at that time. 

President. —What is the increase principally due to? 

Mr. Achaya. —Carting manure, watering, etc., are included. 

President. —Some other items have been added this time. 

Mr. Achaya. —We had made no provision for certain items which have 
been included this time. 

President. —What figure should we take? 

Mr, Achaya. —I would take Rs. 36 because after the last Tariff Board 
we have been collecting statistics better than we did before. 

President. —What exactly do you mean by wateringWhat are the 
facilities provided P 

Mr. Achaya. —The only sources of supply are the village tank and 
well. The cuttings are generally' planted after one or two good showers. 
If the cultivator finds after cuttings are planted that the rains have com¬ 
pletely stopped, he gives two or three waterings when he finds that tho 
rain prospects as judged by the clouds, etc., are good. 

President. —What is the rate you have calculated for this water? 

Mr. Achaya. —Ten women at 2 annas which is equal to Rs. 1-4. 

President. —Wages you have put down as 2 annas for women and 4 
annas per man whereas wo are told that in the neighbouring place it is 
6 annas per man and four annas per woman. 

Mr. Achaya. —In Kollego.1 it is definitely 2 annas and 4 annas. In fact 
labour is plentiful and people ai-e migrating to tho Nilgiri plantations. 

President. —With regard to the recurring cost tho first is with regard 
to the Government Silk Farm and the second is that of tho villager. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, for rdllagers bordering on the Mysore Province. 

President. —You have put down here Rs. 25-9 whereas on the last 
occasion you gave Rs. 19. There it was 10 cartloads of manure and here 
you have put down as 12. 

Mr. Achaya. —I must say that we have been collecting better statistica 
now. 

Mr. Green.- —On the Iasi; occasion the statistics wore hastily compiled. 
We did not have a staff on the spot. The head-quarters of Mr. Achaya 
were transferred from Madras to Kollegal in 1935 and since then every 
detailed of the industry has been subject to intensive .study and we have 
much more confidence in the figures which wo are now placing before the 
Board. 

President. —^There is one thing I want to ask you. Suppo.se I take 
Ra. 25-9 as the cost at present, why have you not deducted cost of twigs 
and litter as you did on the last occasion? 
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Mr. Arhnya. —Those mulberry twigs and litter are not sold; but wo bad 
given a value to it. 

I’resident. —Just as you have given a value for family labour for mulberry 
cultivation it is necessary that you should do it in the other case also. 
In order to have eoriect accounting, when yon are assessing family labour 
which is never i)aicl in the shape of cash, you must also assess the value 
of these two items to find out what is tho correct cost of an acre of mulherry. 

Air, Achuyii. —Kven the figure given on the last occasion is on the high 
side. 

President. —May I know what it should bo then? 

Mr. Achaya. —I think one rupee on the tw'o items would he a fair value. 

President. —I was definitely told that the cost of litter was higher 
than that of farmyard manure. 

Mr. dc/wy«.—Litter is fed to the cattle and then it becomes manure to 
tho ryot. So, it is nothing but farmyard manure. 

President.—Can T take it as Rs. 24 roughly, deducting Us. 1-9 instead 
of R.s. 3. That, I think, would he fair. 

Atr. Achaya. —I would not value it so high. 

President. —With regard to yield, last time the yield was given as 
3,5(X); this time you have given .3,4150. Shall I take the prosent figure 
as the correct figure? 

Air. Achaya. —Ye.s, because this is actually what wo got from oui farm. 

President. —How many hoadloads do you get from an aero? 

Air. Achaya. —'It i.s very difficult to say. A lioadlond niiij’ be 60, 70, 
or even 100 lbs. ft all dt'|iend.s upon the man or woinun who carries tho 
load. To assess the w'eight of a hcadload is a very diificult tiling. 

President. —least time there was a good deal of discussion rvith regard 
to tho niimhor of headloads to an acre. 

Air. Achaya .—We have given the actual figure by weighing the loaves 
Wo c.an as well take it in pounds. 

President. —How have you arrived at this pound figure? I was told 
by several people that it is very difficult to find out the pound of leaves 
to an acre. 

ilfr. Achaya. —AVe are weighing it every day in our farm; I have got 
four years figures on pound basis. 

President,- —AAdion .you are feeding tho worms do you take tho branches 
into consideration? 

Mr. Achaya.--No; only the leaves. AA'e just remove the leaves only 
for feeding the worms. The leave only are wu-ighed. 

President. —With regard to eri worms what progress have you mado? 

Mr. Green.—Wo have not made any further progress owing to the 
difficulty in finding a m-arkot for the cocixjn.s. We hope that when the 
Alysoro' Silk Siiinniiig factory gets into full operation they will be able 
to buy our eri jiicrcod cocoons and m that event there will bo great 
possibilities of dovcloinng the eri silk industry in the Madras PriiSidoncy, 

President.— Do you not spin yarn out of these cocoons? 

Mr Green —We do sjun yarn and manulacture cloth to a limiterl extent 
but* unfortunately thero is only a very limited demand for eri silk doth. 

President.— May I say that it is still in an experimental stage? 

Mr. Green.—Yos. Wo have been waiting for tho advent of the Mysore 
waste silk spinning factory. 

President. —Do you think they will he able to take the whole of your 
production. 
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Mr. Green. —If Mysore takes an appreciable quantity, that will admit 
of a oon.siderablo development of the industry. 

President. —At what price do you think they will ha able to buy it? 

Mr. Green. —They shoukl be able to buy our cocoons at 8 annas a lb. 

President. —Can you let me have the silk content of the eri worm? 

Mr, Green. —Seven pounds of green eri cocoons make one lb. of dry 
®ri pierced cocoons (Variable factor). 

President, —And mulberry ? 

Mr. Green. —It is 12'4 per cent. 

President, —I understand at tho present moment the Mysore Spun Silk 
Mills are paying 14 annas for pierced cocoons and therefore there is a 
very big market if you can sell them at 8 annas; but it will always 
depend upon tho amount of silk they will get out of it. You know pierced 
cocoons are not reeled because they contain silk as well as waste. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President,-~~Can you tell me what is the present acreage under castor? 

Mr. Green. —About 250,000 acres. The acreage in 1936-37 was 268,870. 

President. —That means the acreage has gone down. On the last occasion 
it was 373,400 acres. 

Mr, Green. —Xlmt is so. 

President. —For what purpose is the castor seed usod.P 

Mr. Green, —The castor seed is mostly oxport<>,d. There is a certain 
amount of pressing of castor seed, but the greater part of the seed is 
exported as such. 

President. —Therefore it would be a pa.ving proposition if tho leaves 
could be utilised. 

Mr. Green. —Yes, it would. 

President. —What is the cost of one acre under castor? 

Mr. Achaya. —It is grown for seed and so wo have not given you the cost. 

President. —I would like to have it. 

Mr. Green. —Yes, I will send you a statement. 

President. —Also the quantity of leaves that you get per aero. 

Mr, Green. —About 6,150 lbs. jf the leaves are removed from' tho 
beginning and 4,5(X) lbs. if they are picked after the seeds are formed 
and fairly matured. 

President. —How many pounAs of leaves you require per ounce of worms? 

Mr. Achaya. —10 lbs. of leaves are required to jiroduce one lb. of ori 
green cocoons, as against 16-2 lbs. for mulberry silk cocoons, because the 
loaves are thiclmr. 

Mr. Green. —I might perhaps put in a statement regarding the economics 
of eri silk worms. 

Air. Anklesaria .—Are you experimenting on eri cultivation? 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes, worm rearing. 

President. —Another point is with regard to manures. I wonder 
whether you have made any experiments as stated here. I find that 
farmyard manure is costlier and also the leaves that you obtain are very 
much less comisared to groundnut manure or horse gram green manure as 
pointed out by you. In answer to question 16, page 20, for 1936-37, you 
have given the farmyard manure as 875 lbs. and for 1937-38 as 1,225 lbs. 
as against 1,400 lbs. of horse gram green manure. I was told that the 
cost of groundnut and sulijliate of ammonia is loss than the farmyard 
manure. 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes per unit. Of course those manures are difficult to 
apply in a dry area. The value of it is not so important. In a dry area 
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these chemical manures are very difficult to apply. We have no experience 
of groundnut manure. 

President. —What is the reasonP 

Mr. Achaya. —Because of the absence of rain, it is not so effective. 
The rain is either abundant or does not come in the right season. 

President. —It is a very great drawback. 

Mr. Avluiya. —It is. 

President, —It not only costs more, but the results are better. 

Mr. Achaya. —These are drawbacks of a dry area. 

President. —You don’t think it can bo remedied in any other way 
except by plentiful supply of water. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Water is the most important factor. 

President.—Mr. Green has told us that the Government is alive to this 
(}Uoation and they will be able to do something. 

Mr. Green. —When I visited KoUegal recently it occurred to me that 
the possibilities of tapping underground water supplies might repay investi¬ 
gation, although I may say that the prospects are not particularly hopeful. 
I propose to submit proposals to iny Government for putting down a few 
experimental borings. 

President. —Your answer conclusively proves that the cultivator is 
definitely losing. If we grant protection to the industry, we must always 
be assured that the industry will be able to do all it can to reduce its 
lost and this is one of the important directions in whicii it can be achieved 
without any research. As far as experiments are concerned, they are all 
succes.sful and wo were told even by the Mysore Government representa¬ 
tives that they have been definitely able to get a better yield. 

Mr. Achaya. —In irrigated land. 

President. —And also in diy land. 

Mr. Achaya. —We shall gain by their experience. 

President. —Another point arising out of this is whether you have tried 
seedlings. 

Mr. Achaya. —No, we have not tried seedlings. 

President, —Will you please tell mo why you have not been able to make 
the experiments in Kollegal? If you try seedlings, it costs you less and 
you get about 15 per cent, more yield. 

Mr. Achaya. —If they have been benefited, we shall utilise their 
experience. 

President. —My point in drawing your attention is tliat advantage 
must be taken of all the exi>erimcnts that have been proved successful 
in the noiglibouring place to reduce costs as you your.sclf know that the 
cost of food is practically 76 per cent, of tlie cost of cocoons. Page 23 
deals with the costs of other crops. Hcrengain you will find that the 
costs given on page 218 of the written evidence are slightly lower. What 
is meant by kandagam? 

Mr. Achaya.—75 Madras measures or 100 seers of Mysore is called 
kandagam. 

President. —For comparison purposes we must know its relation to pounds. 

Mr. Achaya, —I sliall let you Itave the information later. 

President. —The subsequent question deals with the rearing of cocoons 
and the yield from foreign races. Owing to this low yield of leaves you 
are not able to get as many ounces of seed reared as in the case of Mysore. 
In Mysore the yield of leaves is 6,000 lbs. and therefore they are able 
to get more ounces reared than you have been able to do under present 
conditions, 600 disease-free layings would be about 4i or 4i ounces. 

Mr. Ac/iuyo.—About 4| or 4-3 ounces. . , 
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President. —Your production is 49 lbs. of cocoons (pure Mysore). 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —If we take 500 disease-free layings of cross-breed, it would 
be 3'6 ounces. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —That means about an ounce less, because the cross-breeds 
eat more leaves. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, for the same quantity of seed reared. 

President. —It is 966 lbs. as against 744-8 lbs. That means 222 lbs. 
less for pure Mysore. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Mysore Government representatives have given mo 5i ounces 
for the pure Mysore, 54 ounces for cross-breed for an acre yielding 4,400 
leaves, I suppose that cannot be correct. 

Mr. Achaya. —On what basis of leaves? 

President, —4,400 lbs. 

Mr. Achaya. —That divided by 16=250 lbs. as against 210 lbs. cocoons 
(pure Mysore), 

President. —I am talking of the differenco. They have given me here 
leaves as 16 lbs. and 14 lbs. per lb. of cocoons. Therefore the ounces for 
cross-breed ought to be less. I want you to work out the figures with 
me. 16 lbs. of leaves to a pound of cocoon. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, for pure Mysore, It is their figure. 

President, —They say out of an acre of land with 4,400 lbs, of leaves 
they are able to get 64 ounces. That is to say one ounce will consume 
800 lbs. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —They rave given me 14 lbs, for the cross-breed. 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes. 

President.' —Your figure is also the same. 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —That means 966 lbs. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yea. 

President. —966 lbs. and 4,400 lbs. will rear many ounces? Will it not 
be less than 5 ounces? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, it will be lesss than 5 ounces. 

President. —So that 54 is not a correct figure because that would 
require 6,152 leaves, 

Mr. Achaya. —You are right. 

President. —You state heie the cost of food for worms. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —I do not know how yon can get the same figure for both, 
if you look at the figures given for pure Mysore and cross-breed it is 
practically the same. 

Mr, Achaya. —The cost of food for worms is the same. 

President. —The only difference is you get less ounces for pure Mysore. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —So the cost is covered by the first item. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —The first item is Rs. 3 and Rs. 5 in the other. That will 
bo difference. You are able to rear 34 and 4-3 ounces. That will compon- 
state the cost of food. You arc utilizing 3,450 lbs. of leaves in both cases. 
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Mr. Athaya. —Yes. 

President. —Cost of labour you are able to differentiate. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Because of tho number of days taken for rearing. Tlie 
two are different—less number of days and so cheaper labour foi’ cross-breed 
that for pure Mysore. 

President.—You are able to get 7 rearings. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —If I take 49 lbs., it is practically the same yield given 
by the Mysore people. They have given me also 50 lbs. and in the 
other case they have given 70 lbs. You have given 49 and 69. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —You also get the same yield as they get in Mysore. 

Mr. Achaya.—rYe^. 

President. —The cost of producing cocoons from an ounce of seed fs 
Bs. 10-15-6 and Rs. 13-7-7. That works out to 3 annas 7 pies per lb. of 
Mysore cocoon and 3 annas 2 pies for the other. 

Mr. Aohaya. —Yes, 

President. —In answer to question 24 you have given the price per lb. 
of cocoons maxima and minima from 1933-34 onwards. The gap is so 
big. What I want to know is this. Will I be right in taking the average 
of the two? 

Mr. Achaya .—Yes. 

President .—In every case it is above the cost, 

Mr. Achaya .—It is. 

President.^And especially in 1936-37 they were doing Infinitely better, 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. In 1937-.S8 the acreage wont up. 

President .—It wont up in only one year. 

Mr. Achaya .—Yes. 

President .—Are there any indications that the mulberry cultivation 
will remain the same or will go down? What are the present tendencies? 

Mr. Green .—It entirely depends upon the price of silk. If the price 
of silk advances, the area under mulberry will undoubtedly expand. If 
silk prices continue to fall, the area under mulberry will inevitably decline. 
That has been our experience in the past. 

President. —Therefore the price of cocoons will depend upon tHe price 
of silk. 

Mr. Green .—Yes. 

President .—In order to induce the cultivator to grow mulberry and 
rear worms, you want that the Tariff Board should provide certain allowance 
for the family labour and also a certain amount of depreciation and interest. 
It is very difficult to work out the depreciation and interest to a decimal 
figure, because it depends upon the price of cattle and various other 
things connected with it. It is very difficult for me to provide either 
for the price of cattle (Rs. 150 to Rs 200) or assess the life of the cattle. 
Therefore we will first try and see whether we can assess the family 
labour. That is not very difficult, because you have already assessed 
similar labour when you talk about the extra labour for picking leaves. 

Mr. Achaya.^Yes. 

President .—Mulberry cultivation labour lias already been provided, 
because we have taken 4 annas as tho wage for a man and 2 annas for a 
woman, but nothing has been iirovided for rearing. That is why I asked 
you about the number of days. 

Mr. Achaya. —I have given you that. 

Presidewf.—Shall we say for the 4th and 5th ages about 12 or 13 days 
are excluded.'' 
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Mr. Achaya, —Yes. 

President. —For these 12 or 13 days, are those worms fed exclusively by 
extra labour. 

Mr. Achaya.- —There is no extra labour for feeding. Feeding is done by 
the rearer’s wife and children. 

President. —:What is this extra labour forp 

Mr. Achaya. —For picking loaves. 

President, —As regards the other ages of the worm, family labour is 
employed for picking leaves. The cost can more or le,ss be similar. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —If you can give mo the pounds of leaves, n person can 
pick in a day, it will give me an idea as to what value should be assessed 
to family labour. 

Mr. Achaya, —After pruning, leaves are abundant. I think a woman 
can easily pick about 60 lbs. 

President. —That is per day. 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes. But in the dry season I think 80 lbs. will be the 
maximum. Le.aves are very thin in the bu.shes and are not so big. Soon 
alter pruning, there is a better yield of leaves. 

President. —In this connection I want to ask you one more question. 
Do you pick only the leaves that ore necessary to feed a day? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Do you have any storage? 

Mr. Achaya. —He might pick up in the night and store it for the first 
feeding in the day, Other\vise the leaves fement and get spoilt. 

President. —How many feeds are given from the 1st to 3rd stage and 
for the 3rd to 6th stage, 

Mr. Achaya. —I have already given that information. 

President.—1 find they are on the high side. 

Air. Achaya. —In the night time, they feed twice. 

President. —It will bo 950 (38 x 25) times. 

Air. .Achaya. —Yes, for pure Mysore. 

President. —Every time how many lbs. of leaves are fed? Will you 
work it out and give me? I shall then be able to assess the family labour. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. I shall take into account the cleaning of the litter 
and the time taken. 

President. —Exclude from that the picking of leaves by extra labour. 

Air. Achaya, —Yes, 

President .—On an average do you think that about an anna per lb. 
would cover? 225 lbs. at one anna a lb. will bo about Rs. 14. 

Air. Achaya. —Wo have given a figure in reply to question 69. 

President. —It is on page 89. 

Air. Ach-aya. —Rs. 12-1 per acre. 

President. —What would he get? 

Mr. Achaya. —Rs. 2-3 per rearing or Rs. 16-5 per annum more than 
what he gets from ragi at As, 5 per Ib. of cocoon. 

President. —Therefore if he gets about 4 annas 6 pies, he ought to be 
quite happy according to cossts supplied by you. The cost varies from 
3 annas 7 pies to 3 annas 2 pies. If I take the average it will he 3 annas 
3 pics and it will be loss after 6 years as yon intend to rear only cross¬ 
breed by them. So, he will get more 'than one anna if he gets 4 annaa 
6 pies. 

Air. Achaya.- —There is one item left out, t'i*., something for his land. 
He gets Rs. 8-3-6 from ragi which is only a 3 months croii. Here he 
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works for full 12 months in a year. Therefore apart from his labour 
devoted entirely for silk worm rearing, he must also get something 
fo his land in comparison with ragi. 

President. —He is definitely getting a figure that you think is a correct 
figure, 

Mr, Achaya, —In the case of mulberry as against ragi, he must get 
something for his land. 

President. —You yourself say that nobody sells leaves of mulberry and 
that cultivator of mulberry is also the roarer. Therefore the two things 
must go together. He gets wages for his mulberry cultivation and if he 
gets something for family labour for rearing I think he ought to be quite 
happy. 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes. 

President: —You have assessed the family labour as Rs. 15-S. 

Air. Achaya. —The wages for mulberry cultivation should not be taken 
to include profit or rental value on land. 

President. —In reply to question 17, you have given the income from 
each of the crops on page 23. 

Mr. Achaya. —^Yes. 

President. —He gets Rs. S-S-G from ragi, Rs. 7-9-6 from cholam and 
Rs. 12-1 from mulberry. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. My contention is that this Rs. 12-1 should not be 
disturbed. This is what he gets for his land as rental value. 

President. —1 am taking your costs as Rs. 47 v/hich you have given 
on page 27. I am taking that and arriving at the cost of cocoons. As a 
matter of fact the cost of cocoons on an average is 3 annas 3 pies per lb. 

Mr, Achaya. —The present market rate for one lb, of cocoons is 4 annas 
8 pics. 

President, —The prices of cocoons fluctuate. As a matter of fact the 
Mysore Silk Filatures have calculated the price as 4 annas 3 pies. 

Mr. Achaya. —At the time when we wrote out the replies to the ques¬ 
tionnaire, the price was that. 

President. —I am not discussing what the price was. My only point 
is; what is the fair price which would induce a cultivator to keep the 
mulberry and produce cocoons. I am not finding fault with what is stated 
on page 23. 

Mr. Achaya, —That basis does not take into account the land rental 
value. 

President, —I am giving him 1 anna 3 pies per lb, more. 

Air. Ackaj/a.—That is for his labour for rearing. 

Rresidenf.-—That is more than for his labour for rearing. If I give 
1 anna 3 pies, it comes to 4 annas 6 pies. 

Air. Ahaya. —That is the bare labour. 

President. —I don’t think it will be so high as that. 

Air. Achaya. —For cleaning the litter and feeding, etc. 

President. —At present, I don’t think that the figure can be so high. 
Mr. Green, do you follow? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —As regards your reply to question 23, I do not quite follow 
why your cost should be as high as 5 annas 9 pies when the cost given 
here is 3 annas 7 pies. Obviously that price cannot be taken into consider¬ 
ation when the actuals are different. 

Mr. Achaya. —We feed the worms with leaves from leased lands and 
purchased leaves. This brings up the figure rather high. We have also 
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iiidtHled expenditure incurred on experimental roarings, preparation of 
ohawki wonns, etc. 

President. —When you say that the cost is 3 annas 9 pies per lb., I want 
to tell you that the Board can only take the figures given as actuals. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. This is only for the information of the Board. 

President. —How much silk waste do you got per pound of silk? 

Mr. Aehaya. —Half a pound. 

President. —Another point arising out of this is; how many lbs. of 
green cocoons are ©(jual to a lb. of dry cocoons? 

Mr. Acha'iia.~~'i to 1 is the general average. 

President. —What is the system of selling cocoons—green or dry? 

Mr. Achaya. —Greon. In the Kollogal area, they are sold on the 3rd 
day. 

President. —Can you not make arrangements to provide the filature 
with.,^5th day cocoons? We have been definitel.v told by Mr. Silva that 
5th day cocoons contain more silk. Therefore ho will require less reuditq. 

Mr. Achaya. —We cannot dictate to the rearers. 

President. —In Japan we have been told that there ia a system of 
dry house and that is controlled by Government. Therefore they are able 
to give to give the required quality of cocoons. 

Mr. Achaya. —The difiei'cnco between Japan and our conditions in 
Kollogal is that in Japan the.v have fixed time for roarings They have 
a spring crop, a summer crop and an autumn crop. The cocoons come 
in such abundance that it is easy to keep a drying house there for condi¬ 
tioning cocoons. Here the cocoons are coming in such small quantities 
that it is very difficult to make any arrangement for a system of drying. 

President, —I would like you to consider this question because it reduces 
the cost of raw silk considerably. The figures given by Mr. Silva are 
that in the case of 5th day cocoons he requires 15'5 lbs. whereas if they 
are 3rd day cocoons he requires 17'3 lbs. of cocoons. There is a difference 
is 1-8 lbs. of cocoons to a lb. of silk. As far as Mr. Silva is concerned, he 
has definitely lost by going to Madras from Mysore. The future of the 
industry depends upon the filature and it is very important that the 
rendita should ho reduced as much as possible. Let us take another point. 
Can you tell the Board whether you will bo able to reduce vbe wastage 
to some extent? 

Mr. Achaya. —Do you mean the waste on hatchings? 

President. —You have said that the wastage is 16 to 20 per cent. 

Mr. Achayar —When we provide cient. per cent, cellular seeds, we shall 
be able to reduce the w^wbago a good deal. Beyond that it will bo possible 
to reduce the wastage to a slight extent only. 

President. —Apart from pebrine—I mean those things which you have 
stated in reply to question 24 on page 29. 

Mr. Achaya. —To a certain extent, we can. 

President. —AVo have Vieen told that pebrino has be*;n controlled and 
can be controlled to a great extent. It has been controlled in Mysore. 
At present most of the wastage is due to dryage and damage by rats and 
ants. 

Mr. Achaya. —The villages in Mysore and the villages in Kollegal do 
not differ very much. 

President. —The Board asked for as much information as possible with 
regard to roaring houses, No improvement ha,s been done with regard! 
to that. 

Mr. Achaya,. —Nothing. That is a very difficult problem. 

President. —Improvement can be done in the houses to a certain eNtcnt. 
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Mr. Achaya. —They were constructed years ago. Even to put up a window 
is so difficult. 

President. —What is your experience with regard to univoltine worms.*’ 

Mr. Achaya. —We carried out a number of experiments on univoltincs 
in Ooonoor and other places. Of course, Coonoor is a better place than 
others. There, we did a lot of experiments during the last 4 or 6 years 
and the re.sults were fairly hopeful but we had to use more mature leaves 
for the univoltines than for pure Mysore or cross-breeds, AVith the success 
we had, we thought that we would do it on a large scale. We ordered 
for 1,000 univoltine seeds. We got 700 ounces from Franco and 300 ounces 
from Kashmir. When they came hero we had to put them under hiber¬ 
nation which we did in Guindj' near Madras and in Coonoor in the Pasteur 
Institute because we have cold storage rooms there. We had no other 
way of doing it. In February last I released 100 ounces of seeds to see 
ihow they fared, I wanted to go stage by stage and see which of the 
months in the year would suit better. Unfortunately during the whole 
of February and March 1938 we had no rain and the leaves had not much 
nourishment and the quality of leaves was very poor. The result was 
that we did not have an.y success. After that there was no rain until 
very recently and it was only when the Board was in Mysore that the 
rains began. Now, this is the period for pruning and I have not released 
any nnore seed out of that. We have got 900 ozs. of seed. 

President. —I want to know whether it is still in an experimental stage 
or whethei' you can hold out hopes for the future. 

Mr. Achaya. —We can only say that it is still in an experimental stage. 

President. —What are the chances.*’ If you can do it successfully, you 
will reduce the cost considerably .p 

Mr. Achaya.' —^^We had hopes of success, that is why we ordered for 
1,000 ozs. Even to-day we think there is a chance of success. 

Mr. Green. —There are possibilities but we cannot pronounce any definite 
opinion at this stage. 

President. —Are you rearing any foreign races.*’ 

Mr. Achaya. —The Chinese, the Japanese and the Italian. 

President. —And French. 

Mr. Achaya.—That is the 100 ozs.. of univoltine that we took up. 

President. —You have given the total production of silk in Kollegal 
taluk reeled by hand as roughly 1,11,000 lbs, 

Mr. Achaya.' —Yes. During 1937-38. 

President. —That is based on the number of cocoons you have been 
able to produce in that yearp 

Mr. Achaya. —That is so. 

President.—1 have been working it out and find that the rendita you 
have taken is 13 4j shall we say that is the avoi'age for the whole of the 
taluk ? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —As regards price you have put down Rs. 6 as the averace 
for 1937-38, 

Mr. Achaya. — Yes. 

President. —Was that the average price ruling for silk that year? 

Air. Achaya. —That was the average taken out at a time when the 
price want up high. 

President.—l want to compare thi.s price with the price ruling at that 
time for foreign silk and to see whether you are getting for your silk 
a price about equal to the imported silk or .something le.ss or something 
more. We were told by Mr, Silva that he was able to get a higher price 
than that of the imported article. 
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Mr. Achayti, —Oura is the average for the year. 

President. —I want to see what was tJie price ruling at the time for 
foreign silk, if you look at the prices given by the Mysore diamber 
of Coinmorco, is that for Mysore charkn silkP 

Mr. At'hayu .—It is all for charka silk. 

Prexident. —And the Kollegal prices are your prices? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —I have not p;ot here the prices of foreign silk hut as far 
as your silk and Mysore .silk are concerned I find that you are able to 
got a higher price than Mysore silk? 

Mr. Achayri. —It sometimes happens that in the Kollegal market you 
are able to get a little higher price. 

President. —What quantity of raw silk is being consumed in Kollegal 
maj-ket out of the 1,11,Odd lbs.? 

A[r. Achaya.- —Kollegal is the place of the silk merchants: the silk is 
Sent out from there. 

President. —As far as the charka reeler is concerned, he soils it to the 
merchants so this price givcm by you is the price realised by the charka 
reeler P 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —What quantity of silk is consumed in Kollegal taluk? As 
far as the charka reelei’ is (‘oncernca.! he has sold las silk in Kollegal and, 
a.s you say, ho has been able to realise a higher price. If you look at the 
figures—in July it was Rs. 4-6-6 against Bs. 4-13; in July 1938 it is 
Rs. 4-8 against Rs. 5-6-5; it is pi'actically one rupee higher than My.sore 
silk. 

Mr. Achaya.—Yes. That is for the first quality silk. I am not .so sure 
that the figures given by the Mysore Chamber of Commerce are for first 
quality. They have not stated that anywhere. 

president. —Take Siddlagliata and Keinpenahalli where there are first 
quality silks produced The prices there are Bs. 4-2 to Rs. 4-6 per lb. 
in August. The Siddlagliata price is Rs. 4-6 to Rs. 4-10 per lb. so even 
this year your price of Bs. 5-6-5 is a definitely good price. 

Mr. Achaya. —Tliere is one man in Kollegal who is reeling first class silk. 

President. —What is the quantity of first class silk reeled in Kollegal? 

Mr. Achaya .—About 20 per cent. 

President. —And all of it is sold in Kollegal? 

Mr. Achaya .—Yes. This Rs. 6-6-5 which the first quality silk obtains in 
Kollegal is for a special quality. 

President, —Siddlagliata silk 1 am told is the best silk produced in 
My.sore. 

Air. Achaya. —This first quality silk has always been getting Rs. 10 
more per maund than any other silk. It is the best reeled charka silk 
(sample shown). 

Air. (j'reen. —It is quite jmssihle that the silk represented by this price 
covers only a small part of the production. 

President. —With regard to silk waste you are able to get As. 5-6; that 
is the price ruling in Kollegal? 

Air. Achaya .—Yes. During 1937-38. 

President. —The merchant gives you that but the merchant is able to 
get a better price because we arc told that for clean waste the price is 
6 annas per lb. 

Mr. Achaya. —T have got some reeling machines and from the spun silk 
mills I think we got 64 annas for clean waste. That was about 10 
nionllis ago. 

12 A 
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1‘rcudenf, —With regard to the proposal about clean wastes in answer 
to 69 of our questionnaire, 1 am not able to understand it. 

Mr. Green. —That suggestion was put forward because we have expe¬ 
rienced very great difficulty in getting reclers to clean their waste. They 
will not clean it and it was thought that some inducement Wiis necessary 
in order to got them to produce clean waste. 

Fresident. —Is it a fact that clean waste will be fetching a higher price? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Fresident. —To-day’s prices are very encouraging in that direction. 

Mr. Green. —One would think that an increase in price would in itself 
afford sufficient induceraeiit but it has not. 

President. —From whore do you want this 2 annas cess to lie paid? Do 
you want that the Government of India should pay tins 2 annas out of 
tlio protective duty? 

Mr. Green, —That was the intention. 

President. —There was no spun silk mill them but conditions have 
changed, I don’o think you would like to press this point? 

Mr. Green. —No. It was onl,y a tentative suggestion. 

Pre.iident. —With regard to the 1st, 2nd and. drd qualities of silk you 
have given the number of cocoons to a pound of raw silk. How many 
cocoons docs it work out for pure Mysore? Is it 575? 

AJr. Arhaya. —Yes. 

President. —flavo you taken the average of the three? 

Mr. Aekaya. —1 have not taken the average. 

President. —I do not understand why there should he an increase iu 
the first quality and decrease in the third quality? 

Mr. Achaya. —Because tor the fir-st quality wo require more number of 
cocoons as the renditta for Ist quality is 15‘3 as against 12 for HI quality. 

President. —Does this 675 given in answer to question 7 relate to puro 
My.sore? 

Mr. .ichaya. —Yes. 

President, —With regard to cross-breed, from the figures .you have given 
tlio average works out to 450. The Mysore representatives liave given a 
figure of 5.5U to a lb. for pure Mysore against 600 previously htx^auso 
tlnur present cocoons contain more silk and therefore they weigh more. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Ours is 576 for pure Mysore. 

President. —For cross-breeds you have been able to get 450? 

Air. Acitaya. —Yes. 

President. —I now come to the next question with regard to the cost 
of producing one pound of silk, as given by you in answer to question 28. 
How aro those details collected? 

Air. Aehaya. —That is the actual spent by a man in a village called. 
Thimara.iapuram who has recently opened a charka silk reeling establish¬ 
ment and we thought that would be the host figure to take for our purpose. 

President. —Which is better, mud basins or copper basins? 

Air. Aehaya. —Of course copper basin lasts longer hut they say mud 
basin gives better silk. At least that is their impression: I do not know 
whether that is actuall.y true. 

President. —It is rather interesting, loss cost and bettor .silk 1 The next 
point is with regard to the amount of silk produced in a day. Why docs 
it differ with the three qualities? What is the percentage of the third 
quality ? 

Mr. Aehaya. —The production is .about 20 .per cent, first quality, 50 
per cent, second quality and 30 per cent, third quality. 
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President. —In answer to question 29, page 33, you have given us the 
Cost of prodmang the first, second and third quality of silks and you 
have taken the present price of cocoons. The third quality of cocoons 
would bo about 4 annas. If the first quality is 4 annas 6 pies, there is a 
difference of about 6 pies. 

Mr. Aehaya. —It is not always necessary that the third quality charka 
man should buy third quality cocoons. He buys also first quality cocoons, 

Frcsuleni. —Then it cannot pay him, if he buys first quality cocoons 
and produces third quality silk. 

Mr. Achaya. —Very little difference is made of the quality of cocoons 
in Kollogal. 

President. —But it must make some difference. 

Mr. Achaya. —Very littki. It is negligible. 

President. —You won’t be able to sell your third quality silk at all. 
Taking 6 pies less, you are able to get 4 annas higher—Rs. 7-12 as against 
Rs. 8. If I take Rs. 8, it will be definitely unsaleable. Who will buy 
the third quality if he gets the first quality cheaper. 

Mr. Achaya. —Third quality is used for a definite purpose for cheaper 
sarees, The difference in doily production of I and III quality silks 
accounts for the extra 4 annas. 

President. —If I get the first quality silk at the third quality price, 
who will pay more for third quality silkp 

Mr. Achaya. —It is not more. 

President. —It is more. Look at the total cost. It is Rs. 7-12 as 
against Rs, 8. 

Mr. Achaya, —Yes, but it is loss per lb. 

President. —I find you have practically taken the same rendita which 
tho Tariff Board took on the last occasion. 

Mr. Achaya. —These are the rendita that we took in Kollegal. 

President .—You have not taken into consideration tho cross-breeds at all. 

Mr. Achaya. —Wo have given the rendita for cross-breeds. 

President. —If I work out tho rendita on the cross-breed system, the 
oo.st would be definitely cheaper. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Having regard to the fact that Mysore is producing such a 
large quantity of cross-breeds and you intend to use 100 per cent, cross¬ 
breeds by the end of 5 years, the Board must also take that co.st into 
exjnsidoration. Can you work it out therefore on that basis, bcran.se I 
find that tho other charges that you have taken are practically the same 
as those taken by tho Tariff Board on the last occasion? If you look at 
the last Tariff Board’s report, page 155, you will find that the cost of 
fuel, cost of water, soiling expenses, and cost of supervision are the same. 

1 find that the cost of reeler and turner is put down a.s 6 annas and 

2 annas. Mr, Silva told us that in Kollegal the w'ago for a reeler was 
2J annas to 4 annas whereas you have taken 6 annas. 

Mr. Achaya .—In the country reeling eharkas men are employed and not 
women. Mr, Silva is employing more women and he pays 4 annas for 
-women, but the men would always expect a little more. 

President. —But the Mysore people say 8 annas. 

Air. Achaya. —In Kollegal tho wage is 6 anna.s. 

President. —On the whole I find from the figures submitted by you and 
the Mysore Government that the wages are slightly lower in Kollegal than 
in the Mysore area. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, 



PrejtclJgwif.—Will you prepare a stafc$inent on the basis of the ctoss-breedl 
r'ehdita? I will work it out with you so that you will understand what 
I mean 575 cocoons weigh one pound (pure Mysore) and 450 cocoons weigh 
one pound (cross-breed). That means 575xl5'3 will give you one pound 
of silk first quality. Therefore what rendita 450 cocoons ^ill give you. 
That you will have to work out for the three qualities. What rendita 
will be required if we take cross-breeds. 

Mr. Ai'haya .—We shall have to deduct double cocoons in tlie case of 
cross-breeds. 

President. —4 to 5 per cent. I undersstand that double cocoons are 
able to realise a fair price. Will you please tell me what they are realising? 

Mr, Achaija .—We have always separated them and sold them. 

President. —You must assess a price. 

Jl/r. Achaya .—Yes. 

President. —I want you to take the cost of waste as 8 annas a pound. 

Mr. Achaya.-~Yes, charka waste. 

President, —Clean charka waste, because in spite of the fact that 
you lose about 12i per cent, from a pound of silk waste yon are able to 
get 8 annas instead of 6 or 6i annas. So it pays them to have the waste 
cleaned, because they get a better price for it. 

Mr. Achaya .—Yes. 

President. —With regard to the Japanese foot reeling machine given on 
page 34 of your replies to the questionnaire, is that the cost in Japan 
or is that the cost in Kollegal with a Japanese foot reeler? 

Mr. Achaya .—It is the cost in Kollegal. Instead of two reels, wo have 
put down 4 reels. A man reels 4 threads instead of two. 

President. —This silk fetches a better price? 

Mr. .Achaya .—Yes. 

President. —^Because you have taken 16 lbs. as the rendita. 

Mr. Achaya .—Ye.s it is reall.y a good silk (samples shown). 

President, —It is definitely a better quality. 

Mr. Achaya .—Yes and it is also re-reeled. 

Pre.«t/enf.—What is the I'e-reeling charge? 

Mr. Achaya .—Here thei’e is no turner. The woman who turns usually 
does the re-reeling. There is no extra cost. 

President. —Last time the Tariff Board had allowed about 3 annas per lb. 
for re-reeling for the first quality. 

Mr. Achaya .—^This re-reeling is sliglitly different. It is just removing 
it from the smaller reel to the bigger reel as in Japan. 

President, —Don’t you re-reel charka silk? 

Mr. Achaya .—That is done by the weaver. 

President, —Supposing you have to do it on foot reeling machine, you 
say it costs about 2 annas. 

Mr. Achaya, —Yes that particular kind of re-reeling. 

President. —That particular kind of re-reeling resembles Jie-reeling done 
in Japan, 

Mr. Achaya .—Yes. 

President. —How many pounds of silk and how many pounds of wa,sto 
do you get per 100 lbs. of cocoons for Ist quality. 

Mr. Achaya, —6) lbs. for first quality. §rds of silk is waste for fir.st 
quality. 

President. —In answer to question 30,-you say: “Indian filatures are 
at a disadvantage in reeling silk from cocoons of inferior silk contents 
Can you tell me what i.s the silk content in a Japanese cocoon? 
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Mr. Achaya. —In pure Mysore it is 12'4 per cent. For the Japanese 
cocoons that we rear here, the silk contents are very much more. 

Preniili'fit. —I have been reading the Japanese Silk Year Book and it 
is stated that 2'75 lbs. of dry cocoons is equal to one pound of silk which 
will bo about 8i to 9 lbs. of green cocoons. 

Mr. Achaya. —One kamme, i,e., 8'26 lbs. or 9 lbs. of green cocoons give 
one lb. of silk. 

President. —They have been able to reduce it from 4i lbs. to 2‘75 lbs. 
of dry cocoons. 

Air. Achaya. —44 lbs. was the old rendita and now it is 2'76 lbs. 

Pre.sident.-M.)i dry cocoons.** 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —That was about 14 lbs. 

Mr. Achaya. —The rendita was 134 Ihs. green cocoons before and now 
it is about 9 lbs, (the .silk contents of Japanese cocoon is almost IS). 

President. —That was the point I wanted to get at. Compared to 12 
(pure Mysore) it is definitely superior. 

Air. Achaya. —Yes the silk content is decidedly superior. 

President —What about cross-breed? 

Air. Achaya. —14-6. 

President.-^Even that is inferior. 

Air. Achaya. —Yes. 

President, —You have given us the cost of producing 100 kin of white 
raw silk of 4^ denier size in Japan. Thi.s is for 1932 or 1933? 

Air. Achaya. —1933. 

President. —How do you work out per pound? 

Air. Achaya. —133 lbs. we may take as. the average. 

President. —Jnd the exchange is Its. 77P, 

Air. .Ichaya. —Yes. 

President. —Will it he about Rs. 4-9? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —What is the present cost? 

Mr. Achaya. —A little more for eot^oon. It is 4'7S yens now. 

President. —The cost of silk will be definitely higher to-day. 

Air. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —The present cost of producing one pound of silk will be 
about Its. 5 at the present exchange. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President: —And the price of cocoons will be somewhere about 4‘75 
yens per 8-26 lbs. 

Mr, Achaya. —It will he. about 8 annas per pound of cocoons. 

President. —I want to know how the present price would work. Frorn 
9 lbs. of cocoons they get one pound of silk, whereas even it we take cros*- 
breeds, we would require 13 lbs, to get one pound of silk. 

Air. Achaya.—Yes. 

President. —It will be less than 13 according to your calculation. I 
have based it on 13, so that we require 4 pounds more. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President.—And their jDrice will be Rs. 4-8 at 8 annas per lb. of 
cocoon. 

Mr. Achaya.- —^Yes. 

President .--If we take 4 annas 6 pies per lb,, it comes to Rs, 3-10-0, 
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Mr. Achayci ,—Yes. 

President. —So that if wo take the price of 4 annas 6 pies per pound of 
cocoon, we are able to meet the sufmrior silk content of Japanese cocoon 
as compared to Japan. What will it be now if we take the pure Mysore 
15 lbs. If we take the Mysore cocnon, it comes to lls. 4-4. 

Mr. Achaya. —We are comparing our 1st quality with a very high 
quality of Japanese silk. 

President. —Our filature silk w'ill be of good quality. 

dcfioj/a.—You must take more than 15‘6. 

President. —Let us take it at 16. That is for pure Mysore. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore 4 annas 6 pics is the correct figure to take having 
regard to the silk content of the Japanese cocoon. 

Mr. Achaya, —Yea, 

President. —On page 37 of your replies, you have given us figures of 
silkwmrm roaring families. Those engaged on mulberry cultivation and 
silkrvorm roarers are one and the same. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, 

President. —On page 38 yon have given the wages of a charka reeler 
as 5 annas. Is it for 3rd quality? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —In that very page you say “ The Japanese labourer wastes 
no time when picking leaves and therefore gathers a larger quantity of 
leaves per day ”. What quantity do<s ho gather? 

Mr. Achaya. —I have not got the exact figures. 

President.' —Can you give me later on? 

Air. Achaya. —Yes. The qualily of leaf there is hotter and thicker. 

President. —I want to compare the fionditions in Japan with ours. You 
■had been recently to Japan and you could help us. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —As regards your reply to question No. 40, I need not go 
into the quo.stion of expenditure on throwing bocausc you have said in 
a suh.seqiiGnt letter addi’essed to the Board that you have no express 
views with regard to the amount of protection required for thrown silk. 

Mr. Green. —The position is that we feel that the duty on thrown silk 
.should be higher than the duty on raw silk. But we have made no specific 
recommendation as to the duty. 

President. —There are so many throwing factories in existence in 
Bangalore and thoro are no less than four in your area. 

Mr. Green. —Ye.s. 

President. —Therefore the position is this. The Tariff Board asked tho 
representatives of tho throwing factoritis to meet tho Board. They appeared 
before the Board but they were not ready with costs. Then we asked 
Mr. Silva and Mr. Naik to submit to us the cost of production of a pound 
of thrown silk. Mr. Silva replied to ns expressing his inability to supply 
ns costs and Mr. Naik ha.s also so far not r<»ponded to our request. In 
these circumstances it is difficult for tho Board to assess the amount of 
protection required for a pound of thrown silk (both or Organzine and 
Tram). 

Mr. Green. —I shall see whether we can put .some figures before the 
Board, 

President. —If you can, the Board well bo grateful. The difficulty of 
the Board is want of information. Wo are therefore unable to tackle 
tliat question satifactoril.y. AVith regard to buildings and machinory for 
the throwing mill, I need not take that question up now. As regard.s 
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tivisting and winding, last time wo took the charge for winding and 
twisting of charka silk as Rs. 2 in a mill and Rs. 1-6 by hand. 

Mr. Ai'haya. —Yes. 

President. —Now- tho charge for the same in a mill is Rs. 1-6. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —What will it be if it is done by hand? 

Mr. Achaya. —Re, 1 or As. 12. 

President. —So the cost is reduced. 

Air. .Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —The boiling off charge we took on the last occasion as 
3 annas and now it is 2 annas. 

Afr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore the cost on an average for three qualities will 
bo how much? 

Mr. Achaya. —Rs. 1-0-8 by hand. (Please refer to question 41.) 

President. —And the other is Rs. 1-6. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President, —We can say it is practically the same in both cases. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Achaya. —The difference is annas 4 pies 4. 

President. —Tho difference between tho present price of raw silk and 
twisted silk is about a ruinso. 

Air. 6'rem.—'Yes, 

President. —Therefore you are practically covered by the present duty. 
Tho iwesent duty is the same on silk yarn as well as on raw silk, viz., 
25 per cent, plus 14 annas per lb. 

Mr. Achaya. —The duty on the yam is on the invoice value. 

President. —The duty is the same. In the case of raw silk the duty is 
on tariff value whereas on the yam it is on the invoice value. 

Mr. Omen. —Yes. 

President. —The proposal put forward before us is that the duty on 
raw silk should be on the; invoice value. Your proposal also amounts to 
the same thing. If both of them are put under the same category, it 
will meet your point. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. There is at present no tariff value for thrown silk, 
prices having fallen, the imports of thrown silk are increasing. 

President. —That is what I notice. 

Mr. Green. —That is the tendency, and tho result is that our weavers 
are thrown out of employment. 

President. —Therefore you would like that the thrown silk proposition 
should bo considered indepondontly of raw silk. 

Air, Green .—Yes. 

President. —Do you want that tho thrown silk phould be protected on 
the basis of these costa? 

Mr, Green, —Yes, 

President. —I think that these are only bare costs. 

Air, Green. —Yes, 

President. —They do not include profit. 

Mr. Green. —No. 

President. —Four annas more ought to be necessary in order to protect 
them. It means 25 per cent, plus Rs. 1-2 instead of 25 per cent, plus 
14 anna,s. That would bo your proiwsal for thrown silk. 

Air, Green .—Yes. 
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President. —On page 156, we allowed on the last occasion 2 annas M 
the profit for raw silk per lb. or charka. 

Mr. Greeyn. —Yes. 

President. —I have not taken into consideration at present the price 
of raw because he price of raw silk varies. I liave only taken at 

present the difference between the price of raw silk and twisted silk. 
If I give 25 per cent, plus Rs. 1-2 protection, then T must make some 
allowance with regard to throwster’s waste. At present the cost of twist¬ 
ing in factories is about 12 to 14 annas per lb. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —1 want to know whether you can give me the percentage 
of throwster’s wastage. 

Mr. Achaya.- —4i per cent, (see our answer to question 40). 

President, —Have you got any figures for the handloom industry? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Wastage in hand twisting is about half an ounce per lb. 

President. —How much will that be .S’ 

Mr. Amalsad. —About i tolas or SJ per cent. 

President. —The waste spinning factory will take the twisted waste. I 
have got figures from the Spun Silk Mills, Litd. They are paying 14 annas 
per Ib, They use four kinds of raw materials for their purpose, viz., 
charka waste, filature waste, throwster’s waste and pierced cocoons. They 
have given us different prices. In this note, Mr. Amalsad, I don’t think 
you have taken into consideration the two qualities of twisted silk, single 
and double twist. One is called tram and the other organzine. Is this 
for organzine? 

Mr. Amalsad, —It is. 

President. —For tram, the wastage will be less. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

President. —Will you give me the cost for organzine in cottages. 

Mr. Amalsad. —^About 12 annas but the rate varies in different localities. 

President. —Instead of As. 14 which we have taken in the case of 
factory it will he 12 annas in cottages. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes, 

President. —Can .yoct tell me what quantity is being produced of each? 

Mr. Achaya —100 lbs. of tram out of 1,000 lbs. 

President. —The bulk is organzine. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Is that a correct figure to take? Are there any mills 
which are purely on organzine? 

Mr, Achaya. —There is another mill just on tlie other side of tlie river 
in the Mysore territory and I think that that is the proportion there. 

President. —I take it that there is no mill purely on organzine, A 
certain quantity of tram is also produced. 

Mr. Green. —That is so. 

President. —Can you tell me about charka silk being re-reeled? You 
say in reply to question 44 “ None ”, 

Mr. Achaya .—That is by the charka reeler himself. The Weaver does 
it. It is part of the weaver’s work. 

President. —He buys raw silk as it is. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

President: —Is it not a fact that raw silk cannot be used for weaving 
purposes 'as it is ? 

Mr. Amalsad. —It is so. This chart will exiJlain how it is done (shown). 

President. —Cost of winding an,d twisting by charka is not given here, 



'^tr. Amnlsad. —It is about one rupee. 

I’rKsident. —One rupee v/ould be correct for organzine? 

Air. Amahad. —Yes. I have got some twisted .silk (shown). 

President. —On page 44 you raise an important point with reg.ard to 
silk worm guts. What ore the possibilities: Have you considered the 
costs? I would like to have a fuller note on the subject because it has 
been a definite success. The only thing is that the Mysore cocoon does 
not produce the length which is required for surgical purposes, 

Mr, Oreen.^Yes. Everything depends upon whether wc are able to 
introduce a univoltine race of worms. 

President. —You do not think cross-breeds would serve for guts? 

Air. Oreen. —1 do not think so.p it is very doubtful. 

President. —What is required exactly? 

Air. Achaya. —" for surgical purposes. 

President. —What is the maximum you are able to get. 

Mr. Achaya, —Pure Mysore 12" and cross-breeds about 13". 

President. —There is a very big market if it can be manufactured, 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

Mr. Govinda liao: —We tried it out here in Mysore but it was not a 
success. I made enquiries in Japan and we were informed that they were 
artificially manufactured and not made from silk at all. 

President. —Will you send na whatever information you have? 

Air. Achaya. —Yes. We submitted a paper on the subject to the 
Industrial Research Council. 

President.' —Can you give roe a copy of that? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes with the permission of the Council. Tt has not 
yet been released by them. 

President. —In answer to question 48 yon state about the exports of 
raw silk. Was it Kollegal silk that was exported? 

Mr. Achaya. —It was ali Kollegal silk. 

President. —With regard to the system of sorting and grading you 
say it is not possible with the Mysore cocoon. 

Air. Achaya. —It is not possible. 

President. —Have no attempts been made? 

Mr. Achaya. —It is not possible because of the floss; it is very difficult 
to say which is first, second, or third quality. 

President. —What about cross-breed? 

Mr. Aekaya.-"ln cross-breeds we remove double cocoons and a certain 
amount of grading is done. 

president. —What about the railway freight? Is the railway freight 
on imported silk lower than the freight charged for Hldian silk in dilferent 
markets ? 

Mr. Achaya. —It is a bit cheaper. If imported silk comes to the 
Madras market, from Madras to Kumbakonam, the freight is only 12 
annas for one bale of raw' silk. 

President .—What is the distance from Kumbakonam to Madras? 

Mr, Achaya. —We will let you know. 

President. —Take two or three markets in Madras and also two or 
three markets in tho Bomibay Presidency and let uS know tlie freight rates. 

Air. Achaya. —We will send you a statement. 

President.—You have given statistics on page 53 with regard to imports. 
I suppose these are taken from the Cu.stoms? Is there an,y point that 
you wish to bring forward with regard to this? Take 1936-37 figure: it 
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has jumped up to 469,935 under “other sorts”. The Board is unable to 
luako out exactly what “ other sorts ” mean. 

Mr. Arhaya .—For Customs purposes “ all other sorts ” are Canton fila¬ 
ture silk. 

President. —^Canton filaturo silk i.s not shown separately? 

Mr. Achaya. —It is in “other sorts”. 

President. —The price of Canton filature silk to-day is Rs. 3-7 ex-duty? 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —The price of Canton filature silk according to the Mysore 
Silk Association on the 15th August, the latest, we have got was Rs. 4-5 
to Us. 4-9. We took K.s. 4-t) which is the declared price. 26 per cent, plus 
14 annas works out at Re. 6-2, so it is less. 

Mr. Achaya, —Yos. 

President. —What other kinds of silk apart from these three? 

Mr. Achaya. —I think even Japanewe dupion is included in “ all other 
sorts ”. 

President. —There is another point. I find there is a difference of 
about 4 annas between the pricx? ruling in Bombay and the price ruling 
in Bangalore. Is that freight or quality difference? 

Mr. Achaya. —It is purely quality, T think. 

President. —Freight to Bangalore market corner to 1 to I 4 annas, but 
the price is definitely 4 annas higher in the Bangalore market. Will you 
kindly look into this? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to know the reason for supplying all these 
elaborate invoices? Take invoice for silk shipped by M. Pestonjee and 
Co. The price for Minchow filature silk is 635 yen per picul in Shanghai. 

Mr. .Achaya, —Yos, the price is 635 and 41-15-0 are extra charges. 

President. —We have to arrive at the cost of production of one pound 
of silk in Japan. Will you tell mo what arc the expenses which they 
incur before it is landed in India. 

Mr. Achaya .—Take the invoice on the next page. The c.i.t. price 
includes freight 608 yen, insurance premium 73-^ and other shipping 
charges 240 or a total of 921-59, 

President.—^hnt I want is the average shipping cost for 100 kins of 
silk net weight. 

Mr. Achaya. —Wo shall work it out and give you the figures. 

President. The Tariff Board has got to satisfy themselves whether the 
third condition of the Fiscal Commission is satisfied and I want to know 
at what price Japanese silk can be landed in India ex-duty in order to 
find out the cost of silk plus other charges. I find recently imports from 
Canton have increased. You may give me details about Chinese silk 
landed in Bombay or Madras. 

Mr. Achaya. —And Tutiooriii, 

President. —You have given a list of both merchants and importers. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yos. 

President. —You have given all Shanjdiai qualities, but Shanghai imports 
have ceased. 

Mr. Achaya. —Even recently a man has imported five bales (invoice 
shown). 

President. —This is 28th July, 1938. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, This was sent from Shanghai. 

President. —I will now take up your answer to question 64. On the 
last occasion the Tariff Board in arriving at the duty or the measure 
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ol' protot'.tion * nccosHary divided the imports of silk into 4 categories, 

111 your reply you say Japanese steam filature re-reeled silk. There is 
no class of Indian silk comparable to this quality. 

Mr, Achaya. —All the steam filature silk in Japan are re-reeled. In 
filature in India none of tho silk is re-reelod. In Japan it is taken on 
a small reel and then transferred to a standard size reel suitable for 
the American market. 

President. —wonder whether you have been aware of the reasons why 
it has not been found ne(3essary for the Indian filature silk to be re-reeled. 
Both Mr. Silva and the Mysore Silk Filatures say that Indian filature 
silk does not require to l,x! re-reeled and it is equal if not superior to tho 
Japanese filature silk which is being imported into India. 

Air, Achaya, —I do not quite agree there because moisture may bo one 
of tho roa,sons for it, but it is not tho full reason. In a moist country 
they have got hot chambers to make the reels warm so that tho raw 
silk can dry up as quickly as in Indian conditions. The American Silk 
Association insist that all. raw silk must be re-reeled. 

President. —Can you toll me what it will cost to get this silk re-reeled 
as is done in Japan? 

Mr. Achaya. —3-60 yens for a bale of silk (133 lbs.), I have stated this 
in my Japan report. 

President. —I want you to work it out on to-day’s exchange. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

Mf, Anklesaria. —Why do Americans insist upon this silk being re-reeled? 

Mr. Achaya. —Re-reolted silk has better winding quality. It is the 
winding quality that counts. The American labourer is paid vary much 
higher wages and they ivould not like to see that the muchino is stopped 
by frequent breakages. 

President.—It comes (to 5 annas) to 4i pies per lb. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

l^re.sidcnt. —'What will be the capital outlay to got this silk re-reeled 
in filature? 

Mr, Achaya. —You will have to change tho reel. The small reel will 
replace 'the big reel first of all, and for each basin they would require 
a set of 12 small reels. Each wooden frame would cost not less than 8 
annas and for each basin they require about 16. There are now four skein 
reelers. In Japan there is a machine which reels 28 skeins. 

President. —Here wo have got 8. 

Mr. Achaya. —4 in Mysore and in Kaslunir they have got 8. 4x3 = 12 

reels for each. That means about Rs. 6. These big reels can be transferred 
to the re-reeling machine because that is the standard size. 

President. —Can I take it at Rs. 3,(KX) or Rs. 4,000? 

Mr. Acha/ya. —^The cost would ho about Rs, 4,000. 

President. —If re-reeling is done by a filature in India, the silk will 
be about equal to tho .lapaneso filature silk. There is no other difliculty 
of manufacturing that quality as compared with tho Japanese silk. 

Mr, Achaya. —No. 

President. —Tho recurring cost will he an addition of only 4J pics 
(5 annas) per pound. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —At present there is no class of silk that could he compared 
to the Japanese steami filature silk. 

Mr. Achaya. —No. 

President. —As far as the Japanese steam filature silk is concerned tho 
Indian industry does not deserve protection, because you are not producing 
that quality. There is no competition? 
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Mr. Aehaya. —Tliere is no competition -with this filature silk. 

President. —This silk forms the bulk of the imports. 

Mr. Ackaya. —But the question, is whether this is the only silk that 
Indian looms can use. 

President. —Can I say this much that this intrinsic quality of Japanese 
steam filature silk is (4i pies) higher. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes, 

President. —Therefore if you make good this difference then quality Will 
be equal, 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes, 

President. —If I give them | anna less than what i.s calculated on the 
basis of their cost th.at will bring up the cost of the Japanese steam 
filature. The quality difference should be 1 anna after arriving at the 
cost of production. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to steam filature .silks, first quality and Chinese 
silk corresponding to Indian quality, will you tell me the names of the 
first quality of Chinese silk. Canton is one, 

Mr, Aehaya. —Minchow used to come very largely. 

President. —Is that first quality? 

Air. Aehaya. —Even in Minchow, there are many qualities. 

President. —^What about Cantons? 

Mr, Aehaya. —It is second quality. 

President. —Is there any other quality which you can let me know? 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —1 want to know the corresponding prices in order to compare 
them. If you will kindly give me a note with regard to the classification, 
it will be helpful. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President.—Yaa personally are of opinion that natural silk is not in 
any way affected by the artificial silk. 

Mr. Aehaya. —I would not like to go as far as to say that it is not 

affected in any way. I think the direct competition between the natural 

silk and the artificial silk is limited. 

President. —Why I am asking you this question is in reply to question 

65 it is stated that the consumers have been able to detect the defects 

of the artificial silk and they don’t prefer sarees made out of this silk 
except the lower middle class. The difference is very great. The artificial 
silk yarn is about 12 annas per lb. as against Rs, 6 per pound of raw 
silk. 

Mr. Aehaya. —That is a substantial difference in price which would go 
far to prevent confusion. 

President. —Do you think that there is some sort of indirect competition? 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes, there is. 

President. —That people here have also taken to manufacture goods 
out of artificial silk, because it is much cheaper to manufacture than even 
out of imported raw silk. 

Mr. Aehaya. —I don’t think there is any competition between raw silk 
and staple fibre. Competition is with cotton. 

President. —I am told that staple fibre is competing with spun silk, 
because in Surat we have been told that spun silk is being replaced by 
staple fibre. The price of staple fibre is Rg. 1-6 as against Rs. 4-8 to 
Rs. 6 for spun silk. 

Mr. Amalsad, —Yes, (Samples shown,) 
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President, —We have been supplied by Mr. Foolchand Chinoy the pfioes 
or Neon yarn. Is this used in large quantity in Madras? 

Mr. Amahad. —They are just importing. 

President. —What is the price? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Firms have not given the prioe. 

President. —We have also seen coloured staple fibre yarn. 

Mr. .Amalsad. —Here are samples of dyed staple fibre yarn. 

President. —They are very attractive to look at. The next point is 
with regard to Japanese dumping which is rather important and I wish 
to take it up after Lunch. I had better take question 66 where we left 
this inorning. Mr. Green, you know what is meant by dumping, 

Mr. Green. —I understand by dumping, exporting goods to countries 
below the Cost at which they are produced in the country of manufacture. 

President. —1 want to know whether you have any evidence to show 
that it is so. That is what .you have stated here. You say “ It would 
appear that raw silk imported from Japan and China are at times placed 
on the Indian market at prices which do not cover the cost of production 

Mr, Green. —I do not think that I have any further data to adduce 
other than that contained in answer to question 56. 

President.—You have given 6’60 Yen as the cost of producing one 
jjoimd of silk. That was in 1933. It is very difficult to base it on that 
price. What would be the jiresent cost of producing one pound of silk? 

Mr. Green. —The price of cocoons has appreciated. So it must be more 
now. 

President. —There might liave been reductions in other costs. 

Mr. drlsoya.■—That I am not able to say. 

President. —The present data supplied are not very reliable, because it 
is rather old. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —1 find that your cost of cocoon is about 80 per cent,, whereas 
the cost of cocoons in Japan is only 40 ])er cent. We might discuss this 
point to-morrow when we discuss the question of protection. Take thd 
second point with regaid to markets. These are all in yens? 

Mr. Achaya. —In dollars. 

President. —What is thci dollar yen exchange rate? 

Mr. Achaya. —2 yens to one dollar before the war. Now it is changing. 

President. —If you take two yen.s to a dollar, that means 4 yens should 
be the price in January, 1933. 

Mr. Achaya. —Japanese yen has depreciated. 

President. —That is why I am asking you. You have given me 1938 
price as. 1'82 dollars. It will depend upon the dollar exchange. 

Mr. Green. —We could probably get it from the Madras Mail or the 
Hindu. 

President. —In the meantime we shall come to the next que.stion whether 
imported silk is superior or inferior. 1 want to know the percentage of 
degumming of imported and Indian silk. Mr. Amalsad may be able to 
give Us figures about the loss in degumming. 

Mr. Amalsad. —In the Textile Institute we found that in the case of 
Mysore silk it was about 25 per cent, and in the case of Japanese silk 
almut 22'5 per cent. 

President. —Roughly speaking about 3 per cent, difference. 

Mr. Amalsad. —2-5 per cent. Apart from that there is one other factor 
which we observed and that is difference in contraction in cloth from 
the use of Mysore and Japanese raw silks. 

President. —Can I get this changed into value? 
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Mr. Amalsad. —The difference in degumming is 2-6 per cent. As regards 
contraction in length, it is 5 per cent, in the ease of Mysore and 4 per 
cent, in the case of Japanese silk and in width it is 6 per cent, in the 
case of Mysore and 4’5 por cent, in the case of Japanese silk. 

President. —What kind of cloth is woven out of Mysore silk? 

Mr. Amalsad. —That depends upon the merchant who supplies the yarn 
to the weaver. 

President. —It all depends upon the price of silk. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yea. 

President. —The next point is with regard) to exchange. I asked the 
Mysore representatives to work out figures for me to show how far the 
price of foreign raw silk has been depreciated purely due to exchange 
irrespective of other considerations. Take the exchange of April, 1934, 
and take the present exchange and say how far it has depreciated with 
regard to the Shanghai dollar, Jaxranese Yen and Hongkong dollar. You 
have stated in your reply, but it is not quite clear. 

Mr. Green, —What should be taken os the datum linef 

President. —1934 exchange. 

Mr, Green. —Yes. 

President. —Suppose it was Us. 5 a lb. for silk, I want to know bow 
much it has depreciated purely on the ground of exchange. 

Mr. Green. —I might say that we intended to institute some sort of 
comparison, but we were unable to got the exchange rates from the banU.s. 

President. —The exchange rates are given here. It is 117 taels for 
Rs. 100. Es. 89 to 100 yen, that were the exchanges when the Board 
submitted its report. The silk waste wo have already dealt with. 

President .—As regards the classification given in the Tariff Schedule, 

I think we have already discussed this aud you have promised to send 
mo a classification on a more correct basis. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —The other point you have raised is about re-reeled silk 
If you will give me a note 1 will consider the question. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —The next question is the amount of protection required 
by the Sericultural Industry if the Board finds that the three conditions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission are satisfied and that the industry 
deserves protection. 1 suppose it will not bo possible to deal with this 
question until I get the costs worked- out by Mr. Achaya with regard 
to cliarka and filature silk. I think you will be able to give mo by 
to-morrow the cost of producing one pound of silk. At present you want 
protection to the extent of Rs. 3-10 per lb. on the data supplied by you 
regarding costs. That will have to be slightly changed. We shall discuss 
that to-morrow, 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to duties on various classes of piecogoods I 
had better discuss that when I am discussing the question of handloom 
weaving industry because we must ascertain the position of the weaver. 
But so far as the sericultural industry is concerned I think your point of 
view is that if we increase the duty on raw silk, the silk goods should 
have the compensating duty in order that the handloom weaving induatiy 
and the goods manufactured in India may not be affected in any way. 

Mr. Green. —Yes, otherwise they would be very badly affected. 

President. —Now I would like to ask you what has been done with 
regard to research and the possibilities of reduction of co.sts in the future. 
At present how many silk farms have you got.-* 

Mr, Achaya. —Four. 
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President. —Coonoor, Hosur, Thadaguai and Palmaner. There was 
some farm in Madras. 

Mr. Achaya. —The Government Textile Institute is doing some work in 
regard to both theory and practice. 

President. —it continuedP 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. Sericulture is part of the course. We have a 
small section for rearing silkworms. 

President. —How much money is being spent? 

Mr. Green. —The actual figures for 1937-38 are: —Expenditure by the 
Provincial Government Rs. 32,920 and Expenditure from the Government 
of India subvention grant Rs. 15,484. 

President. —Roughly Rs, 50,000? 

Mr. Green, —Yes, against which there were receipts of Rs. 7,100. 

President. —From whatf 

Mr. Green. —From sale of seeds. The budget provision for 1938-39 is 
Rs. 37,200 by the Provincial Government and Rs. 16,900 from the Govern¬ 
ment of India grant. That is about 54,000. 

President. —If you take the two years, it would be roughly Rs. 60,000. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. We anticipate a receipt of Rs. 10,000 in 1938-39, 

President. —You are a member of the Imperial Scricultural Committee. 
May I know what are its activities? 

Mr. Green. —As you know, when the Government of India subvention 
scheme was launched, the conditions under which the amount should be 
■spent were restricted by the Government of India. It was decided that 
tlio amount should be spent lor the moat part on the pi’oduction and 
distribution of disease-free .seed and to a smaller extent on the investigation 
and conduct of research into silk worm diseases. By far the greater part 
of the grant in all the provinces is spent on the production and distribution 
of disease-free seed, so that the Provincial governments have not had a 
free hand. 

President. —Wa.s it a proposal from the Government of India or wms it 
done with the consent of various provinces concerned? 

Mr. Green. —The proposal emanated from the Government of India 
and the various provinces acquiesced. 

President. —I suppose they did not put forward any scheme with regard 
to research. 

Mr. Green. —There was no opportunity of putting forward a definite 
Bcheme. There was a feeling that a certain amount of the grant should 
bo spent on research. 

President. —What is the total grant at present sanctioned by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India? 

Mr. Green. —Rs, 5 lakhs. That is for the whole of India. It extends 
over a period of five years. 

President, —About a lakh a year? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —That is distributed to British Indian provinces and Indian 
States. 

Mr. Green. —Of the Indian States, only Mysore is getting a grant, I 
think. ’ 

President. —Yea, I don’t think that Kashmir is getting it. 

Mr. Green.—No, The grant for the production and distribution of 
disease-free layings is confined to British Indian provinces. Mysore has 
put forward one or two schemes of research and the Government of Mysore 
have been given a grant. Speaking from memory, I think that Mysore 
is the only Indian State which has been given a grant from the Govern¬ 
ment of India subvention scheme, but it can be said that the Indian 
yOL. 11 13 
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States do not participate in the grant for the production and distribution 
of disease-free layings. 

President. —Does this Committee meet once a year.? 

Mr. Green. — Yea, immediately following the Annual Industries 

Conference. 

President. —Is the money spent by the local Government also mainly 
confined to the supply of diiseape-free seeds? 

Mr. Green, —-For the most part in maintaining farms where seed cocoons 
for the production of disouse-frco seeds are reared. 

President. —Could you not spend part of the money on water borings? 

Mr, Green. —We would have to ask for an additional grant for that 
because we cannot curtail the existing expenditure. 

President. —What are the experiments conducted with regard to tree 
mulberry? Has anything been done by your Department? 

Mr. Green. —It is vei'y difficult to introduce tree mulberry in the 
Kollegal area which is dry. 

President. —You don’t think then that it is a preposition which is 
worth considering? 

Mr. Green. —I doubt whether the po.ssihilities of tree mulberry are as 
great as was at one time thought. It is said that Japan is reverting 
to bush mulberry. 

President. —For univoltine worms you want tree mulberry. We have 
been told by the Mysore Government if you take the cost of tree mulberry 
leaf in comparison with bush mulberry leaf, after a certain number of 
years, it is practically 50 per cent. less. 

Mr, Achaya.^But I know that the mulberry tree in Kashmir is like 
a banyan tree. 

President. —It grows wild and no expenditure is incurred for its 
maintenance. 

Mr. Aehaya. —^The size of mulberry tree is like a" banyan tree. It 
is not a small tree. The number of trees required to feed the worms is 
very much less. The quantity of leaves obtainable is very much more. But 
the Mysore trees—I have seen some in the Channapatna farm—have never 
grown to any big size. The mulberry trees in the Mysore plateau seem 
to grow to a limited size. 

President. —1 don’t think they hove investigated the question about 
the yield of leaves. When they worked out the cost per pound, the cost 
of bush leaves came to 2-7 pies per lb. and the cost of tree leaves was 
1-3 pies. That is a very big reduction. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. But our costs for bush mulberry, leaves is only 
1-2 pies per lb. 

President. —Do you intend to do anything in that direction? 

Mr, Green. —We have no definite programme before us at present. 

President. —With regard to bush mulberry how many bushes per acre? 

Mr. Aehaya. —5,600. We have actually counted that. 

President. —How far away is one bush from another? 

Mr. Aehaya, — 2i feet apart. 

President .—You have never tried seedling? 

Mr. Aehaya. —No. 

President. —Do you intend trying? 

Mr. Aehaya. —Seedling won’t come up so quickly without water. In 
order to take root, seedlings require watering. The rainfall in that area 
is not sufficient for that purpose. 

President. does one seedling cost? 
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Mr. Achaya. —W© have information. 

Mr. Green. —The suggestion will be borne in mind, but it is somewhat 
difficult to introduce tree mulberry into a dry area. 

President,—The Mysore Government have introduced it in the dry 
area and one man has mad© a great sucees.s of it. He gave evidence 
before the Board. Another point which might engage the attention of 
your Department is about the rearing house to eliminate the wastage in 
silkworms. If something could be done, it would be of great help. 

Mr. Green. —I am afraid ths,t that would be difficult. 

President. —Does the grant of Rs. 37,000 include the amount subscribed 
in the shape of share capital to the Kollegal Silk Filatures of Mr. Silva? 

Mr, Green. —No, that comes under another head altogether. 

President. —You have already told us the benefit derived by the industry 
as a result of the headquarters of the Serioultural Export being changed 
from Madras to Kollegal? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. It has enabled much closer contact to bo established 
between the Sericultural section and the villages than was possible before 
the transfer was effected. 

President. —Will you tell me what sericultural education is being given 
in Madras? 

Mr, Amalsad. —Sericulture is only taught in the Institute to those who 
undertake the artisan course. It also forms part of the training for the 
supervisor’s course. The artisan course in sericulture extends for a period 
of one year. 

President. —^Are there any tes;t books? How is the education imparted? 

Mr, Amalsad.~~In the artisan course instruction is mainly in practical 
work. 

President. —I am thinking of the way in which worms are reared. 

Mr. Amalsad, —We are rearing worms. 

President, —Have you any text hooks? 

Mr. Amalsad. —No. We have books on sericulture. But the students 
do not generally purchase them. 

President. —Are the students admitted free? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

President. —Is there any restriction on admission? 

Mr. Amalsad. —People from outside the Province have to pay Rs. 500 
per annum or Rs. 60 per mensem for 10 months in a year. As regards 
admission, we generally give representation to each district. There is also 
communal representation. There are scholarships awarded to weaver boys 
and candidates from backward communities. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do yon mean any recial discriminations or 
distinctions ? 

Mr. Amalsad. —At the time of admission selection of candidates is made 
from various communities and districts. 

President. —What do you mean by standardisation of weights and 
measures? What exactly have yon in your mind? 

Mr. Achaya. —Even as between Mysore and Madras we have different 
weights and mea.sures. 100 Mysore seers are equal to 76 Madras measures. 
Close neighbours like Mysore and Kollegal have different weights and 
measures. In respect of Bengal and Madras we have the same difficulty. 
This is more an All-India question than a provincial question. 

President. —You want uniform rates for the whole of India. 

Mr. Achaya. —^Yes. 

President.-~What would you recommend? Do ypu guggest that the r&il- 
Siay maund equal to 82 lbs. sliould be adopted? 

13 a 
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Mr, Grcen.~Yos, 

Prrsidrnt, —I imderstand that a bill has been introduced in the Indian 
Ijegislativo Assembly. You will probably get a copy if it has been 
introducod. 

Mr. Green. —I have not received an advance copy of the draft bill for 
criticism or remiarks. 

President. —Do you get it generally? 

Mr. Green, —If the Government of India had drafted a bill in the 
ordinary course it would bo circulated to the Provincial Government for 
remarks. A copy would be sent to me. 

Pre,sident. —With regard to the reduction of costs, when you say that 
there will be a reduction of 40 per cent, can we take the future cost of 
cocoons as 1 annas? 

Mr. Ai'hayo, —It would be 40 per cent. less. 

President. —When you are sending mo the cost of production you may 
also give us future cost of production at 4 annas and on the basis of 
cross-breeds. 

Mr, Achaya.—Ym. 

Mr, Anklcsaria. —This morning we were discussing the question of seri¬ 
culture being a subsidiary occupation. I wish to bo quite clear as to 
what you mean by “ subsidiary ”. You have described it as subsidiary 
in your replies. I do not want you to say “ yes ” or “ no ”. If you 
like you may dosciibo at length. Suppose I am a mango cultivator and 
I derive my subsistence from my mango orchard. Along with mango trees 
1 also grow flowers just for pleasure and derive some little profit also 
from that. 1 take it that you would call that business of raising flowera 
a subsidiary occupation. 

Mr. Green. should describe the flower raising operation as subsidiary 
to mango growing, mango growing being the main occupation of the grower. 

Afr. Anklesaria. —It is in that sense that you have applied the word 
subsidiary to sericulture. 

Mr. Green. —I am afraid the terra “ subsidiary ” does not adequately 
describe the character of the industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —T gave you an instance. If you could give me another 
instance which would clear up your moaning better, I should feel obliged. 

Mr. Green. —As I said this morning, the sericulture industry is 
undoubtedly and unquestionably the main industry of 41 villages in the 
Kollogal taluk. Tho mulberry cultivator carries on the work of rearing 
and he also grows ragi or oholani for the needs of his family. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That was what yon said this morning. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. Tho word “ subsidiary ” seems to have been copied 
from some earlier reports and repeated. I have said that in the KoUegal 
taluk the sericultural industrj' is an iinport.ant rural occupation. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —We have been talking about bush and tree mulberry. 
You told us that in Japan they are reverting to bush mulberry. 

Mr. Green. —I have no first hand information, but that is my impression. 

Mr. Achaya, —In the report that I wrote about Jai>an after my return 
in 1933 1 have clearly stated that in Japan in all the plain lands bush 
mulberry is being cultivated and tree mulberry ha.s been removed. In the 
siib-montano districts they are still having tree mulberry. 

Mr. AnTdesaria. —Is it a big tree? 

Air. Achaya. —No, it is a dwarf tree. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards costs you have not put down any costs 
for cuttings. 

Air, Achaya.-—Aid. 
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Mr. Anhltaaria. —Cuttings do not cost anytliing? 

Mr, Achaya. —No. What happens is this: tlie pruning season and tho 
planting season are identical so the man who ha.s got the jirunings gives 
them away to his neighbour or uses his own primings for his own nse. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are conditions the same in your neighbouring 
province ? 

Mr. Achaya. —I do not know. I was specially deputed to Japan to 
study this industry but I was not specially deputed to go to Mysore. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You do not feel yourself interested in what happen^ 
in Mysore? I suppose the conditions are the same in both places. 

Mr. Achaya. —I am not fully acquainted. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^You keep yourself informed of conditions in Japan 
which is thousands of miles away from here and you mean to tell mo 
that you do not keop yourself in touch with your next door neighbour? 

Mr. Achaya, —I have read of the improvements they have made. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do they have cuttings free in Mysore also. 

Mr. Achaya. —I do not know about that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As a sericultural expert what have you to say about 
the possibility of seedlings in preference to cuttings? 

Mr. Achaya ,—In the absence of experience in raising plantation of 
seedlings, I would not hazard an opinion. 

Mr,. Anklesaria. —I take it that the cost of production of cro.ss-brecds 
in Kollegal is 3 annas 2 pies per pound and tlio prico would bo about 
4 annas 6 pies. The difference is 1 anna 4 pies. 

Mr. Achaya, —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So for an investment of 3 annas 2 pic,s the cocoon 
producer gets 1 anna 4 pies. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you think it is a fair remuneration? 

Air, Achaya. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —For an investment of 3 anna.s 2 pies if ho gets 1 anna 
4 pies it is a very good remuneration. 

Mr. Achaya.—But this 3 annas 2 pies doe.s not include all the labour 
be puts into it and so it is not a fair remuneration. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Let us see what labour he puts in it. How many 
days does he work? 

Mr. Achaya. —Ho and his family work for about 16 days for roaring, 
and there are 7 roarings. That makes 112 days. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —For 112 days he gets a remuneration on an investment 
of so much which you say is not fair. 

Mr. Achaya.—I do not call it fair knowing the amount of intelligent 
labour that the rearer and hia family members put into it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I undersfiand for bullocks, watering and everything 
else he has not got to make any special arrangements, his main occupa¬ 
tion being ragi and cholam. 

Mr. Achaya. —He has to raake some extra arrangements according to 
seasonal conditions. One pair of bullocks can only do a certain amount 
of work, but if he has got more land he has got to engage more bullocks. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The sericulturist is an agriculturist and he has not 
got more than three acres of land or bo and wo have to judge the remu¬ 
neration on the land in hia possession. 

Mr. Achaya. —In Kollegal the agriculturist requires a plough for Jrds 
of an acre of land. If he has got 3 acres he must provide himself with 
more ploughs and more bullocks. 
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Mr. Anklesaria, —A pair of bullocks for tliree acres of land is sufficient. 
He can employ it on bis mulberry plantation without any detriment at 
all to his main occupation. 

Mr. Achaya. —Not during all seasons; when the ragi season is on 
one pair of bullocks is not sufficient. 

Air. Anklesaria. — T take it you do not admit that. I myself have been 
an agriculturist and I know how much a pair of bullocks can plough. 
Have you kept yourself informed about the experiments carried on in the 
Mysore State with regard to univoltine worms? 

Air. Achaya. —Not full.y. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Have you ever enquired about it? 

Air. Achaya. —T bad no occasion. We had our own results. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In answer to question 69 you talk about a bonus. 
Can you suggest any other method except the one suggested by you which 
would induce the roeler to produce cleaner waste? 

Air. Achaya. —I had thought that a higher price for clean waste would 
by itself bring about the desired result. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Have you thought of any administrative difficulties as 
regards given this bonus? 

il#. Green. —No, not in any detail. It was a tentative suggestion. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If a competing producer gets his leaf free, do you 
think the Madras sericulturist has any chance of beating bis competitor ? 

Mr, Achaya .—It all depends on wberofrom the .supply is made, 

Mr. An./cle«arm.—Naturally if the leaf supply was not near the place 
where worms aro reared it will he useless. I am talking of two seri- 
eulturists, one in Madras and another in another area where leaf is 

supplied free. 

Mr. Achaya .—A great deal depends on the conditions under which 

the other man works. There may he favourable factors or unfavourable 
factors. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —All conditions being equal. 

Mr. Achaya .—It will be very difficult for the Madras man to compete 

if in an adjoining area the sericulturist gets his leaf free. It is obviously 

difficult if other conditions are equal. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—About the the reeling of silk you said, Mr. Achaya, 
that the Japanese re-reel their silk partly on account of humid climate 
and partly because they insist upon it for the ,4merican market, 

Air. Achaya .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Can you tell me as .a sericultural expert if there is 
any branch of the silk industry in which .lapaneso first quality filature silk 
is necessary and in which Indian filature silk would not be used? 

Mr. Achaya .—I do not think there is any. Actually after the advent 
of the Mysore Silk Reeling Factory it has been proved that the best 
quality of silk cloth can he manufactured from Mysore filature silk, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have read the three conditions laid down by the 
Fiscal Commission? 

Air. Green .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—The three conditions laid down must he satisfied by 
an industry which claims protection. Will you please tell me briefly how 
the sericultural industry satisfies these three conditions? I understand the 
first condition is perfectly satisfied. 

Mr. Green.- —Yes. Raw materials are available; there is a sufficient 
supply of labour and there is a considerable home market. The first condi¬ 
tion is thus satisfied. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards the second condition I would just remind 
you that the sericultural industry is au old industry in India which has 
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never had protection before 1932. It did not need protection at all 
and devoteped all right. 

Mr. Gip.en. —Yes. 

3lr. Anklcsaria. —What are the circumstances which necessitated the 
industry claiming protection? Is it unfair Japanese coinl)etition? 

Mr. Green. —That is the dominant factor, and it has been intensified 
by the deijrociation in the yen exchange. 

Mr. Anklemria.~-And bounties by foreign Governments to producers? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

3Ir. Ankle.^aria, —If the competition is fair I suppose you would not 
claim protection ? 

Air. Green.^It is very difficult to say, without knowing the price at 
which the silk would bo sold. 

Air. Anklcsaria. —1 am putting a general question that if the competition 
was fair, the silk industry has got such natural .adyautages in India that 
it would not require ijrotcction? 

Mr. Green. —1 cannot .say definitely whether a measure of profection 
would still be necessary. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —It was found by the last Tariff Board when they 
enquired into tbo silk industry that this unfair competition did exist. 
They mentioned bounty by the Chinese Government; they mentioned' 
depreciation in exchange and to these two causes they ascribed the failure 
of the industry to stand foreign competition, 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The effect of these two factors they assessed for 
protective purposes at Rs. 2. 

Air. Green. —I have summarised the Tariff Board's recommendations in 
my answer to que.stion 69. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is because I am not satisfied with your answer, 
that I am asking you this question. 

Mr, Green. —Tho first part of the answer is actually a recapitulation of 
the recommendations of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —They asses,sod these two factors constituting unfair 
competition for potcction purposes nt Rs. 2. Do you agree with that? 

l/r. Green. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is the value for protection purposes to bo assigned 
to these two factors, viz., depreciation of exchange and bounties. 

Mr. Green,^Yes, under the conditions obtaining at the time. 

Mr. ‘Anklesaria. —You agree that they recommended a substantive 
protection of 6 annas. 

Mr, Green. —1 think it was fairly adequate, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Unfortunately the Government of India gave much 
less than that. 

Mr. Green. —^They did to the great disappointment of the industry. 

Air. Anklesaria. — T think the unfair competition of which the Tariff 
Board spoke in 1933 exists to-day. Do you claim that it exists to-day? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How do you make out the case that unfair competition 
exists to-day just a.s yon did in 1932? Hove you got any materials on 
which you rely for the statement that unfair com])etition tlescrihed by 
the Tariff Board in 1933 exists to-day. 

Mr. Green, —The yon exchange has further depreciated. 

Mr, AnMe.wr-ia .—You will find from 1934 to this day the only difl'erence 
between the exchange rates is from 77 to 78. My point of view is to 
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strengthen the case of protection, I am not asking in a hostile spirit or 
critical spirit. Unfair competition does exist to-day. What is the mfttorial 
on which you base this opinion. Are there bounties given to the foreign 
producer by their Governments? 

Mr. Green .—It i.s very difficult to say whether bounties are given by 
the Japanese Govornment or not. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yen has depreciated by Rs. 12 since 1934. These are 
the two grounds. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. I have also mentioned in one of the answers that 
there i.s a quantity of distress silk epming into India. 

Mr. Anklesaria: —Have you heard of large scale smuggling going' on 
regarding silk piecegoods? 

Mr. Green. —1 have heard of it, but have no information as to its 
extent. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Did you make any enquiries about it? 

Mr. Green. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There must be smuggling on a very large scale, because 
the Government of India had taken substantial steps to chock it. 

Mr. Green. —That is so. 1 think the Collector of Customs would be able 
to give you information in regard to that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You want Rs. 3-10 protection? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Would yon be surprised if it is found that on a 
data supplied by a neighbouring producer of silk, we have come to think 
that Rs. 2-10 is a reasonable aiwount of duty. 

Mr, Green. —1 cannot say whether I should consider it reasonable or 
not without seeing their costs. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will admit that the higher the duty the greater is 
the inducement to smuggling. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. I think that must bo the case, but I have no 
information as to the importance and extent of the smuggling. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Can you tell me that raising duty on raw silk would 
involve raising duty on numerous other articles? 

Mr. Green. —It would. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Articles which are mainly consumed by the po<ar man 
as distinguished from the rich , man. Artificial silk goods are used by 
common labourers, because they are so cheap. 

Mr. Green. —That ma,y be the general effect of protection. It has not 
prevented the grant of protection to various other industries. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Whether it prevents the grant of protection, it is 
for the Legislature and tho Government of India to decide that. My 
point is tho poor man consumes artificial silk goods far more than the 
consumer of raw silk who is generally a rich man and raising the price 
of raw silk by putting protective duties on it must necessitate raising 
duties on the poor man’s goods also correspondingly. You have claimed 
that. 

Mr. Green.—The effect of protective duties must necessarily bo to increase 
tho price to the consumer. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it fair to raise the price of the poor man’s goods 
for providing an article of luxury. 

Mr. Green. —I think that is a very large question. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would you think it fair? 

Mr. Green. —In the case of some industries, it may be necessary from 
the stand-point oi broad national intcroste. 
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Mr. Anhh’mria. —Would you Gousider it fair in the interests of tho 
whole country? 

Mr. Green. —I think that the Sericultural industry is such an important 
rural indiustry that it should be stimulated and not allowed to go out of 
existence, even if this necessitates some sacriHce on the part of the con¬ 
suming community. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —May I know whether it is more important than tho 
cotton industry? 

Mr. Green. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it more important than the Jute industry? 

Mr. Green. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What industry is less important than the sericultural 
industry ? 

Mr. Green. —I am not instituting a comparison between the sericultural 
industry and other industries. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There are certain industries which are less important 
and certain industries which are more important. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —On what grounds do you say that the Sericultural 
industry is an important industry. It is now found that silk is very 
useful for military purposes. Have you heard of that? 

Mr. Green. —I am aware of that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —On that ground if the silk industry is allowed to die 
out, I think the whole Empire would suffer, because India is the only 
country producing silk. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have studied this question about the Sericultural 
Industry, I suppose very carefully. 

Mr. Green .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell mic what particular advantages the foreign 
competitor as against the Indian scriculturist has which the Indian seri- 
culturist has not? 

Mr, Green. —I think one advantage possessed by Japan is that labour 
in that country is more efficient. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I was given to understand that tho Indian labour 
both considering the quantity and quality available is as efficient as the 
Japanese, We have more labour though perhaps less efficient. 

Mr. Green. —Mr. Achaya will be able to deal with that question since 
he visited Japan and studied the industry on the spot. 

Mr. Achaya. —First of all they have got a variety of mulberry which 
gives them 16,000 lbs. of leaves per acre and this 16,000 lbs. of leaves 
give them about 1,100 lbs. of cocoons. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They have got a better variety of mulberry? 

Mr. Achaya .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you hope to equal Japan ip that respect within 
a reasonable time? 

Mr. Achaya. —I think under Koll^al conditions it is difficult. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Tell me what you know about the place with which 
you are fully acquainted. 

Mr. Achaya .—I am fully acquainted with Kollegal, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So far as Kollegal is concorned, you think it is not 
possible for the Sericultural industry in Kollegal to come to a level with 
the Sericultural industry in Japan. 

Mr. Achaya. —As far as the mulberry production is concerned. 
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Mr. AnUesaria. —What is the second advanta"!> wliich Japan has? 

Mr, Achaya. —They have got a better variety of worm which is 
uriivoltine. 

Mr, Anhlesaria. —Do you think that India can come up to that within 
a reasonable time? 

Mr. Achaya: —If our experiments with univoltino are successful, it would. 

Mr. Anhlesaria.- —Till the experiments are successful, you cannot say, 

Mr. Achaya. —No, I cannot say. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —As regards the second advantage, you cannot say 
anything. 

Mr. Achaya. —No. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —What is the third advantage? 

Mr. Achaya,. —A regular rainfall of 80 inches spread equally over 
the 12 months. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —This of course is a matter of naturo which India 
cannot possibly hope to have. 

Mr. Achaya. —No. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —^What is the fourth advantage. 

Mr. .Achaya. —Government are spending a large amount of money on 
research work. 

Mr. .AnMesaria. —Is it not erores of rupees? 

Air. Achaya. —Yes. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —Whereas our Government is hesitating to spend lakhs. 

Air. Achaya. —Yes. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —If the Indian Government chooses, it can come up 
to Japan in that respect. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

Air. Anhlesaria, —Proportionately to the importance of the industry 
here. 

Air. Achaya. —Yes. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —What is the fifth advantage? 

Air. Achaya. —She has a rich neighbour in America which consumes 
80 per cent, of her raw silk. 

Mr. Anhlesaria:—She has got a ready huge market. 

Air. Achaya. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Don’t you think that India is nearly as big as the 
United States of America? 

Air. Achaya. —It is. 

Air. Ankle.-iaria.—lt would provide a market winch would be more than 
sufficient tor the prodm^tion which you can expect in India within a 
reasonable period of time. That is the market available to us. 

Mr. Achaya. —The market is there. 

Mr. An hlesaria. —What is the next advantage? 

ATr. Achaya. —The rearer and the muihorry cultivator are literate and 
whatever research is brought to their doors, tliey readily accept it and 
put it into practice. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —India could come up to this standard within a 
reasonable time. 

Afr. Achaya. —Yes, provided illiteracy is done away with. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —What is the seventh advantage? 

Mr, Achaya. —'Another great advantage is the use of artificial manures. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Can yen not use artificial manures? 
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Mr. Achaya. —As I have explained this morning, in dry areas it 
is very difficult to use artificial manures. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Use of manure is what is called intensive cultivation 
and Japan is forced to resort to intensive cultivation, because the area 
is limited. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —On the contrary the availability of land is unlimited 
in India. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —What the Japanese can do with intensive cultivation, 
we can do by extensive cultivation. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes, the cost will go up very high. 

Air. .Anklesaria. —This is a representation from people who are supposed 
to be in the know of things. They have studied the comparative 
advantages and disadvantages of India and Jaijan. The only advantage 
which Japan has, is that Indian silk is always dearer because of small 
production. The difference between the prices of Indian silk and foreign 
silk is attributed to the fact that Japan is the greatest producer of silk 
in the world and that she produces it on a mass production scale. Don’t 
you think that we lack this great factor which would enable us to compete 
successfully with the Japanese silk? 

Mr. Achaya. —As far as rearing of worms is concerned, large scale pro¬ 
duction is not possible. It is only in respect of reeling that large scale 
production can be adopted. 

Air. Anklesaria. —I agree with you that mass production is possible only 
in respect of reeling. 

Air. Achaya. —Intensive rearing also is necessary. 

Air. Anklesaria. —First of all you require a big market at home. 

Mr. Achaija.—Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Big markets you cannot have unless you keep out the 
competitor for sometime. 

Mr, Achaya. —Yes, 

Air. Anklesaria. —Mr. Green, I understand from what has been stated 
and from what I have read that the main reason why artificial silk 
influences to a great extent the demand for raw silk is that people do 
not understand the distinction between artificial silk and pure silk. People 
are given articles called silk articles which are really artificial silk articles 
and they have no means of distinguishing the two kinds of articles. That 
is the main reason why the artificial silks are displacing pure silk goods. 

Mr. Green. —I am inclined to agree. 

Air. Anklesaria .—1 will give you my authority for that. If you agree 
with me, then I would ask you whether you could suggest legislation such 
as has been recently instituted in Brazil. 

Air. Green. —I think that that would be an excellent thing. 

Air. Anklesaria. —You would also suggest legislation for ensuring the 
use of disease-free seed. 

Air. Green. —Yes, 1 would, but I do not know whether the time is quite 
ripe for this, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Will you be surprised to know that the Mysore Silk 
Association is engaged in the p.reparation of a draft bill? 

Air. Green. —I shall watch its progress with interest. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You would agree with them. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The last Tariff Board on Sericulture recommended 
certain measures which were considered essential if the industry was to 
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develop, and which the Government of India and the provincial Govern¬ 
ments should take. I understand that tho Government of India took 
steps to give effect to some of the recommendations but not all. What 
further action do you think the Government should take in the direction 
indicated by the last Tariff Board P 

Mr. Oreen. —One of tho best ways would be in stimulating the intro¬ 
duction of cross-breeds. We have not got really efficient organisation for 
this as yet. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That could be done only by the Government of India 
giving subvention to the provincial Governments. 

Mr. Green. —Such a grant would be of great assistance. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —They cannot themselves administer it. 

Mr. Green, —No. It will have to bo done in the same way as the 
production and distribution of disease-free layings is effected at present. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is there any other direction in which you want the 
Government to take action P 

Mr. Oreen. —Th^ conduct of research into silk worm diseases might 
be developed and carried on more rapidly if funds could be made available, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you not consider that some steps should bo taken 
to ensure co-ordination of efforts made by the different provincial Govern¬ 
ments as well as Indian States. 

Mr. Oreen. —I agree that co-ordination is very desirable. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I shall give you one instance. You in Kollegal do 
not know what they are doing in Mysore, and vice versa. This is a state 
of affairs absolutely deplorable from tho point of view of sericulture. 

Mr. Green. —I agree that groater co-ordination is desirable and necessary 
between tho various provinces and States. 

President. —Especially when the industry is enjoying protection. 

Mr. Oreen, —Yes. There might well be a greater interchange of views 
between the various provinces and Indian States. 

Mr. Anklesaria .— That is co-ordination. 

Mr. Green. —The Imperial Sericulturnl Committee holds its meeting 
at the end of the Industries Conference and the business has to be hurried 
through. There is little tirnio available except to transact tho routine 
business of allocating the grants. If a further day could bo allotted for 
the meeting of the Imperial Sericultural Committee, I think it would lead 
to useful results, since it would enable the different provinces to inter¬ 
change their information and experience. 

President.—Tho reason why my colleague wants this question to be 
carefully considered is this. In spite of the fact that both Mysore and 
Kollegal are rearing the same kind of worms and having bush" mulberry 
cultivation, their replies are so different. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is that all? Have you anything more to say? 

Mr. Green. —No. 

President, —^As we have some time at our disposal, I thing wo might 
go through your replies to the Handloom Questionnaire and to-morrow we 
might go into the question of protection and alternative crops. 

Mr. Oreen. —Yes. 

President. —In your reply to question 1, you say that the last census 
figure regarding the number of handilooms was an underestimate. 

Mr. Oreen. —Yes. 

President.—The present figure is 314,9S9. 

Mr. Green. —These figures were disclosed as a result of a census carried 
out by the revenue authorities in 1935. 
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President. —The present number of looms engaged in weaving silk goods 
is 23,236 out of 314,969. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —I want to understand the position with regard to the weaver. 

I was told that the weaver was an independent person. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —Since the depression set in the weaver has been hit very hard. 
The weavers are now working under the owners of handlooms. They are 
no longer independent and they have become wage-earners. Would that be a 
correct position to describe us far as silk is concerned? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Even previously the silk weavers were classed under 
three categories. In recent years the number of weavers under the class 
of independent weavers has decreased whilst the number of those dependent 
on sowcars or merchants has increased. That has been the change in posi¬ 
tion. Recently figures were collected regarding the percentage of inde¬ 
pendent weavers in the silk trade. Here is a statement containing the 
figures for Conjeevaram (handed in). 1 wish to point out that in Tanjore 
the percentage of independent weavers is only 2 and in Dharmavaram 7. 

President. —Can you tell me what is was before. 

Mr. Arniilsad. —I have not got figures for the previous years. In 
Conjeevaram, the largest weaving centre, the percentage is about 26 per 
cent. In Kollegal which is a silk producing area, we have about 30 
per cent. A number of weavers have ceased to be independent weavers 
and have become weavers working in the homes of master weavers or 
merchants. 

President.- —Another reason for the change in the position of weaversf 
is that at present owing to the use of artificial silk and staple fibre, the 
cost of making a cloth has become very much cheaper than what it was 
before. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

President. —In consequence, w'e arc informed, the weaver’s wages have 
boon considerably reduced because the silk merchants are no longer able 
to pay the same rates as before, and the rate has come down from 8 annas 
to 4 annas per day. Is that the position in Madras? 

Mr. Amalwci.—That is also the position in Madras. So far as silk 
woavors are concerned, I may state that the last Tariff Board gave a 
figure of 14 annas 9 pies for a man weaving a plain saree. 

President. —This is a bordered saree (shown). 

Mr. Amalsad.—Yes. To-day a weaver, weaving a bordered saree would 
got about 9 annas per day. The drop is about 39 per cent, as compared 
with the figure given by the last Tariff Board. 

President. —We have heard of a drop of 50 per cent. 

Mr. Green. —There has been a drop of 50 per cent, in the case of 
some handloom weavers. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Last time, we took the actual wages paid to weaver 
as Rs. 3-8 and divided it by the number of days the w'eaver was actually 
engaged in weaving. But it must be remembered that whilst he was 
actually weaving for 6 days, ho had to spend 3 days in preparing the warp 
twisting, etc. So, it was not 6 days but 9 days over which the wages 
have to be divided. It is there that the difference has come in. 

President. —That is correct. At present the system is that the silk 
merchants buy the required quantity of raw or spun silk, give it to the 
handloom weaver, take back the cloth and pay him his wages. 

Mr. Amalsad, —Yes, certain fixed charges. 

President.—They take the cloth and sell it at whatever price they can get. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes, 
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President.^-On page 3, you have given us certain prices for raw silk, 
1 want to know what ia the denier which is generally in use for silk 
cloths by the weavers. 

Mr. Amalsad. —If a sari of 14 ozs. or 35 tolas is required, they will take 
a finer denier—13/15. Supposing saris are made of 48 to 62 tolas, the 
denier used is coarser. 

President. —I want to know whether people are now using coarse 
denier as a rule or whether they are using finer deniers. 

Mr. Amalsad. —The tendency is to go in for finer deniers. 

President, —^Therefore if I take the average for future production in 
India based on 20/24, would it be correct!* 

Mr. Amalsad.- —20/22 would be correct. 

President.~And not 28/SOP 

Mr. Amalsad. —No. 

President. —On page 4 you have given prices for twisted silk in warp 
form. Is that a recent thingP 

Mr. Amalsad. —It first began to come from Japan in undyed state. 
The price was Es. 7 per lb. Then Surat began sending dyed warps to 
Madras markets. 

President. —What would be the dyeing chargeP 

Mr, Amalsad. —If we take thrown silk at Es. 6-12, degumming would 
cost Es. 1-6, warping 4 annas and dyeing 12 annas. Thus Surat warp 
is imported at Es. 9-2 per lb. 

Present, —If it is Japanese warp, what additions would you make? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Es. 2-6 in all. 

President. —Therefore the present price of Japanese warp is not very low. 

Mr. Amalsad. —It is sufficiently low to induce people to take to Japanese 
warp. 

President. —It Japanese warp is taken, he has to incur an expenditure 
of Es. 2-8, Therefore it is better to take Surat wai'p andl pay Es. 9-2 
instead of buying Japanese warp and paying Es, 2-6. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yea. 

President. —'Is that the price of the twisted silk of KollegalP 

Mr. Amalsad. —No. I have taken this as the average. 

President. —Of Indian thrown silk? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes, 

President. —For organzine it is Es. 7-8. 

Mr. Amalsad, —Yes. 

President. —Is it your opinion also that the use of spun silk by the 
handloom weavers has been declining after protection has been granted? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Imports have declined in 1936-37. 

President. —Formerly spun silk was being classed- under silk yarns, 
warps, and noils and it was only after 193-4-3.5 that silk yarn was separated 
and noils and spun silk are shown separately. Eut the bulk of the import 
formerly under the head silk yarn consisted mainly of spun silk and it was 
25 to 30 lakhs of pounds, whereas it is now 18 to 20 lakhs. So you have 
not taken that into consideration in your chart. What have you taken 
for spun silk before 1934-36? 

Mr. Amalsad. —The difficulty in our province is that we have no 
railborne trade statistics. 

President.—Even the imports have shown a decline. I was told 
that the handloom weaver was suffering Irecause the provincial Govern¬ 
ments and the Indian States have not devoted sufficient attention to the 
question of designs and have not got expert designers to bring forward 
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such new designs which would suit modern taste and could not be manu¬ 
factured on a mass production scale by mills. Have you considered the 
question of manufacturing such designs that it would not be possible to 
imitate ? 

Mr. AmaUad. —We have a designer for our cotton trade who supplies 
designs to our co-operative societies. As regards designs in silk, the 
weavers are capable of producing any designs given to them by merchants 
who travel all over India and collect the latest designs. Unfortunately 
the weaver’s difficulty is that ho has to change his harness on his loom 
every' time. 

President. —Does that involve additional cost? 

Mr. .dwaliad.—To the extent of buying additional thread and a few 
days wasted every time the weaver changes the design. I do not think 
there is any difficulty about getting designs. 

President. —Another direction in which they are suffering is with regard 
to marketing. They produce the cloth but do not get a ready market 
and sometimes the merchant does not pay the wage until he is actually 
able to sell the stuff. 

Mr. Amalsad. —That is not our experience. Here in fact the weaver 
sometimes takes advance beforehand and he is invariably paid the moment 
he delivers the sari. 

President. —^With regard to doubling and preparing the warp, that is 
generally done by the weaver’s family? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. 

President. —You do not take into consideration the wages for the 
weaver’s family when you give the costs. 

Mr. .imalsad. —In the costs given in answer to question 28, I have 
shown separate items of expenditure, for example for twisting Re. I, 
dyeing annas 12 and so on. The weavers who buy silk carry out these 
opierations with the help of the family members. 

President.- —^Have you got any new articles which are now manufactured? 
I am told that the tendency now-a-days is to have light material. 

Mr. Amtihad, —Yes, in order to reduce the weight and the cost of 
the cloth and also because women like light sareea. 

President. —You are unable to give us the value of production oi hand- 
woven goods. 

Mr. Amalsad. —It is extremely difficult to compile it. But in order to 
find out approximately the figure of raw silk consumed by handloom 
weavers, we have been calculating the approximate consumption of raw 
silk at the rate of 45 lbs. per weaver per year working for about 240 days 
and we have estimated a consumption of 10 lakhs lbs. of raw silk. 

President. —How are tlie co-operative societies working? 

Air. Amalsad. —Wo have about 86 societies in the cotton trade but 
hardly 2 or S in the silk trade. 

President. —Is there a tendency to take to 6 yds. saris in place of 
9 yds. as wa,s originally the case? 

Mr. Amalsad. —On the last occasion wc gave yon calculation based on 
9 yds. This year we have gone on 8 yds. 

President. —Would it be fair to take an average of 6 yards? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Women generally use 7 yds. and girls 6 yds. 

President. —What is the hulk of the production? 

Mr. Amahadr —It varies in different districts and with classes of people. 

President. —What would it be in the Madras Presidency? 

ilfr. Amalsad.—I think 8 yds. may be taken as a fair average. 

President. —Did the Madras handloom weaver use to have any Bengal 
eilk.o 
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Mr. 4moJ*ad.—Malda silk was used in the Andhra Districts (Berhampur) 
which is nearer Bengal. But during my recent visit to Northern Circars, 
1 was not able to find any Malda silk used. 

President. —Is spun silk used to a large extent in the Province? 

Mr. Amalsad. —It is used. The majority of poaver looms are taking 
more of spun silk because it dispenses with twisting and sizing operations 
and can be readily used. 

President.-—I suppose it is a recent growth. 

Mr. Amalsad. —I think for the last two or three years they are using it. 

President.—W b noticed big imports last year. 

Mr. Amalsad, —A number of handloom concerns took to spun silk, since 
spun silk was remunerativo to them. 

President. —You say the introduction of the system of sorting and 
grading is likely to result in an increased consumption of Indian silk. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. It may not be possible to grade cocoons, but 
with regard to reeled silk there ate good workers who can sort out certain 
qualities of silk. 

President. —Mr. Achaya told us that oven with regard to silk it is 
difficult to sort, 

Mr. Achaya. —Silk can be giaded, not cocoons, 

Mr. Amolsod.—Even now it is graded in certain villages, doing good 
work. 

President.- —Filature silk can be graded according to deniers and accord¬ 
ing to tho rules laid diown by the conditioning houses but I think it is 
not possible with charka silk. Why is Indian ebarka silk not preferred by 
tho handloom weavers? 

Mr. Amalsad. —The reason is that charka silk contains a lot of floss 
and othor defects. In the first process of winding, the women find a 
good deal of difficulty in handling the silk. Tho wages of 5 annas shown 
is for this first process which is one of the most t^ious of all processes 
she has to undertake. There are gum marks left on the hanks and the 
silk threads stick to each other and there are a lot of loose ends. All 
these difficulties have to be corrected in the first operation of winding. 
That is the reason why they employed a Pervatam (cone shaped bamboo 
stand) for unwinding the thread slowly from the hanks. 

President. —I was told that charka silk is not suitable for throwing 
in power loom factories. 

Mr. Ainalsad. —There arc considerable breakages of thread in the first 
operation. 

President. —You think it is troublesome and loads to additional 
expenditure to tho weaver. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes. In some cases hand throwsters are not paid 
6 ani^s per lb, for winding operation when they use filature silk. 

Mr. Achaya. —Also when first quality cliarka silk is used. 

President.--^Yoa say the duty on spun silk is inadequate in answer to 
question 24. 

Air, Amalsad, —^Yes. 

President. —Are you in possession of the cost of manufacturing a pound 
of spun silk? 

Mr. Amalsad. —I have got before me the cost of weaving a spun silk 
sari as well as a raw silk sari. I find that the production of the spun 
silk sari comes to 4§ yards a day as against the production which I have, 
given in answer to question 28 of l§rd yards a day. It is somewhat 
difficult for the public to distinguish spun silk sari from a real silk sari. 

President. —Is not spun silk real silk? 

Mr. Amalsad. — Yea, but there is a wide difference in quality and cost. 
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President. —As far as the Tariff Board is concorned, it can only go 
by the coat of production of the article in India. I do not know whether 
taking the cloth made out of the two into consideration would give any 
indication. 

Mr. AmaUad. —It ia the raw material that enables the weaver to weave 
faster because it is spun silk. 

President. —Which raw material does the weaver prefer? 

Mr. AmaUad. —He would prefer ra^ silk as he gets a higher wage 
although he can produce more cloth by using spun silk yarn. 

President. — I don’t think you would like to press this point? 

Mr. Amcdsad: —No, We have no spun silk mills in this Province. 

President. —Would you leave it to the spun silk mill to place before 
the Board the case for protection? 

Mr. AmaUad. —Yes. 

President. —As regards your reply to question 27, you say that a 
few new warp and weft preparation factories have been started. I would 
like to know about this. This was not the caee on the last occasion. 

Mr. AmaUad. —I have stated in answer to question 2 that Japanese 
warps first came into the market and subsequently the Surat, Peddapuram 
and Dharamavarani factories have taken to the supply of twisted silk in 
warp form. 

President. —Some silk merchants make warps. 

Mr. .4mafepcff-r*Instead qf selling raw silk, they get warps prepared in 
the po^er,throwing 'faefiorieS and sell them. 

President. is the price? 

• Mr. AmaUad, —It is given in answer to question 2. 

President. —I don’t think you have got any specific reconmiondations 
to make with regard to silk goods. 

Mr. AmaUad. —That question was not asked. 

President. —It has been asked here whether you would like protection 
for tho silk goods if the duty on raw silk is to be increased. 

Mr. Green. —Tho duties will have to be raised proportionately. 

Mr. AmaUad. —There are large varieties of cloths and it is very 
difficult to definitely assess the duty. 

President. —Have you any definite suggestions to make with regard to 
the handloom weaving industry of the handlooin weavers a.s to how they 
should be protected and how their position could be bettered? 

Mr. AmaUad. —This is a very important question. I find that the 
wages of cotton weavers have come down. They receive from Rs. 7 to 
Rs. 16 a month according to class of fabrics woven. Among.st tlie silk 
weavers, as I have already indicated, the wages have also fallen. Some 
got about 8 annas, others get 9 annas. Others who get one rupee per 
day have to employ outside labour for help. Therefore the wages of tho 
cotton weavers and the silk weavers have generally come down in our 
province in the last few years. 

President. —What would you suggest? 

Mr. AmaUad. —The handloom weaver has to compete against the foreign 
cloth as well as the cloths produced by the power looms in India. External 
protection and internal adjustment would seem to bo necessary. With a 
view to protect the handloom weaving industry including silk weaving, 
tho Government of Madras have recently passed a Cloth Shops Licensing 
Act by which tho-se dealing in power products have to take out a license 
by payment of a graded fee of Rs. 2 or Rs. 5 per year. If the internal 
competition between the power products and tho handloom products 
increases, then wq have no other alternative but to increase tho license 
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fi>e and thereby give protection to the silk weavers. As regards foreign 
cloths they are a class by themselves. Recently, people have taken to 
fine sarees .and printed sarees. That is an attraction for the middle 
class people. Amongst the hulk of the Indian population, and particularly 
for marriage ceremonies and on religious occasions, preference is given to 
handwoven cloth. 

President .—-I don’t think you have any concrote suggestions to place 
before the Board with regard to helping handlooin weavers. The only 
way, I understand, from Mr. Araalsad is to find out some method to 
increase his wage.s. That could only be done if we put in a very high 
duty on cloth. That would enable the silk merchant to be able to pay 
a higher wage to the weaver. On the other hand we have to consider the 
question of the consumer. The Board cannot increase the duty more 
than the compensatory duty under the terms of reference. 

Mr, Amalsad .—Wo cannot ask for more than that. I think it would 
he helpful if the Government of India could institute a subvention scheme 
ns they have done in the case of cotton weavers. 

President ,—What is the subvention you are getting at presentp 

Mr. Amalsad .—This year we are getting about Rs. 68,000 from the 
Government of India. 

President.— Whut is the basis for that? 

Mr. Amalsad .—The basis w.as originally the consumption of cotton yarn 
by haudloom weavers in the several provinces, partly, and partly the 
amount spent by the Provincial Governments during the jfreceding 5 years 
in connection with the cotton haudloom weaving 'inHustry. 

President .—Suppose they have a similar thing with regard to silk, 
what would be the amount you aro entitled to? We would like you to 
consider this question and let us know. 

Mr. Green .—It would first have to be decided what would constitute 
a reasonable and equitable basis for the allocation of the subvention, if 
one was forthcoming. 

President .—If you could give a note on the subject, it would he very 
helpful to the Board. 

Mr. Green. —Vcs. 
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(2) Evi^enc 9 of Mjr, L. B. GREEN and Mr. K. T. ACHAYA, recorded 
at Bangalore on Friday, the 19th August, 1938. 

PTesident. —I had better take one or two points which we discussed 
yesterday in order to complete tho examination before I take the question 
of protection. One of them is with regard to the number of worms that 
you have given me. 

Mr. Achaya. —I have worked it out in the new note that I gave you. 

President.' —I wanted to ask you this very point in a different form. 
You told me that about 5 per cent, of the worms form into double cocoons. 

Mr. Achaya. —In cross-breeds only. I huve worked out for pure Mysore. 

President. —In pure Mysore, there are no double cocoons? 

Mr. Achaya. —No. 

' President. —How will I calculate on that basis? You have got now 
86,000 worms. I should first deduct 15 per cent, out of. that for wastage 
and then deduct further 5 per cent, for double cocoons and whatever I 
get will , be the balance which form the cocoons. 

Mr. Achaya. —-Yes, that will be correct. 

President. —Pure Mysore—^you have given as 20 per cent, wastage and 
875 cocoons to a lb. We say on page 67 of our Report: "Tt Is most 
desirable that us many of tho eggs as possible should hatch on one day; 
otherwise the roaring of two lots of worms hatched on successive days 
will deprive the rearer of the re.spito he would otherwise have during 
the moulting periods.” 

Mr. .ichaya. —Mysore seed practically hatches on one day. There is 
not much difference. 

President. —They all hatch on one day. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Formerly it was two days and sometimes 3 days. I want 
to find out the variation between 85,000 and 42,000 given by Mysore. 
Another point I would like to di.scuss with you is with regard to eri silk. 

I would like tho Government to give me a considered note on tho subject, 
because J still thing that it would be very advisable for the Government 
to consider the question about silk made out of eri apart from the, sale of 
eri pierced cocoons about which we will ask the spun silk mills. There 
is a very big market for this cloth. 

Mr. Ar.haya.—l shall prepare a note.. Because the rearers have not been, 
able to find a market for tho cocoons they produce, it has discouraged the 
development of tho industry 

President. —Tlie roarer might be able to spin the cocoon. 

Mr. Achaya. —That has been dono in a number of areas. But there-again 
real difficulty was experienced in finding a market for eri spun silk and 
cloth. Assam fe in a much more advantageous position than wc are in 
South India and there is an entire absence of demand for this kind 
of cloth. 

President.—l\ow does the cloth look like? 

Mr. Achaya. —The ori cloth is rough as the yarn spun by beginners 
is coarse. 

Pre.wlent. —Our information is that it can he spun. 

.Hr. Achaya. —It needs a lot of experience. 

President. —1 want you just to consider this question. I think there is 
a very big future for the industry. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Wc obtained one charka from Assam and we brought 
a man also from there. He was accompanied, by his wife. I evolved 
a new, charka on the basis of the cotton spinning wheel. They got our 
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improved charka. We can spin, but in the early stages, the tension is 
not uniformi. The yarn is not regular in diameter. That presents a 
great deal of difficulty in weaving. While there are people willing to spin 
yarn, there are no buyers. Even the Assam yarn samples of which we 
obtained was only slightly better. Eri-spiiining requires prolonged expe¬ 
rience, It is like the Khadi industry. It will take years before the 
spinners can be expected to work well on eri cocoons. 

President. —We have received a representation on this subject which we 
are asked to keep confidential. I won’t divulge the name, but I was told 
that eri cocoon silk was a very successful production. Therefore I a7n 
very anxious to know the details as the cost of food is practically ^ nil 
and therefore in India this ought to be a great advantage in comparison 
to the mulberry silk. 

Mr. Green. —I will send you a full note from Madras in regard to our 
experience with eri cocoons and the possibilities of development of tho 
industry. 

President. —I would like to have some information with regard to 
Japan. Mr. Achaya, the Board, as you know, this time particularly 
is concentrating on the cost of production in Japan, because of the alleged 
dumping, and it is difficult for us to write anything unless we know tho 
real facts, I would like to know wliether you have kept yourself in touch 
after your return from Japan with the conditions existing there. 

Mr. Achaya. —Except tho Silk Year Book I have with me, I have no 
correspondence with Japan Sericulturists. 

President. —How many days does the filature work in a year? 

Mr. Achaya. —300 days. 

President. —What is the production per basin per reeler? 

Mr. Achaya. —1§ lb, per basin per day. 

President. —That is for 13/15 denier. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Which season cocoons are they? 

Mr. Achaya, —Spring cocoons. 

President.—What about winter cocoons? 1 suppose that production is 
a little lower, 

3Ir. Achaya. —Half the entire production is spring cocoons. Then 
comes the summer crop. Summer cocoons are a little inferior and so pro¬ 
duction is less than and the autumn cocoons are superior to summer 
cocoons but inferior to spring cocoons. 

President. —So the average would be a little less than IJ for tho whole 
year. There are three seasons in a year. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —Shall we take IJ lbs. as the average per reeler per basin? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes'. I moan the entire production. 

President. —I am taking raw silk. 

Mr, Achaya. —IJ lbs. is for spring and autumn cocoons and IJ lbs. for 
sumimer cocoons would be a fair average. 

President. —What are tho wages paid? 

Mr. Achaya. —50 sens per reeler. 

president. —Half a yen? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. They are provided witli food by tho management. 

President. —And other facilities arc also given. 

Mr. Achaya. —There are night schools, cinemas, radio, playgrounds and 
other amenities. Tliey are provided with free (juarters also, i.e., free 
board and lodge. 

President. —Tho icelor’s wage comes to G annas 3 pics. 
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Mr, Achaya. —Yes. 

President, —We have received a memorandum from the Trade Commis¬ 
sioner in Japan giving us the 1938 costs and we find that at to-day’s 
exchange, the cost of cocoons cornea to 7 annas and the cost per pound of 
raw silk is Rs. 4-6-1, 

Mr, Aehaya, —That would be fairly correct. 

President, —Do they work 9 hours a day? 

Mr. .Aehaya. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —Now I had better discuss the costs given by you for Madras 
But before I do that, I shall take the statement about the consumption 
of leaves, I find that you have 7 crops a year, and during the 5th age, 
the worms consume 2,600 lbs of leaves. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President, —That i.s picked entirely by the extra labour. 

Mr, Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —We are not talking of feeding. We are now talking of 
picking of leaves. 

Mr, Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —The consumption is 625 lbs. during the 4th age. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —What is the wage you have put down for that? I will 
take the whole output for an acre, 3,450 lbs. is for 41 ounces. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —The number of days is about 29. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —That leaves roughly about 333 lbs, for the family. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —If I take your calculation of 50 lbs. of loaves per day, 
it comes to lioughly 6 days. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —Leaves are picked generally by women. 

Mr. Aehaya. —By women and also by men. 

President. —At 3 annas per day it comes to Rs. 1-2. 

Mr. Aehaya —Yes. 

President. —What about rearing? Rearing is for 16'2 days. If I take 
the same wage, it comes to Rs. 3. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes, for one rearing. 

President. —Per 7 rearings or 7 crops, it is Rs. 21. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —If I take the cross-breeds it will bo Rs. 16; say Rs. 16 
against Rs. 22. If I take the average, it will be Rs. 19. 

Mr. A ehaya —Yes. 

President, —The production is 210 and 245 lbs. 

Mr. Aehaya. —Yes. 

President. —We will take it as 226 lbs. It comes to rougliiy one anna 
and four pies per lb. 

Mr, Aehaya. —No. It is roughly 1 anna 6 pies. There is one thing 
to be taken into account over and above this. When we arc considering 
the leaf question, we must bear in mind that he is giving the leaf at 
cost price leaving nothing for the agricultural profit or rental value on land. 

President. —I am coming to tli.at aftcrw.ards. I have asked you to 
supply mo that information. As far as this is concerned it comes to 
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one anna, and four pica extra. The wages for picking leaves and for rearing 
worms incUidiiig the cost of cocoons will he 4 annas 6 pics if I take 
cross-breeds. 

Mr. Athai/a. —Ye.s, bnt our pro<lnctinn i.s only 5 per cent. 

President. —As regards your reply to question 17 about the income 
derived from respective crops raised in Kollegal area, what is the point 
which you want to make? 

Mr. Aehaiia. —He has charged only the actual cost, 

Prestdent. —Fur producing 3,450 lbs. of leaves, you have given me the 
actual cost. Does it not include wages? 

Mr...A,chaya. —It includes the actual wages. 

President, —You mean tho actual wages of the family? 

Mr. Ackaya. —Yes, but then he must get an agricultural income as 
he gets for ragi. 

President. —What is tiic agricultural income? 

Mr. Achaya. —Rs. 12-1. 

President, —How do yon get this figure? Will you please refer to 
your reply to question 17? 

Mr. Green. —-He would get an additional income over and above the 
amounts given there. 

President. —Therefore the first question I would like to ask you is 
whether the mulberry cultivator is an independent man and sells his 
leaves or i.s he also a rearer? 

Mr. Aehaya. —For all practical purposes he is one and the. same person. 

President. —The profit is in tho shape of income to tho family. Sale 
price rninns the cost is what you have put down here as Rs. 8-3-6. If 
you look at question 17, you will understand what I mean. It moans 
that mulberry cultivation and the cultivation of ragi and cholara cannot 
he compared. Ragi and cholam are sold as they are whereas mulberry 
leaf is not sold. Mulberry leaf is gold to the rearer who is tho cultivator 
himself. We have given him the cost of leaf and w© are giving him 
profit on account of rearing and picking tho leaves. 

Mr, Achaya. —It is tho bare cost of leaves. 

President. —I have allowed R.s. 19 for picking leaves and feeding. 

Mr. Green. —Yes, but not for cultivation. 

President. —If he could get an independent price, it would be different. 
Here it is all one operation. 

Mr. Green. —^Our point is that he should he given some credit for 
his cultivation. 

President. —Does he not derive more money from mulberry cultivation 
and rearing than by the sale of ragi and cholam? 

Mr. Green. —He puts in more labour when ho engages himself in mulberry 
cultivation and rearing than in cultivating ragi and cholam. 

President. —We have taken labour into consideration by allown'ng him 
Rs. 19. 

Mr. Ae7iai/rt.—Suppiose, he removes the mulberry and puts in ragi in 
its place does iie not g<^t R,',. 8-:J-6 over and above his wages? 

President. — 3diat is true. But there is another point which you must 
not forget. If he goes over to cross-breeds, he will get more. At present 
I am taking half and h.alf and he gets Rs. 3-8-9. It will make a big 
'diftoTonee if it is all cross-breeds. Therefore it is in tho interests of the 
mulberry cultivator to concentrate all his attention on eross-breeds. 

Mr. Green. —Tho mulberry cultivator realises that, hut there is always 
the possibility of his losing a ':vop. 
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President.—Unit risk is also in the ease of the other agricultural crops. 
He may not get the same price for ragi or cholain. 

Mr. Green. —There is always a price for a food crop. 

President. —What is the profit of this crop as compared with the 
alternative crop. 

Mr. Achaya. —I’hcre is no profit. It is only wages. 

President. —This Rs. 8-3-6 is supposed to be his profit. 

Mr. Green. —Yes, on ragi. 

President. —At the rate of 4 annas 6 pies he will get Rs. 3-8-9 more. 
As compared with Rs. 8-3-6, if he concentrates on cross-breed,s, ho is bound 
to got more. Rcside.s you must not forget that you are competing against 
a very big rival. Four annas six pies just works out to he equal to 
the price of the .Japanese cocoon if wo take the silk contents of both 
Indi.in and Jap.'ineso cocoons. We shall now deal with the next point which 
is the cost of producing a pound of silk. T am glad you have suppliodi 
us with the information as to what “ all other sorts ” include. That is a 
very important question as fur as the Madras market is concerned. 

Mr. Achaya .—Wc Imvo taken that from tho invoices. 

President. —Tlio otlior quc.stioii that you have replied to is question 49. 
Wliat is the railwa.y freiglit advantage!' 

ilfr. Achaijia .—Tho railway freight advantage from Bombay to Bangalore 
is f anna a pound. 

President. —What is it from Madras to Bangalore? 

Mr, Achaya. —Tuticorin is the port to Kumb.akonam and Madras is tho 
port to Conjeevaram. 

President, —Your rendita is 14, 13 and 12 Instead of 15, 13 and 12. 

Air. Achaya. —Yes. 

I’resident.— The avorago is 1.3. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —But you state as 12'4. 

Mr. Achaya, —^^Yes. But. we have deducted double cocoons. 

President. —I did not deduct them. What is the price you are able 
to got.!' 

Mr. Achaya. —IJ anna.a per lb. 

President. —In the groen state? 

Mr. Achaya. —Yos. 

President. —AVhat is the percentage of double cocoons you get? 

Mr. Achaya. —6 por cent. 

President. —I want to find out per lb. 

Mr. Achaya. —-05 per cent, per lb. I took both single and double 
cocoons, deducted the double cocoons as well as the value and then worked 
out. 

President. —You have taken 4 annas 8 pies for cocoons. 

Mr. Achaya. —The price is more for cross-breeds than for pure Mysore. 

President. —Instead of paying 4 annas 6 pies, he pays 4 annas 8 pies. 

Mr. Achaya. —Yes. 

President. —I wanted you to take 4 annas 6 pies as the average for both. 

'Mr. Achayya, —I have worked out at 4 annas 8 pies, at 5 annas, at 
4 annas and at a rate when tho cost of production is reduced by alxrat 40 
per cent. 

President. —What is the daily production you have taken ? 

Mr. Achayya,. —The same as Mysore. 

President. —Have you taken H lbs.? 
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Mr. Achayya.~-lBt quality—IJ lbs. 

President. —Have you taken all tile charges which the last TarifE Board 
allowed ? 

Mr. Achayya.- —Everything. 

President. —What is the total cost of producing one lb. of silkP 

Mr. Achayya. —Rs. 4'13-8. 

President. —Does it include profit also? 

Mr. Achayya. —No, 

President. —^What does it include? 

Mr. Achayya. —It includes the bare cost. 

President. —Interest and depreciation are included. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. 

President. —We allowed, last time 2 annas for profit. If we add that, it 
will be about Rs. 5. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yos. 

President. —The cost of producing one pound of 1st quality silk is H.s. 5. 
iWhat i.s the price of filature silk which competes with your 1st quality silk? 

Air. Achayya. —It is very difficult to got the price of Oanton silk. 

President. —1 will take the declared values given by the Collector of 
Customs. The price of Oanton filature silk to-day is Rs. 4-8. We will 
take that as the basis. This is equal to 2-12-9 c.i.f. because the duty i.s 

calculated on the Tariff Value of Rs. 3-7 per lb. If I take the lowest jirice 

touched by Oanton filaturo silk as Rs. 2-6 then the duty required would bo 
about Rs. 2-10 per lb. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes, with the present value for cocoons. 

President. —Now let us take the second and third quality. I/ast time the 
Tariff Board took f.he average of the two. The figures given by you tiro 

Rs. 4-0-8 and Rs. 3-7-11 to 3-12-3 or say Rs. 3-14 if you add 2 annas profit. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. 

President.-^'What is the quality which competes with this? 

Mr. Achayya. —Dupious of China and Japan. 

President. —Can you tell me the price of Shanghai filature silk? 

Mr. Achayya. —It is about Rs. 4-2. 

President, —^Let us take Rs. 4-2; that comes to Rs. 2-7. So the duty 
required in this case would be Rs. 1-8. 

'Mr. Achayya .—What about silks that have been coming into the market 
at 53 exchange? 

President. —Tell mo what is the prewnt price at the present rate of 
exchange. 

Mr. Achayya. —Here is an invoice. 

President. —What does it come to? 

Mr. Achayya, —I have worked it out to Rs. 2-0-6 c.i.f. 

President. —^Let us fake Rs, 2 c.i.f. The duty comes to Rs. 2 for this 
quality. Are you satisfied? I am taking your own calculation. I have 
taken a price of Rs. 3-14 aa the average and ihe duty comes to Rs. 1-14 
per lb, 

Mr. Achayya. —Yea, 

President. —Now let us take the future price. Tlie future price if 
adequate protection i.s granted comes to about R.s, 4-10. From such informa¬ 
tion as wo have been able to obtain we find that the cost of production is 
Rk. 4-6-1 in Japan and if I add about 4 annas as freight and other charges 
and if I add 3 anna.s for landing charges it comes to practically Rs. 4-14. 
Therefore if there was no depreciation of exchange, if there was no concession 
given by Govoriimeut then tho landed price in India would compare very 
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well with the fair selling price of the Indian industry. In normal conditions 
therefore it appears that the industry would be able to satisfy the third 
condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr, Achuyya. —With regard to the profit of 2 annas per lb., is that 
enough for tlio rearer? 

President. —I have not made any reduction. I am taking Rs. 4-10. I 
think, Mr. Green, that would be the correct position? The duty for the 
first quality would be lls. 2-10, second quality 11s. 2 and in future given 
adequate protection over a period of years you would be able to satisfy the 
third condition of the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Green, —Yes. 

President. —In spite of a cost of cocoons at 5 annas a lb. the fair selling 
price will be about Rs. 4 if the industry is protected for 10 years; suppose 
we give you 10 years then you think at the end of ten years the fair selling 
price will bo Rs. 3-14. 

Mr. Green. —If the whole of the industry is on crossbreeds. 

President. —What is the price of cocoons you have taken? 

Mr. ArJiayya. —Wo have deducted 35 per cent, on crossbreeds. 

President. —We have taken it on that ba.sis. It is very satisfactory. 
That means that at the end of ten years the price will bo about Rs. 4 and 
not Rs. 4-10. That is very satisfactory. 

Mr. Green. —Yes, if our anticipations are realised. 

President. —They will be realised if you get adequate protection. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. —I have bcion able to got the dollar oxchango. I a.m referring 
to pages 81 and 82, question 56. It is given from 1932 onwards. 

itfr. Achayya .—Tho dollar is about 2-9 j'en. 

President. —You have given me about 2 dollars if you look at the next 
page; it is practically the same. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. 

President. —Two dollars would be about 6 yens. 6 yens at to-day’s 
exchange is equal to Rs. 4-12. They are selling in America at R.s, 4-12 and 
selling here at about R-s. 5-8 per lb. 

Mr. Acbdi/ya.—With duty at Rs. 5-8 per lb. 

President .—To-day’s price is Rs. 6 per lb. 

Mr. Achayya. —I have given prices for March Rs. 5-10 to Rs. 5-16. 

President. —I will take Rs. 6 minus Rs. 2-1 for duty, Rs. 4 against 
Rs. 4-12. Your point is that in tho Indian market Japanese silk was .sold 
at Rs. 4 against R.s. 4-12 in the American market, considering the present 
exchanges on both sides. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. 

President. —I would say the difference would be 8 annas, 

Mr. Green. —Or even 10 annas. 

President.- —We can say 8 to 10 annas. 

Mr. Green. —Yes, 

Mr. Anldcsaria. —If you read the last report you will find that tho 
object of the Tariff Board’s recommendation wa-s not to secure a. boom price 
to the producer but to enable the industry to reorganise itself and adjust 
its cost of production to the new conditions. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —I think that object has been achieved to some extent? 
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Mr. Qnren .—I would ratliet say that a beginning has been made in 
reducing (^osts, but owing to the inadequacy of the proloctiou granted 
furtlier progress has yet to be made. 

Mr. Anklcsaria. —Kindly give mo some details; in what directions you 
luive been prevented fi'om making, improvements for want of adequate 
protection. Take the case of leaf production. In this ease protection higher 
or lower or no protection matters very little as regards its effect on leaf 
production. 

Mr. Green. —That would appear to bo so at first sight, but for want 
of adequate protection, the incentive for necessary irnproveincnt has boon 
lacking, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will admit that Tnulberry cultivation entiroly 
dopend.s on rearing of worms; they are inseparable. It conies to this that 
adequate protection would serve as an incentive to the rearing of worm.s. 
Mulberry cultivation would bo a secondary consideration there. 

Mr. Green. —It would certainly act ns an incentive to tho adoption of 
improved methods in tho industry as a whole. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —May 1 know how tlie inadequacy of protection prevented 
tho improvement in tho rearing of worms? I .stie from your answers that 
you have made considerable improvement. You have di.stributcd 93 per tient. 
of di.seaso-freo .seed. 

Mr. Green. —That has boon rendered possible by the subvention provided 
by the Government of India. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is how do you say that tho protection has 
not proved adequate. 

Mr. Green. —Tho introduction of cros.sbrecds has not j^ot iiroceeded very 
far. They ord.y account for five per cent, of the -H'hole. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Tho introduction of crossbreed.s is a matter more for 
Government action than for the individual rearer, "Won’t you admit that? 
One rearer having improved se<'d does not bring about the improvement of 
tlio industry. It is the Government who shnnid come forward to help. So 
far a,s the effect of jjrotection is concerned, the rearing industry is not 
affected. It is the want of action by Government that might account for 
the pre.scnt .state of the rearing industry. It dopend.s entirely on the 
introduction of improved seed. So far Government has enabled you to 
distribute 9,3 per cent, disease-free seed. Tell me what further action could 
Government take in this matter, 

Mr. Green. —By introducing croasbreods on an oxtcn.sive scale. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has not the Gnvernment enabled tho rearer to •take 
to crossbreeds? Is it the fault of the Government or tho fault of tlie 
individual' rearer ? 

President. —The mulberry cultivation has gone down because the price 
of raw silk has gone down. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I think wo have done with the mulberry cultivation 
business. 

Mr. Achayya. —Tho rearing of .silkworms is allied to tho mulberry cultiva¬ 
tion. Mulberry cultivation has not progressed. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What could Governinent do to enable tho mulberry 
cultivator to cultivate mulberry? 

Mr. Aehayya. —Government ought to grant more protection to see that 
the mulberry cultivation extends. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Mulberry cultivation depciid.s upon rearing. They are 
absolutely inseparable. 

Mr. Aehayya. —Yes, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is the roiiring that h.as got to be encouraged. If you 
provide enough incentive for rearing, mulberry cultivation will take care 
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of itself. You sliould provide an incentive to the silkworm rearer by giving 
thoip mprp price for cocoons. How has the inadequacy of protection led 
the rearer not to adopt improved methods of rearing? 

Mr. Achayya. —Because he has not been able to realise a sufficiently high 
price for the cocoons. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What more would he have done than what he does 
to-day P 

Mr. Achayya. —The area under mulberry would have increased. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you mean to say that the worms at present are 
starved for want of mulberry leaves? 

Mr., Achayya. —^^Not at the present rate of production. 

Mr. An-klesaria. —Tlien if there had been greater production, the area 
under mulberry would be greater. That dops not help you. My point is 
what would the silkworm rearer have done which he is not able to do up 
till now for want of adequate protection. 

Mr. Achayya. —He has not extended the mulberry cultivation. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Why? 

Mr. Achayya. —He does not get enough for his cocoons. Therefore he 
has no incentive to extend mulberry cultivation, 

Mr, Anklesaria. —What more does he want to give him that incentive P 

Mr. Achayya. —5 annas per lb. of cocoons. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How does that help him? 

Mr. Achayya. —It will enable him to get a little more money for his 
mulberry. 

Mr. Anklesaria.' —As regards the reeling stage of the industry how would 
the increased protection help the reeler and in what direction? 

Mr. Green. —It might bo expected to facilitate the introduction of 
improved charkas. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Don’t you think that the charkas will have to go down 
before the filature? Whatever protection you may give, however high the 
protection :m<ay be, the cliarka will not be able to compete with the .filature. 

Mr. Green. —Eventually it may, not. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Why do you say eventtially? 

Mr. Green. —I think the extinction of the chai-ka may prove to be a 
gradual process. 

Mr. Anklesaria .'—If that happened, it w'ould be a great calamity. 

Mr. Gr^en .—I do not want unduly to accelerate the decline of the charka. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Inadequacy of protection ha,s had no effect on the reeler, 

Mr. Green. —I would not like to subscribe to that view. It is the 
inadequacy of protection and inadequacy of the price which the rearer has 
been able to obtain for his cocoons that has had a definitely adverse effect 
on the industry. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —The rearing of cocoons we have left. We have come 
to the reeling stage of the industry. Now the reeler has to be benefited 
by the adequacy of protection. I want to know how the reeler has suffered 
on account of inadetpiate protection. 

Mr. Amalsad. —He ha.s been very indifferent to introduce improved 
appliances in reeling. 

Mr. AnMe..saria. —What improved things coulcl he have adopted? 
Supposing he had more protection, what would he have done P 

Mr. Amalsad .—We would have introduced improved reeling machines. 

Mr. Ankle.mria. —Handreeling machines. 

'Mr. Amalsad. —^Yes. 
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Mt. Anklesaria, —However much you may improve the charka, however 
mui.li you may introduce haiidreeling machine, it won’t stand before your 
filaturo. 

iMr, Amalsad. —It may last longer than we think. 

Air. Anklesaria. —I think we heard yesterday the reeler is mostly a 
labourer. He slaves for the middleman. 

Mr. Amalsad. —Some reelers have a small capital of their own and work 
independently. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —We come to the weaving stage. How has the 
inadequacy of protection prevented the weaver from carrying out the 
improvements which, it is said, are necessary to enable him to compete with 
tho foreign competitor. 

Mt. Amalsad. —The inadequacy of the duty on silk or on cloth. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Both. 

Mr. Amalsad. —The weaver has no money for purchasing improved looms. 

Air. Anklesaria. —On silk piecegoods and artifical silk piecogoods, how is 
the protection inadequate .so as to prevent the weaver from using or adopting 
improved methods? What more could he have done than what he is doing 
to-day if ho has got more money for his weaving? 

Mr. Amalsad. —I don’t think there is much room for improvement on 
tho weaving side. All that we aim at is that the difference between tho 
cost of the raw material and tho price of the cloth should not bo reduced 
to the present level. 

Mr. Ankle.wia. —Am I correct in saying that a large majority of weavers 
are mere wage earners? 

Mr. Amalsad. —Wage earners in what way? 

Air. Anklesaria. —They weave the cloth for somebody else who owns the 
cloth. 

Mr. Amalsad. —The price factor is of no con.soquence to the weaver. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —However much you may protect silk, that would not 
increase the wages for weaving. 

Air. Amalsad. —The middlemen will cut short the weavers’ wages. Tho 
margin will go down unless the price of imported cloth is raised. 

Air. Anklesaria. —How? 

Air. Amalsad. —If he has to pay a higher price for his raw material. 

Air. Anhle.saria. —Unless tho middleman gives him an economic wage, ho 
will turn his energies to some otlier work. 

Air. Amalsad. —There is nothing for the handloom weaver to turn to now. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I quite agree. You said on page 51 of your represen¬ 
tation that the merchants do not give you the required information in order 
to enable you to find out at what price they sell and the profits they make. 
You have got no personal opinion about it, but what enquiries you have 
made have been fruitless in elucidating any relevant information. 

Air. Green. —1 think wo had given the Board a good deal of information. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Unless you know whether the merchants are making 
profits or not, you won’t be in a position to say whether protection has been 
adequate or inadequate. 

Air, Am,al.sad. —But wo know how long a morchant employs a weaver. It 
there is sustained profit, he will not let the weaver remain idle. The weavers 
do not get work for raoro than 200 days a year. Why should the merchants 
if they get such profit deprive the weaver of his wage or forego profit for 
himsolf ? 

Mr. Anklesaria .—On page 8 of your representation you talk of bonus. 
Can you tell mo how that bonus is being admini.stcred? What is the scheme? 

Mr. .Ichayya. —We control the grainage. 
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Mr. Anklesaria.- —How is the bonus being administered? 

Mr. dciiaj/j/o.—Generally once in a year. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Just explain to me on what system you work. How 
do you distribute the bonus? 

Mr. Achayya. —For every 1,000 layings (cent, per cent, disease-free 
layings) the graineur distributes to the rearer, a bonus of Ra. 2-8 is paid. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How do you satisfy yourself that 1,000 layings are 
distributed? 

Mr. Achayya. —He purchases seed cocoons. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —From whom? 

Mr. Achayya. —From reputed seed cocoon centres. As soon as he purchases 
his seed cocoons, he intimates to the Department that he has purchased 
them and we see and satisfy ourselves that these seed cocoons are there. 

Mr. Anklesaria.- —How do you check that? 

Mr. Achayya, —It is checked either by myself or the Silk Superintendent. 
As soon as we have checked that, we see whether he has entered it in hia 
book and then initial the entry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What do you initial? 

Mr. Achayya. —We initial the number of cocoons. He enters it in a book 
and wo initial the transaction. As soon as the moths emerge out of the 
cocoons, the graineur has been asked to report the date of moth emergence. 
Ours is a very close and compact area and it is very easy for us to run up 
to that village. 

Mr. Anklesaria.- —You are quite satisfied. 

Mr. Achayya. —Wo are absolutely satisfied. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There is no administrative difficulty in distributing 
bonus. 

Air. Achayya. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You don’t give us all the information wo want. We 
ask “Are there any industries likely to be affected’’? You give us no 
information on that point. 

Mr. Green. —In what respect? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is there any other industry which will be alFected by 
the proposal of protection that you make? 

Mr. Green. —I do not think there is any other industry in Madias which 
bo substantially affected except the weaving indu.stry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Why do you restrict yourself to Madras? Can’t you 
say about the whole of India? 

Mr. Green. —I think that answer would apply to the whole of India. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You know that there is no other industry which cau 
possibly be affected. 

Mr. Green. —No. 

Air. Anklesaria. —In the subvention which the Government of India gives, 
the Indian States have no share. 

Air. Green. —That is not entirely correct. The Indian States do not 
participate in the subvention so far aa the production and distribution of 
disease-free seed i.s concerned. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is the Indian States are not given the same 
share as the Provinces. 

Air. Green. —I believe that the Mysore Government has been given 
Its. 10,000 for research as against a total subvention of about Rs. 16,000 for 
Madras. 

Air. Anklesaria. —What is the proportion of your industry compared with 
Alysoro ? 
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Mr. A-chayfia.-^l ciannot say off hand; 7,080 acres in Kollegal as against- 
26,000 acres in Mysore. 

Tresident. depends'upon the need of each previuoo. 

Mr. Green.—Madras is more a consumer than a producer. 

Mr. Ankle$dria.-^YoM say that inadequacy Of protection had led to no 
improyenient being made in the ocoiioin-ie condition of the rearer and the- 
reeler. 

Mr. Oreen. —I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —With what period you are cOmpaTihg. 

Mr. G«'€ca.—Roughly with the period of 1928-29. 

Mr. Anklemfid. —‘Do you mean pre-protection period? 

Mr. Green, —Yee, when prices were much higher and there was an absence- 
of unfair competition from Japan which is a feature of the present situation. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In your opinion it is the unfair competition of the 
foreigner which has made all the difference in the present condition of the 
silk producer ? 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has not the condition of the silk merchant improved P 

Mr, Green. —I think not. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say that the remedy is to increase the tariff. 

Mr. Green. —1 think that by the application of an adequate duty the 
position of the silk industry can to a very great extent be improved. 

Mr. Anklesaria.- —Your proposal is to increase the present tariffs. 

Mr. Oreen. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria.~Won’t you admit that the more you increase the tariffs 
the more incentive there is for substitutes? 

Mr. Green. —Broadly speaking, yes. But the fact remains that the 
demand for silk is very .steady and that when silk prices have been high 
there wa.s no lall in the demand. ■ 

Mr. AmaUad. —That has also been eoroborated by the fact that the 
number of silk looms had not decreased bnt remained steady, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^What is the reason for that? 

Mr. Amalsttd.—Whatever substitutes may come, there is a steady demand 
for silk. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —There is an inelastic demand which will remain, 

Mr. Amalsad. —Yes, a steady demand. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —One of the defects in the present organisation of the 
Silk Industry is that you have no conditioning house. If you had a 
conditioning house, much of your trouble could bo saved. That is what you 
say. 

Mr. Achayya. —^Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Tell me please, is not the proposal to establish a 
conditioning house in the absence of an adequate number of filatures liko 
putting a cart before a horse? 

Mr, Achayya. —Wo can start with a small unit? 

Mr. Anklesaria, —What would bo a .small unit? How much would you 
spend on a conditioning house for Kollegal? 

Mr. Achayya.- —We are talking of the whole of India. The conditioning 
house cannot be for Kollegal alone. 

President. —You want in two or three places in the whole of India. 

Mr. Achayya .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I say that so long as filature silk does not take the place- 
of charka silk, there is no need for it. 
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Mr. Acliayya. —I think that there is room before that stage is reached. 

President. —I gave you a note containing the scheme of protection as 
given to us by the Kashmir Government. Have you had time to look at it? 

Mr. Green. —Yes, It bears a certain similarity to the views of another 
authority, 

Presid&n,t.~l would like your opinion on the nutljetitj, use it appears 
to be a very good scheme in the interests of the consumer as well as in 
the interests of the manufacturer. 

Mr. Grewi.-^Do you refer to-the r^ly to question 69, 

President. —I shall tell you what the scheme is. The-scheme.says„that the 
Tariff Board after due investigation arrives at a certain lair filing price, 
say Rs. 5 per lb. According to the scheme only the c.iJ. price of imported 
^jlk should be taken into consideration. We shall say the imported price 
is Its. 2-8 per lb. A duty of 26 per cent, ad valorem would remain in force 
always. 25 per cent, on Rs. 2-8 is 10 annas. If we add this to the imparted 
price of Rs. 2-8 per lb. it comes to Rs. 3-2 per lb. 'So, 'the amount of 
protection required will be Rs, 1-14 per lb. Suppose- the c.i.f. price of 
Rs. 2-8 per lb. goes up to Bs. 6, then the ad valorem duty nnly -would remain 
and the specific duty would not he applicable. On the other hand, if the 
c.i.f. price comes down to Rs. 1-8 per lb, then tlie specific duty would be 
Rs. 3-2 instead of Rs. 1-14. The idea is that by adjusting the specific duty 
to the foreign price, the fair selling price to the industry is always assured. 
The specific duty will be adjusted according to the variations in the 
imported price and will bo neither more nor less than what is required for 
the protection of the industry. 

Mr. Green. —That removes one of the objections. 

President. —Suppose the import price is Rs. 5 per lb. to-morrow. The 
consumer is not penalised and the industry gets only the fair selling price 
which it deserves. The result would be that overproduction would bo 
avoided. Look at what happened in the sugar industry. Lots of factories 
were started because they thought that the return was handsome because 
Government levied a surcharge over the protective duty. Under the scheme 
proposed by the Ka.shmir Govornment, the industry w'h get over the 
protection that is just neoes.sary. 

Mr. Green. —Is the duty to be changed every time? 

President. —Yes, the specific duty according to the invoice price, but the 
amount of protectiop will remain the same. The complaint in the past has 
been that in spite of the fact that the Tariff Board gave protection, in 
many cases, they were not able to realise the fair selling price fixed by the 
Board because depreciation of currencies and various other factors came into 
play. According to this scheme, on every occa-sion, the industry gets 
the fair selling price. No imports are permitted without imposing such 
duties as are necessary to bring the invoice prices equal to the fair selling 
price. 

Mr. Acliayya. —Would not that throw a lot of work on the Customs 
Department.*^ 

President. —Whether it will he possible to give effect to this scheme or 
not is another matter. That question can be left to the Collectors of 
Customs. ' ' 

Mr. Green. —The proposal seems to bo well worth considering. 

President. —Is there any other point that you would like to place before 
the Board? 1 think we have covered the whole ground. 

Mr. Green. —I do not think that there are any further points which I 
Would like io raise with the Board, . 
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11. THE KOLLEGAL SILK FILATURES, LIMITED, KOLLEGAL, 

MADRAS. 

Evidence of Mr. F. L. SILVA representing the Kollegal Silk 
Filatures, Limited, recorded at Bangalore on Tuesday, 
the 9th August, 1938. 

President.—You are the Managiug Agent and Director of the Kollegal 
Bilk Filatures, Limited. 

Mr. 

President.—What position does your son hold in the company? 

Mr. iSilra.—He is a member of the firm. He holds no particular place in 
the organisation. 

President. — I think I had hotter take the replies to the questionnaire 
first and then your memorandum dealing with certain points. 

Mr. Silva.' —Yes. 

President. —The first question deals with import prices. Do you know 
the present prices of Chinese silk? 

Mr. Silva. —About Rs. 4-6 in Bangalore. I am not very much in touch 
with the Bangalore market now-a-days. As I am often out of Bangalore, 
I do not know the day-to-day prices. 

President.—What are the prices in the markets where your products are 
Bold such as Oonjeevaram, Kumbakonum, etc.? 

Mr. Silva. —I have no reliable reports. Occasionally my clients write to 
me about prices. But really I have no reliable information. 

President. —^When you are producing silk you must keep in touch with 
the prices and at what difference in price you are able to sell. 

Mr. Silva. —At the moment I am not conoerucd with the Chinese silk. 
It is only with the Japanese silk 1 am concerned. 

Presidemf.—The reason why I am asking you about the price of the 
Chinese silk is that during the last thi'eo mouths I find that tko Canton 
filature silk has come in very large quantities. 

Mr. iSilra.—I keep a record of prices but it is not always up to date. 

President. —It is true that since the last Tariff Board reported, Japan 
has come into prominence in respect of imports but during tho last tlu'ee 
montlis I find that China is again becoming important. 

Mr. Silva. —That I know. I always keep a record of comparative prices 
of Canton, Japan and Kashmir silks. My record stops at May. I have not 
got figures for June and July. 

President. —You have dealt with the 1st question and then taken Question 
No. 18. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Presid&nt. —I suppose you have omitted all those questions because you 
are not interested. 

Mr. Silva .—As 1 am not immediately concerned with them, I have no 
answer to give. 

President. —^With regard to your, reply to question 18,. you want us to 
take the weighted average. 

Mr, Silva.’—Yes, 

President. —You take 1928 as the normal year as was taken by the 
Government of India when they aetie.sscd the rate of duty on tho safeguarding 
basis. 

Mr. Silva.—Yea, 
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President.—B&ve you been able to work out any figures to show how the 
prices have fluctuated P 

Mr. Silva. —-My answer to the next question (Question No. 24) will give 
you the figures. 

President.—These are only for cocoons. 

Mr, Silva. —Yes. With regard to raw silk, I have no figures of my own. 
But on the last occasion they wore given by thp Government of Mysore. 

President, —These figures given in answer to question 24 show fluctuations 
according to market conditions. I do not know whether they can be compiled 
into index figures but I will try and got them from somebody else. Can you 
suggest the source from which I can get a comparative statement? The last 
Tarifi Board compared mulberry with other crops and our object is to see 
what the fall in the price of cocoons is in comparison with the prices of 
other agricultural crops. As mulberry and cocoon go together, it is necessary 
to know what the position of the agriculturist is. That was why we took 
1014 as the starting point. You want us to take it as 100 for 1928. 

Mr, Silva. —I think that that would give a more reliable iudicatiou of the 
trend of prices. 

President. —Have you any figures? 

Mr. Silva. —The Mysore Government have got index numbers of all 
commodities. 

President. —You want us to take the index number for 1928 as 100. Wo 
have taken it aa 100 for 1914, 

Mr. Silva. —I could work out from the figures of the Mysore Government. 

President. —Will you? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —In reply to question 24, you have given the price of cocoons 
from January to March 1938 as 6 annas 11 pies per lb. 

Mr. Silva. —That is the actual price paid. 

President. —In Bangalore? 

Mr. Silra.—These are Bangalore prices. 

President .— I would like to have Kollogal prices as your filature is now 
in the Madras Presidency and not in Bangalore. 

Mr. Silw.—Kollegal figures for 1938 I have. The average price comes to 
very nearly 41 annas per lb, of cocoons. 

President .— To-day’s price would be about 4i annas per lb. of cocoons. 

Mr. Silva .— Yes. 

President .-— Will that be 3rd day or 6th day cocoons? 

Mr. Silva .— 3rd day. 

President .— You used formerly 6th day cocoons. 

Mr. Silva .— In Bangalore and not in Kollegal. In that area, it is the 
custom to sell on the 3id day. In fact, sometimes they are sold on the 
second day. 

President. —There is no difficulty in getting an adequate number of 
cocoons on that side. 

Mr. Silva .— So far, I have found no difficulty. 

President .— The question of double cocoons has been raised here as well 
as in the memorandum. I will discuss that when I come to the memorandum 
as it has been dealt with there in a more comprehensive manner. 

Mr. Silva .— Yes. 

President .— In your answer to question 26, you have given the total 
capacity of filature silk as 130,000 lbs. a month. 

Mr, Silva. —Yes, of the two filatures. 

President .— With what number of basins? 
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Mr. Silva. —150 basins in the caso of our filature and 200 basins in tho 
ease of tho Mysore Silk Filatures, Limited. 

Tresident. —Both working to full capacity P 

Mr. Silva.’ —Yes. 

President. —Working 9 hours a day for 300 days a year, they would produce 
130,000 lbs. a year. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Tresident. —In this calculation, what deniers have you taken into 
account P 

Mr. Silva. —20/24. 

Tresident .—^Last time it was 28/30. 

Mr. Silva.’—Yos. 

Tresident. —Are you not producing a certain quantity of 13/15? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —Tlie bulk is 20/24, 

Mr. Silva.^Yea. 

Tresident. —Do you mean to say that the taste of the handloom weaver 
has changed? 

Mr. Silva. —Very much. 

President. —I think that the change in the taste has been created by 
the introduction of the Japanese silk in the marketP 

ilfr. Silva. —Yess. ' 

Tresident. —I find in tho Japanese silk 13/16, 20/22 and 20/24. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, 

President .—But tho price of 20/24 will bo slightly less than that of 20/22. 

Mr. Silva. —About the same. Somotiuies the silk is slightly inferior and 
they call it 20/24. The rest, being uniferm, is marketed as 20/22. 

President. —Can you tell mo what quantity of 13/15 comes ipP 

Mr. Silva. —I have not got any figures. 

President. —Your reply to question 30, ia important because it deals 
with the cost of Indian cocoon as you call it. You have made certain 
proposals in your memorandum with regard to possible reductions. So I 
will deal with that point when we consider your memorandum. 

Mr. Silva .—Very well. 

President. —I suppose the economic size of a filature will depend upon 
the availability of the raw material. 

Mr. Silva. —Exactly, within a reasonable distance. 

President. —And the situation of the market also. 

Mr. Silva,—The market would not be such an important matter, because 
the transport cost is a very small item. 

President. —I am thinking .of the cocoon market. 

Mr. SiJvci.—That is most important. 

President. —The raw material of good quality must be available round 
about a certain radius? 

Mr. Silva. —So far as quality is concerned, it is an average quality all 
over the ailk producing area. 

President. —Since the last Tariff Board reported I find that a large 
number of disease-tree seeds and crossbreed seeds are now being used. 

' Mr. Silva. —Quite so. 

President. —Therefore tho position has changed in that respect from 
what it was before. 

Mr. Silva. —Practically in every area disease-free Seed is available. 
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President. —The quantity of disease-free seed has increased at present, 

Mr. Jiilva. —lYee. 

President. —I want to discuss- tliat question when I come to costs as to 
how far reduction in costs can bo estimated on that basis. 

Mr. Silva .—Yes, 

President. —As regards the supply of cocoons you are able also to get 
from Mysore areas which aro near about Kollogal. 

Mr. Silva. —I am in the centre. 

President, —What are the nearest areasp 

Mr. Silva. —Mugar area is very near to Kollegal. 

President. —It Is adjacent to Kollegal. 

Mr. Silva.—Yes. 

Presideni. —The soil and climate are practically the same. 

Mr. Silva. —Actually the same. There are some rearers who own fields 
on both sides of the border—partly in Mysore and partly in Madras. 

President. —Is that a dry area? 

1 Mr. Silva.—Yi^. 

President. —W'liat is the percentage of waste which you have calculated?. 
Is it still 70 per cent.? 

Mr. Silva. —60 to 65 per cent. 

President. —It is given in one of the other answers. 

Mr. Silva .—Yes. 

President. — In July the output is expected to be 1,000 lbs. 

Mr. Silva .—For the month of July the production amounted to just under 
1,000 lbs. with 37 basins working. 

President. —At present you are working only 37 basins out of 160 
basins. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. The others aro not ready yot. 

President. —What turnover have you calculated at 1-25 lbs.? 

Mr. Silva. —That should bo the standard but wo do not get actually so 
much. Wo get a little less. 

President. —What do you expect at present when you have calculated 
1,000 lbs.? 

Mr. Silva. —I must work but the figures. 

President. —I want to know how far you arc short of the standard which 
you want us to adopt. You say owing to the different denier we should 
base the calculation on 1*25 lbs. instead of 1*6 which we took last time 
when the denier was 28/30, 

Mr. Silva.—Onr best workmen give 600 grammes. The average is 1*25 lbs. 

President.—In your reply to question No. 34, you say that when your 
programme is completed, the number of labourers is expected to be 375* 
Is that figure for 150 basins? 

Mr. Silva. —’Yes. 

President. —How have you calculated per basin? 

Mr. Silva. —One reeler per basin and one coolcer for every two basins:] 
a certain number of knotters and some to clean the waste. 

President. —The wage? of reelers are 2i to 4 annas a day. 

Mr. Silva .—Yes, at present. 

President. —Have the wages gone down or are the wages more or less 
stationary for the reeler? 

Mr. Silva. —They remain what they were. The general standard of ^vages 
has fallen outside the filature. For instance, a. woman is not paid more 
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President. —What is the rate for agricultural lahourP 

Mr. Silva. —2i annas for women. Men are available for 3 or 3i annaa 
at the most. That is the present standard of wage. We employ outside 
coolies for example for building work. We do not give them more than 4 
annas. It is mostly 3i annas. 

President. —And 2J annas for women? 

Mr. Silva. —That is the maximum for women on that side. 

President. —Will that be the same for cultivation P 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —These are agricultural wages. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —Last time the Tariff Board, when they were considering the 
cost of cultivation, took 6 annas for men and 3 annas for women. 

Mr. Silva. —That is not the rate now. 4 annas is the maximum which 
a labourer will get. 

President. —Is it the same in Mysore area? 

Mr. Silva. —I have no personal knowledge, but I think the oonditiona 
are the same. I am speaking of unskilled labour. 

President. —I am also speaking of agricultural labour—the labour that 
is required for mulberry cultivation. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, 

President. —The skilled labour you are paying 3i to 4 annas. 

Mr. Silva. —That is for women and for boys not above 20 years. 

President. —How many men have you at present? ' 

Mr. Silva. —We have only boys and women in the filature. 

President. —What is the wage for a reeler in the filature? 

Mr, Silva. —2i to 4 annas. 

President. —And for a woman? 

Mr. Silva. —I am paying up to 3 annas 9 pies to those who are best 
qualified. 

President. —Do you find the boys as efScient as men? 

Mr. Silva. —They are more efficient than grown up men. 

President. —Question 36 (b) has been put with a view to elicit how far 
the Indian industry has progressed with regard to the efficiency of labour. 
When you say that Indian labour cannot be termed strictly as Inefficient, 
how will you compare it with the Japanese and Chinese labour? 

Mr, Silva. —I have not got any definite figures of the output per reeler 
in Japan or China, but I undex'stand that it is not much more than what 
our reelers give here—about lbs. or slightly less than that. 

President. —Will they give IJ lbs. with 13/15? 

Mr. SUva. —No, 

President.-—You have no personal knowledge. 

Mr. Silva. —No, I have no personal knowledge. 

President, —From what you know, you think that Indian labour is not 
inefficient. 

Mr. Silva. —So far as output is concerned, they give us about the same 
output. 

President. —As regards your reply to question 36, that is for 150 basins. 

Mr. Silva.- —Yes. 

President. —What acreage have you taken? 

Mr. Silva. —6 acres. 1 

President. —I think six acres will bo a large area for 160 basins. • ■' 



Mr, Siha. —In this case, the existing concern was taken over at a 
Valuation. 

President. —Do you think that 3 acres would be quite enough? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —Then half of that amount would do for the land. 

Mr. Silva. —It depends on where the land is but roughly you can take it 
at Rs. 300 per acre of undeveloped land. Thi§ land happened to be a 
developed land. It had a value of its own. 

President. —You have given Rs. 40,000 for buildings and water supply. 

Mr. Silva. —That is the price I got from the Company which is rather 
low. I did not get full vaulation. 

President. —^At present you have Rs. 24,000. The estimate is Rs. 40,000. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —The next point I want to know is about Rs. 50,000 for 16(^ 
basins. How have you calculated that? 

Mr. Silva. —So far as the existing basins are concerned, that is, 76 
basins—in Kollegal and in Bangalore the cost is based on the valuation. 
With regard to the new basins the estimate is Ks. 200 per basin. 

President. —Last time you said that Indian basins would be available for 
Ra. 100. 

Mr. Silva. —I expected so but unfortunately we have not been able to 
get them manufactured at that rate. 

President. —Last time you told us that Japanese basins were available 

for Rs. 100 to Rs. 150. 

Mr. Silva. —That was what we were informed at the time. I understand 
at present it is not so. Recent quotations indicate that Japanese prices 
are higher than that. In India we could even now manufacture at Rs. 100 
provided there is some one specialising in this kind of work. But we had to 
depend on outside firms. Our orders were placed outside Bangalore because 
in Bangalore the quotations given were very high. 

President. —What was the actual quotation you received? 

Mr. Silva. —Rs. 200 per basin. 

President. —Have you seen any Indian basins working? 

Mr, Silva. —They are being manufactured for us. 

President. —What model have you adopted? 

Mr. Silva. —The Italian model. I gave a sample and they are being 
manufactured to that sample. 

President. —If you take Rs. 200 per basin for 150 basins that would be 
Bs. 30,000. What about this other 20,000 rupees? 

Mr. Silva. —I am giving you the actual figures for our works. This 
Rb. 60,000 is made up of the cost of 76 basins taken over by the company 
plus the additional basins which we have manufactured. 

President. —I am thinking of a new filature with 150 basins. That would 
coat Rs. 30,000? 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes; that would be the cost of the basins themselves. 

President. —What additional amount is necessary apart from the cost of 
basins? 

Mr. SUva. —There is other machinery besides basins, for instance boilers, 
motors and so on. An up to date filature with new plant would probably 
go in for the Japanese system of cooking; they have got a separate cooking 
plant in addition to the reeling plant. But the reeling plant alone cost.s 
Bs. 200 per basin. 

President. —Will you kindly give me a note on the subject, giving all the 
details for a new filature with 150 basins, showing the co^t under the head 
plant and machinery. j 
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Mr. Silva.—Yo.a. I have got the details and I can give tliem to yoa. 
The question ol cocoon storage and also silk storage has to be considered. 
Then there is oiBce turnitiire, tools, instruments and so on, I will give you 
details under all these heads. 

President. —The statement is not quite clear. 

Mr. Silva. —I will give you details on 150 basins. 

President, —How have you calculated Rs. 70,000? 

Mr. Silva. —On tho basis of three months’ expenditure. 

President.—'Will you give me detaihs of hqw you arrived at this 
Rs. 70,000. 

Mr. Silva.’ —On just three months’ output. 

President. —How much is that? 

Mr. Silva. —66,000 lbs. per year, so, 3 months will be 14,000 lbs. and the 
cost of manufacturing 14,000 lbs. would bo roughly Bs. 5-9 per lb., so 
Bs. 70,000 will be required. 

President.—Cost of 14,000 lbs. of silk excluding waste would be just about 
Bs. 70,000. 

Mr. Silva. —If we exclude 10 annas per lb, the value of waste per lb ... , 

President. —That would bo Bs. 5 per lb. of silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, allowing for the value of waste. 

President. —You take credit of the waste; that would be about 9 annas. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, 

President. —With regard to re-reeling I suppose the question does not 
arise as far as the filature is concerned; therefore I will deal with this when 
I take up the memorandum. Your filature silk is comparable with the best 
filature silk imported into this country? 

Mr. Silva. —Quite so. 

President. —Your present practice is to remorte the defects by means of 
unwinding by hand? 

Mr- Silva. —Partly that way and partly by our method of examination. 
It is impossible to deal with the whole output by hand. The maximum that 
a hand winder can deal with is about ird lb. per day, so 20 people would 
give us only about 7 lbs. Our output is much higher and we cannot depend 
entirely upon that method. 

President. —You say the winding quality of Indian silk is inferior. Does 
that apply only to oharkha silk? 

Mr. Silva. —That does not apply to our silk. As far as I understand it, 
that defect arises from the nature of the silk itself. As compared with the 
Japanese cocoon I believe tho fibre of our cocoons i.s deficient, that is to say 
a good deal of small particles of waste adhere to tho inner thread of the 
cocoon. 

President. —That is an inherent defect? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. But that defect can be removed by a very slow process. 

President. —What price do you attach to that difference in quality? 

2lfr. Silva. —About 10 to 12 annas a lb. 

President. —And the charge is as high as 10 to 12 annas a lb. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —Is it being done at the present moment? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. O no method of doing it is by placing the silk on 
certain irames and examining them by the eye; the other method is by hand 
winding in which tho thread passes through the hands of tho workers. 

President. —That means that the silk you are marketing is already 
re-reeled ? 
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■Mr. Silva.- —Yes, by examination. 

President. —And according to you that siik can compare favourably with 
the filature silk imported into this country? 

Mr. Silca, —Yos. 

President. —And that is already included in the cost you have submitted? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —You don’t think that artificial silk and staple fibre are 
competing seriously with' the natural silk? 

Mr. Silva.—Not artificial silk yam. 

President.—Neither the one nor the other? 

Mr. Silva, —Tliat is so. 

President. —They have distinct markets of their own? 

Mr. Silva.—Yes. As 1 say in my answer, imported artificial silk fabrics 
which are hardly distinguishable from natural silk ones or are so finely 
woven as to be equally accoiitable, do undoubtedly tend to diminish the 
consumption of natural silk. Supposing so much of artificial silk were not 
coming in, my expectation is that the consumption of pure silk would be 
larger than it is at present. 

President. —Our information is that artificial silk users are those who 
originally used cotton goods and therefore artificial silk is at present 
replacing cotton and mercerised yarn. 

Mr. Silva. —Tiioro is one point to Which J would like to draw your 
attention. For a whole gciuuation the consumption of silk in India has 
boon stationary, whereas ordinal ily ono would expect that the consumption of 
silk would have risen as a result of a ri.so in the standard of living in this 
country. 

President. —Our inform.ation is that the standard of living has gone down? 

Mr. Silva. —That i.s perhaps after the depression; that is, only since the 
last few years. 

President. —Since you started your filatures at any rate. In answer to 
question 57 you say undue importance .should not be attached to the question 
of winding quality because it is only felt in power factories which deal with 
a small fraction of the silk consumed in the country. But it has been 
forcibly put before us even in this enquiry by the liandloom weavers and 
some of the local Governments that handloom weavers generally prefer 
Japanese and Chinese silk because of its winding quality. Of course the 
price is there, but there is this defect, 

Mr. Silva. —I do not quite agree with that because it does not affect the 
hand weaver's throwing work at all. 

President. —That is the view of the workers of silk. It is no use 
producing raw silk unless you get a buyer. 

Mr. Silva. —After all the man who deals with tho silk can not increase 
the speed at which he is working so far as the handloom weaver is concerned. 
Where the raw silk is dealt with in throwing mills it will be a little raon; 
expon.sivo. 

President. —I wonder whether you yourself have got into touch with 
some of the handloom weavers to know the quality tliat is being used by 
them. Wo have also travelled and tho unanimous opinion is that so far as 
Indian raw silk is concerned it lacks winding quality and that there has 
been no improvement in this respect in the last five years. It will be a 
very serioii,? question if the Board finds that buyers prefer other silk because 
of the inherent defect in the Indian silk and that it cannot bo remedied 
except at such a high cost. 

Mr. Silva. —This defect does exist. ' 
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President. —If the buyer does not prefer the silk on account of this defect 
tlien this question of protection will have to bo seriously considered. 

Mr. Silva. —The buyer would take this if there is a difference in the 
price. The demand depends on the price. 

President. —The buyer is willing to pay you for your quality, namely 
lasting quality, tenacity and so on. As far as that is concerned Indian 
silk is superior, but they are not able to buy Indian silk because of the 
price factor. That can be removed if the cost of production is not high, and 
protection is required on that score. If it is found that the winding quality 
is bad and the cocoons are so bad that they cannot produce good quality 
of silk as compared to the change of taste that has been taking place among 
the consumers of raw silk, then the question of protection will have to bo 
seriously considered. 

Mr. Silva. —^Winding quality can be improved at a certain cost; these 
defects are removeablo, but what I feel is that this factor would apply 
more to throwing mills than to hand winding such as is carried on in the 
country. 

President. —Our information is that except this year the bulk of imports 
which came under the head silk yarn, noils and warp consi.sted mostly of 
spun silk and that only recently there has been large import.s of twisted 
yarn; therefore this yarn was not coining in at that time when raw silk 
was being used in the country and even imported raw silk was being sold 
and thrown, but as far as throwing miUs are concerned they have complained 
about these defects in Indian silk. 

Mr. Silva. —I can understand the complaint of the throwster bcf'auso 
he has got to deal with the silk at a rapid pace. Ho can increa.se the speed 
if the silk is bettor otherwise he has got to lower the speed, but so far as 
hand reeling is concerned the advantage in the time gained by the use of 
cleaner silk would be so small as not to be comparable to the increased cost. 

President, —1 would like you to submit a note on the subject. When we 
examined the Chinese Vice-Consul in Bombay he gave us to understand that 
the quality imported from China was quite different from the quality of 
Indian silk. 

Mr, Silva,—May I submit. Sir, that those who are interested make uso 
of certain slogans that Indian silk is bad in respect of winding quality and 
60 on. 

President.—The slogan is confined to Indians themselves. That is what 
has been told to us by handloom weavers and they are not interested in the 
import of silk. In fact weavers in Poona have told us that they would 
like to use Indian silk in preference to imported silk. They were formerly 
using Kashmir silk but they are not able to use it because tho quality baa 
deteriorated, however, we will take that up with the Kashmir Government 
when their representative appears before the Board. 

Mr. Silva. —So far as our experience goes that defect has never oxi.sted 
in Kashmir silk. It is a question of price. 

President. —It is not only tho price because according to tho quality of 
silk turned out our cost of cocoons is very high because we got less amount 
of silk than they get. That is a point we are now investigating. I think 
with crossbreeds and other experiments by the departments they have been 
able to get more silk out of the cocoons. That is a different point altogether. 
You are getting 12J annas a lb. for your waste? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —Since how long? 

Mr. Silva. —Since the Mysore Spun Silk mills started working. 

President.—They have offered you 12i annas. 

Mr. Silva .—Yea. 



President, —What is the price you are able to get from countries outside 
India? 

Mr. Silva. —I expect to get one rupee a lb. 

President. —Have you been able to sell any quantity? 

Mr. Silva. —I have not had any large quantity to offer to a foreign buyer. 

President. —That point was dealt with on the last occasion when you 
said that there was an enquiry from America and they wanted about 30,000 
lbs. 

Mr. Silva. —That was raw silk. 

President. —What about the waste? You have not been able to sell 
anything? 

Mr, Silva. —I have not got such a large quantity. 2,600 lbs. is not big 
enough to offer to aa European firm. 

President. —Do you think you will be able to get one rupee for your 
waste? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —^When you say all accumulated stocks were cleared in 1936, 
what was the figure? Can you give me an idea? 

Mr. iSiJva.—We have got figures with regard to the export of silk waste. 

President. —1 cannot get figures from stockists. 

Mr. Silva. —It would not be possible to get from them. 

President. —Unless you get these figures, even the method you want us 
to adopt for arriving at production will be of no avail. 

Mr. Silva. —So long as we are sure that no waste is used in the country, 
the figures of export can be relied upon as a safe list. 

President. —There must be not only some waste used, but stocked. All 
waste is not exported. 

Mr. Silva, —A certain proportion of the output would naturally remain 
in stock. You can take a fair figure, say 6 months’ output. 

President. —When the last Tariff Board enquired there was no demand? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

President. —I don’t think it would be fair to base the production of 
Indian silk on waste. 

Mr. Silva. —You will see from the figures of seaborne statistics that all 
accumulated stocks were cleared. 

President. —I know the figures. Last time it was less than two lakhs 
of pounds and before that it was 3 lakhs and the other one was 4 lakhs of 
pounds. 

Mr. Silva. —In 1932-33 the export of silkwaste was 1,31,000 pounds. I 
have got figures for earlier years also. 

President. —That would not give you a full picture. 

Mr. Silva. —A very large portion of the picture. It may not be absolutely 
correct, but as a method of applying a test it would be helpful. 

President. —It is not a correct method. It may give you some idea. 
You may guess with regard to the stocks. 

Mr. Silva. —If there is a continuous demand .... 

President. —Continuous demand has been in existence for the last three 
years. You are talking of 1931-32. 

Mr. Silva. —Up to that year there was a fair demand. The export of 
silk waste from Mysore was quite normal up to 1931-32. 

President. —And from that year? 

Mr. Silva, —In 1933-34 we exported only 87^000 lbs. from Mysore. In 
1934-35 the figure is 2,65,000 lbs. The demand had then begun. Here the 
year begins in July and not in April. In 1935-36 we exported 4,12,000 lbs. 
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President.—*Tho figure 4,70,000 lbs. which we gave you related to 1931-32. 

Mr. iSil'ra .—In that year the export was 2,73,0<K) pounds. If you take 
the average of 5 years, I find for the years 1920-26 the average export from 
Mysore was 5,80,000. 

President. —Take 12 years from 1926-27. That might give you a figure. 
We will work that out. Personally 1 think the figures are correct. I have 
been able to check them. When you say that tho waste is tho same, I do 
not know exactly what you mean in answer to que.stion 03 with regard to 
crossbreed. I understand that the crossbreed gives more silk than tho 
pure Mysore. 

Mr. Silva. —You mean cocoon for cocoon? 

President. —Yea. 

Mr. Silva. —The proportion of the waste to silk does not differ. 

President. —^Do you mean 60 to 66 per cent.? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —Last time the wastage for pure Mysore was calculated as 70 
per cent. 

Mr. Silva. —It depends upon tho quality of the cocoons. 

President. —Oii What ba!!i.s have you calculated that? 

Mr. Silva. —On the actual production figure. 

President. —In your cost here what percentage of waste you have taken? 

Mr. Silva. —Between 60 to 65 per cent. If the cocoons aro not good, tho 
wastage is more. 

President. —How much silk do you get out of crossbreed? 

Mr. Silva.- —10 per cent. more. 

President. —To that extent it must have less wastage. 

Mr. Silrn.—We are now taking tho proportion of waste to silk. 

President. —You must take the actual quantity of silk obtained compared 
to the actual quantity of silk obtained from pure Mysore. The proportion 
must bo different. 

Mr. Silva. —We are not talking of the comparison. 

President. —I am talking of the crossbreed in comparison with the pure 
Mj 'sore. When you say that 10 per cent, more silk is obtained, the wastage 
may not he the same. If you get more silk, you get less wastage. 

Mr. Silva. —I am getting more silk. 

President. —I am talking of cocoon for cocoon. You say : “ The greater 
portion of the cocoons now available are from crossbreed seed but the 
percentage of waste does not appreciably differ from that of the indigenous 
variety ”. 

Mr. Silva. —Tho percentage of wa.sto to the reeled silk out of crn.ssbrocd 
cocoons does not differ from the pereent^e of wa.sto to tho reeled silk from 
pure Mysore cocoons. 

President. —I am comparing pure Mysore with crossbreed. 

Mr. SUva. —Yes. 

President. —You .say that crossbreed givea you 10 per cent, more silk. 

Mr. Silva. —As between the two. 

President. —If there is more silk, there is less wastage, 

Mr. Silva. —Yea, if you put it that way. 

President. —I am comparing one quality with another. So tho wastage 
must bo less. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President.—With regard to question 68, will you give me a note on tho 
subject? You say it is not fair to group all China filature and re-reeled 
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silks under one omnibus heading ” all other sorts ”, but if any quality 
imported amounting to 15 per cent, of the ‘imports, it should be separately, 
classified. What kinds of silk exactly have you in mind? 

Mr. Silva .—Wo have not got details of the varieties of imports. Import 
figures are not published by Government in detail. 

President .—Since the last Tariff Board reported, silk is classified into 
four categories. 

Mr. SUva .—^It is possible for the Cu^ms Department to classify under 
a certain number of additional headings. 

President. —Additional headings must bo made in such a way that the 
silk can bo easily distinguished. 

Mr. Silva .—In your last report you have mentioned a number of qualities. 

President .—All that has completely changed. The percentages are quite 
different now. 

Mr. Silva. —^Minohow filature, Minchow re-reeled could form separate 
^classes. 

President. —At present we have got four classifications instead of so 
many. Formerly there was no classification for filature silk, hand-reeled silk 
and dupion silk. Now wo have got all those classifications. Do you still 
think they are not satisfactory P 

Mr. Silva. —The Subdivision adopted is not enough. 

President. —That is why I want you to make a suggestion as to what 
other headings you would like to have. 

Mr. Silva.—li I had the figures of imports of various qualities, I would 
be able to do it. 

President. —Can you tell what quantities are coming in from your 
knowledge of conditions? I was definitely told that very little of Waste 
Product and Dupion Silk is coming in. The bulk of the imports consists 
of filature silk. We have got Japanese filature silk separately shown. 

Mr. Silva .—Japanese silk will be all grouped under one head. 

President .—The only thing I wanted to know is whether under Japanese 
silk there are different qualities coming in. 

Mr. Silva .—Not different qualities so far as I know. At all ewents the 
quality is so high that there is no necessity to subdivide them. They could 
all be grouped under one head. 

President .—But deniers are different, and the Tariff Value is the same. 

Mr. Silva .—-Yes. 

President .—There may be a certain quantity of filature silk coming in 
under “ other sorts 

Mr. Silva .—Japanese silk under “other sorts”. 

President. —No. Filature silk may be coming in under “ other sorts 

Mr. Silva .—Yes. 

President .—Would you prefer to have the duty on the invoice value? 

Mr. Silva.—The Customs Department has always maintained that it is 
not practicable. 

President .—You yourself would agree, if it could be done. 

Mr. Silva .—Yes, but the Customs Department should in any case give us 
more detailed figures. We made a reference to tho Director General of 
Commercial Intelligence and we didn’t get any reply. We suggested that 
attempts should he made to subdivide it into a Large numbej- of classes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You would not suggest any further subdivision. 

Mr. Silva .—I haven’t got details. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—The Cfistom-s Department haven’t got them. 
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Mr. Silva. —Yes, they have got figures. They see the invoices. If the 
import falls below 15 per cent., I don’t suggest that it should bo subdivided. 

President. —Last time the Tariff Board divided silk into the various 
categories and then took the fair selling prices of each Indian category and 
compared it with the imported price of a quality which is competing with 
that Indian quality and arrived at a fair selling price for the measure of 
protection necessary for the industry. 

Mr. Silva. —I accept that method now also. 

President. —In answer to question 69 (o) (6) you say: “Indian filature 
should be given a bounty equivalent to the difference between its fair selling 
price and that of first quality charkha silk What exactly do you mean 
by that? 

Mr. Silva. —The difference between the fair selling price of first quality 
charkha silk and the fair selling price of filature silk ^ould be made good 
to the filature in the form of a bounty. 

President. —The last Tariff Board took these qualities separately and 
they thought that the duty which they have arrived at would bo equal in 
all cases. 

Mr. Silva. —^That was on the findings in that report. 

President. —I am going through the present figures with you. I am 
Baying that the filature silk definitely costs more. 

Mr. Silva. —Even last time there was a difference in the cost of 
manufacture. 

President. —We arrived at Bs. 6-2-6 for first class quality of charkha silk 
and Rs. 6-10-9 for the filature silk, but thou the price of filature silk coming 
into India was definitely higher than the class of silk which was competing 
with charkha silk. Therefore that adjusted itself. 

Mr. Silva. —On the figures before the Tariff Board on that occasion. 

President. —Can you give me present figures? 

Mr. SUva. —Yes. 

President.—In order to find out what amount of bounty is necessary. 

Mr. Silva.—While I accept the finding of the Tariff Board of 1933 that 
the prices of imported silk should be brought up to the fair selling price of 
Indian silk, what I would suggest is that it is not necessary, to raise the 
prices of imported silk to the full extent of the fair selling price of the 
filature silk. There is a difference under actual conditions between the 
prices of filature silk and the price of charkha silk. The price of filature 
silk is higher than the price of charkha silk. If we raise the price of 
foreign silk to the level of filature silk, it would check consumption due to 
the increased cost of silk. 

President. —Quality for quality, the price of filature silk is higher, is it 
not? 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. 

President.—Thereloro you cannot give additional protection to the Indian 
filatures when the quality of their product is different. You were having 
a difference of about 8 annas in the cost of production between the two 
silks on the last occasion. That was due to the difference in quality between 
filature silk and first cla,ss charkha silk. The quality is not the same m 
both cases. Therefore the price difference of 8 annas may be said to represent 
the intrinsic difference in respect of quality. 

Mr Silva.—For that rea-son I do not want to bring up the price of 
imported silk to the level of the price of filature silk. 

President.— That we did on the last occasion. 

Mr. Silva.—I have given you figures. 

Presidcai.—These figures are not satisfactory. T will discuss this point 
again when we com© to the cost of production. After all the cost of produc- 
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tion on the last occasion was accidental. This year alp it may well be 
accidental. Unless you come to the decision of having fair selling prices for 
charkha and filature silk. 

Mr. Silva. —That is why I have not given any figures. 

President. —But you have discussed the, amount which the Government 
will have to pay to the Indian filatures. At present, the production is very 
small, but you must not forget that the taste of the Indian public has 
changed and that the future of the industry lies with filature silk. TcMlay 
it may be one lakh of rupees: in another 5 years it may bo Rs. 10 lakhs. 
To say to Government that the annual expenditure will bo only one lakh 
will not be fair to Government. 

Mr. Silva. —We know what the cost is. 

President. —If the industry deserves protection and if protection is given, 
in future there should be many filatures .set up in the country and all of 
them should have to be paid the same rate of bounty. 

Mr. Silva. —It takes time for filatures to be started. 

President. —I am not quite convinced that a subsidy would be necessary 
for Indian filatures. I would therefore like to see the figures. 

Mr. SUva. —The figures can only be arrived at after you have completed 
your enquiry. 

President. —I am going into the question of the cost of pr^uction of 
filature silk. When I come to discuss your cost of production, it will give 
us an idea as to what you consider to be the fair selling price for one pound 
of filature silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Therefore in answer to that question I am only mentioning 
the principle. 

Prestdenf.—The principle is only justified if the intrinsic quality 
difference is very wide. 

Mr. Silva. —I only want the principle to bo recognised. I want the 
question of principle to be discussed whether it would be to the advantage 
of the country to raise the price of imported silk to a high figure or to the 
minimum which you consider is absolutely necessary. 

President. —If you will give me an instance, wo will know better. 

Mr. Silva. —Take the fair selling price of 1st quality charkha silk. 

President. —Shall we stick to the last Tariff Board’s figures? 

Mr. Silva. —In tha.t case, tlie price of foreign silk. 

President.—What foreign silk? 

Mr. Silva. —The price of foreign filature silk should not rise above the 
level of Rs. 6-2-0. 

President. —Will you give me an example. The costs of production of 
filature silk and country charkha silk were given on the last occasion. The 
difference between the two costs at that time was 8 annas. 

Mr. Silva.—-Yea. 

President. —^That means, 8 annas more is required to produce one pound 
of filature silk, as against the cost of manufacture of first quality charkha 
silk. Now what is your proposal? This 8 annas should be given to the 
filature silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —What for? Is it because the cost is higher? 

Mr. Silva. —The filature should get its duo. 

President .—Irrespective of the price of filature silk in' the country? If 
the filature silk is able to get 8 annas more than the 1st quality charkha 
silk, what grievance have you? Wlmt principle do you want to establish? 

Mr. Silva. —Foreign silk is sold in the country at. 

President.—The quality of foreign silk is different. 
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Mr. Silva. —From that of filature silkf 

President. —I shall prove it to you shortly from the prices that you are- 
able to realise for your filature silk. These have been one rupee higher 
than the prices which the Canton and Japanese filatures realise. I am 
coming to the question of prices in a very short time. I am unable to* 
understand your proposal even on principle. I think that it is most 
unsound when you admit that the intrinsic quality of Indian filature silk 
is superior to the 1st quality charkha silk. 

Mr. Silva. —May 1 put in a. few words? 

President. —Wo have discussed this at some length. If you could give a 
more elaborate note, it would be useful. I want you to give us figures. 

Mr. Silva. —They can only bo had after the completion of the enquiry. 

President. —I want to know what do you think would be the fair selling 
price. 

Mr. Silva. —The figures can only be hypothetical. 

President. —At present you want to discuss on principle the question of 
bounty. 

Mr. Silva. —Take the cost of 1st quality charkha silk as given in the 
last Tariff Board’s report, viz.. Its. 6-12-4. My proposal is that the cost to 
the consumer should never rise above that. The duty that you levy on, 
imported silk would bring up the price of foreign silk to that level. 

President. —I am not prepared to admit that there is no difference between 
the 1st quality charkha silk and the quality of filature silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Apart from quality, the price of foreign silk would rise to 
Rs. 5-12. Taking that as the cost of the 1st quality charkha silk, tl^ 
consumer would not have to pay more than Rs. 5-12. If the filature is 
entitled to anything over and above tliat, give it to the filature in the shape 
of a bounty. That is the return which tlio filature gets. 

President. —That is to say, tho filature silk deserves more protection 
than charkha silk, 

Mr. Silva. —It is for you to judge. 

President. —Tho costs are different. The quality is different. The two 
things are not comparable. 1 do not understand your proposal. 

Mr. Silva. —I will take another occasion to convince you. 

President. —At present I am not at all convinced. 

Mr. Silva. —If you place the filature on tho same level as charkha, then 
the position becomes very difficult. 

President. —I am not putting the two on a par. I say that the two 
things are not be compared. 

President. —With regard to question 69 (b), you want the present form 
of protection to continue namely ad valorem plus specific duties. 

Mr. Silva .—Yea. 

President. —But in reply to question 69 (c) you say that the specific 
duty may be reduced after five years. Do you want this to bo done by 
Government automatically? Suppose protection is granted for 10 years. 
You say that the specific duty may bo reduced by 25 per cent, after 5 years 
and by another 25 per cent, after seven years. How is this to be effected ? 

Mr. Silva. —That would be the understanding on which protection would 
be given at present. But naturally there would be an enquiry of some 
sort or another. 

President. —Do- you want a Tariff Board enquiry after 5 years or do you 
want the Government of India’s departmental enquiry? 

Mr. SiJra.—Import figures will be known. Production in the country is 
also known. 

President. —How to arrive at the measure of protection? 
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Mr. Silva. —Ry some sort of machinery. 

President. —Do you mean tliat the Tariff Board should recommend a 
special machinery to be set upP 

Mr. Siha. —If Government give protection on that scale, it would I 
think be reasonable to expect that Government should keep itself informed. 

President. —Now how to arrive at the moa.sure of protection? If you 
say tha.t the specific duty should be reduced by 25 per cent, automatically, 
I can understand the Government of India doing it without referring the 
question to anybody else. But if you say after enquiry, then it is of no 
value. 

Mr. Silva. —Unless very strong reasons prevail, protection would be 
diminished! to the extent of 26 per cent. 

President. —It will all depend on the conditions prevailing then. If you 
say that the. duty may be reduced by 25 per cent, after some years, it will 
be of no value. When the enquiry takes place, it may bo found that the 
duty can be reduced by 50 per cent. 

Mr. Silva.' —We assume that the conditions will be normal. 

President. —-You say that the duty may be reduced by 60 per cent, at the 
end of 7 years. If the conditions are normal, do you think that the cost 
of production would be reduced by 60 per cent, in that period? Is that 
your proposal? 

Mr. Silva. —I say that specific duty may be reduced and not the 
ad valorem duty. 

President. —That is to say, the cost of production would go down. A 
reduction of 60 per cent. in. the cost of production would be achieved within 
7 years. 

Mr. Silva. —I suggest a reduction of 26 per cent, iu the, specific duty 
after 5 years and not in the ad valorem duty. 

President. —The specific duty can only be reduced if your costs are reduced. 

Mr. Silva. —Specific duty is only half of the total duty. 

I'resident. — Ad valorem, duty plus specific duty represents the amount of 
protection. 

Mr. Silva.—Yes. 

President. —It does not matter whether you call it ad valorem or specific 
duty. The whole of it is regarded as protection. 

Air. Silva. —Quite so. 

President. —Therefore when you suggest a reduction of 60 per cent, iu 
the specific duty, to that extent protection will be reduced. That means, 
to that extent, the cost of production would be reduced. 

Mr. Silva. —Let us suppose 100 is the cost. 

President. —You are saying that 50 per cent., of the specific duty should 
be reduced. 

Mr. Silva, —It forms only one half of the total duty. 

President. —One third or one half—it does not matter. I am not talking 
of that. I say to that extent the cost of production must be reduced. I 
do not know at present whether the industry will he protected and if 
protected whether the duty will be 25 per cent, or 50 per cent, and whether 
the Board will accept your proposal that protection should bo given in the 
shape of ad valorem duty plus specific duty. One thing is quite clear that 
the cost of production must be reduced before the duty is reduced. 

Mr. Silva, —According to my proposal, the ad valorem duty will remain 
the samo. It is only the specific duty that will be reduced after some years. 

President. —About the other two questions, I think it must be admitted 
that in case protection is granted, to the raw silk industry, the other duties 
will have to bo adjusted. It will all depend upon the amount of protection 
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granted. Therefore I do not want to take up your time unnecessarily with 
rtigard to the other two questions. The only question that I would like to 
discuss now is your reply to question 74, The other point about Government 
grant I will take up with the Government of Mysore and other local Govern¬ 
ments. If you have any definite suggestions to make with regard to research 
which the Government should carry out, you might let us know. 

My. Silva. —My suggestion will come under the general heading. 

President.’ —Have you anything particular in view which you would like 
the Government to carry outp Your Government is now different. That 
Government being more sympathetic to you, you might be able to tell ua 
something which we might ask them when we go to Madras. 

Mr. Silva. —They are doing tlie same kind of work as the Government of 
Mysore. 

President. —They have now taken it up in a more serious manner. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —In reply to question 74, you say that there will be a reduction 
of 60 per cent, in the ebst of production if the industry is adequately 
protected. Do you mean that there will bo that much reduction in the total 
cost of silk or also in the cost of cocoons? 

Mr. Silva. —Tho cost of cocoons forms such a large percentage of the 
total cost. It is 80 per cent, of the cost of raw silk. 

President. —In what period would there be that reduction? Would it 
take about 10 years? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President, —I will deal with your memorandum just after 6 minutes. In 
the meantimo 1 will ask my colleague to take up your replies to the 
questionnaire. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it that you have been intimately connected with 
the silk industry for a very long period. 

Mr. Silva. —For over 15 years. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I suppose, being intimately connected with the industry 
you have studied conditions of tho industry in India as well as in foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, as far as it lies in my power. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In answer to the President, you talked of certain slogans. 

Mr. Silva. —Only about the winding quality. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you think that those slogans are absolutely without 
basis ? 

Mr. Silva.~l have said that the difference to the handloom weaver is so 
immaterial as not to count. 

Mr. Anklesaria."The point is whether those so-called defects are 
irremediable or can be remedied if the industry is properly encouraged and 
developed. 

Mr. Silva. —They can be remedied. I have also given the costs of 
remedying those defects. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That cost would not be prohibitive. 

Mr. Silva. —Under present conditions it is prohibitive because the price 
is so low. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^What are the defects which are irremediable in your 
opinion ? 

Mr, Silva. —There is nothing which is irremediable. I would like to 
make myself a little more clear. I say the weaver finds it absolutely 
necessary to transfer the silk from the skein on to the weaving plant; that 
is a necessary process in the stage of weaving. In the course of that process 
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tljo removal of these defeats is duo automatically. But if we try to iiiiprovo 
the quality of raw silk by adding that cost to the process which we ordinarily 
carry out in the filature it would increase the cost of silk and to that 
extent it would be a wasteful process; that is my submission. 

Mr. .Anklemria. —Can these defects bo remedied or not? 

Mr. Silva. —In the ordinary normal process they are remedied but 
romediod at a slower pace; that is the only difference, 

Mr. Ankle-mria. —I take it that if the industry is properly encouraged 
those defects will no longer exist? 

Mr. Silva. —It would bo necessary to consider that point from an economic 
point of view. That process has to be carried out by the weaver in the 
course of his work and the weaver is in a position to remove those defects, but 
is it economical or not that is the question. 

Mr. Aeiklem/iu .—At present it won’t bo economical? 

Mr. Silva. —At present it is a necessary process. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it economical to the weaver to follow that process? 

Mr. Silva, —Where it is absolutely necessary how can wo say whether it 
is economical or not, but this defect that exists, that is to say these impurities 
that exist can be removed. The weaver is in a position to do it and has 
to do it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it economical? Would it add such an amount to the 
cost of production that it would not he economical for the Indian producer 
to produce silk in competition with his foreign rival? 

Air. Silva. —If you refer to charkha 1 think it would not bo economical. 

Mr. Anklesaria.^You agree that the charkha is bound to disappear 
before the filature in course of time? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes in course of time. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And you agree with me that the sooner it does the 
better? 

Mr. Silva. —Certainly, it is to my personal interest? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would the disappearance of charkha entail any, 
hardship on the weaver? One witness told u.s yesterday that the weaver 
would be absorbed in the filature and there would not be any undue hardship. 

Mr. Silva. —I do not think they would be absorbed, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would there be any avoidable hardship? Can you 
suggest any means of employing them? 

Mr. Silva. —One point to be remembered is that the charkha. rceler does 
not exclusively restrict his activities to charkha reeling only. He is also 
a landlord and the charkha does not work all the year round like a filature. 

Air, .Anklesaria. —So 1 take it, in your opinion there would not be any 
real hardship involved on the reelcr if the charkha disappears and is replaced 
by filature? 

ilfr. Silva. —Not to such an extent ^ to outweigh the advantages. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Suppose you were out to develop your country’s industry 
would you take the risk? 

Mr, Silva. —1 would and after all it is a very small risk. 

President, —There are 3,000 charkhas in Mysore? 

Mr. Silva. —Ye.s. 

Air. .Anklesaria. —You have studied the economic conditions in India as 
well a.s in foreign countries in connection with tlio soricultural industry so 
far as it lay in you. Can you tell me why Japan competes so very suecossfully, 
with India? 

Mr. SHva. —For the same reason that it competes with evety pthe^ 
country and in so many other kinds of manufacture. 
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Mr. AtiJdesaria.^Is there any inherent advantage in Japan in regard to 
production of silk which India does not possess? 

Mr. Silva. —Inherent advantage in. the quality of the cocoon, the economic 
conditions of the country, the intelligende of the labour employed .... 

Mr. Anklemria.—'Do you suggest that the Indian labour is not 
intelligent P 

Mr. Silva. —At the moment tliey are not. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say in your memorandum that so far as Indian 
labour is concerned in sericulture it can compare all right with Japanese 
labour. 

Mr. Silva. —It does but it is not merely a que.stion of a few labourers 
trained in filatures; I mean the level of intelligence. 

Air. Anlde.xaria. —Your point, I take it, is that in cour.se of time the 
charkha will disappear and sooner it do»! the better. I take it that as 
regards filature labour India has nothing to learn from Japan? 

Mr. Silva. — f w'ould not say “ nothing ”, I say that if I am pitted 
against a Japanese filature I can compete. 

Mr. Anklesaria. — Bo I take it that Japan docs not enjoy such a 
tremendous advantage over India as regards labour* as would not enable 
India to compete successfully if the industry was properly encouraged? 

Mr. Silva. —I say so far as filatures aro concerned labour can be trained 
within six months time and in some cases earlier. 

Mr. Anklesaria.- —So that in six months time if people begin to train the 
labour they would be as efficient as your foreign rivals? 

Air. Silva. —Yes in our filature. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Are there any inherent di.sadvantnges under which 
India suffers w'hich would not enable it to compete successfully with Japan. 
You say so far as labour is concerned there is no such disadvantage. 

Air. Silva. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I understand that the only reason w’hy Japan beats its 
competitors is that Japan has been able to organise its industry on a huge 
production scale. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, and over a large number of years, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So far as India is concerned there cannot bo any large 
scale production at present? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Because there 9 ,re no filatures numerous enough to 
allow of it. 

Air. Silva.—ThaA is so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —But in course of time with help from Oovernmont cither 
in the shape of bounty or protection, whatever it may be, you find nothing 
to prevent filatures starting in India? 

Mr. Silva. —No, provided other conditions are improved side by side, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is your experience that so far as mulberry cultivation 
is concerned, it expands rapidly and effectively with the change in price. 
In T. Narsipur a change in price immediately brouglit under cultivation 
3,332 more acres. 

Air. Silva. —For 15 or 16 months there was a continuous increase in 
price, wJiich gave an impetus. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Mulberry cultivation does expand rapidly and 
effectively ? 

Mr. Silva. —Fairly rapidly. 

Air.. Anklesaria. —If the prices are remunerative there will be no difficulty 
in starting mulberry culth'ation in response to it? 
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Mr. Silva, —No. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —As regards large scale production the last TarifE Board 
found that 200 basiirs would be a good economic unit. Do you want more 
basins? 

Mr. Silva. —I personally am in favour of a smaller unit because a smaller 
unit will bo more easily workable in respect of the organisation of the 
supply of oocoons. 

Mr. Anklesariu,. —In Japan there are filatures with 3,000 basins? 

Mr. Silva.— And they are working economically but their cocoon supply 
is better organised, 

Mr. Anklesaria, —In fact they have passed a law last year penalising 
small filatures. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, because there the cocoon supply is assured. 

Mr. Ankleaaria. —^Production on a large scale would depend upon the 
assured supply of cocoons; if you therefor© encourage the cocoon producing 
industry by suitable means you will be able to have an as.sured supply of 
cocoons P 

Mr. Silva. —Certainly. 

Mr. Anklesaria.. —I’hcre are no cocoons coming,into India to compete with 
Iiidiiui cocoons so J suppose tariff protection is out of the question for 
cocoons. 

Mr. S'dva. —It is quite unnecessary. 

Mr. Anklesaria. — It must be helped somehow and the only means is by 
bounty, or is there any other methodIn order to get an assured supply 
of cocoons you require cocoon producers to bo encouraged by the State and 
the encouragement, so far as the form of that encouragement is concerned 
by tariff protection is out of the question; it does not apply. 

Mr. Silva.—Sa. 

31 r. Anklesaria. — Ex hypofhesi you wmnt help for the cocoon producer, 
tliei'oEore the only method of help will be by means of a bounty. 

Mr. Silva. —I wouldn’t sa.y only method. 

Ml'. Anklesaria. —What is the other method? 

Mr. Silva. —The indirect method of taxing the produce of the cocoon, 
that is raw silk, 

Mr. A nkle.saria. —How ? 

Mr. Silva. —By levying a. protective duty on raw silk which is produced 
out of cocoons .you would naturally benefit the Indian cocoon producer. 

Air. Anklesaria. —And it would not involve any disadvantage to the 
handloom weaver's? 

Mr. Silva. —I have no objection to bounty in particular but I do not 
believe that a bounty can be given to cocoon producers because it would be 
unworkable. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Do you know that cocoon producers have been helped 
by means of bounty in France, Cssechoslovakia and other countries? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, but conditions of production there are different; there 
cocoon.s are irroduced once a year and the cocoons can be brought to a 
central market and some kind of control can be exercised over the 
sale of cocoons. Hero it is not possible to exercise control. 

il/r. Anklesaria. —Suppose I say control can be exercised? 

Mr. Silva. —If it cun be exercised it might be possible to do it. But 
Indian cocoons have to be marketed soon after they are harvested; that is 
a very important consideration. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Bounties can be given in various forms not merely in 
cash. 

Air. Silva .— That is so. 

16 A 
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Mr. Ankleaaria .— As I undei-stand it from other representations if an 
assured price of 5 uiiiias per lb. of cocoon is possible, then the Indian 
industry will not have much to complain. 

Mr. Silva .— You mean the cocoon industry? 

Mr. Anklcmria .— The whole industry. If you help the basic industry 
then if tho subsidiary proee.s,ses are carried on on economic lines they would 
not require much protection. 

Mr. Silva. —That df^pciids on the price of tho foreign silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You admit that the cocoon price is the biggest 
ingredient in the cost of production? 

Air. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you arc assured of 5 annas a pound for cocoons, then 
the industry will have very little to complain. 

Mr. Silva.. —I would like to qualify that statement, Tho Sericultural 
Industry is different from tho raw silk industry and one has to hoar in 
mind that the ultiniato tost is tho cost of raw silk to the consumer. If tho 
cost of cocoons is low, wo can feel assured that tho ultimate consumer will 
have to pay loss. If we say that tho price of cocoons should ho raisi'd to a 
certain limit, it i.s necessary for us to determine what that limit should be 
ivitli reforcnco to the price of foreign silk, because silk is a world commodity. 

Air. .AnklKsaria. —So far as raw silk is concerned, it is amenable to the 
law affectins.^, manufacture of all products, viz., economics of largo scale 
inoduetion to which cocoon producing is not amenable. 

Air. Silva. —Quito so, 

Mr. .Anfdesnria .— You admit that. 

Air, Silva .— Yes. 

Mr. Anklcsaria .— Reeling is a manufacturing process. 

Air. Silva.—Ya^.. 

Air. Anklesirria. —And by large scale machinery and large scale organisa¬ 
tion you rod much more economically than on a .smaller scale. 

Air. Silva.—YeA. 

Air. Anklesaria.—So if you have a largo scale reeling, you would be ablo 
to compete with your foreign rivals. 

Air. Silva .— I’rovided other conditions are oiiual. Provided tho raw 
material is assured to mo at a roasamable rate. 

rre-ndent.—li. you aro not assured of an adequa.te supply of tho raw 
material, thou there is no case for protection. 

Mr. Silva .— No. 

rrc.vident.—lt is no use telling us that there is no adequate supply of 
raw material. My colloague has repeatedly pointed out that tho basic 
imhistry is the cocoon irulostry and therefore ho wants to know whether 5 
annas a lb. of cocoon would be a reasonable price to i>ay in ordo?' to get an 
a.ssui'cd supply of your raw material on which tho whole industry is based. 

Mr. Silva. —Whether 5 anna.s is reasonable or not would have to bo 
determined on tho price of similar articles in other countrio.s. Silk is a 
world commodity and tho Indian price should, as far as possible, bo on a 
level with tho price of foreign silk. 

President. —Do you moan to say that the conditions in this country are 
.similar to tho conditions in other countries as rog-ards the co.st of mulberry 
cultivation on which the cocoon industry is based. He hiUi been telling you 
that the cocoon industry is .an important industry. You cannot producer 
cocoon.s without mulberry cultivation and tho mulberry cultivation is oven 
dilferent in dilT('rent countries. 'I'horefore to say that the thing slnmld bo 
based and comi)arcd with oihor countries is quite a different thing altogether. 
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Mr. An/cissaria.—Mulberry cultivation expands effectively with the 
change in price. If there is a remunerative price, mulberry cultivation, 
mounts up. 

Mr. Silvu. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklemria. —There is no natural disadvantage as regards mulberry 
cultivation. You cannot roach a limit in mulberry cultivation. In a 
country liko Japan which is limited in space you cannot havo mulbei'ry lands 
as abundant as in India. 

Mr. Silva. —The last Tariff Board has recorded that India can not only' 
compare with but excel Japan. 

President. —I had better take you through tho cost figures first. You 
don’t want this to be discussed confidentially. 

Mr. Silva. —I am not particular. 

President. —On how many basins is this cost based? 

Mr. Silva. —It is based on 37 basins. 

President. —The price of cocoons that you Iiavo given is Ils. 4-9-3'2. 

Mr. iSilra.—That is the actual cost. 

President. —Now the actual I understand is 4 annas 0 pics per pound of 
cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —About that. 

President. —And the rendita you have assumed is I7'3. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President.—B years ago you w'cro able to give us a rendita of 15-5 on 
five days weight. Is that correct? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —You just now gave me to understand that it is not possible 
to get 5 days weight cocoons in the area where the filature is situated. You 
say in Kollegal it is not available. It is 3 days weight. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore you are at a di.sadvantago so far as raw material 
is concerned from going from Mysore to Madras. 

Mr. Silva. —There is variation in price also. When I buy fifth day 
cocoon, I havo got to pay 10 per cent, extra. 

President. —Will 10 per t*nt. extra compensate in two pounds of cocoons? 

Mr. Silva. —17-3 minus 1-7. 

President. —It just tallies. 

Mr. iSilva. —More or less. 17-3 includes double cocoons. .Last time there 
wore no double cocoons. 

President. —1^3 this the price for cross breed? 

Mr. Silva, —Average price for both. 

President. —What pcrcentagf' of cross-breed are you using wbeu you 
put down a price of Rs. 4-D-3-2? 

Mr. Silva. —From the point of view of the rocler there is very little 
difference in actual cost between cross brood and Mysore cocoons, hocanse 
when I buy cross breed cocoons, I havo to pay for double cocoons also winch 
f(3rm at least 10 per cent. 

President. —If you say 10 per cent., you are not able to get any price 
for double cocoons. 

'Mr. Silva. —Something under an anna a pound. 

President. —I do not know whether that statement is ([uito correct. My 
information is that you got 2 to 3 annas. 

Mr. Silva. —For dry cocoons and not green. I buy green. 

President. —Is this for green? 
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jl/j'. Silva.- —Nobody buys double cocoons green from us. 

Presiderd. —^When. you buy at 4 annas 6 pies per pound, you say you get 
botb kinds. 

Mr, Silva. —Yes. 

'President. —3 days weight is not green cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —Tt is, raw or green. 

Pre.ddent .—You mean not conditioned? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. I pay the same price as I pay for reelablo ones. I 
liavo got to separate them. I don’t got any immediate sale for them. I 
keep them until they get dry and then only I can .sell them. So the price 
I get for double cocoons works out to something les.s than one anna a pound. 

President. —I have got to make enquiries about that. Have you made 
that deduction in your calculation? 

Mr. Silva. —Not here. 17-3 is my gross figure. 

Pn.vident. —I am talking of Its. 4-9-3*2. There must he a certain 
allowance for double cocoons. That has been excluded from the total co.st. 
You will be able to tell me what the cross breed pi-oduotion will be. If you 
take 4 annas 6 pies as the i^rice, I want to know whether you are in a 
position to get cross breeds for the whole of your production. 

Mr. Silva. —I am not in a position to get cro.ss breed. I mnst get both 
qualities. I could not get on that side cross breeds enough for the entire 
filature. 

President. —^You don’t think by using cross breeds you would be able to 
reduce the cost. 

Mr. Silva. —From my experience I say there is very little difference 
between the final yield from cross breed and pure Mysore cocoons. 

President. —I thought you were referring to univoltines. 

Mr. Silva. —I have had no opportunity of reeling these. What I want 
to say is what we gain in cross breeds in one direction, we lose in another. 
So far there is very little adv'antage in using the cross breeds. If the 
quality is improved, there would be some advajitage to the reeler. 

President. —What do you think is the reasonable figure to take tor 
Kollegal? 

Mr. Silva. —150 basins. 

President. —^Would you consider that as economic unit? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

l^resident.—Vfill you give me the cost of production of 150 ba,sins? 

Mr. Silva. —^You mean in the form of a statement. 

President. —Yes. You propose to have 150 basins for your filature, I 
find here your cost for 37 basins is hi^i as compared with 200 basins adopted 
by the last Tariff Board. 

'Mr. Silva.—We have got all of them worked out. 

President.—h&at Tariff Board’s figure was Rs. 1-0-11 excluding the raw 
material and yours is Rs, l-14-4'9. If I take one anna for depreciation 
which you have included, it comes to Rs. 1-1-11 or say Rs. 1-2 as against 
Rs. 1-14-4-9 of yours. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Wliere have you included interest? 

Mr. Silva. —No, I have not included interest. The last Tariff Board 
allowed only supervision and not management. In my statement supervision 
and management is included. 

President.- —It is included. If you will turn to page IGO of the la.st 
Tariff Board’s report you will find that supervision and management is 
given there. Your point is that you prefer a smaller economic unit. I am 
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pointing out that tho larger the economic unit, the lesser the overhead 
charges. 

Mt. Silva. —I agree with you. 

President. —That is why I want to know the cost of your filature which 
will have 150 basins. Will you kindly give us a revised statement? 

Mr, Silva. —This is the actual cost. 

President. —You have shifted as late as 25th November, 1937. 

Mr. Silva. —^We are training a great proportion of our labour at present. 
In addition to those wlu> are able to give us tho minimum output, wo have 
also got to train others for the purpose of expansion. 

President. —Oould you give me a statement on the lines given on page 
160 of the last Tariff Boardbs report for 150 basins? 

Mr. Silva. —I have got that worked out and will .send you a statement 
later on. 

President. —I am .iust turning to your note which you have submitted 
and which you want the Board to consider. The first point is with regard 
to the production of silk. I have got the figures of waste. I have tried 
and calculated it oven on the basis of that and I find that the figures given 
by tho Mysore Government are more or le.ss correct. The export of silk 
waste was about 31 lakhs of pounds. I am talking of all India figures. I 
was referring to the second point which you have raised about Tndi.Tu produc¬ 
tion. Yoii have raised two questions: one is with regard to the production 
of Mysore and another is with regard to the total production which the 
Board estimated as 20 lakhs of lbs. for all India. 

Mr. Silva. —May I draw your attention to the fact that your figure 
probably includes wild waste, not only mulberr.y. 

President. —The thing that is exported is .all mulberry waste. For the 
last 5 years according to Customs figures it comes to 31 lakLs of lbs. 

Mr. Silva. —I have also got the Customs figures here. The exports for 
1934-35 are ; — 

Mulberry.. . 3,66,900 

Wild waste. 2,97,400 


6,64,000 


President.—The Board took only mulberry and the production of silk 
came to 20 lakhs. Those figures were supplied to us by the Provincial 
Governments. Do you think that the figures given by Provincial Govern¬ 
ments are wrong? 

Mr. Silva.—1 venture to suggest that they should be .supplemented by 
applying the other test. 

President .—As I have told .you thi.s test is very difficult to apply unless 
I know the total waste from the charkha silk. The Bengal figure is much 
lower than what they themselves estimate. Taking all local Government s 
figures we arrived at this figure. 

Mr. Silva.—We have this advantage that all the silk waste in India is 
exported overseas. 

President .—I do not know that. That is a proposition which cannot bo 
accepted in toto that 100 per cent, silk waste is exported. 

Mr. Silva,—The Tariff Board even said so. 

President .—Since 1931 the position has been different. 

Mr. There is no other industry started in India which absorbs 

silk waste. j 
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President, —No. 1 am not able to cheek the waste which is lying in 
stock. 

Mr. ^!ilva. —The waste which would bo lying in stock could be estimated 
= on a certain basis. 

President. —The.se estimates are based on the actual production. 

Mr. Silva. —That itself is dependent on tbo total acreage under mulberry. 

President. —Do you think that the inulbcriy acreage is wrong? Mysore 
' bases it as 260 lbs. an acre taking 3 crops. ^ 

Mr. Silva. —I don’t say the acreage is wrong but to conclude that we 
do actually get 21,0 lbs. of cocoons from every acre is a far less reliable 
assumption than one based on the actual production. 

President. —I am not at present in a position to contradict all local 
Governments who have supplied figures on the basis of silk waste which 
afo reliable. 

Mr. Silva. —The figures of seaborne statistics are certainly reliable. 

Pre.Hident. —The 'J’ariff Board in the pa.st has always trostod the loc.al 
Governments and Indian States in several of tlunr cncpiiries and tliey have 
never regretted it. In this case they have taken as much care as possible 
in arriving at these figures. 

Mr. Silva. —I refer to a higher authority, the Government of India. The 
export of silk waste has been based on the figures collected by the Government 
of India. 

President. —Who exports them? 

Mr. Silva .—The ordinary merchants. 

President. —That is the whole point. Do you think that merchants 
figures are more correct or Governments’ figure.s are more correct? 

Mr. Silva. —Custom figures. 

President. —Wo won’t discu.ss this question further. We will now tako 
up this question which you have raised about univoltino races. This is 
rather important bccaiiso you think that the cost of production can be 
substantially roduced and India would be in a position to do away with 
protection. 

Mr. Silva.—Yes that is my belief. 

President. —That is why yonr note on this question is rather important. 

Mr. Anklusarin..—It is rather interesting. 

President. —But beloro wo tackle this question, I want to know what 
had been the position in Mysore, when jrou were in Bangalore, f want to 
know whether the My.sore Governmonfc liave carried out any experiments 
in the pa,st with regaril to the univoltino worms. 

Mr. Silva.- —They are continuously cultivating univoltino races for the 
purpose of cross-breed production. So, they have sufficient experience. 

Pre.sident.—When everybody admits that univoltine gives you more silk 
and there is no danger of pebrine as pointed out by you and the cost of 
production i.s substantially reduced, why have the Mysore Government not 
taken to that and why are they confining their attention to cross-breed ? 
Is it due to temperature or climate that they aro not having .sufficient 
experiments conducted ? 

Mr. Silva. —They will bo in a position to answer that. 

President.—I (jroposo to send your note to them and ask for their reply. 

Mr. Silva. —I have no objection to that. 

President. —I cam not in a position to say whether sufficient attention 
has been given to it or not. 

Mr. Silva. —Trials on on adequate siailo .should be made not only in 
Mysore but in various parts of India. 
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president. —You say that “ Mr. llama Rao condemned, the scheme as 
totally unsuitable for reasnn.s which, 1 regret, have failed to convince me ”, 

Mr. Silva. —Ho will probably be able to toll you. 

President .—When you inako a statement of that kind. 

Mr. Silva. —So far as 1 am concerned, they have failed to convince me; 
otherwise 1 would not have mentioned it. 

President. —Unless it can be substantiated, wc cannot accept it. A man 
of his experience cannot condemn a scheme without having gone minutely 
into the details? 

Mr. Silva. —The reasons given to me when the matter was discussed did 
not convince me that an experiment should not be made. 

rresident .—You your.self say that they are making experiments on 
univoltines. 

Mr. Silva.—They are cultivating what they call univoltines. If you 
refer to the note on cross-breed seed, you will find that the univoltinc which 
they are cultivating is not univoltino at all. We cannot base our conclusions 
on experiments carried out on that scale. 

President. —You talk about leaves in the same note. That is an 
importiint jjoint. Experiments are being made about the mulberry trbe, 

Mr. Silva. —That does not require any further explanation. 

rresnli'irt .—1 think the Tariff Board recognised the possibility of 
reduction of cost on that account. 

Mr. Silva. —it is recognised by all. All that I ask is that the pace should 
be increased. 

President. —That is also what we want. They say that they cannot do 
away entirely with bush mulberry. You have yourself stated that the 
number of trees required will ho 67 lakhs. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, to replace entirely 30,000 acres of hush mulbony. 

President.—The substitution of trees for bush mulberry will reduce costs 
suhstanti.ally. But there should he a combination of both. 

Mr. Silva .—Yes. Mine is not a< detailed plan of work but only a general 
statement of the case. 

President. —As regards the measure of protection, we have gone into it 
in detail. It will all depend upon tho cost of prpduetion. In the first 
paragraph you say “ In determining the measure of protection to charkha 
silk the last Tariff Board came to the conclusion that 60 per cent, of tho 
output was of tho fir.st quality. If so, this can only refer to Bengal silk 
as in Mysore the proportion is much smaller, perhaps not more than 20 to 
26 per cent ”. Wo have given an explanation as to why wo did not take 
the Bengal costs. We have to arrive at the measure of protection for the 
whole of India. Whilst giving the details of each province, we have to 
select what *e consider to be the economic unit. Last time we did not 
confine ourselves only to Mysore or to Bengal. The only thing we did was 
to confine ourselves to Mysore so far as the cost of cocoons was concerned. 
Generally what wo have to decide is: what is tho fair price to pay to an 
agriculturist in order to induce a cultivator to continue to grow mulberry? 
We have done so in tho sugar enquiry. We have done so in tho paper 
enquiry and we have done tho same in various other enquiries. On that 
basis we fixed 6 annas a.s the fair price for cocoons per lb. 

Mr. Silva. —It i.s unfortunate in this way that those who were not 
familiar with reeling were unable to appreciate at its true value the 
difference which you mentioned and which you gave in tho form of rendita. 
3'hat was something not intelligible. On the other hand to them it was a 
question of figures, Tho Tariff Board say that the cost of cocoons is 4 anna.s 
per lb. Neverthele.ss, they have calculated the cost at a higher figure. 

President. —Wo have stated why we did not take that figure. 
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Mr. SUva.—^Bnt they were not able to understand it owing to insufRciont 
knowledge of the subject. 

President, —As regards rendita. 

Mr. Silwi.. —I beg to withdraw this particular paragraph (No. 3) because 
recently I had some experiments carried out and I found there was really 
a difference of 3 lbs. between the 1st quality and the 3rd quality. 

President. —What about your 4th paragraph? 

Mr. Silva. —It would be quite all right. 

President. —^You say that the working costs are based on nilnimum outlay 
and maximum production. You also say that the output per basin can be 
taken 1§ lbs. 

Mr. Silva. —Although the capacity of the reelor is li lbs., we should not 
under all circumstances take that as the minimum production. 

President. —If .vou look at the figures of production, the bulk of the 
production was 28/30 denier. Therefore the Tariff Board based its calcula¬ 
tion on that figure. 

Mr. Silva. —It is quite correct so far as it goes, but some allowance 
should be made for this factor, viz., that all the 200 reelers are not equal. 

President. —It means they are not efficient if they are not equal. 

Mr. Silva. —.Some must be necessarily inefficient. Some have got to be 
trained. 

President. —The Tariff Board cannot base its calculations on inefficient 
production. There cannot be any variation between reeW and reeler. 

Mr. Silva. —I think some allowance must be made in that regard. 

President. —We never encourage inefficiency. We never discriminate 
between one reeler and another, becau.se of inefficient production, 

Mr. Silva. —If I have 200 reelers, some 10 or 12 may be absent on a 
particular day. 

President. —On that account do you want to penalise the consumer? 

Mr. Silva. —I do not want to penalise the consumer. All I say is that 
it is unreasonable not to make some allowance. 

President. —No allowance can be made for sickness or inefficiency. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say that if univoltine cocoon is available in India 
or at least in Mysore, protection would be unnecessary. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, that is my opinion. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Because the cost of production of raw silk depends 
very substantially on cocoons. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Coceon is the chief item in the co.st. 

Mr. Silva. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards your opinion about univoltines, would .you 
pit your experience against the experience of the Sericultural Department 
of the Mysore Government? 

Mr. Silva. —The experience of the Mysore Sericultural Department has 
not been placed before me. It is not known to me. I only know they are 
rearing univoltine worms. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You may take it from me that the Mysore Sericultural 
Department has been experimenting for the last 15 years and has found 
that the univoltine will not do economically. Are you prepared to 
contradict their exjierience? 

Mr. Silva. —I do not want to contradict it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^You may take it that that is their experience. 

Mr. (Silva;—Very well. 
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Mr, AiiMe.mria. —Are you in a position to say from your own knowledge 
and from your own experience that they are not correct in their opinion? 

Mr. Silva. —I have not said that they are not correct. The Department 
has not given me its opinion. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —You take it from me that that is their opinion. If 
that is the opinion of the Mysore Sericultural Department, you would not 
think yourself fit to contradict it from your own personal experience. 

Mr. Silva. —No, I would not. 

Air. .Ankle,sari'i, —That is my point. 

Air. Silva. —It depends on how and where the experience has been, 
gained. 

Air. An.kle.fiaria. —I won’t persevere in that. I understand—if you want, 
you can contradict mo—that India suffers under no inherent disadvantage 
which will not enable it to compete successfully with Japan. I put that 
propositon to you. 

Mr. Silva. —You put it in such a broad arid emphatic ma.nner that it is 
very difficult for mo to say that I entirely agree or entirely disagree. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The claim of the Sericultural Industry to protection 
was investigated by the last .Tariff Board and you agree with their conclusions 
entirely. 

Air. Silva, —Yes. 

Mr. Anlcle.iaria. —They found that so far as India was concerned, India 
suffered under no oeonomio disadvantage or any other natural disadvantage 
which would not enable it to compete successfully with any rival in the 
world. 

Mr. Silva.~That was so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The Tariff Board also came to thO' conclusion that unless 
and until Government carried out certain measures recommended by them, 
no amount of protection would make tho silk industry stand on its own 
legs- against foreign competitors. Do you agree with that? 

Air. Sdua. —Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Now if India ha,s got all those natural advantages, do 
you agree that the reason why the Indian industry is not able to compete 
is that there has been very unfair competition from foreign countries like 
Japan. You mention the word dumping in your memorandum. 

Air. Silva. —Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —If tliat dumping could be removed or prevented, the 
Indian industry would be able to stand on its own legs. 

Air. Silva. —Yes, with the help of the measures recommended by the 
Board. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Ye.s, Two things are required, viz., Government should 
carry out the measures recommended by the Tariff Board and dumping 
should be stopped. 

Air. Nilra.—Quite so. 

Air. Anklesaria. —You base that allegation about dumping—it may be a 
fact but as a lawyer I use tho word “ allegation ”—on depreciated currencies 
of India’s rivals and bountie.s given by Chinese and Jajjanese Governments. 

Air, Silva. —On the last occasion, it was so. But this time. 

ilfr. Anklesaria. —The same conditions obtain now. 

Mr. Silva. —Probably. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Why do you say “probably”? 

Air. Silva. —Because I have not myself suggested that, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say that you agree with the last Tariff Board’s 
findings. 
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Mr. Silm. —On the last occasion I myself brought it to their notic#.. 

Mr. Ankhaaria. —The same conditions obtain now. 

Mr. Silvti. —I am not sure because there is no such thing as bounty this 
time. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —So far as the last Tariff Board was concerned they 
found that bounties by Government to foreign producers and the deprecia¬ 
tion of the exchange were partly the cause of failure of India to .stand 
foreign competition. 

Mr. Silva. —Partly. 

Mr. Anklraaria. —What are the other reasons? 

Mr. Silva. —There is the fall in tho price of commodities. 

Mr. Ankleaaria. —You mean tha generol depression? India alone was 
not affected by the depression? 

Mr. Silva. —I am talking of world depression, depression in Japan and 
China—an all round depression in the price of commodities. 

Mr. Ankle.wia. —I take it you will agree with the Tariff Board that 
if these conditions are removed the Indian industry will be able to stand 
on its own legs agaimst foreign rivals? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Mr. Ankleaaria. —You also agree that the protection given last time was 
totally inadequate, as will he seen from the fact that imports have continued 
on tho same scale as before and those import figures do not take account of 
tho large amount of smuggling that is going on. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, but it is not very large in proportion to the imports 
of raw silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The protective scheme includcid not only raw .silk but 
it also included silk fabrics and also artificial .silk. 

Mr. Silva. —If you refer to iiieocgoods there is a considerable amount 
of smuggling. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In any case protection given last time has proved 
totally inadequate: what percentage of protection would you suggest? 

Mr. Silva. —An ineroase of 25 per cent, in the ad valorem rate; plus 
such specific duty as may bo thought by tho Tariff Board to be adequate 
to meet the difference between tho price of foreign silk and charkha silk of 
first quality. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Suppose tho declarod value of Japanese silk to-day is 
Ma. 4. 

Mr. Silra.—H tho priers of first quality charkha silk is Ks. (i then a 
difference of R.s. 2 should be awarded to the trade in the shape of 50 per cent. 
ad valorem duty, pins tho difforenco between the fair soiling price. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Whai would be the amount on Rs. 4? 

Mr. Sili-o.—Japanese filature silk price is Rs. 4-12; the duty on that is 
2.5 per cent, plus 14 annas. Supposing the duty is raised to 50 per cent, 
it will be Rs. 4-12 plus Rs. 2-6=Rs. 7-2. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What will bo the price cum dAty? 

Mr. Silva. —The cum duty price of foreign silk should bo brought up 
to tho fair selling price of first quality charkha silk. 

President.—If the c.i.f. price is Rs. 4, 50 per cent, on that will bring 
it up to Rs. 6. You do not want anything more? Yon suggest 50 per cent. 
ad valorem and no specific duty? 

Mr. Silva. —It docs not necessarily follow that 50 per cent, will bring 
up tho price to the required limit in every cn.se. T have only suggested 
certain methods, certain principles on which the duty should be determined. 

Mr. A nklesaria .—Ai(‘t us take the question of bounties. Have you got 
any specific schoino for administering bounties? 
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Mr. Silva, —No, 

Mr, Aiikle.saria .—^Last time it was suggested to the Board that protection 
might be in the form of bounties and they turned down the proposal for 
certain reasons, owing to administrative difficulties. So far as your plan is 
concerned there is no administrative difficulty. 

Mr. Silva. —That was in the case of charkha silk only. To-day I am 
suggesting a bounty to filature silk only and not to charkha silk. The 
difficulty referred to in the last Tariff Board report was as regards charkha 
silk. 

Mr. Anklesarki. —So far as filature silk is concerned there is no adminis¬ 
trative difficulty? 

Mr. Silva. —No. 

Mr. .inkle«itria. —And it would be an industry whicdi would be concentrated 
in factories and so tho difficulty felt by the Tariff Board will not exist. 

ilfr. Silva. —Yes, because these factories arc amenable to inspection, and 
control. 

Mr. Anklemria. —Your scheme would do away with the taxing of a very 
wide range of the .silk industry, that is to say, if protection is to be given 
in the form of bounties instead of tariffs it would do away with the necessity, 
of taxing silk g<jod,s, artificial silk goods and so on? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, to a very large extent. 

Mr. Anklbsaria. —And the consumer would bo benefited and tho Govern¬ 
ment revenue would not suffer? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, and as between filature and charkha silk justice would 
be done to both. 

Mr, Anklesaiia.—lt the industry is to bo developed in India it must bo 
amenable to largo scale production. You say in your memorandum that the 
consumption of silk in India is small and has remained small for a number 
of years. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, stationary. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I find from statistics that while Japan produces 960 
lakhs of lbs. of raw silk India ptoduces 20 lakhs lbs.; therefore if tho 
consumption of India remains as it is to-day, no large .scale production 
which would enable India to compete with Japan is possible. But if the 
Empire markets are opened to India, in that ease large scale production 
comparable to Japan’s large scale production is possible? 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Air. Aakle.^aria.—You know silk is used for military purposes and you 
know India is tho only country which is capable of producing the required 
quality of silk except Cyprus where the production is very small. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

Air. Anklesarin.-^-Ou that account the silk industry would reqiiiro 
encouragement and that encouragement would be for purposes of tho military 
necessities of the whole Empire and therefore tho whole Empire sliould bear 
that burden. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, if that is possible! 

Air. Anklesaria. —Mr. Silva, why have you migrated to the Madras 
Presidency? Is there any special advantage in KoUcgal? 

Air. Silvyi. —With the help of the Government of Madras I was able to 
start a joint stock company at Kollogal and that is why I moved there. 

Air. Anklesaria. —You could not do it in Mysore? 

Ah. Silva. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Claims have been made for the Mysore Goveriimont that 
fliey have heom doing what they could do for the development of the scricul- 
tural industry. 



Mr. Silva. —I placed a proposal before the Government of Mysore tw 
start a joint stock company in Mysore. The policy of the Mysore 
Government, however,, has not been to encourage the managing agency 
system and 1 was informed that if I expected a managing agency Government 
wore not in favour of that scheme and were not prepared to subscribe to the 
share capital. To me the essential condition was that GovernmetLt should 
subscribe, so I put a similar proposal before the Madra.s Government and 
they accepted it. Only a few month.s ago the Government of Mysore havo' 
joined in the formation of a joint stock company on the managing agency 
basis. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So far as the recommendation by the Tariff Boa.rd. a» 
regards what Government should do is concerned, the Mysore Government 
has been carrying out these recommendations to your knowledge? 

Mr. Silva. —'Quite so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you say the same thing about the Government of 
Madras? 

Mr. Silva. —I am afraid I am not in a po-sition to answer that, 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —I have a table here which shows that for unirrigated 
areas the cost of leaves in Ifollegal is 1-46 pies while for unirrigated areiia 
in Mysore the cost of leaves is 2-4, more than 40 per cent, higher? 

Mr. Silva. —That is a point on which I have no data. 

Ur. Anklesaria. —So that it was this natural advantage that prompted 
you to go to Kollegal? 

Air. Silva, —^You must remember that I was both in Kollegal and Mysore. 

Mr. Silva. —Have you done anything to encourage the breeding of 
Univoltine races? 

Mr. Silva.^lt is not in my power. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —From your scliemo of bounties you would exclude 
Kashmir? [ 

Mr. Silva. —I thought Kashmir would not be in a position to claim it 
as sericulture there is a St-ate monopoly. 

Mr. Anklesaria.^If Kashmir carries on sericultural industry either by 
means of individual proprietors or filatures or by itself as a. State Depart¬ 
ment, I suppose it undergoes the same expenditure as the individual owneivs 
of filatures. 

Mr. Silva. —It depends on whether it is managed on tlie same lines as 
private industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You would deny bounty to Kashmir on the ground that 
the State Managed industries are badly managed. 

Mr. Silva. —It is a monoj)oly from tho tree right down to the la.st stage 
of sale. The cultivator is compelled to rear c.t)coous and is comptdlcd to 
accept a price which the Government fix. The Government do not fix that 
price with reference to the market price of a similar commodity in India, 
but fix it on their own valuation. It is a monopolistic industry and they 
don’t allow any outsider to reel those cocoons. 

President.■ —There is one point with regard to the price you have given. 
The average price obtained for raw silk is Rs. 6-2-3, Wha-t is the bulk of 
your production to-day. 

Mr. Silva.—mi24,. 

President. —The bulk of the production is 20/24. 

Mr. Silva. —Y’es. 

President. —The selling prices publi.shed by the silk As,soclation arc higher 
than those mentioned by you. The Silk Association’s figures are not based 
on any recent quotations. Our prices vary from week to week. 

President. —These price.? have been supplied by you. 
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Mr. SUm. —They were supplied about two months ago. 

President. —Two months ago these prices were correct. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —You are getting more than the Oanton filature silk and the 
Japanese silk. 

Mr. Silva. —To a. certain extent. 

'President. —And that you are able to obtain tliese prices in the market. 

Mr. Silva.- —As I explained on the last occasion I get that price for a 
limited quantity. 

President. —On the last occasion, you told us that all your production 
was sold. Therefore it is not a limits quantity. Last time .you were not 
able to satisfy us at all the prices that you realise are the fair prices that 
you are able to get. 

Mr. Silva. —I produced only a small quantity and sold at that price. 

President. —The price given here is Bs. 6-2-3. The average of the 3 
deniers in the Silk Association report is Bs. 7. 

Mr. Silva. —These figures when I gave them to the Silk Association were 
correct. 

President. —At that time the average was Bs. 7. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes, 

President. —Two months ago, 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —It is one rupee higher than the average price of foreign silk. 

Mr. Silva. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to re-reeling charge it is 8 annas per pound. 
The Madras Government have given only 2 annas. 

Mr. Silva. —T do not know how they have ai'rived at that figure. I would 
bo very glad if the work could be done at 2 annas. 

President. —Oliarkha silk is being re-reeled by the Madras Government 
with their own reeling machines at 2 annas a lb. 

Mr. Silva. —I don’t think they are re-roeliug any outside charkha silk. 

1 resident. You had better make enquiries. 8 annas is too high a figure 
for re-reeling. 

Mr. Silva. —8 annas is my actual cost at present. 

President. —I think it is on the high side. 

Mr. Silva. —A woman belonging to tho weaver class who has been trained 
to that work all her life can barely give 200 grammes a day working 9 hours. 

President. —The cost is given by the Government of Madra.s, 

Mr. Silva. —I am sure the Mysore Government have given the same 
charge as myself. 

President. —They have given it as 4 annas. I won’t pursue that, I am 
just giving you an idea. You say 8 annas as again.st 3 annas taken by the 
last Tariff Board. You have criticised it that we took 3 annas in addition 
to make up the fair selling price. The reason which 1 have alread,v told 
you is that the charkha silk was unsaleable in the market as compared with 
the foreign silk, .It has to be re-reeled. That is why I have to add that 
in the cost of production. Please see page 156 of the last Tariff Board’s 
Report where you will find that the measure of protection based on the 
production of charkha silk. 

Mr. Silva. —On page 91 of the Report it is stated ; “ In Mysore we are 

informed that the charge for re-reeling is from eight to ton anna.s a pound- 
no distribution of the charge is made between labour and wastage. To make 
a fair comparison with the pripe of imported re-reeled silk, it would at 



first sight seem necessary to raise the fair selling price of Indian charkha 
silk by eight annas a pound 

President .—Yes to raise the fair selling price of Indian charkha silk 
by 8 annas. Is there any other point which you would like to place before 
the Board P 

Mr. Silva .—Perhaps I might ask for an opportunity of explaining myself 
u little more fully on the question of bounty. 

President .—You had better send in a note on the subject. Wo have very 
little time. Without a note it will bo an indefinite discussion. 

Mr. Silva .—Very well. 
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12. GOVERNMENT OF H. E. H. THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD. 

(1) Evidence of Mr. SYED FAZLULLA, Mr. MOHIUDDIN AHMED, 
Mr. G. A. MAHAMADI and Mr. K. NAGANATH, recorded 
at Hyderabad on Tuesday, the 23rd August, 1938. 

President.—Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmed, you are the CustomB Commissioner 
and Mr. Fazluila, you are the Secretary, Industries and Commerce Depart¬ 
ment and Mr, Naganath is the Textile Expert? Mr. Mahamadi, you are also 
the Director of Commerce & Industries. 

Mr. Ahmed .—Yes. 

President. —May I just run through the replies to the questionnaire that 
you have been so kind to send us. With regard to item 1 (a) I want to know 
when these figures were collected. 

Mr. Naganath. —In 1930-31, 

President. —Have they increased since that date? 

Mr. Naganath. —Not to any appreciable extent I think. Only this year 
we have started a re-survey. 

President. —These figures seem to me rather low. Can we get an idea of 
the present position? 

Mr. Naganath. —In my opinion it cannot be less. 

President. —You say there is no appreciable increase? 

Mr. Naganath. —May not be to an appreciable extent for the fact that we 
are gradually replacing throw looms by fly shuttle looms. Handloom 
production of the State has on the whole increased. 

President. —As far as pure silk goods are concerned you have only 4,183 
looms ? 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes, for only natural silk whether foreign or imported. 

President. —What about the mixtures? 

Mr. Naganath. —Mostly cotton and pure silk, in sari manua^ture. 

President. —The bulk of the goods aro saris? 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. 

President. —What is the position of the handloom weaver? Is he an 
independent person or is he under the sowcar? 

Mr. Naganath. —Both systems prevail in the State. The sowcar system 
is morn prevalent as the weavers get continuous work from them. 

President. —The sowcar brings the silk and gives it to the weaver? 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. 

President. —As soon as he takes delivery of the goods he pays the wages 
and takes over the cloth on his own account. 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. 

President. —Is there any system by which wages are deferred until the 
actual sale of the products? 

Mr. Naganath. —That is for the merchant to look into. However I don’t 
think that wages are deferred until the actual sale of the products. 

President. —Has there been any instance in which the sowcar says “ I 
will pay you after I have realised money from its sale ”? 

Mr. Nagann.th. —No; that seldom happens. In fact they receive advance 
from the merchants. 

President. —What is the general position of the weavers: Are they in 
debts ? 

yoL. II IT 
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Mr. Naoanafh .—The goneral condition has neither improved nor in any 
way deteriorated. It is tlio same as it was 25 years ago. 

Presidilit.—How are the co-operative societies working? 

Mr. Fazlulla .—^We have got 65 co-operative societies with a membership 
of 1,700 and tlie working capital is about Rs. 2 lakhs. Those co-operative 
societies were .started about 18 years ago before the non-co-operation move¬ 
ment was started. Some of our important centres of silk industry, I’aithan 
for inst.ance, were very badly hit by the khaddar movement and pagrees gave 
place to khaddar topis. The result is that Paithan ha.s now deteriorated into 
ftn ordinary cotton weaving centre. That has been onr ex]iericnce to a 
certain extent in other centre!;. These societies were started with an amount 
of Governiuont subsidy in this sous© that th© amount was advanced by way 
of loan free of interest. Oovernmeiit did not charge any interest to the 
societies and at these various centres we tried also to start sale societic.s. 
At Matwada in Wari-angiil 15 years ago a big union was started witli a 
c.npital of several thousand rupees. For a few .years the weavers wei;e ijuite 
lo.val so long as it paid them to bring the fini,shed goods to tlio society and 
realise the .sale proceeds. In course of time oti account of fluctuations of tho 
market we found that the njiion could not cope with the demmid for e.'ish 
with the slow proeo.ss of sale. Unl'ortutiately our weai'er, specially the small 
weaver, is a very imt)T'ov.idcnt person. He lives from hand to mouth. 1 
su))poso lu,s financial diliicultie.s are such and his home budget so limited that 
his income is barol.y sufficient for his upkeep. The.se .societies were intended 
more or less to ho thrift societies on a share basis so that they might pnt by 
something in the way of shares. Tltey did .suceoed to a certain estent hut 
not to the extent it was expected, TTltimatel.v the societies 1i:k1 to he wound 
Up. Tl'.e chief rea.son for tli.at was the fluctuatinn'in prices and tho disloyalty 
of the members and 1 .should think to a certain extent lack of honest manage¬ 
ment, The weavers in H.yder,ahad are mo.stly illiterate and tlioy could not 
throw up leadGr.s from among them. 

President .—Is it your opinion that the co-operative societies have been of 
no benefit? 

Mr. Faslulla .—They have to a cei'tiiiii extent. At present their owned 
capital is about a lakh of rupees aiid they owe aliont Rs. 60,(X)n' to Rs. 70,000 
to tho Central Bank and somethiug about Rs. 20,(X’)0 to Governmont. 

President .—Tho object of tho smneties was to dispose of the mnnufacinred 
goods. 

Mr. Not.at pre.setit. Wo tried that as an experiment in various 

centres, for instance in Gullmrga and other plnce.s hut nnfnrtnnati'ly tho 
sales institutions did not flourish. The Gove?'muout had appointed a Special 
Committee to go into the finances of the co-operative soeieties. In this 
connection the Committee made certain rocommond.ations wif.h reference to 
handloom we.'iving. They sa.v that instead of starting sale soeieties iudeiiend- 
ently it would be better to link them up to the urban b.mk.s and institutes, 
organised by the Commerce and Industries Department whicli will supply raw 
matcu'ial to the local weavers and thus help them not in cash hut in kind. In, 
most of those weaving centres we have urban hanks and the eommitteo 
recomnienilccl that this .system should be increased and made more pO|)ulnr in 
tho weaving centres and the institutes should arrange for the mark<:ting of 
the finished products. That recommendation is going to be iiiiplementecf hv 
Government very soon in important centres like Narainpet and R.nitlian. 

President .—With regard to question 3 is staple fibre not mentioned 
separately in tho Custom,s schedule? 

Mr. Nagnnath .—It ha,s very recently begun to come in here; tliey aro not 
clnssiTied yet, but from next-year they will he classified. 

President .—Art silk is being classified separately? 

Mr. !SiaganatJi.—Y(i&, 
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President, —What about the duty? Is there an import duty on all kinds 
cf silk ? 

Mr. Ahmed.—Yea, at the rate of 5 per cent. 

President. —Is it not a drawback to those peojile who use raw silk in this 
State? To that extent the raw material is costlier to people who weave goods 
out of them. 

Mr. .Ahmed. —It is a revenue duty. 

President. —As far as raw silk is concerned you state in your reply that 
there is no sericulture in the State and there are no prospects in future. 

Mr. Nn.ganath. —That is our conclusion after due investigation. 

President. —As far as silk goods are concerned your market is principally 
outside the DoniinionSj and if 5 per cent, duty is levied that would increase 
the cost of jiroduction of the articles made out of these yarns. liidiriH'tly it 
will handicap people who manufacture the goods here to be able to compete 
successfully in the markets outside the dominions, for instance in Madra.s. 

Mr. Mdliamadi. —Wo have sent up a proposal to the Government to lemove 
the duty on raw silk. There was a Tariff Oommi.ssion appointed here and 
one of the proposals w.as that the duty on yarn should be di.scoiiiinucd, for 
the reason that it would he beneficial to the handloom weaver, but it is a big 
source of revenue to Government—Customs Department and could not 
therefore be agreed to. 

President. —What is the income, 

Mr. Ahmed. —About Ds. 40,000 on raw silk. 

Air. Niifieinnth. —On raw silk alone it is alwut Us. 40,000; the whole import 
is about Rs. 6 to 9 lakhs. 

President .—The proposal relates only to raw silk? 

Mr. Mdliiriiiadi. —Yes. It h.is been recognised by Governraoiit that as far 
as possible raw iiiateri.al for the local manufacturer should be imported duty 
free and all liuislied goods should be exported duty free. 

President. —Have yon considered the desirability of importing Indian silk 
free of duty or would you treat Indian and imported silk on the same 
footing? 

Mr. Mnhnmridi. —It would be rather difficult to distingui.sh between them. 
If the benefit is to be given to the weaver it .should he for all kinds of silk 
becanse the cheaper the silk the better for the weaver. 

President. —It is bettor for the time being. The price of Japanese silk 
is low because tliere is in existence an industry which manufactures the raw 
mivteriiil in this country. If the raw material disappears prices may go high 
and thcrcfoi-e I w.ant to know' whether you wish to protect the indigenous 
industry by giving preference. 

Mr. Mahamadi .—That would not help our local weavers. I am of opinion 
that it will have to he without any diseriminatiou whether foreign or Indian. 
If rvo gir'e ))rcfereiU’e to the India.n silk, what facilities we give to the weaver 
we take away Ix'cause tliere is a. certain amount of difference between Cliinese, 
J.'ipmieSK and Iccal silk and if the weaver is forced to buy Indian silk in place 
of Chinese silk it will h.ave the effect of Government losing revenue, and all 
that will go actually to the sericulturists of India, 

President. —The last Tariff Board indicated that if there was a protective 
duty on raw silk the manufacturers of silk goods would be compensated to tlie 
tixtent of the duty on raw .silk. Therefore silk goods will not in any way 
.suffer if they are put on the market at a price which will compensate them 
for the increase in the duty. 


Mr. Nagn/neith .—So far the Government policy is concerned, 
not differentiated between foreign and Indian, 


they have 
17 -4 
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President. —Wo only want to know whether the Government will con.sicler 
this question as the largest consumers of raw silk. Is there any refund of 
duty in respect of finished goods? i | 

Mr. Mahamadi. —It was sanctioned in tlie case of Narainpet but was never 
claimed; therefore it is a dead letter. 

Mr. Naganath, —Weavers were given a chance but they did not keep 
accounts separately for goods manufactured exclusively out of pure silk, and 
it was difficult to give them a rebate. They never took advantage of it. 
Most of the articles were mixed fabrics. 

President. —In reply to question 6 you say generally Indian silk is used 
for weft. Have you tried any filature silk? 

Mr, Naganath. —No. Filature silk is rather costly. 

President. —My impression is that no filature silk is being sold in India 
to any large extent. 

Mr. Naganath. —Here the weaver only uses charkha silk from Mysore. 
Charkha silk they only use for weft. 

President.' —I find that you have grouped together all the Indian silks. 
They have different prices and even the quantity is not shown separately. 

Mr. Naganath. —It is so very difficult to distinguish them. They actually 
take in the Customs as Indian and Foreign. 

President. —In answer to question 8 you say there are some qualities ot 
goods which are made to order. That means that these are not manufactured 
ordinarily unless for special order? 

Mr. Naganath. —^Yos. 

President. —Is it due to the fact that they are costly? 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes; they cannot afford to keep it in stock. 

President. —In ansAver to the next question you say the value of the Indian 
raw silk is Rs, 354,000. How have you valued this when you have grouped 
the three together. 

Mr, Ahmed. —From the invoice they take the value. We took from that. 

President. —That would not give a correct idea about the quality. You 
take the amount imported and you take the value which is put on the invoice 
and you divide the one with the other to get the average per pound? 

Mr. Ahmed. —The invoice contains both foreign and Indian together. 
These people go to Bombay and buy different kinds of silk and they imimri 
them into Hyderabad and we take the average price. 

President. —^Having regard to the fact that Indian raw silk imported into 
the Dominions not being of the same value and the quantity of each of the 
imports not being checked, the value will not give a correct idea, because one 
silk may cost Rs. 5 and another Rs. 3? 

Mr, Naganath. —Quite so. 

President, —There is some difference in price between charkha silk and 
filature silk. 

Mr. Pnzlulla. —Yes, 

President. —You have submitted cost sheets marked ‘ A ’ in reply to 
questions 10, II and 12. There are several examples given, but we will take 
the very first example in order to understand the cost of producing that 
particular kind of cloth. You have stated here 47 tolas raw silk. That is 
Chinese ? 

Mr. Naganath, —Yes. 

President. —And the other one is also Chinese in the weft? 

Mr, Naganath. —Yes, that is also Mancha. 

President. —Generally winding and dressing is done by the iveavcr himself? 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. 
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Ftesident,~'How have you arrived at this figure? 

Mr. Naganath. —For a certain saree the quantity of silk required is say 
120 tolas. This quantity is given by the merchant. After degummingj wind¬ 
ing, warping and so on, it is found to weigh only 90 tolas. Thus the wastage 
comes to 2S per cent. 

President. —What is the wastage in the imported silk? 

Mr. Naganaih. —It is 25 per cent, Charkha silk about 30 to 32 per cent. 

President. —The weaver generally also dyes. 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. 

President. —If you look at the appendix given here in B, in every ease I 
find that the cost and the selling prices have not materially changed since the 
last 6 years. 

Mr. Naganath. —No, they have not materially changed though there is a 
slight difference in wages. 

President, —There is a slight reduction. 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes, 

President. —How do you account for that? 

Mr. Naganath. —Whenever the merchants have a lot of stock, naturally 
they say to the weavers that there is not much demand unless you accept this 
wage. The weavers have to accept a slight reduction. 

President. —That means the prices of silk goods have gone down. 

Mr. Naganath. —^Yes. 

President. —Due to competition of silk goods coming from foreign countries. 

Mr. Naganath. —From British India. Handloom products are hei"" 
imported into the Dominions also to the extent of Rs. 40 lakhs. It all deper 
upon the competition. 

President. —They pay an import duty of 5 per cent. ? 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. 

President. —In spite of paying 5 per cent, duty, they are able to sell 
cheaiier than the goods manufactured in the Dominions. 

Mr. Naganath. —They keep a very little margin. The margin of profit 
which the outside merchants would have might be a little less. 

President. —In every case if you look, the range has slightly gone down. 

Mr. Naganath. —Very slightly. 

President. —Every time they make about Rs. 2 to Rs. 3. 

Mr. Naganath. —^^Yes, 

President. —In 1933-34 you say the cost price is Rs. 54-10. That includes 
the wages of Rs. 18? 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. 

President. —Rs. 18 is shown separately to get an idea about the wages. 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. 

President. —12 per cent, per annum is the interest charged by the 
merchants who supply the raw material. 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes for the period for which they allow credit. They give 
credit up to a month and if it exceeds that period, they charge interest at 
that rate. 

President. —The only reason why the weavers are unable to use the Indian 
filature silk is because of the price, 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes, and more wastage. 

President. —In the filature silk? 

Mr. Naganath .—Not in the filature silk. 
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Presiilent. —I am -talking of filature silk. Do you know anytliing about 
tile winding quality of Indian siikp 

iWr. Naganath. —It is definitely poorer than foreign silk. That is the 
opinion of the wcavors and so also is my opinion. 

Frenident. —Your opinion is that the artificial silk has not in any way 
displaced the Indian silkP 

Mt. Naganath, —For the reason that the import of raw silk is more and 
more, year by year. 

I'resident, —Except this year. 

Mr, Naganath. —Even this year it had gone to 9 lakhs and afterwards it 
dropped down. It ranges from 6 Inkhs to 9 lakhs. 

President. —6 lakhs of pounds? 

Mr. Naganath. —6 lakhs of rupees worth. 

I resident.- AVhen yon talk of Its. 6 to Ra. 9 lakhs, you have taken the 
figures for raw silk both Indian and foreign, 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. 

‘President, I sujipose there is not much competition from the imported 
silk goods. 

Mr. Naganath. —This is a special kind of cloth. 

President. —Have you got any special designer or is this industry coming 
from generation to generation? 

Mr, Naganath. —Yes the industry is coming from generation to generation 
and very recently our District demonstration parties have introduced modern 
designs and even fly shuttle looms and instead of draw-boy harness they are 
introducing jacquered as well as dobbies. 

President. —How do the silk goods exported from the Dominions fare in 
the markets in British India as against foreign goods? 

Mr. Naganath. —There are certain special variety of rlieck design sarees 
hero which are being exported to Bombay, Baroda, Sholapur and other places 
in the Maharashtra country. In that there is so far not ranch competition. 
Prom Narayanapeth alone Rs. 5 laklis worth of mixed fabrics are exported 
every year. 

President. —You have supplied us figures for 19S8-37. Can yoti supply 
figures for 1937-38? When does the year end? ' 

Mr. Fazlulla. —The year ends after two months, 5th of October. 

President. —Will it be possible for you to give me in October? 

Mr. Fazlulla. —It will take some time to collect figures. 

President. —We would like to have figures for at least 6 months for 1937-38. 

Mr. Fadulla. —Yes. 

Mr. AnUesaria. —I understand the haudloom weavers’ is a very important 
community in your State. 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And it would he in the interoiSte of the State to see that 
that community prospers. 

Mr. Mahamadi. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —May I know what steps the State has taken in pursuance 
of that object? 

Mr. M(j/w-})!cwfi.—Govemment have established a .special Textile Section of 
the Industries Department to assist the community by introducing amongst 
them improved appliances and improved methods. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Do the Government supply improved appliances to the 
handloom weaver? 

Mr. Naganath. —On hire purchase system—on easy instalments. 

Mr. Anklesaria. How much have you spent on that? 
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Mr, Naganafli. —We are spending every year about Rs. 20,000 for the 
District demonstration work. 

Mr. AnkleKaria. —The Government de not make any profit? 

Mr. ]^(iganath. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are they all sold at cost price 

Mr. Naijanaf,h.~Yi3&. Then wo have demonstration parties in the district 
and tliey go from place to place for the purpose of training tliein in the uso 
of improved appliances. 

Mr. Anhlesarm .—^How many people have you trained in the use of 
improved appliances ? 

Mr. Natjaiudk. —Nearly half the number of looms har e been converted into 
fly shuttle looms. 

Mr. A.nhlc.‘i<ir’t(t. —About 2 lakhs of handloom weavers have been trained in 
the use of improved aiipliances. 

Mr. Mahamad't. —Yen in the u.so of lly shuttle, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Then what else? 

Mr. Mahamadi. —We have got dyeing, -Dyeing is the most important 
portion of the Textile industry. We have placed at tlie disposal of the 
weavers the assisiiinee of the Dyeing expert in order to enable them to use 
fast dyes and the irajiroved methods of dyeing. 

Mr. Anlde'^nria. —How many people have availed themselves of the facilities 
provided by the State a.s regards dyeing? 

Mr. Naganath. —Formerly they were getting dyed yarn from British India. 
That is absolutely stopped. At Paithan -we liavo got a Stores Section and 
from the .stores we are supplying raw material without interest .and without 
duty too. Special sanction has been obtained from Government, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —To open them, 

Mr. Naganath. —Dyes, chemicals, cotton yarn and everything: gold thread 
also. 

Mr. Ankle.sarixi. —Is there any other step taken? 

Mr. Naganath .—There is a carpet factory. These people are als-o hand- 
loom weavers. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I should vei’y much like you to confine yourself to silk 
■weavers, so that W'e might know the position of the Silk industry here. JVhat 
other steps have the Government taken to help the silk loom weaver ? 

Mr. Naganath. —We are giving stipends to those who come from the 
districts. They are trained in the Institute. 

Mr. Anklesarig .—How much money have you spent m giving stipends? 

Mr. Naganath. —Tho.se who come from the districts aro paid at the rate 
of Its. 1.5 and aro given free quarters. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I want the grant approximately. 

Mr, Naganath.—Ra. 47,000 for a year. 

Mr. Anklcsa.ria. —For paying stipends? 

Mr, Naganath. —For stipends, staff and everything. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Ts there any other, step taken by Government? I want 
to know whether the Government of Hyderab,ad h.as been helping itself. It 
does not depend upon the Government of India alone. 

Mr. Naganath. — Wo have got a Demon.stration throwing plant for twisting 
and .supplying that by way of demonstration -to the local weavers. At present 
thev do these preliminai-y ivrocesses at home. If this kind of yarn is .si’itplic'.l 
to them, it would be very helpful to them. The demonstration plant has beea 
eet up with the idea of holping weavers. • 

Mr. Anklesaria .—What adiantage do the local weavers derive? 
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Mr. Narja-nath .—In Aurangabad a silk factory loom owner is going to have 
a plant like that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Only one person out of two lakhs. 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. Wo are giving loans to all these small scale cottage 
silk weavers. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How much money have you spent in giving loans? 

Mr. Naganath. —We have given up till now Rs. 20,000. 

Air, Anklesaria. —Rs. 20,000 distributed over how many families? 

Mr. Mahamadi. —Half a dozen families. They are master weavers. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Ho I understand that the other families are not in need 
of loans or are they not fit to be given loans? 

Mr. Mahamadi. —We have certain definite rules and they must produce 
landed property as securities against advances. Master weavers have taken 
advantage of this. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is there any other step taken by the GovernmentP 

Mr. Naganath. —We have got the Cottage Industries’ Sales Depot. From 
the districts we are purchasing and keeping them here for sale. We advertise 
about handloom products and participate in outside exhibitions. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has it increased your sales? 

Mr. Naganath. —It started from Rs. 3,000 when we started some years ago 
and it went up to Rs. 63,000 last year. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —President was asking about the import duty. Govern¬ 
ment have been spending so much money after silk handloom weavers. If you 
remit the five per cent, duty on raw silk, don’t you think that the weaver 
will be greatly benefited. 

Mr. Naganath, —That is under the consideration of the Government. 

Air, Anklesaria. —How long has it been? 

Mr. Naganath. —Since last year. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —I understand the weaver is a very very poor man. He 
is in the position of a mere labourer. 

Mr. Naganath. —All over tlie country that is so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —He has got no bargaining capacity as against the 
merchant. 

M^. Naganath.—No. All those who are clover amongst the community 
become master weavers, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have Government taken any steps to ensure that the.se 
people got a fair deal from the master weavers. 

Air. Alahamadi. —Those who are working with master weavers are better 
off. They got very fair deal with them. Unfortunately there are not many 
master weavers. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yesterday T questioned the weaver who was working for 
a master weaver and he had not much good to say about his employer as 
regards the wages he wa.s getting. 

Mr. Naganath, —There cannot be much fair deal. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —He was complaining in fact. 

Mr. Mahamadi. —By himself he is working. ' 

Mr. Naganath. —He has got to put up with the treatment meted out to 
him, because he was getting regular employment. 

Air. Mahamadi. —Master weaver gives them a wage which gives him a fail- 
deal and which keeps him busy throughout the year, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the wage the weaver is getting? 

Mr. Nagahaih. —All silk weavers get 10 to 13 annas on an average. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Do you know the silk weaver’s wage in Madras? 
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Mr. Naganath. —Over one rupee. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —More than Rs. 2. 

Mr. Naganath. —Here the living is also cheaper. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it cheaper to live here than in Madras P 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. ' 

Mr. Anhhsaria. —In the villages of Hyderabad the weaver lives more 
cheaply than in Madras. 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. Our Paithan weavers got a rupee a day, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —For the artistic work they produce. 

Mr. Naganath. —That is all special orders. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^Why exactly does not the weaver use Indian silk? 

Mr. Naganath. —Quality for quality they find the foreign silk cheaper, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you think that the Indian filature silk has got any 
advantages which the foreign filature silk has not got? 

Mr. Naganath. —The people who are purchasing silk are not in a position 
to know which is foreign silk and which is Indian silk. They cannot 
differentiate between the two. They simply go on the price in the market. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is the fault of the public that the weaver does not get 
his wages. 

Air, Naganath. —Yes, to a certain extent. 

Mr. A iikli’sarki .—I am not clear as to what proposals you make about 
helping the silk weaver by a scheme of protective tariff. 

Mr. Naganath. —It should he lowered. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you think that the present tariff should be lowered? 

Mr. Naganath. —A little less tlian the existing tariff ought to suffice. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you want the present tariff to he lowered? 

Mr. Naganath .—Yes, the tariff on raw silk, which is not beneficial to our 
weavers. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —By how much would you lower it? 

Mr. Naganath .—The less the duty is, the better it is for our weavers. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The President tells me that you have no objection to the 
grant of protection to the Sericulture Industry. 

President, —In reply to question 34 you say “ Hyderabad being the 
consumer of imported Indian and foreign silk it is suggested that further 
protection to Indian sericulture should be granted on a moderate scale only 
if it is considered unavoidable in the interest of the industry ”. 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes, further protection might be granted on a moderate 
scale. 

/'resident.—This is a point which it is very difficult for you to answer 
because you are not in a position to know the costs of the sericultural 
industry. 

Mr. Naganath. —Quite so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If it hurts the silk weaving industry we would like to 
know the extent to which it suffers on account of higher tariffs. 

Mr. Naganath. —We do not like to be too selfish. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You can nuike a proposal fairly approximately. 

Mr. Naganath. —^You mean in the direction of doing away with tariff 
protection. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yes. 

Mr. Naganath. —We will be justified in asking for the abolition of protec¬ 
tive tariffs so far as Hyderabad weavers are concerned. 

Mr. Anklesaria.-—’Would you be justified in proposing the abolition of the 
whole duty? i 
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Mr. Naganath. —Yes, from the point of view of Hydorabo.d woavcfs. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If the Indian serioultural industry dies nnd disii])pears 
from the surface of the earth, wliero do yon expect to get your silk from? 

Mr. Naganath. —That is why rve have given this cautious reply. It shows 
that we are not too selfish in our motives. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is not selfishness: it is a question of self-interest. If 
tlio Indian soricultiiral industry dies, you w'ill have to de2)ond on foreign seri- 
culturist for your silk. He may not treat you fairly. 

Mr. Maliamadi. —Why should not the Indian soricnilturists try to bring 
down their eo.sts of production to the same level as the Jayja.neso costs. There 
are no intrinsic di.sadvantagcs. Our labour i.s fairly cheap but only tbo 
methods are defective. They ought , to improve their costs and bring tliem 
to the same level as the Japanese costs. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —1 asked you wdien you were in Poona about tiio difficultios 
in reeling cocoons olrtained from Mysore. 

Mr. Naganath. —So far nobody has done this. 

Mr. Anklesaria.. —I am not sati.sfipd with the answer which you gave. Ho 
not repeat it. What exactly is your difficulty? 

Mr. Naganath. —Our difficulty is this. First of all, no inovchant or weaver 
will take the risk to do it hero. 

Mr. Ankle.saria. —^You moan ho is not enterprising enough. 

Mr. Naganath. —That is the whole thing, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Nobody has given a thought to it. 

Mr. Naganath. —Not ,so far as I know. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you know^ that our cocoons are reeled in Italy and 
Fr.ance ? 

Mr. Naganath. —We do not know. 

Mr. Anklesa.ria. —You could have told me that the present high tariffs had 
led to the substitution of raw silk by art silk. 

Mr. Naganath. —The imports of art silk into Hyderabad are inoreasing 
but not at the cost of real silk. If the impoj'ts of real silk into Hydorabatl 
had reduced simultaneously, tlien T could have Siuid so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have not the imports of real silk into the Stato 
decreased ? 

Mr. Naganath. —No, they have not. Therefore I cannot say that art silk 
has replaced real silk. At the same time I am pointing out to you that there 
is a groat jump in the consumption of art silk. 

Mr. .Anklesaria.. —Ho you think that if there w'ere no high protective 
duties on real silk, the use of real silk in your State would have been greater 
than it is today? 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes. That is the reason why in the case of our handloom 
products there is competition now. 

President. —Your proposal is to have no duties on raw silk and to have 
more duties on silk goods, so that protection should be confined to silk goods 
and the en()uiry should be confined to that portion of the industry and not 
to the, sericuRnrnl industry, 

Mr. Naganath. —Yes, so far as we are eoncorned. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Don’t you think that if people wore given facilities to 
discriminate between art .silk goods and real silk goods, there would be a 
greater demand for real silk goods? 

Mr. Naganath. —People can very easily distinguish cloths made out of 
staple fibre or ©von art silk from those made of pure silk. The majority of 
the products turned out are saris and our women can easily find out whether 
a sari is made of artificial silk or pur© silki 
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Mr. Anldcaaria, —Artificial silk soria.on account of their cheapness are 
being consumed largely by the poorer classes. 

. Mr, Narjanath. —Yes. 

Mr. AnkJe.naria.~—And 1 think you will admit that they are not in a 
position to distinguish goods made of art silk from those made of real silk. 

Mr. Nagonfifh. They are clever enough to do that. They will judge it 
by washing .and by the time it lasts and so on, 

Mr. Anklesnna. —^You were talking of staple fibre in answer to one of the 
President’s questions but I did not catch under what categoiy you classify 
staple fibre at present, 

Mr, Naganath. —We have npt now classified it separately, 

Mr, Anklenaria. —You must be charging duty on that as well. 

Mr. Nagawith. —The merchants importing staple fibre ijroduce the invoice 
and duty is charged on that. 

Mr. Anklenaria. —Is it classified along with silk? 

Mr. Ndgunath, —Along with art silk, 

Mr. Anklnsaria. —I did not quite follow when you said that you could not 
differentiate between foreign silk and Indian silk us regards the duty of 5 
per cent. Why could you not.^ 

Mr, Naganath. —For revenue purpo.ses all the imported articles whether 
Indian or Foreign arc being charged 5 per cent. 

Mr. Anklesoria. —Can you not do something to help the Indian serieulturist 
by discriminating foreign silk from Indian silk? 

Mr. Nagannih. —We will place your suggestion before the Government. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You have told us that your weavers buy their silk from 
Bombay. 

Air. Nagatiath. —Yes, from merchants in Bombay, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do they get their Mysore and Kashmir silk from 
Bombay P 

Mr. Nagannth. —Kashmir silk from Bombay and Mysore silk from Mysore. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is there a,ny difficulty in getting your silk from 
Kashmir? 

Mr. Naganath. —They are not only importing silk but also yarn. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your Government have been helping the weavers. 

Mr, Nagana.th. —Yc.s. 

Mr. An.kle.'snria, —^Oould you not buy silk direct from Ka.shmir and Mysore 
and supply it to the weavers? It you do that, you could avoid the middle¬ 
men’s profit. 

Mr. Naganath. —It would mean that we should have a big organisation 
with a stores section in each and every village. The proposal to open a 
Stores Section in big centres is under consideration. In Aurangabad we are 
.shortly going to have a Stores Section. At that time, we will consider this 
■que.stion. 

Mr. .inklesarin. —Can you tell me any otlier method of helping the silk 
loom weaver in respect of buying his raw materials and selling his finished 
jirodncts at advantage except the institution of Co-operative Societies? 

Mr. Naganath. —That is what we are doing. We are supplying the 
weavers whom yon visited with silk and other things from the Institute, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Most of the Co-operative Societies which the State 
instituted .some years ago have now been abolished. 

Mr. FazhiUa. —Sales Societies have been abolished. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How many Co-operative Societies of weavers are there 
now? 

Mr. Fazluila.—About 70. 
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Mr. Anklesaria, —Are they all right financially? 

Mr. Fazlulla. —They ere more or less credit societies on the unlimited 
liability basis. We advance them credit. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —What exactly does the Society do for the individual 
weaver? 

Mr. FazluUa. —We advance them cash and recover it. That is all. 
Whenever they require money instead of going to the sowcar they get the 
money from thq society. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Do they give any facility for buying the raw material? 

Mr, Fadulla. —At present that does not exist. We tried the e.xperiment 
in the beginning along with Sales Societies but that did not succeed. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Were people dishonest? 

Air, Fazlulla. —Dishonest in the sense that they would take the material 
but would not bring the finished goods to the Sales Societies. They would 
sell them to a third party. In that way we found difficulty to exercise 
control. 

Mr. Anklesaria,. —Was not the arm of your law long enough and strong 
enough to stop this? 

Air. Fadulla. —We can take very strong steps agaimst those who default. 
We have not an organisation to watch the activities of each and every 
weaver. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Excepting the co-operative societies, there are hardly 
any other means of helping the weaver. Can you suggest any other means 
which will he as efficacious as the Co-operative Society? 

Air. Naqanaih. —We are doing that in a few centre,?. We cannot afford 
to have such an organisation, as almost every village is having a few looms. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Is it all scattered? 

Air. Naganath. —Yes. If it is confined to 10 or 12 places, we can do a lot. 

Mr. Alahamadi. —It requires apart from organisation people who should 
be able to work tbe.se societies disinterestedly. What happened was that 
stocks began to accumulate as a result of which these societies incurred 
losses. All these Societies aimed at being Sales Societies and they failed on 
that account. For that reason no further attempt in that direction will 
again be made. We should give direct assistance to weavers. That experi- 
inetit was tried at Paithan which is a very important centre of ours and we 
fuhievod distinct success there. Before that we tried Oo-operative Societie.s 
to help the local weavers there but failed therein. 

Air. Anklesaria. —What exactly were the Societies doing? They were only 
credit Societies. 

Mr. Fazlulla. —They were credit Societies linked to Sales Organisations 
which were also marketing organisations for the supply of raw material. 

Air. Anklesaria. —There has been never a Society which gave raw material 
to the weaver, took the finksbed product and sold it for him. 

Mr. Fazlulla. —There have been. 

Air. Anklesaria. —But they have failed. 

Air, Fazlulla. —Yes. 

Air. Mahaniadi. That is why we thought of giving direct assistance by 
starting an Imstitute at Paithan where through the Institue we are supplying 
on a very careful basis yarn, say, for 15 saris at a time. They are given 
credit to that extent. They bring the 15 saris to us and then we arrange 
to sell them through the Institute not on the basis of co-operation but on the 
basis of direct assistance. This has proved quite successful and on that basis 
we are thinking of establishing similar Institutes in variou.s parts of these 
Dominions, 

Mr. Anklesaria.—There is a larger use of spun silk. 



Mr. Naganath, —On an average IJ to 2 lakhs. That demand is only being 
maintained. 

Mr. Anklemria. —Can you tell me if there are any special difficulties in the 
State as regards spinning of silk waste? 

Mr. Naganath. —So far no plant has been installed here for that purpose. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is there any difficulty? 

Mr. Naganath. —The difficulty is for the capitalist and for want of raw 
material. 

Mr. Mahartiadi. —There should be raw material available. We have not 
got any. Therefore it is no use thinking of having a plant for the spinning 
of silk waste. 

Mr. AnkU-mria. —You s.ay there is not enough material in tho State. 

Mr. Mahamadi. —Not enough raw material, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you not get it from Mysore and Kashmir. They are 
probably using it themselves. 

Mr. Mahamadi. —Yes, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You cannot import. 

Mr. Naganath. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you thought of the question of spinning silk waste? 

Mr. Naganath. —No, because we have not got the raw material for that. 

President. —In reply to question 13, you say that the annual value of 
production of silk goods is about Rs. 16 to 18 lakhs. Has that gone down 
considerably P 

Mr. Naganath. —No. 

President. —This is the value of the production of silk goods. 

Mr. Naganath. —This is the average annual value of the production of silk 
goods including the value of gold thread. 

President. —You told us last time about the work that was done in 
Hyderabad with regard to ori silk, 

Mr. Naganath. —It wa.s once done but we had to give it up on account of 
the unsuitability of the climate to the ericultural industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You tried and failed in that. 

Mr. Naganath. —Quite so. 

President. —Is there any other point which you would like to place before 
the Board apart from the points wo have already discussed? 

Mr. Mahamadi. —Your que.stions have been fairly exhaustive and we have 
nothing more to add. 
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(2) Evidence of Mir. GHULAM AHMED KHAN, Subedar, Auranga>' 
bad, recorded at Aurangabad on Wednesday, the 24th 
■ August, 1938. 

President, —You are the Subedar of the District? 

Mr. Khan. —I am the Subedar of the Divisiou, 

President. —What would the Subedar in the Nizam’s Dominions correspond 
to in British India? 

Mr. Khan. —It corresponds to the Commissioner. 

President. —You aro aware, I take it, that tho Tariff Board is enquiring 
into tlie conditions of tho handlooui industry with a view to seeing wiictlier 
tlio protection that niiglit brs gr.anted to tho silk indu.stry would in any way 
affect their future. The Board’s visit in this connection is priiKa'pally to 
find out what are the kinds of goods that are btung inanufaetured liy tho 
handlnom weaver.s, what are their costs and their sale prices and tl\o 
difficulties which tho liandloom weavers have, to meet with in the marketing 
of their products. During our visit to the State, wo have found that tho 
liandloom weaver.s are turning out peculiar kinds of goods known as Paithan, 
Himroo, Mashroo .and Kimkhab which h.ave a special market of their own. 
But duo to difficulties with regard to marketing, they arc unable to make any 
progress in the direction of sale. My point is this. First of all I would like 
to find out how many handlooms there were in 19,‘k3, what has been tlie 
progress made by tho weavers during tho last 5 years and what i.s their 
present condition, 

Mr. Khan. —I don’t think that any perceptible difference hn.s linp])encd 
during tho, last five years. We will have to go over a. longer period for that 
because the decadence started some ye.ars ago. 

President, —In w'hich year could the decadence bo s.aid to have started? 

Mr. Khan. —The decadence could be said to have started about 28 years 
ago. 

President. —Is it not a fact that 1928 was a boom year when the handlootn 
weavers were doing pretty well p 

Mr. Khan. —Not in Aurangabad, The boom of 1928 to which you rcfei' did 
not apply to this centre of activity because the articles that we produce are 
of a certain quality and they cater for a certain taste. So the general boom 
did not apply to Aurangabad. 

President. —Are the wo.nvers here independent weavers or do they work 
as wage earners under sow'cars or merchants? 

Mr. Khan. —The position is this. They are a clas.s by themselves. The 
merchant Is tlio c.apitalist and he employs w'eaveis. He himself is a master 
weaver and at tlio same time emplo.ys weavers to work under him. These 
weavers are paid according to the job they are put on. 

President. —Shall we s.ay that the pre.'-ent iiosition is that most of tho 
weavers arc working as wage earners .under silk meri'liants? 

Mr. Khan. —The master weavers themselve.s are. weavers. 

President. —They control a certain number of weavers. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —And they pay these weaver.s regular wages. 

Mr. Jihan. —Y'es. 

president. —Where were they before? 

Mr. Khan. —The industry has been existing since the city started. 

President. —They were here from tho very bi^ginning. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 
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president. —Are there any handloom weavers working independently with 
one or two looms and their families helping them in twisting, etc. 

Mr. Khan .—Twisting, winding, etc., are all mostly done by their families. 

President .—How are they faring in comparison with the owners of 
handlooms ? 

Mr. Khan .—The master weaver is better off. 

President .—He is more or less a capitalist. 

Mr. Khan .—He is a capitalist in. a sense, but he himself works 
simultaneously, 

President .—He may bo one of the weavers. 

Mr. Khan .—Yes, he is. 

President. —He supplies all the materials necessary for the cloths that are 
made. 

Mr. Khan .—Yes. 

President .—What is the tendency at present? Which kind of silk is 
generally used? 

Mr. Khan .—At present it is a sort of bolstered demand that we have 
created for Plimroo. 

President. —Is it bolstered up duo to the f.act that you are giving specific 
orders ? 

Mr. Khan .—We are trying to give some patronage. 

Presiden .—Of the four kinds, Paithan borders is one. 

Mr. Khan .—Yes. 

President .—Yes. I have classified the.se into four kind.s on the b.asig of 
either border or' cloth. Most of these designs are peculiar to the Dominions. 

Mr. Khan .—T'es. 

Pre.suleni .—The first three are Paithan borders, Himroo and Mashroo. 

Mr. Khan. —Himroo and Mashroo can be grouped together. 

Presilient .—1 have .just paid a visit to the handloom centre and 1 think 
there is a slight dilVorenco. 

Mr. Khan .—Yes. 

President .—Therefore I would like to diRtiuguish them because T want the 
Government to supply mo with a description of how actually the work is 
carried out. The forirth is called Khimkhab which is principally usml with 
tlu; mixture of gold thread. 

Mr. Khan. —Tt contains some metal thread. 

President. —So far as these four r'lassos are coneerned, is it true that 
Himroo is at present the loading quality tb.at is manufactured. 

Mr. Khan .—Tt leads at [ircsent. 

President .—Is that due to the low cost of production? 

Mr. Khan .—It is partly due as I said to the patronage that we have 
obtained. 

President. —I understand that they arc using art silk. 

Mr. Khan .—They have st.artod using it during the last four years and its 
consumption is on tlio increase. 

President .—Tliat reduces the cost of production con.siderably. 

llr, Klwn. —Yes. 

President. —How has the market taken to this cloth? Do they find any 
difference? i 

Mr. Khan .—They do. 

Piesidcnt. -Do they patronise it as well as they did about a decade ago? 
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Mr. Khan. —If they had not introduced the art silk, they would have been 
in a worse plight than they are now. 

President. —Does the oonsumer know the difference between the ait silk 
cloth and the real silk cloth? 

Mr. Khan. —^The consumer does know because he gets it cheaper. 

President. —Because the purchasing power has gone down. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —I understand that your Government had Co-operative 
Societies to help the weavers. 

Mr. Khan. —They had. 

President. —What was the reason of the failure of these Societies with 
regard to their Sales Departments? 

Mr. Khan. —I am afraid there was a fundamental difference in working 
these Societies because instead of supplying the raw material they paid the 
artisans money in cash which was not quite correct. 

President. —They did not supply raw material to the weavers. 

Mr. Khan. —No. 

President. —They simply purchased the cloth woven by the handloom 
weavers. 

Mr. Khan. —They simply advanced money in cash and expected it to be 
returned. 

President, —By the sale of the goods? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. There was no agency for selling either. 

President. —Was the attention of Government drawn to the fact that tlie 
real help that the weavers needed was with regard to the marketing of their 
products? 

Mr. Khan. —I don’t think that the Co-operative Department was prepared 
to take up this responsibility of supplying the raw material. 

President. —And taking hack the cloth? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, because it entails a separate organisation by itself— 
giving the money in cash and taking it back is an easier affair. 

President. —In Bangalore we find that there is an organisation which is 
partly connected with Government but mostly the memhcrshiii consists of the 
weavers themselves and that organisation has got shareholders also. They 
give the raw material to weavers and take back the finished products and pay 
them wages. 

Mr. Khan. —That is the correct procedure. 

President.—! wonder whether your Government would like to make an 
experiment in that direction. 

Mr. Khan. —We arc actually performing this operation at Paithan without 
the mediation of any co-operative society. We have got an Institute which 
supplies the raw material to weavers, sells the cloth and pays hack the money 
within the stipulated time. 

President. —Whence is the raw material obtained by handloom weavers? 

Mr, Khan. —Bombay is the principal market. 

President. —There is no silk merchant here who supplies them. 

Mr. Klian.—There is no Emporium of that sort. 

President .—It would be a very good thing if Government were to consider 
the question of supplying r.tw material to weavers. It would save weavers a 
considerable amount of expenditure. 

Mr. Khan. —I have had a scheme put up for that—containing a sales depot 
and an emporium or stores section as well. 

President. —Could you supply us with a copy of that scheme? 
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Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —In what directions are your oflBcers able to help the handloom 
weavers ? 

Mr. Khan. —The whole thing requires to be radically changed. The tastes 
have changed and the uses for which these Himroo and Mashroo were put to 
do not exist now. So what we have got to do is to cater for the change in 
the requirements. 

President. —Do you mean with regard to designs? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. To be more clear, the himroo cloth was used for sherwani 
and the mashroo for ladies’ pyjamas and no use exists now for either of these. 
So possibly we could make use of these kinds of cloth with different designs 
for tapestry and upholstery. 

President. —^And various other things also. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, such as bed spreads and teapoy cloths. 

President. —Have you any expert designer? 

Mr. Khan. —In my scheme I have asked for one to incorporate the ancient 
designs of Ellora and Ajanta and certain iponuments in the city of 
Aurangabad. For instance, I would like to have a design of one of the Ajanta 
frescoes on the bed covers or on a teapoy cloth. For some of these furnishings 
of modern houses perhaps with all these alteration.s, there could be created 
a demand. For instance, take this Peithan border. I have had Buddha’s 
image imposed on gold border and there is a great deal of demand for it. 

President. —Have you tried any markets outside the Dominions? 

Mr. Khan. —We are not able to meet the local requirements. The produc¬ 
tion is on such a small scale. 

President. —If the local demand is not satisfied, I want to know wliy there 
is no increase in the handlooms in the State. 

Mr. Khan. —The people employed at present are very few and they are not 
sure how large is the production. If they wore produced on a large scale, 
they would be sold. That is why I have put up my scheme. We will advance 
the raw material and as soon as the article is prepared we will take it back 
immediately. So the producer will not have the trouble of finding out a 
market for the produced article. A§ soon as it is produced, we will take it up. 

President. —Suppose a demand is created, will there be an increase in the 
number of handloom weavers? 

Mr. Khan. —I have a specific example in Paithan. About two months ago 
there were barely 10 handlooms working and now there are 150 working 
because I have got an order for supplying puggrees for the Customs peons. 
So here is a specific example. 

President. —The reason why I am asking you is that we are told that this 
is a hereditary art. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —And it is very difljcult to get new men to do the work which 
these people are now turning out. Suppose a demand was created, I want to 
know whether there would be artisans available who would be able to turn 
out tho quality wonted. 

Mr, Khan. —That statement may be partly true because some of the 
workers have taken up to other works. As I have told you, in Paithan in two 
months time 150 looms have started working. It means that people who have 
gone away have come back. To start with there might be some difficulty but 
in a few days time things will settle down. 

President. —May I have a copy of your scheme? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —I suppose it is not confidential. 

VOL. II 18 
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Mr. Khan.—It is not confidential but what I would request you is not to 
niafte Official uso of that verbatim. You can make use of my statomonts but 
not the scheme. 

Mr. Ankleaaria.—Yon told us that the deo^ence started about 28 years 
ago. 

Mr. Khan. —Perhaps even before that. I did pot fix any period. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I understand that boom conditions never prevailed in 
Hyderabad State with regard to silk goods. 

Mr. Khan. —Not in the la,st few decades. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Because the market was extremely restricted to people 
who bought goods for artistic taste. 

Mr. Khan.—No, it is not that. The general conditions prevailing in the 
industry in British India apply to the silk indusrty in Aurangabad also. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So far as tlie Aurangabad silk industry is concerned, it 
is restricted to the prodtiction of artistic goods. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesafia. —And, as yon know, lovers of artistic goods are few, 
compared with the general consumer, 

Mr. Khan. —It was not so much a question of catering for people with 
aesthetic taste. This cloth was put to a special use. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What special use? 

Mr. Khan. —Shorwani and ladies’ pyjamas used to be made. These 
conditions have changed. On marriage occasions whenever presentations were 
made, presentations were made in pieces of Himroo on an enormous scale. 
Whenever a big marriage used to take place, the consumption of Himroo was 
very great. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is becan.se people liked to have Himroo rather than 
eny other silk. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, but now the taste has changed. They can find now.other 
things more easily than they can find this. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Then, you will agree with me, so far as artistic goods are 
concerned, the demand for them would be restricted far more than for 
goods ordinarily consumed by people. 

Mr. Khan. —I would like to put it in a different form. It is not so much 
a question of artistic taste. Wh.at I say is that the tastes of people have 
changed. People used to put on Himroo shorwani. They are not now putting 
on sherwani. They are going in for English twiied. The artistic taste has 
changed, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —To-day I say at Paithan very artistic productions. There 
was a demand for it 10 years ago, 

Mr, Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That demand has deteriorated. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

'Mr. Anklesaria. —‘Why? 

Mr. Khan. —Because the tastes of people have changed, 

Mr. Anklesaria .— People do not like artistic goods. 

Mr. Khan.—People do not like that particular design—that particular class 
of cloth. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you not change these designs? 

Mr. Khan. —That is my point. If wo cater for this changed taste then we 
will be able to increase the production of handlooms. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Ever since 1928 .... 

Mr, Khan.. —Please don’t make that year a landmark. 

Mr. .i-nldesaria. —It is somewhere about that. 
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Mr. Khan ,— I won’t be able to fix any period. The decadence haa been »» 
subtle and so gradual. As 1 pointed out before, the decadence of the industry 
in the State or in Aurangabad started with the decadence of the industry 
throughout British India. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has the price of the raw materia! which the weavers used 
got anything to do with the decadence of the industry P 

Mr. Khan. —It has got to do with the general depression. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am referring to the price of his raw materiel. If he 
gets his silk at a higher price than before, naturally his cost of production 
would be more and the demand would be less. Do you agree with that? 

Mr, Khan,' —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The dearnevSs or cheapness of his raw material has got 
some important bearing on the silk industry in Aurangabad. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, it has. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —May I take it that about 20 years ago. 

Mr. Khan. —About a few decades ago. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —About a few decades ago the price of silk was higher or 
lower than what it is todayP Was it materially differentP 

Mr. Khan. —The price of silk was lower I think though I am not sure. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If it was lower, his coat of production also would have 
boon lower than what it is today. 

Mr. Khan. —It is not exactly that. Price is not the only factor. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is one of the factors. What are the other factors P 

Mr. Khan, —The purchasing power is another factor. It has also pari 
passu decreased—in fact more than the price. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Don’t you think that that can be said of every other 
industry ? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. .inklesaria. —Leave aside that factor. Any other factor? 

Mr. Khan. _I would like to make it sure. Let me consult Mr. Naganath. 

Mr. Naganath.—20 years ago the price was higher. Even 12 years ago it 
was higher. The raw material is not of so much importance in the case of 
these fancy goods. Labour charge is more than the cost of the raw material. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will agree with me that artistic productions are very 
little affected by commercial considerations P 

Mr. Naganath. —Provided there is a demand. 

Mr. Anklesaria .— The consumption of artistic production is very little. 

Mr. SJion.—What I would like to say is this. It is hot a pure piece of 
art. It is an article of consumption. 

Mr. .\nklesarxa .— Prom some people*s point of view' it may be arti From 
the point of view of others, other considerations may come in. The market 
is very special and restricted to the^ goods. 

Mr. Khan. —About 30 years ago people used' to purchase Himroo not as a 
piece of art or to be shown in their cupboards but as an article of consump¬ 
tion for daily use. 

Mr. A-nklesaria. —They preferred Himroo for their sberwani to any other 
silk goods because of a particular taste. 

Mr. Khan, —Because of the general taste. 

Mr. Naganath. —I have worked out the costs. If the total cost of a sari is 
Its. 202 it will he made up as follows: — 

Rs. 12R wages. 

Rs 72 gold thread. 

Bs. 2 silk. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —Very few people would be found to pay Rs. 202 for what 
ia only an artiatic production? 

Mr, Khan, —That is quite true. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If that be the case, so far as your industry is concerned, 
protective duties would not be a matter of concern for the weavers here. 

Mr. Naganath. —They would rather have an adverse effect. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—They would have much less interest in protective duties. 

Mr. Naganath. —The protective duty will increase the price of silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If these are your artistic productions, people go in for 
them not for the silk content in them but for the designs and other artistic 
considerations. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So I sny that it is not the commercial value of the thing 
but the artiatic value of the thing that appeals to consumers so far as your 
productions are concerned. Do you agree with me? 

Mr. Khan. —What I have at the back of my mind is this that even after 
every artistic taste there is money behind to be paid for it 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How can you account for a man paying for a sari Rs. 202 
which another man would not think of buying for Rs. 30. 

Mr. Khan. —It is applicable to very few people. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your productions are artistic productions, the demand 
for which is restricted to people who are lovers of art. 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If that be so, protective duties have much less interest 
for such a producer than for a producer outside Hyderabad who does not 
produce artistic goods. 

Mr. Khan. _Still, it would reduce the circle of patrons. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You talked of Co-operative Societies and you told us that 
the main reason why these Societies did not flourish was that they were more 
Credit Societies. 

Mr. Khan.—Yea. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has your State tried Co-operative Societies of producers 
rather than of sellers? 

Mr. Khan.—Kot to my knowledge. 

Mr. Anklesaria .— You will admit that the weavers in Aurangabad, Paitan 
and other places have got little bargaining capacity. 

Mr. Khan. —Very little. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In order to assure them of that bargaining capacity, can 
you suggest any means except producers and sellers co-operative societies? 

Mr. Khan. —Any organisation would do: not necessarily Societies. 

Mr. Anklesaria .— What do you mean? Just explain to me. For instance 
you have got your Institute now which provides raw materials for weavers 
and assure them the sale of their productions. 

Mr. Khan. —Any organisation would function in that way. 

President. —Such an association would be a necessary thing for assuring 
the weaver. That is a matter which your State has not done. 

Mr Khan. —Wo have done in some places. 

President. —How many producers’ societies have you got? 

Mr. Naganath. —I do not follow. 

President .—You have got an institution at Paithan? 

Mr. Naganath .— That is tho sales depot for the whole of the Dominions. 
That is dealing with the weavers directly. 

President. —Does your sales depot give out raw materials to the weavers? 
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Mr. Naganath.—That is another organisation. 

President. —May I know wiiat is the position with regard to the weaver? 

Mr. Naganath. —There is the Cottage Industry Institute where wo have 
got Rs. 20,000 for ttie supply of raw material to the weavers. They function 
an that way and the products are being purchased by the sales depot. There 
are two or three institutions of this kind, but the whole trade wo cannot 
organise in that way. 

President. — Have they been successful? 

Mr. Naganath. —From Rs. 3,000 the sale has increased to Rs. C.3,000. 

President. —So far as your Paithan institute goes are there any defaulters 
with regard to the refund of the price of raw materials taken? 

Mr, Naganath, —There are very few, only one or two. 

Presideuf.—And that Institute has been in existence for the last 8 years? 

Mr. Naganath, — Yes. 

President. —Can you tell me what are your proposals for helping the 
weavers, Mr. Khan? 

Mr, Khan. —To put the whole thing in a nutshell the whole thing is that 
the.se designs require to be altered to cater for the present demand by 
introducing local designs of Ajanta and Ellora and so on and to have a wider 
market and bettor publicity. 

President. —Can you tell me anything about lowering or increasing the 
duty on the material to the w'eaver? 

Mr. Khan. —It is understood that cheaper the material the better for the 
weaver, so far as the local industry is concerned. 

President. —-So far as you are concerned you would not like protective 
duties on the raw material at all? 

Mr, Khan, —Yes, from the weavers point of view. 

President. —What about the general question? 

Mr. Khan. —The object of protective duty i.s to develop the sorioultural 
industry. 

President. —Because you have no sericulture in your State you do not 
want protective duties on silk produced outside the State? 

Mr, Khan. —As you raise the tariff wall higher and higher, simultaneously 
you must see to the development of the industry otherwise the rai,siug of a 
tariff wall is of no use. That is my point. What is the uso of raising barrier 
after barrier when pari passu we do not revive our nascent industries with 
the development of the sericultural industry. 

President. —You develop an industry for the consumers sake and not for 
development sake by itself. You produce goods for the consumer. If you 
have not got the copsumer, what is use of pioduoing them? 

Mr, Khan. —I am afraid we are getting into quibbles. 

President. —If you have no consumer what is the good of producing an 
article ? 

Mr. Khan. —That is true as an axiom. 

President. —If you have not a market you would not produce goods. 

Mr. Khan, —That is so. 

President. —How can you assure a market in India for your product except 
by protective duties on foreign goods competing with your good.s? 

Mr, Khan. —If we acknowledge thi.s an;iimeut the re.sult will he that by 
putting higher duties you would bo depressing the import and applying to 
this particular industry there will be less silk articles manufactured in India. 

President. —No; there will be more manufacture under cover of protection 
and los,s goods will be coming into India. : 
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Mr. Khan. —^Tliero will be more manufacture at a higher cost and because 
the purchasing power of the people is not increasing siinultanoously the 
market will be less and less; there will be overproduction, because people will 
not purchase at this high rate. 

President. —Do you know what is the total consumption in India and what 
is the total production of silkp It is tremendous. We .shall not be able to 
reach our whole consumption according to our estimated production for a 
number of years. If that be a foot would you agree with inoP 

Mr. Khan. —I beg most respectfully to differ. If wo have a programme 
for the development of nascent industries: there have been countrie.s which 
raised protective wall and developed their nascent industrie.s to increase the 
demand. 

President. —That is exactly what I am telling you. You agree with mo 
there P 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 

President. —Do your wearers here consume Indian silk or foreign silkp 

Mr. Khan. —I have just got a stiitcme.nt from the Customs. 

President. —I have seen that. What do yon include under foreign silk? 
Doe.s it refer to only Chinese and Japanese silkP 

Mr. Khan. —By foreign silk we moan silk which people purchase in 
Bombay. 

President. —I was told that you purchase even Kashmir and Mysore silk 
in Bombay. 

Mr. Khan. —Very likely. 

President. —That would be foreign according to your .statistics? 

Mr. Khan. —No. I have got two different kinds of statistics, foreign as 
Well as Indian which is imported. 

President. —Silk is imported under two names. I was given an instance 
to-day. Your institute said they were consuming Bangalore silk and tlicn the 
manager corrected himself and said it was not Mysore silk but foreign silk. 
.There, is no Bangalore silk imported into Hyderabad. 

Mr. Khan. —The figures that I have, got are from the Customs department 
under these two headings—foreign and Indian raw silk. 

President.—What are these figures you have given in Annexure C? 

Mr. Khan. —They appertain to the whole Dominion. 

President. —Your figures would not quite help our purpo.se because under 
the name Indian you include both Indian and foreign silk thrown in India. 

Mr. Naganath. —^It happened to be so. It is so very difficult to find out. 

Mr. Khan. —Foreign silk that was imported into Aurangabad was 29,0iXI 
as against 4,000 Indian. 

Fre.siden,t. —Can you tell me whether twisted silk is classified separately ? 

Mr. Naganath. —We are getting very little twisted silk i the bulk is raw 
eilk. 

Mr. Khan. —^You might take down these figures for the last two years, 
figures obtained from the Aurangabad Custom House; — 
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Prp.fiidcnt. —i3pun silk will shortly, be manufactiirnd in India. I would 
porsonally like you to give a rovised statement, giving us all the information, 
regarding silk yarn, noils, spun silk, imported and Indian and see whether 
they can be re-grouped for customs purposes. 

Mr. Khan. —They are all grouped together for Customs purposes. 
I're.nident. —It Is very difficult to say which is Indian and which is foreign. 
Mr. Khan.-^As regards raw silk it is all right. 

President. —Raw silk is not shewn separately. 

Mr. Khan. —It is shown separately. 

President. —Whore do you put silk yarn and spun silkP 
Mr. Khan. —Silk yarn they call spun silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I understand you had some tassar silk industry some 
years ago. That has died outP 
Mr. Khan. —Practically. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is there any scope for the industry in the State? 

Mr. Khan. —I believe there is scope for it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell me why the industry is not being developed 
in the State? 

Mr. Khan. —Or rather why it was allowed to decay due to various rules 
and rates. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What were the rules? 

Mr. Khan. —The Forest Department thought that the interference of the 
sericulturist was detrimental to the interest of forest preservation. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You yourself think there is scope for the industry? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. Peeople wore doing that work for ages. That was on 
the lower banks of the Godavari, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has your State experimented as regards sericulture? 
Mr. Khan, —I believe some experiments were made. To my mind the 
places that wore selected were not climatically favourable. 

Mr. Ankle.saria .—But there are places which are climatically favourable 
and where the industry can develop? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes, perhaps even mulberry silk. For instance places like 
Khurdabad. 

Mr. .Anklesaria, —The State produces a lot of castor seed? 

Mr. Khan. —In fact it is the largest castor producing tract in the world. 
Mr. Anklesaria. —And the castor leaf is being wasted? 

Mr. Khan .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You tbereforo think that there is very good prospect 
for ori industry? 

Mr. Khan. —Yes. 
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13, THE BHAGYANAGAR WEAVING WORKS, HYDERABAD. 

Evidence of Mr. BALKISHEN LAL, recorded at Hyderabad on 
Tuesday, the 23rd August, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Lai, you are the proprietor of the Bhagyanagar Weaving 
Works? 

Mr, Lai. —Yes. 

President. —You also manufacture goods out of tussore silk and staple 
fibre. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —You are using very large quantity of staple fibre as against 
tussore silk. 

Mr, Lai. —Yes. 

President. —^You say that you are not troubled with regard to the sale of 
your products because you are able to dispose it off locally, I suppose at a 
remunerative rate. 

Mr, Lai. —Not much. 

President. —What margin do yon keep? 

Mr. Lai. —1 to IJ annas per yard. 

President. —Your cost of production is much lower than the cost given hy 
the other mill. 

Mr. Naganath. —It iu a proprietary concern and that is a limttcd 
concern. 

President. —Apart from that, raw material charges are very heavy. In 
one case it is As. 8 10 pies as against As. 6. 

Mr. Naganath. —It depends upon the quaKty. 

President. —What yarns are you importing? 

Mr, Lai. —Staple yarns—^2/60s, 2/808, 2/1008. 

President. —And tussore? 

Mr. Lai. —Only if there is a demand we manufacture. 

President. —What yams you are getting? 

Mr. loi.—2/75s and 2/60s, 

President. —What are the prices at present? 

Mr. LaL—For 2/75s—Rs. 2-15; 2/608—Rs. 3-1. 

President. —What about staple fibre prices? 

Mr, Lai .—As. 12 to one rupee. Be. 1 and Rs, 1-2. 

President. —What qualities are yon using? 

Mr. Lai .—2/80b. 

President. —What is the price? 

Mr. Led.—Rs. 1-7, 

President, —Is this the market price? 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes. 

President. —The bulk of your goods are made from staple fibre, 

Mr. Lai. —^Yes. 

President. —How many looms have you got? 

Mr. Lai. —10 for the present, 

President.^Yoar production is 27,000 yards. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —The production will be 76,000 yards if it is worked to 
tnaximum capacity. 
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Mr. Xal.—Yes. 

President, —What is tlio prosont production? 

Mr. Lai. —200 to 250 yards per day. 

President.^llow many days do you work? 

Mr. Lai. —Tn a year it will come to 300 days. 

President. —That comes to 75,000 yards. 

Mr. TmI .—In rainy season we get less production. 

President. —On an averago it would come to 30,000 yards. 

Mr. Lai .—Last year we wore not working all the looms. Last year we 
worked only 4 to 5 looms. 

President. —Is this the actual? 

Mr. Lai. —Lost year I produced 37,000 yards. 

President. —It was not the maximum capacity. 

Mr. Lai. —No. 

President. —What wages do you pay to your labour? 

Mr. Lai. —We are giving monthly wages from Rs. 20 to Rs. 24 a weaver. 
President. —You are paying higher than what is paid by the other mill? 
Mr. Lai.—Yea. 

President. —la it duo to the better output? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

President. —What is the percentage of the total production the saris 
represent ? 

Mr. Lai. —20 to 25 per cent. 

President. —What do yon include under supervision and est.ablishmentp 
Mr. Lai. —Myself and my brother are looking after the factory. That is 
why we have provided for supervision charges. 

President .—It is slightly higher, 

Mr. ImI .—I don’t think so. 

President .—The other mill is paying Rs. 1,600 as against Rs. 4,000 of 
yours. As Mr. Naganath pointed out in a limited liability concern, it should 
be the other way about. 

Mr. Naganath. —It is more or le.ss a proprietary concern. 

President. —As regards this item, “ Municipal taxes and icnt ”, is it as 
high as Rs. 1,000? 

Mr. Lai .—Yes. 

President. —The other figure is Rs. 167. 

Mr. Lai. —We have included for the whole garden and other tlii)igs, 

Mr. Naganath. —He has got a residential quarter. It is in the centre of 
the town. For people who want to start a factory in industrial areas, all 
sorts of concessions are given. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are you satisfied Mr. Lai, with the present scheme of 
protection ? 

Mr. Lai. —The lesser the protection the better it would bo for us. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—^You are of opinion that the duty should be lower. 

Mr. Lai. —On the raw materials. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You mean raw silk? ' 

Mr. Lai. —For the present we are using staple fibre and tus-sore silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—What about raw silk? Are the pre.sent duties satis- 
ftwdory ? 

Mr. Lai .—I don’t know. 
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Mr. Anklesaria .—Would you do away witli tho duties on staple fibre and 
raw silk which you are using P 

Mr. Lai. —Yes, 

Mr. Anklesaria .—In that case don’t you think that the foreigners would 
imiJort more of this material? 

Mr. Lai .—Government must impose duties on the finished goods which 
arc being imported into India. Then only tho smalt industries which are 
dependent on the raw matorials imported from outside India can live. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Can you tell me whether tho Hyderabad Government 
can help you in any wayP 

Mr. Lai .—If Hyderabad Government remove the import duty in 
Hyderabad I think it would be a little beneficial. 

President .—You mean the present import duty? 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Suppose they keep tho 5 per cent, duty on tho finished 
goods, that would be suitable to you. 

Mr. Lal.~Yea. 

Mr. Ankelesaria .—You would ask the Hyderabad Government to abolish 
the duty on staple fibre and keep the duty on stajilo fibre goods. 

Mr. Lai. —Yes. 
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14. HYpEl^AD SIIJC MILLS UMITED, HYDERABAD. 

Evidence of Mr. J. A. SHERIFF, Managing Agent, Hyderabad 
Silk Mills Limited, recorded at Hyderabad on Tuesday, 
the 23rd August, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Sheriff, you are the Managing Agent of the Hyderabad 
Silk Mills Limited? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. 

President. —Since when did you start working? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Last October. 

President. —You never took to natural silkj(? 

Mr. Sheriff. — We have not but wo are thinking of doing it. I think 
tasar silk can be cultivated here in Hyderabad. 

President. —I was told that your Government did make some experiments? 

Mr. Sheriff. —I think they did some experiment with pure silk. 

President. —They also tried tasar. 

Mr. Sheriff. —I do not know. 

Mr. Naganath. —In the jungles there is a tree called nalamati on which 
tasar silk cocoons are available, but only a few thousands a year. 

President. —You say that in a fow out of tho way villages tasar cocoons are 
collected from the jungle, but the clintate is not suitable. I am told now 
that these tasar worms are found all over the place, 

Mr. Sheriff. —I found tasar cocoons in my own ground on the ordinary 
ber trees. 

President. —You think your Government should make serious efforts to 
make further investigation? 

Mr. Sheriff, —Yes; besides when we find tasar cocoons growing in jungles 
without even paying any attention to them, there is no reason why we should 
not take more care and produce them in larger quantities. If wo cultivate 
particular plants for the rearing of tasar worms—tho forest is actually 
reserved and precluded from use for the purpose—most of the foreign tasar 
can be replaced by our tasar. 

President. —What is the present price of tasar silk? 

Mr. Sheriff. —It has gone up bec.aus© of the 25 per cent, plus As. 14 duty 
per lb., and therefore people are not using ta.sar and u,sing something else 
which looks very much like tasar. I think the present i^rice is more than 
Ks, 3 per lb. ! 

President. —Is it English or Japan^eP 

Mr. Sheriff. —The price is the same for both. 

President. —You are not at present using tasar silk? 

Mr. Sheriff. —I am using tasar both English and Japanese. I purchased 
for Rs. 2-15 per lb. 

President. —How does tasar compare with staple fibre? 

Mr. Sheriff. —On an average if we take the denier, the usual is 2/40s 
suitable for suitings and 2/808 suitable for saris. 

Mr. Naganath. —Here are the quotations I have received for 40s single, 80 b 
single and so on (.shown). 

President. —Which is the bulk that is imported? 

Mr, Naganath. —2/60s and 2/80s. 

Mr. Sheriff. —I think by using staple fibre we are more or less cheating the 
public. 
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President. —You think the public do not realise the diiferenceP 

Mr. Sheriff, —I do not know about the inside of things but when people 
come to my factory and I show them the As. 14 per yd. quality they ajipre- 
ciato it more than tasar silk. 

President. —Do they take the staple fibre cloth as real silk cloth P 

Mr. Sheriff. —They do. 

ilfr. Naganath. —That will be the first purchase and the last purchase! 

President. —Your present capacity is 300 to 350 yards? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. We are doing 200 yards at present. 

President, —Your cost of production is based on 200 yards P 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. I have got both pure tasar and khaki suitings as 
well. 

President. —Is there a good demand for your articles? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. There is a good demand for staple fibre articles from 
merchants, but people once they have taken it do not take it the next time, 
but merchants still want it because they purchase it for As. 12 and sell at 
II.S. 1-4 a yard showing it as tasar. They go form place to place and toll his 
consumers that it is a sari, of whatever it may be, made from tasar silk. 

President. —What is this waste silk? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Noil yarn. ' 

President. —You also get it bleached? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. ' 

President. —You do your own twisting and reeling? 

Mr. Sheriff. —We import twisted silk. 

President. —The price that you give is for twisted silk? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. 

President .—What is the difference between the price of twisted silk and 
raw silkP 

Mr. Sheriff .—1 have not used raw silk at all. 

President. —You get twisted slik from Japan? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Mostly from Japan. 

President. —So far you have not used any Indian raw silk or Indian 
twisted silk? 

Afr. Sheriff. 

President .—I notice you are using only a very small quantity of spun 
silk. The bulk is staple fibre? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. 

President. —You say in answer to question 10 that your machinery is not 
suitable for the manufacture of goods from pure silk. 

Mr. Sheriff. —We can manufacture pure silk goods in a way by using pure 
silk in the weft and artificial silk in the .warp. 

Mr. Nagannth. —What, ho is having a calico medium looms which are not 
quite suitable for pure silk. 

President. —Where do you get your bobbins from? 

Mr. Sheriff. —From Japan. 

President ,—What is the price you pay? ' 

Mr. Sheriff. —I do not remember. 

President. —How long ago did you purchase them? 

Mir. Sheriff. —About a year ago. They are considerably cheaper than 
English bobbins. 

President. —Do you manufacture any mixtures? 

Mr. Sheriff. —We mix staple fibre with tasar. { 
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President. —Do you use noon yarn? 

Mr. Sheriff. —We use it but not on a large scale. 

President. —What is the price? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Rs. 3 per lb. 

Pre.sident. —Neon yarn means mixture of artificial silk and spun silk? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Mixtures of spun silk and staple fibre. 

President. —Its price practically corresiwnds to the price of tasar silk. 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes, but it has not got the appearance of tasar silk. It has 
got the colour of spun silk and can replace more or less spun silk in the 
market. 

President. —What is the wage you are paying to your labourers? 

Mr. Sheriff. —They got about Rs. 18 per month. Our weaver looks after 
only one loom. I do not think there is much difference between the wages 
wo pay here and those paid outside Hyderabad. 

President. —You think your wages can be compared favourably with wages 
paid outside the Dominions? 

Mr, Sheriff. —Yes. Our weaver looks after one loom; outside the weaver 
looks after two looms so that wo pay Rs. 36 for two looms. 

President. —With regard to tasar silk what deniers are you importing? 

Mr. Sheriff. —2/76». 

President. —Do you get cheap electricity here? 

Mr. Sheriff. —It is not cheaper than Mysore or Bombay, We are paying 
anna li per unit. 

President .—Do you find any difficulty in selling your products? 

Mr. Sheriff.—Pta. 

President. —Do you find any competition with foreign goods? 

Mr. Sheriff.—No. 

President. —So the 5 per cent, duty on cloth is helpful to the ' 
manufacturers P 

Mr. Sheriff.—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Mr. Sheriff, you gave us yesterday a representation. 
Would you kindly refer to paragraph 3 of your representation. You 8.ay 
“ To give adequate nourishment to the Indian raw silk industry by means 
of heavy protective duties on the import of all kinds of silk and mixed silk 
yarns is justice misplaced as through this the Indian consumer pays high 
prices for the manufactured goods of spun silk, tussar and artificial silk yarns 
either of imported or home made origin ”, Will you kindly explain? 

Mr. Sheriff .—What is happening is we are taking some other stuff like 
staple fibre and dyeing them just to look like pure silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are able to impose upon the public by selling as 
silk what is not really silk? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. That is one thing. Another thing is this, that we are 
not able to manufacture artificial silk or staple fibre silk in India. Why 
should there be a duty on those when there is no competition? They do not 
produce artificial silk in India and I do not think it is justice to support that 
industry, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is not for protecting artificial silk that wo have 
imposed duty. It is to protect raw silk that the duties are meant. What 
would you say to that? 

Mr. Sheriff. —People in the beginning take it as pure silk and in the long 
run they find out that it is not real silk and will not last long. 

Mr. .inklesa-ria. —T.s it .your contention that artificial silk will not be able 
to compete with real silk in the long run? 
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Mr. Sheriff, —That is so, 

Mr. Naganaih. —The thing is artificial silk goods and staple fibre goods 
are coming from Japan and also from British India and that is why in order 
to be able to compete these, manufacturers here have to fix their prices 
accordingly. But there are people who go in for these cheaper things 
knowing that these are made of artificial silk. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —And during that long run you would not protect the 
raw silk industry of India P 

Mr. Sheriff. —Protection should be at a certain sacrifice but not at such 
sacrifice as it is today. 

Mr. Anklesaria:—Yon think it is a disproportionately big sacrifice. 

Mr. Sheriff,—1 think so. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —If there arc no duties on artificial silk and staple fibre 
you would advocate duties on raw silk for its protection P 

Mr. Sheriff, —I should think in that case protection should be granted but 
it wont be so helpful. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say in the 6th paragraph “ The present ineffectivo 
duties on all kinds of silk yarns have given space to the foreigners to flood 
the Indian market with staple flbre and other mixed yarns which are much 
less costly ”. Why do you call the duties ineffective p They haVre prevented 
foreign silk yarns from coming in though on the other hand they have 
encouraged artificial silk and staple fibre coming in, 

Mr. Sheriff.- —Staple fibre is coining recently. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—You do not mean to say they are ineffective as regards 
pure silk goodsP 

Mr. Sheriff. —It should be on goods instead of on yarn. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are talking of tussore silkP 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you made any personal experimentsP 

Mr. Sheriff. —I have not made, but I should like to do that. I have seen 
those tussore cocoons growing on her trees, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is very common in Guzerat, 

Mr. Sheriff. —Here also we get it. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Have you seen the filament yourself and compared it- 
with the tussore filament that you get outside Hyderabad P 

Mr, Sheriff. —I have not seen it. 

Mr. Naganaih. —ft was thought it would not bo commercially successful 
and so they left that out. Government had spent some money and brought 
outside experts also to find out. 

President. —Your present activities are with regard to staple fibre, tasar 
silk and artificial silk? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. 

President. —I am rather interested as regards tasar silk which is a new 
item and which has not been so far covered. Are you using it on a large 
scale P 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yea, but we find that the silk people are using .staple fibre 
and selling it as tasar. 

President. —After dyeing staple fibre looks like tasar? 

Mr. Sheriff, —^Yes. 

President .—We were told that staple fibre is really a substitute for spun 
silk when the cloth is made? 
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Mr. Sheriff .—It cannot replace that because staple fibre has got a whitish 
appearance while spun silk has creamish appearance. If wo dye it it becomes 
mncli weaker. It does not stand dyeing. 

President .—From which countries are tasar silks coming? 

Mr, Sheriff .—From Japan, England and China. 

President .—How is it classified? 

Mr. Sheriff .—I think it is classified as silk here. 

‘You think the tasar silk ihdustry can he revived hero? 

Mr. Sheriff. —Yes. 
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15. GOVERNMENT OF BOMBAY. 

Evidence o{ Messrs. P. B. ADVANI, Director of Industries, Bom" 
bay, M. E. HASKELL, Industrial Engineer, and K. T. 
SHEIKH, Senior Weaving Assistant, recorded at 
Bombay on Monday, the 29th August, 1938. 

President. —Mr, Advani, you are the Director of Industries, Bombay? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Haskoll is the Industrial Jilngineerp 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. He is generally in charge of handweaving demon¬ 
strations. 

President. —Mr. Sheikh? 

Mr. Advani. —He is the Senior Weaving Assiistant. He i.s in direct charge 
of a number of weaving institutions of the Department. He tours a good 
deal to inspect and supervise the weaving schools and Demonstrations of 
tho Department. Mr. Sheikh works under Mr. Haskell. 

President. —As far as the Sericultural industry is concerned, the position 
is not quite the same as it was in 1933. You have obtained a certain amount 
from the Government for a scheme you intend to carry out in order to find 
out the possibility of re-introducing Sericulture in the Province, 

Mr. Advani. —That is what I mentioned to you when I met you last time 
in Poona, Wo are hoping to carry out a survey of the suitable districts of 
the province with a view to ascertain whether mulberry trees and seri¬ 
cultural worms would flourish. 

• President. —Does that scheme include eri silk? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. We propose to carry out a survey both in regard to 
eri and Mulberry. 

President. _Last time you said there was a possibility because of the 

existence of castor plant. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, 

President. —What is tho amount you have been able to obt.ain for tho 
scheme ? 

Mr. Advani. —About Rs. 10,000. 

President. _I had first better deal with the points mentioned in the cover¬ 

ing letter. The Government of Bombay are in favour of enhancing suitably 
the present protective duty on raw silk in order to protect the Sericultural 
industry. The point is that when they are asking that the Indian Seri¬ 
cultural industry should be protected, it also means that cloth should liavo 
the enhanced duties in order to protect the handloom weaving indu.stry. 

Mr. Advani. —That is what the Government have said. 

President. —Therefore their opinion is that the industry deserves protec¬ 
tion and it is in the interests of tho handloom weavers also that it should bo 
protected. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. _The reason probably is that if there was no Sericulture in thi.s 

country the handloom weaving industry will have to depend entirely on tho 
imported articles, and they may not get tho yarns nt the comimtitivo rate at 
which they are able to get at present and therefore the cost of mnuufacturo 
would bo so high that whatever cloth they turn out will not be able to 
command a ready sale in competition with the foreign cloths which arc at 
present imported into India. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 
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President, —I would like to know the condition of the Industry during 
the five years of the protective period. It was stated on the last occasion 
(page 102), that the number of looms working on silk was 10,000. 

Mr. Adoani. —Yes. 

President. —Now I find that the figure is 6,000. 

Mr Advani, —It has definitely gone down. 

President. —Has the weavers shifted to mixtures or have the peojjle been 
thrown out of employment? 

Mr. Advani. —The number has gone down because many weavers have left 
silk weaving and taken to cotton or mixtures. 

President. —They have changed over? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes to mixtures and artificial silk. 

President. —One interesting fact is that the total has increased from 
87,500 looms to 107,602 looms. 

Mr. Advani. —I think these are all approximations. That figure is nearer 
the mark than the figure given in the previous Tariff Board’s Report. We 
have from time to time had to carry out surveys of the Handloom industry. 

President. —Would it not be fair to say that the figures given at that 
time were correct? This time they may be ‘ approximate ’. 

Mr. Advani. —^Approximations in both cases. Only as time has gone 
along, we have tried to make as few errors as possible. 

President.—The difference is about 20,000. 

Mr. Advani. —This is nearer the mark than the previous one. 

President. On the last occasion the value given was Rs. 229 lakhs. On 
page 6 of the replies to the questionnaire, the value given is Rs. 1,10,00,000. 
That means the value has gone down. 

Mr. .Advani. —As far as the silk is concerned, there is no doubt in my 
mind that it has gone down. A large number of looms have taken to artifi¬ 
cial silk weaving and the use of mixtures goods both with staple yarn and 
artificial yarn. Here again I would say we have given these approximations 
based upon the number of looms that are engaged. I must say that there was 
no exact survey made. I have got weaving assistants in the various divisions 
and weav'ing masters in the various centres, and they are asked for informa¬ 
tion. We have also taken the assistance in several cases of the Revenue 
Officers to give us an idea of the number of looms which are in operation in 
the various centres. But I don’t claim that the information is accurate in 
the sense that each loom has been counted. Sampling has been done. By 
that method we have arrived at those figures. 

President. —What is the basis on which you have arrived at those figures ? 

Mr. Advani. —The basis would be sampling. For instance in this parti¬ 
cular case the senior weaving assisatnt wont to Surat and two or tliree other 
important siik weaving centres. Similarly my Weaving Assistants in the 
Southern Division did the same and made enquiries. 

President. —What is the number of pieces that would be turned out per 
loom? 

Mr. Advani. —He actually makes enquiries on the spot as to the number 
of pieces turned out and various cloths. 

President. —Shall we say that the lesser amount depicts to a certain extent 
the number of pure silk looms having gone down and changed over to artificial 
silk and staple fibre. 

Mr. Advani. —As I was saying, the information now obtained is more 
accurate than the last information given to the Board, because we had to- 
compile figures with great care in connection with the Government of India 
grant which we get. 

President. —That is only for cottgn, 
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Mr. Advani. —Yes. We had to supply infoTTnation to the Government of 
India regarding the total number of looms in the Presidency. It is on 
account of tliiit, that we took greater pains to get as exact information as 
possible, so that this information which wo have given you is tiearcr the mark 
tJian tlie information contained in the last Report. So far as the proportion 
of silk looms i.s concerned, we may ,say that there has been a definite decrease 
ill the number of looms engaged in- pure silk woaving since the last Tariff 
Board reported. 

Preiident .—If you look at paragraph 120 of the Report (page 103), it is 
stated that the consumption of silk, Indian and imported, and artificial silk 
by handloom weavers declined between 1928-29 and 1932-33 from 673,750 lbs. 
to 636,780 lbs. or by about 6 por cent. 

Mr, Advani, —Here the decline is still.greater. 

President. —I think it is on page 5. It is value. 

Mr. Haskell. —Yes. 

President. —Will you supply me similar information? 

Mr, Advani. —We will have to do it on the basis of the present cost of silk 
to the cost of silk at the time the Board reported last time. 

President. —Give me the present figure. 

Air. Advani. —That should not be impossible. Wo shall give yon the 
information. 

President. —You gave us to understand that you were thinking of getting 
an expert from Bengal for serioultnral investigation. 

Mr. Advani, —Yes. 

President.—Have you been able to make any progress? 

Mr Advani—I have written to the Director of Industries, Bengal. I 
understand the Director has approached his Government m the matter. I 
don’t think we will have much difficulty in getting the right type of officer. 

President .—^In amswer to question No. 2, you have stated that the raw 
silk used is Kashmir, Bengal, Mysore, China and Japan. 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

President,—Are you still getting silk from Bengal? 

Mr. Advani .—-Yes, Bengal silk is still coming in. 

President. —Can you let us have lator on the quantity and the price? 

Mr. Advani .—Yes. 

President.—'With regard to Mysore silk, I suppose you are getting raw 
silk and not twisted silk? 

Mr. S'heikh .—Raw silk. 

President .—The twisting is done in Surat? 

Mr. Sheikh .—Yes. 

President.—All these figures relate to raw silk whetlicr it is Mysore or 
Bengal. Our attention has been drawn to the fact Ihat foreign .silk goes to 
Bangalore, for twisting and comes here as Bangaiore or My.sor 0 silk which 
is realty not Indian silk. 

Mr. Adrani.—My attention has also lo-.n (hrawn to this. 

President.—1 will add that the Throwsi.crs t’icmselves told us that they 
are sending to these very markets (Abmedabad, Hubli). I wonder whether 
you would make enquiries and lot us have this information. 

Mr. Advani ,—^We have to confirm whether the figures relate to raw silk 
or twisted silk. 

President. —^Yes. 

Mr. Advani .—At present I would say that they relate to raw silk. Twist¬ 
ing is done in Burat, Belgaum and Satara. 

President .—All the places where they have silk weaving. 
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Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —As we have got diiferent information, to the effect that they 
are selling twisted silk in the mai-kets of the Bombay Presidency, we want 
confirmation. 

Mr. Advani, —I shall make a note of the point. 

President. —As regards those prices you have got on page 2 of your 
answers to the questionnaire, can you give me the approximate date when 
they were collected P 

Mr, Advani. —Firet week of June. 

President. —These are all qualities which are at present u.sod by the hand- 
loom weavei’s ? 

Mr, Advani. —Yes. 

President. —The next point is about the .staple fibre yarn, I understand 
that that is not replacing real silk, but spun silk. 

Mr. Advani. —Your information is correct that it is taking the place of 
cheaper quality of spun silk, but that itself reacts on the market for real silk 
also. 

President. —To that extent it is competing with real silk also. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —There are two aspects of the question I want you to consider. 
One is the period before the protective duty another after the protective duty 
on yarns including spun silk was levied. Last time (page 190 of the written 
evidence volume) you gave us the yarn prices, the qualities and the quantities 
of spun silk consumed. I was comparing these with the 1932-3.3 figures given 
on the next page (191). I find the quantity had already declined before 
protection came into effect. The quantities given by you here are practically 
negligible. In 1934-35 the quantity of foreign yarn consumed by liandlooms 
as given in your Statement No. 3 is practically the same as that given on 
page 191 of the Written Evidence Volume for Bombay in 1932-33. 

Mr. Advani. —It is definitely declining year by year. 

President. —We were told when wo went to Surat that the present specific 
duty of As. 14 per pound on spun silk had been definitely responsible for the 
decline in the consumption of spun silk. If you take Surat which is the 
biggest market, it was stated that the consumption in 1930-31 was 2 lakhs of 
lbs. and in 1934-35 it was 150,000 lbs. I want to know what kind of silk this 
10,000 lbs. shown here as Indian represents. Is it hosiery yarn? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

President. —The reason why I ask is because no spun silk is being manu¬ 
factured in India. 

Mr. Hashell. —Spun silk is manufactured by the Silk Mills in Bombay but 
they use it thera.solves. 

President. —Which Silk Mills? 

Mr. Haskell. —Choi Silk Mills and Alliance Silk Mills. 

President. —Did they manufacture in 1934-35? 

Mr. Advani. —I could not say. 

President. —We visited these two Mills and we were told that they were 
not manufacturing it. 

Mr. Haskell. —I do not know whether they are doing it now or not. 

President. —T want you to make enquiries because it is a very big quantity. 
They told me that they were still experimenting because their labour was not 
fully trained. If you look at the figures on page 190 it is a very big quantity. 

Mr. Advani. —Are you referring to silk? 

President. —Ye.s. That I think is probably not spun silk. 

Mr. Advani. —That is not. 

President. —It is written bore as charam silk. 

19 A 
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Mr. Has-kell .—It cannot be spun silk. 

President .—210/2, 100/2, 140/2—^these are all spun silk deniers. I take 
it that the quantity is for the whole group. 

Mr. Ilaskell .—Yes. 

President .—For each centre you have given me the quantity but you have 
not specified which is which. If you could give us an explanatory note, it 
would be helpful. 

Mr. Advani .—You want us to confirm or otherwise in regard to tlie possi¬ 
bility of spun silk—10,000 lbs. of spun silk—having been available. 

President .—Yes. 

Mr. Advani .—May I ask why do you assume that 10,000 lbs. is not spun 
silk? I am informed now that this figure that we have given you covers the 
whole group as we have always done before. 

President. —The whole group includes spun silk. That is why we want this 
information. 

Air. Advani. —You want to make sure as a mater of information whether 
this includes spun silk. 

President, —Yes, and if so where from you were able to get it. Personally 
I think that the whole thing may be raw silk. 

Mr. Advani. —I have noted your point. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is charam silk? Is it the same as chasam? 

Mr. Advani. —It is the local name for waste silk. 

Mr. Haskell. —The Chhoi Silk Mills and Alliance Silk Mills used to make 
spun silk from waste cocoons. 

President. —Did they manufacture it? 

Mr. Ilaskell. —When the Japanese began to import at cut throat prices 
they stopped manufacturing it. 

President .—Which year. 

Mr. Sheikh .—In Surat for instance there is no Indian spun silk. 

Mr. Advani. —Consequently this figure which has been collected by 
Mr, Sheikh may be taken only to cover raw silk and not spun silk. 

President .—That is so, another point arising out of this statement is 
whether artificial silk is included in the statement. 

Mr. Advani .—Artificial silk is not included. 

President .—Shall we say that this is all real silk? 

Mr. Advani ,—Yes. 

President .—'That is to say that imported silk is also being used in lessor 
quantity. Last time it was 150,000 lbs. whereas now it is 75,000 lbs. 

Mr. Advani .—Many looms have definitely gone off silk. 

President .—The quantity of imported pure silk goods has also gone down. 

Air. Advani ,—That is quite right. 

President .—Is this “ samusc ” cloth coming in large quantity? I don’t 
find that in the Customs Tariff Schedule. It might be classed with Boseki or 
Pongee. Can you tell me what the price of the cloth is? 

Air, Advani. —About Rs. I-O per yard. 

President .—Is the Indian price also the same? 

Air. Ilaskell .—Rs. 2-4 per yard. 

President .—I do not know whether you can call the Indian quality 
comparable to the imported quality? 

Mr. Advani ,—The imported quality is purchased as a substitute for the 
Indian quality. 

President .—Is that the idea? 

Mr, Advani.—Ye». 
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Vre.sident. —It Is an absolutely different design. 

Mr. Advani, —We are told that this is replacing the Indian quality to some 
extent. 

President. —If you will notice, one contains cotton and the other staple 
fibre. 

Mr. Haskell. —Yes. 

Pre.nde.ni. —-With regard to page 3, you have given us prices of staple fibre 
yarn, T want to know which is used in bulk—80/2 or 60/2. The prices would 
be Rs. 1-5 and 1-2 per lb. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —Anotlier intere,sting point is this. You say that the present 
monthly consumption of staple fibre is stated to be 40,000 lbs. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President, —That is a very big quantity. 

Mr, Advani. —That is the estimate that has been given to us by various 
merchants. 

President. —The reason why I am asking you is this. In 1936-37, the total 
was only 60,000 lbs. for the year. Now it comes to 480,000 lbs. for the year. 

Mr. Advani. —Staple fibre is relatively new and it has become poj)ular only 
during the last two or three years. There is nothing to be surprised at that 
the quantity has gone up. 

President. —Is this quantity replacing cotton or replacing artificial silk? 
Having regard to the fact that the number of looms has gone down this must 
be replacing something. 

Mr. Advani. —it has taken to some extent the place of cotton, to some 
extent the place of raw silk and to some extent the place of artificial silk. It 
cannot be said to have leplaced any particular yarn but it ha.s cut right 
through. 

President, —The consumption is very big, You inight give me a little more 
information. 

l\[r. Advani, —In what direction? 

President. —I want to know whether it is replacing spun silk and real silk 
to any great extent. 

Mr. Advani, —I don’t think that we will be able to improve on this 
information. 

President. —If you find out the total yarn whi(4i is being consumed in 
Surat, then we can deduct that .and get at the balance. From 60,000 lbs. it 
has risen to 480,000 lbs. Could yon find out the total yarn consumed in 
19:lfi-.37? On page 6, you have given us the quantity manufactured. 

Mr. Haskell. —It shows the value. 

President. —From that you can get at the quantity. 

Mr. Advani. —As regards 1936-37, it is past history. For any information 
which w'e want to get from merchants I have to send my officers to go and sit 
down and get it from them. 

President. —Can you give me figure,s along, with this 40,000 Ihs. of staple 
fibre used in a month, of other fibres used by them? That will give us some 
idea. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —The next question is wuth regard to twisting, winding and 
dyeing. All these are done by separate agencies. 

J17r. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —I suppose they do no other work. 

Mr. Advani. —That is so. 

President. —What is the charge? 
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Mr. Advani. —Statement No. 2 gives those charges. 

President. —It is not stated hero it is done separately by a twister or 
■whether it is done by the weaver himself. Unless you tell me that 100 per 
cent, twisting and winding work is done by a separate agency. 

Mr. Advani. —1 would not say 100 per cent., but it is done to a large extent 
by separate agencies. 

President. —Look at items II and HI (Question 5) Boiling and Dyeing 
charges; whereas in the statement given on page 3 it is shown that boiling 
is done by the weaver himself. 

Mr. Ilashell. —The weaver does not do any silk dyeing. 

President. —But the boiling off ie done by the weaver? 

Mr. Ilashell. —He might take off the gum but the dyeing is done by 
others. 

Mr. Advani. —If you take a place like Surat there tho 'n'eaver does 
not do any of those works boiling off, dyeing or twisting. All that i.s 
done by a separate agency. 

President. —Can we take it that these charges given by you are charges 
paid by the weaver to a separate agency? 

Mr. Admni. —^The -B'eaver buys dyed yarn from the merchants who get 
this work done soparattdy. It is not the weaver who dyes the .silk. He 
takes in most eases finished yarn from the merchant or from the broker and 
weaves it. 

President. —Is that the general practice? 

Mr. Advani. —You might say that in a majority of case.s it is so. 

President. —We were told that in preparing the yarn this process is 
done by the weaver himself. 

' Mr. Advani. —In some cases that may be eo but as a general proposition 
I think the other is the case. 

President. —This gives us an idea of the whole Presidency and not 
for particular centres and it is necessary to make it clear to that extent 
and secondly whether it is a cash payment or not. 

Mr. Advani. —My weaving assistant tells me that in our Presidency 
in important silk weaving cientres,—and they are lew, the most impost 
important being Surat and Yeola—it is generally correct to say that tha 
merchant supplies the dyed yarn. He gets it dyed, and twisted and then 
supplies it to tho wo.avor. Therefore, it wall be generally correct to say 
that the twisting and dyeing is got done by the raoreliant anvl, secondly, 
that the merchant pays in cash to tho dyeing agency. 

President. —Will you confirm and let mo have details of the tw'o charges— 
twisting and winding R.s. 3-12 and boiling off Re. 1, -vvhether the merchatit 
is paying them; how many people are engaged in this kind of work and 
so on. As this is done by a separate agency I want to know liovv mon.y 
are engaged in dyeing work alone and -ndiether the.so are the ai-tual 
charges paid or whether this includes commission or other (diarge.s. 

Mr. Advani. —In many eases there are small dye houses and small 
twisting establishments. The merchant will give work to that Gstablisluncnt 
—not necessarily to the individual cottage worker. We oursolvos have 
helped in the establishment of a number of small dye houses. Tho inercb.ant 
will give -work to such small establishments where the proprietor willl be. 
engaging a number of workmen to do the job. 

President. —I want to know how many such establishments there are 
at present who are not doing weaving at all but wdio are only doing these 
two kinds of wmrk and whether the merchant is paying them for this 
work. 

Mr. Advani. —As far as the latter part of tho nnostion is conoorned, 
definitely yes. As regards tho other I will make .an endeurour to find 
out. 
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President,-^With regard to silk waste yarn, is it imported yarn? 

Mr, Advani. —I believe so^ , 

Fresideni. —We were told in Hyderabad (Deccan) that there is such a 
quality as waste silk coming from Japan and England apart from spun 
silk, of course counts, 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, j 

Fresident. —On page 4 you have made a very good point, vis., the 
possibility of limiting by legislation interest charges on loans by sowcars 
and fixing minimum wages paj'able to handlooin weavers. ,I want to know 
whether the Provincial Government is doing anything in this behalf, 

Mr. Advani. —The matter is still in the stage of, shall 1 say, thinking. 

Fresideni. —1 was told that a Bill called the Moneylenders Bill is 
likely to be placed before tho Bombay Assembly. Will that include this 
item? 

Mr. Advani. —I do not know, I have no personal knowledge of that 
Bill. 

President. —If it can be done—^fixing minimum wage for the handloom 
weavers and limiting interest charges on loans, it will be a very good thing. 
The whole point is about marketing. If you can market the products at a 
certain price then you can fix the wage. 

Mr. .Advani .—If we were to legislate that no power mill sh.all make 
cloth below certain counts, and further that cloth below these counts shall 
not be allowed to be imported in the country, it will mean that wo wdll 
reserve a certain field of production entirely for the handloom weaver. 
If we are in a position to do this then we can go forward with the fixation 
of a minimum wage for the weaver. 

President. —I wonder whether it is possible with regard to silk. 

Mr. Advani.—I admit that proposal has its complications but you will 
have to consider those complications. 

President .—We have been told that various kinds of yarns are coming 
in. There is a large araonnt of importation of cheaper substitutes like 
staple fibre and it will be difficult to prescribe by legislation not only 
yarns but also cloth made of various kinds of mixtures and substitutes 
of silk. 

Mr. Advani. —I don’t think you can treat silk separately from cotton. 
The comj)lications wilT only be tHiat you may not be able to distingTiish 
but if you were to foi'bid as I say the weaving of certain counts of cloth 
by mills or their importation, you may divert to some extent the trade 
to mixtures or artificial silk. But the problem of handloom weaving must 
be considered as one whole. 

Fresident .—Even if you consider it as one whole, it will be more 
difficult to put it into practice with regard to silk than with regard to other 
goods. 

Mr. Advani .—It will be more difficult. 

President.—In tlio casti of silk it is difficult to find out the substitutes 
that are taking its place boc.iuse after all they are known as silk—artificial 
silk, spun silk, staple fibre silk and so on, 

Mr. A.dvani. —I think if we want to help the weaver some such thing 
will have to be done. The best wav of helping tho weaver is to reserve 
a certain field of work entirely for him. 

Fresident. —The way in which I have been thinking of helping the 
handloom weaver is this. We were told in Surat that Government should 
establish a dyeing and fini,*ing house so that they could get their cloth 
finished epual to the imported cloth. You will admit that not only In silk 
but in other commodities also .generally speaking finish is lacking in India. 
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Mr, Advani. —I personally hold that these are all palliatives. We have 
tried to finish and market handloom goods. The margin of difrerenve 
between finished cloth and a cloth which ia not finished is very small 
whereas the margin of difference between imported and Indian mill cloth 
and handloom cloth is so big that this aasistanco you might give ia the 
matter of finishing and marketing does not go very far. 

President. —Would it be feasible to ask the Indian mills to make certain 
kinds of cloth out of certain counts or better still that handloom weavers 
khould have such design,s on the body of the cloth that mills would be 
unable to produce at economic prices? 

Mr, Advani. —That again is not a practical proposition because changes 
are constantly taking place and to-day simplicity is more to the front 
than the old delicate designs and everybody is going in for simple things 
and simple things can be produced en ma.sse by the mills. I myself had 
to bring this matter up before the Government of India at the last Indo- 
Japanese Trade Conference. 

President. —That was purely for cotton goods. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to ask you a few questions about art silk. 
Last time you stated that art silk was taking the place of real silk. 
What is the position to-dayP Is the position same now? 

Mr. Advemi.-~-Yea. 

President. —There is a very wide difference in the price of the two 
yarns—Ra. 6 for raw silk as against 12 to 13 annas for artificial silk. 

Mr. Advani, —Yes. In our counti'y cheap quality of cloth has a good 
market. Even people who know that cheaper qualities will not last long 
go in for them. 

President. —Suppose we prohibited the import of artificial silk for the 
time being, for the sake of argument, will poor people who are now 
using artificial silk take, to pure silk cloth? 

Mr. Advani. —No, There might be a certain class of penyde, no matter 
what you do, who will never use real silk. It is only the upper class 
who formerly used real silk and now use partly pure silk and partly art 
silk who will use real silk. 

President. —^With regard to the quality of Indian silk ("page 8 of your 
replies) I suppose in spite of the fact that the lustre of Indian silk is 
superior, the evenness of the thread ia a more important factor and the 
people are therefore using more of imported silk than Indian silk. 

Mr. Advani. —Cheapness is the main eriterion. The imported silk yarn 
ia about Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8 per lb. cheaper. 

President. —Sorting and grading are done by the reeler. 

Mr. Advani. —^Yes. 

President. —Some kind of sorting is done for weaving purposes. 

Mr, Advani, —^Yes. 

President. —The bulk of the weavers are wage earners? 

Mr. Advan.f.“Yes. 

President. —They are getting fixed wage.s? 

Mr. Advani. —They get wages according to the price at which the 
jnerchant thinks he can sell the cloth. He must have his margin of profit. 
The easiest person to squeeze is the weaver. 

President. —On page 9 of yonr replies you have stated that in the 
Southern Division weavers get fixed wages. 

Mr. Advani. —The wage that the sowcar pays varies from time to time 
and also according to the qmdity of the eloth. Where the sowcar u-ses 
the weaver as a wage earner, he regulates the wages. 
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President. —The period you have given here is exclusive of the time the 
Weaver operates for doubling and warping, 

Mr. Admni. —This is the total wage. 

President. —I was told that a couple of hour's are being devoted by 
the weaver for doubling and preparing the warp. 

Mr. Advani. —In a statement No. 1 we have shown the total. 

president. —You have stated here weaving wages as Bs. 30 and weaving 
days as 30. 

Mr. Advani. —The sowcar or the merchant gives the weaver yarn to 
produce a certain kind of cloth. All processes involved in that which 
the weaver undertakes are inclusive in the number of days which we have 
shown. 

President. —So that even for those days he gets one rupee per day. 

Mr. Advani. —On 5 yards of cloth, he gets Es. 30. 

President. —He takes 30 days to weave th^. In the Southern Division 
when you say ‘ fixed wages it doesn’t mean that the wages are fixed 
according to the type of cloth, but according to the market at which goods 
are likely to be sold. 

Mr. Advani. —Quite right. 

President. —With regard to the units of weights, this has been remedied. 

Mr. Advani. —In this Province no transactions are legal unless they 
are on the basis of a seer of 80 tolas and a maund of 40 seers or on the 
basis of lbs. 

President. —How do you regulate this with regard to the silk coming 
from other parts of India. For instance you state that silk coming from 
Mysore is 26J tolas. 

Mr. Advani. —Our transactions must be on the basis of tolas or seer 
of 80 tolas or a maund of 40 seers. 

President. —The difilculty is eliminated by having a pound system. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 22, page 10, you have stated that 
Kashmir silk has declined somewhat in evenness. I want to know whether 
this has been recent or has been going on for some time. 

Mr. Advani. —My Assistant tells mo that during the last two or three 
years he has noticed that the quality has depreciated. 

President. —Has the attention of theirs been drawn to that? You have 
got merchants in Surat. 

Mr. Advant.—The Surat merchants are aware of the position. 

President. —If you look at page 11 of your replie.s, you will find that 
in Surat in 1934’35 the number of silk looms was 3,000 and looms on raw 
silk 1,000 whereas in 1937-38 the looms on art silk was 3,000 and the looms 
on pure silk 1,000. That means the position has been reversed. 

Mr. Advani.-— The information given is fairly accurate. 

President.—In answer to question 30, you have stated the policy adopted 
by the Handloom Weavers’ Co-operative Societies in the Province. That 
is a. general statement, I suppose. 

Mr. Advani .—Yes, but I must say that stages 3 and 4 are few and far 
between. 

President. —Stage 4 is the most important one. 

Mr. Advam. —Very few reach that stage. 

President. —Tn answer to question 30 you have stated the various places 
where the goods are exported. Do you send goods to Afghanistan? 

Mr. Advani .—Some merchants in Surat do so. 

President. —Would it be very small? 
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Mr. A-dvani. —Yes. 

President. —Let us take the wages question. On page 104 o£ the last 
Tariff Board’s Heport, it is stated:—“In Surat and Ahmedabad which are 
two of the biggest weaving centres the weavers are paid daily wages. 
In some centres contract rates are fixed for periods of three months. There 
is also what is known as a conditional system under which a weaver must 
give the merchant who supplied him with yarn the first refusal of hia 
finished article, but is not bound to accept any price the merchant offers ”, 
I want to know what is the present position? 

Mr. Advani. —The position is the same. 

President. —Ahmedabad is the moat important centre. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —Has it taken to cotton? 

Mr. Advani. —The handlooms have suffered in Ahmedabad. The number 
of handlooms has decreased. Competition with the mills is far greater 
than before. Ahmedabad mills are weaving finer counts and that has 
particularly affected handloora weavers. 

President. —You mean the silk handloom weaving industry. 

Mr. Advani. —Generally. 

President. —It was stated on the last occasion that they were getting 
about Rs. 2 a day. It has gone down. 

Mr. Advani. —The weavers’ wages have progressively gone down in all 
branches of their work. 

President. —On page 113 of the report it is stated; “Wages wdiich in 
1928-29 went up to Bs. 2 a day in Ahmedabad and Surat, now exceed Re. 1 
a day only in Surat and then only for men working on the mo.st ex];ensive 
brocades ”. Is that condition prevaling just now? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President, —Last time also you had given mo a similar statement for 
various centres. You had better take one typical centre—Surat. You 
say 5 yardsX27". Here is 6 yardsx.30". 

Mr, Advani. —Take the last column. 

President, —Yes. It was Rs. 130 last time and now Rs. 1.37-8 for the 
total cost. 

Mr. Advani. —There is the difference in the quality of cloth. Wo have 
not given you the quality. There is nothing very much to go by. 

President. —The cost has increased. -Is it duo to gold thread? 

Mr. Advani. —It depends upon the type of cloth. I cannot guarantee 
that the classes of clotih that I gave you then are the same as submitted now. 

President. —I want to know whether the price of gold thread has gone 
up. 

Mr. Advani. —There is keen competition between gold thread producers 
in Surat and prices have gone down. 

President. —So th,T,t these .sample-s would give the present prices and tho 
pre.sent wages. 

Mr. Adrani. —Yes. You can only compare the wage earning in a broad 
general manner. 

President. —You have stated the wage as Rs. 20 for Rs. 2!5 days and 
for 30 days Rsf 30. 

Mr. Advani. —Wages have gone down. 

President. —The number of days for weaving has gone up. 

Mr. Advani. —As regards w’eaving the factors are the length, width, the 
number of nicks, the type of cloth and the deK>’"u. Unless wa are dealing 
with exactly identical cloth, we cajnnot compare. 
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be the wages, column 7. 

Mr. Advani. —Tes. 

President. —Is it per piece? ■ 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —How many days it would take? It is not stated here. 

Mr. Haskell, —We have given that in Statement No. I. 

President. —Take the first quality^ Kinkhab—30" x 6 yards. 

Mr. Advani, —You will not be able to compare. 

President, —There are two systems in vogue. They are paid either daily 
or per piece. 

Mr. Advani. —Generally speaking it is per piece. Per day cases are 
extremely few. It is impossible for the merchant to control that. The 
day may mean a varying number of hours. Generally speaking the merchant 
will pay per piece. 

President. —What would be the wage of a weaver. 

Mr. Advani. —The wage of a weaver varies at the present time from 
4 to 6 annas for plain cloth to one rupee for an intricate cloth with gold 
embroidery per day. 

President. —Take page 111 of the Beport. Wo had st.ated there that 
the weaver’s daily wage fell as low as four annas in Bombay. It has gone 
up slightly. 

Mr. Advani. —No. If anything it may have worsened, but certainly 
not gone up. 

President. —Can we take the average as four annas? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, for plain cloth and one rupee for intricate gold 
cloth, kinkhab. 

President. —I will take ju.st one or two examples given in the enclosure. 
You have given us two types of manufactures Indian .and Japanese. Where 
you say Japanese manufacture, I suppose it is imported cloth, 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —Take the case of Georgette. I want to know whether it is 
Indian silk or artificial silk, 

Mr. Advani. —So far as Indian manufactures go, where art silk cloth 
i.s concerned, the art silk yarn is all imported. As regards real silk cloth, 
in many cases it is made from imported silk yarn and in some cases fi'om 
Indian silk varn. We have not given you definitely sample.s of cloth 
made from Indian silk yarn as such and samples of cloth made from 
Japanese silk yarn. The cloths shown in column 3 are Imported cloths. 

President. —They are quite all right for comparative purposes. 

Mr. Advani.—We can give you if you require cloth by cloth. 

President. —Take No. 1—Silk Georgette. 

Mr. Advani. —^Generally from foreign yarn. Many mills are using foreign 
yarn. Otherwise they are not able to sell their cloth relatively cheaply. 
It is only a small number of looms that are engaged on producing cloths 
from pure Indian silk yarn. The prices of those cloths are higher. 

President.- —In order to appreciate the percentage, I must know the 
quality of thf raw material used. 

Mr. Advani. —I have not got the information 

Pre.sident. —When you say 3 per cent, cheaper, T want to know 'whether 
it is due to the foreign material used. If it is Indian material it must 
he more. Column 13 give.s the result. It is headed “ Percentage of cheap¬ 
ness of Japanese over Indian silk fabrics 

Mr. Advani. —Where we have said 3 per cent, cheaper, it must bo 
Japanese silk. We cannot, I am afraid, take item by item. 
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President, —You must let me have an idea because this is a very useful 
statement. 

Mr, Advani. —My assistant tells me that we can say with more or less 
certainty that in cloths Nos, 6 and 6 Indian silk yarn is generally used. 

President. —You might try and us a little more information. The 
second point we want to raise is the width and length of the cloth. They 
are given in Columns 5 and 6. Take for instance No. 2 Silk Paj. You 
say in the case of the Indian cloth it is 29 inches wide and 20 yards 
long whereas in the case of the Japanese it is 47 inches wide and 25 yards 
long, 

Mr. Advmi. —We have reduced everything to square yards—see Column 
No. 10. 

President. —What about the retail price? Is that the selling price.P 

Mr, Advani. —Yes. We have given the wholesale price in Column 8. 
The price given in column 9 is per linear yard and in column 10, the 
price given is per square yard. 

President. —The wholesale price is Rs. 24-8 per piece and the retail 
price is Rs. 1-2 per yard. Are these market prices? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —And column 10 is for comparative purposes. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, columns 10 and 11. 

President. —Column 11 represents the difference, 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

President. —Column 10 reduces it to a common denominator. 

Mr, Advani, —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it that you appear here as a witness represent¬ 
ing the Bombay Government. 

Mr. Advani, —I don’t say that I commit the Government of Bombay 
to what I have put forward. The Bombay Government have written to 
the Board on the subject and I would not be prepared to say that I 
commit the Government of Bombay. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is what I wanted to know. Last time when you 
appeared as a witness I don’t think that your Government had any such 
scheme of promoting sericulture in the Bombay Presidency as the one 
you now have. 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Consequently 1 take it that you were not very much 
interested in granting protection to the sericnltural industry then. That 
is what I see from your answers. You were not verj' enthusiastic at that 
time. 

Mr. Advani. —I would not say that at all. As Director of Industries, 
I am interested in the establishment of industries, whether sericultural or 
other. I don’t remember my evidence now. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I can tell you that you were not very enthusiastic 
about obtaining protection for the sericnltural industry at all. 

Mr. Advani. —I would not be prepared to accept that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You can take it from me. 

Mr. Advani. —Speaking from memory I would not acoejjt your state¬ 
ment. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —If yon refer to page 264 of the Oral Evidence Volume, 
you will find that yon were not very enthusiastic. 

Mr. Advani. —Would you please proceed? I take it for the moment 
that that is so. 

^fr. Anklesaria .—As that time you had the experiment of sericulture 
of ericultur^. 



Mr. Advani. —One Mr. Deshpande was given some land in Ahmednagar 
District for experimental work in ericultwrg, 

Mr, Ankltsaria. —The experiment was made with the consent of the 
Government of Bombay. 

Mr. Advani. —Mr. Deshpande made an application. He was an enthu¬ 
siast in regard to erioulture. He wanted some assistance at that time. 
There was at that time no definite scheme of making a survey or assisting 
ericulture. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That experiment failed. 

Mr, Advani. —Yes. It is rather difficult to answer questions put in that 
form. If you would give me an idea as to what information you want, 
then 1 shall be able to give it to the Board. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am trying to get the information we want. You 
can take it from me that the experiment about ericulture failed. You 
had also stated in that evidence that there was some reeling centre in 
your Pre.sidency. Is that correct? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Was it in SataraP 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, and in other places. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am referring to reeling from cocoons. 

Mr. Advani. —It is mostly twisting industry. 

ill;'. Anklesaria. —I am talking of reeling from cocoons. 

Mr. Advani. —No, not to our knowledge. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Was that not in existence before? 

Mr. Advani. —No, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you considered the possibility of starting a reeling 
industry—reeling from cocoons in your Presidency. 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So, yon would not be able to give me any information 
on the subject. 

Mr, Advani. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You regard, T suppose, your interests in this enquiry 
mostly from the point of view of the consumer, that is the handloom weaver 
who consumes raw silk. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Looking at it from that point of view, protection 
instead of benefiting the consumer would be doing harm. 

Mr. Advani .—I am not prepared to say that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Protection, you will agree, would raise the price of 
your manufactures, 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —And by raising the price of your manufactures it 
will lessen the demand for them. 

Mr. Advani. —If you read our letter carefully, we have admitted that 
and we have said as a safeguard against that the duty on the cloth 
must be increased. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —T am coming to that. Whether you increase the 
duty on the cloth or not, you will agree with me that protection would 
make your product dearer. 

Mr, Advani. —^Tes. l 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Whatever makes your products dearer, will lessen 
the demand. 

Mr. Advani. —Not necessarily. Silk is what I would call a product 
consumed by the rich class of people. 



Mt. Anklesaria .—will refer you to your own evidence given on the 
last occasion. Will you refer to page 266 of the Oral Evidence Volume? 
If you read that, you will find what I am telling you is correct. 

Mr, Advani. —The position is this. When protection is asked for and 
granted by the Government the idea is to start or develop an industry 
and it is expected that in due course of time when the industry is 
established, the price of the commodity will not remain at such a level 
as when protection is granted—that has happened in other protected 
industries. Irrespective of 'what I might have or might not have said, 

I would advocate to-day that protection should be granted. You will 
agree with me that it is rather difficult to pick out an answer to one 
question and hold a man to that answer. You must take the evidence 
as a whole given by me last time. Speaking from memory, my impression 
is that I advocated at that time also protection to the sericultural industry 
with the safeguard that protection should also be given to the handloom 
weaver. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Whatever the protection may be, whether small or 
large, it will increase the price of your manufactures. 

Mr, Advani,' —Yes, for the time being. 

Mr, Anklesaria, —And by increaising the price of your manufactures 

it will have a. natural tendency to decrease the demand for them. 

Mr, Advani. —Yes, to a certain extent. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —From that point of view protection of the sericultural 
industry would not suit you—I mean the handloom weaver. 

Mr. Advani. —That is a statement to which I am unable to agree. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—The Government say in their letter of 21st July, 1938: 
“ there is a good case for enhancing suitably the present protective 

duty on raw silk in order to protect the .Indian sericultural industry 
Would you kindly state the grounds on which this opinion is based? 

Mr. Advani. —I think in our written evidence we have given all our 
grounds. We have given you the price of imported silk and of local 
silk and we have given also the defects from which our weaving industry 
is suffering. The whole written evidence is, we feel, a statement on 

which we base our case. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —^You know the present duty. I take it you want 

the present duty to be enhanced. Why? 

Mr. Advani, —In order that the local silk may be able to compete with 
imported silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How do you expect it to compete, by simply raising 
the protective duty? 

Mr. Advani. —That is one of the best methods. 

President. —Any other? 

Mr. Advani. —Generally speaking if tihe price available is suitable then 
it is expected that improvements take place in the industry it.selr. 
Before the last Tariff Board I stated that there should be standardisation. 

President. —You will agree with me that by enhancing the duty you 
may be providing an incentive to smuggling? 

Mr. Advani. —May be. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will also admit that by enhancing the duty you 
would be providing an incentivo to suh.stitution ? 

Mr. Aduani,—May he to some extent in the beginning. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —'You will admit that both these phenomena are taking 
place to a striking extent in India. There has been substitution of 
raw silk on a very large scale since protection was granted and there 
has been .smuggling also on a large scale? 

Afr. Advani, —Yes. 
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Mr. Atiklesaria. —la it your opinion that the existing protection haa 
not stopped imports sufficiently to encourage the home industry? 

Mr. Advani. —That is so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you considered the extent to which the consump¬ 
tion of raw silk has increased since protection was granted? 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would you agree with me if ,T say that if protection 
gives a living wage to the isrimary producer, namely the cocoon producer 
then the object of protection would be achieved? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has the cost of production of cocoon gone down 
since protection was granted? 

Mr. Advani. —I am afraid I am unable to answer this. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will admit that protection against non-competitive 
articles would bo a useless burden on the consumer. If you want to 
protect silk you must not protect wool or you must not protect jute. 

Mr. Advani. —When you put tho question that way I would agree with 
you. On the other hand if you were to lead that up to say that protection 
or enhanced protection on art silk, is unnecessary in order to protect silk, 
I would say I do not agree. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What are the articles that compete with raw silk 
in India? 

Mr. Advani. —We have already said in our statement that art silk 
and art silk cloth and staple fibre and staple fibre cloth, have all a 
bearing on the question. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —I take it that your case is that art silk and staple 
fibre compete with raw silk. 

Mr. Advani. —I would say indirectly, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And therefore protective duties should he placed on 
these articles in order that raw silk may be sufficiently protected? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Spun silk is also iu the same category as art silk 
and staple fibre and still you would not like spun silk to be protected? 

Mr. Advani. —Spun silk at the present moment is not made in India 
except to the extent that it is made in Mysore. That is coming in 
here now. If I had had definite knowledge of that factory and its resource.s 
before, as I have now my answer would have been different. I would 
have asked for protection for spun silk also. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are art silk and staple fibre made in India? 

Mr. Advani. —They are not made in India, and I say I would have 
asked for protection of spun silk also irrespective of what I have said 
in this statement. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have not asked for protection for spun silk also 
because you thought no spun silk was produced in India. Is that the 
sole reason ? 

Mr. Advani, —That is true. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You now want to qualify your answer? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. I wish to ask for protection of spun silk also. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —With regard to your survey of the protective period 
will you tell me whether from your point of view protection has benefited 
the sericultural industry or otherwise. 

Mr. Advani. —Apparently judging from the development of the industry 
it does not appear to have improved; that is to say protection has not 
been of sufficient duration nor has it been sufficient. We have not got a 
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sericultural industry here in the province and therefore I am unable to 
give you the details. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell me why our silk has not been abl^ to 
compete successfully with the imported article? 

Mr. Advani. —I am afraid I am unable to answer that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are manufacturers of silk cloth in India. Can 
you tell me why you are not able to compete successfully with the foreign 
product. 

Mr. Advani. —There can be no one specific reason. There are many 
requirements to be fulfilled for success in industry such as—tramed labour, 
capital, organisation, marketing, technical information, technical knowledge 
and so on. Then there is exchange depreciation; you have to go through 
the whole field of economic question. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You cannot answer the question concisely? 

Mr. Advani. —I have tried to answer your question. Take exchange 
depreciation. I would not say that exchange depreciation in itself is the 
only reason. In a new industry or a comparatively new industry there 
are several factors. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Let us take exchange depreciation. 

Mr. Advani. —I can’t analyse each factor separately. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In a representation of the Silk Association of Bombay 
State that the reason why the foreigner sells his article cheaper than the 
home industry is that he produces on a mass production scale. 

Mr. Advani. —I should imagine that that is one of the reasons. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Large scale production will be possible in the manu¬ 
facturing side of silk? 

Mr. Advani.—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you think India will within a reasonable time 
be able to produce on a mass scale? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes, I should think so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So far as the hand-weaver is concerned it is not possible 
for him to take up production on a large scale? 

Mr. Advani. —No, naturally. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—He therefore will never be able to compete with a 
competitor who jiroduces on a large scale? 

Mr. Advani. —That is the general position in regard to the entire 
handloom industry, whether it is cotton or silk, 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Consequently if the handloom weaver is protected by 
tariff that protection will have to be indefinitely prolonged because be will 
never be able to compete with large scale production. 

Mr. Advani. —As I said, that is a general question. When the President 
was asking me questions on this I said if we wish in the long run to 
help the handloom weaver the only means would be by reserving a certain 
field of the business for him. If protection is given to the industry as 
a whole we should next devise means to see that protection also benefits 
the handloom industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Mere granting of protection to the silk industry will 
not benefit t)he handloom weaver unless and until you devise those means 
to benefit the industry which will enable him to compete with the foreign 
products successfully. 

Mr. Advani. —Under proper protection he will be able to compete with 
foreign products. The question is whether when local mill industry develops 
and mass production comes and the cloth made by handweaver is produced 
in Indian mills whether he will then be able to compete. When it comes 
to a question between the handloom weaver and the Indian mill that will 
be the point Which will have to be considered. 
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Mr. Anhlesaria. —Protection is directed only against the foreigner and 
therefore to foreign competition. I take it that protection however high 
it may be will not help the handloom weaver tecause he cannot produce 
on a mass scale ? 

Mr. Advani, —I am unable to accept your statement entirely. The hand- 
loom producer has to compete with the local mill proauct and also with 
the foreign article. If you were to stop the imported article altogether, 
the hand weaver will have still the Indian mill product to compete with. 
We must devise measures to help him in this connection. 

Mr. Anktemria, —What measures would you devise P 

Mr. Advani. —Reservation of certain, types of cloth for the production 
of handlooms only, helping with finance, marketing organisation, technical 
assistance, etc. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Have you thought out any scheme for helping them 
in marketing? 

Mr. Advani. —We have given a certain amount of help in this direction— 
in marketing. 

Mr, Anhlesaria. —Has it done some good to handloom weavers? 

Mr. Advani. —I think we are on the right lines, although, with the 
weaver being in a relatively backward position,, it takes time. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Will you kindly tell me about the reservation of 
certain articles for the handloom weaver? Have you thought out any 
scheme ? 

Mr. Advani. —I have not thought out any scheme in regard to silk. 

I have done so in regard to cotton cloth. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —I think your suggestion was adopted by the Tariff 
Board on cotton. 

Mr. Advani. —^That was a different proposal. There were two or three 
suggestions that I had from time to time put up before the Board. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —This particular suggestion was made to us by the 
Poona people. 

Mr. Advani. —^That has been my suggestion for years. I was one of 
those appointed by the Government of India as unofficial advisers to watch 
the interests of handloom weavers when the Indo-Japanese negotiations 
were going on. There the millowners wanted the handloom representatives’ 
support. We said we would give them our support provided they helped 
us in the matter of handloom weavers by agreeing to the principle of 
reservation of certain kinds of cloth for handloom weavers. They accepted 
the principle. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Were any difficulties pointed out to you? 

Mr. Advani. —I am coming to that. As I said, they agreed to the 
principle and said so at one of the meetings of the delegates presided 
over by the then Commerce Member of the Government of India. When I 
saw Hon'ble the Commerce Member in his office later, he told me that there 
would be administrative difficulties in the adoption of the suggestion of 
reservation of certain fields of production for handlooms only. He also 
told me that the Government of India would give Bs. S lakhs a year for 
marketing facilities for handloom products to the various provinces. This 
has since been done and each province is getting a certain amount of 
money according to the number of handlooms that arc located in the province. 
Although the then Commerce Member told me that there would probably 
be admini.strative difficulties, I think that this question is worthy of 
investigation. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —When was that? 

Mr. Advani. —That must have been in 1933. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —May I know whether you have since then thought 
about this reservation scheme from the point of view mentioned by the 
Commerce Member ? 

Mr. Advani. —I have constantly thought of the scheme. I think we 
can surmount the administrative difficulties. 

Mr. AnMesaria.~yfh&,t you say of the cotton industry applies to the 
silk industry also. i 

Mr, Advmd. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do I take it that the Indian silk has improved to some 
extent since protection was granted? 

Mr. Advani.—It has improved. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say in answer to question 18 that the lustre of 
Indian silk is superior while in strength and evenness of thread it is 
somewhat inferior to the Japanese silk. We are told that the Indian silk 
is as strong as the Japanese. You will find that that is the definite finding 
of the Tariff Hoard (paragraph 124 of their report):—“ But there is a general 
agreement that on the whole Indian silks have a better lustre than 
imported silks, tiliat in tenacity and elasticity the Indian silks can at 
least hold their own and that it is only in winding qualities due to more 
efficient reeling that the foreign silk has an advantage 

Mr. Advani. —It is the complaint that has been made to us. I don’t 
say that we have actually tested it. As a general proposition the Surat 
silk people have told us that they prefer the imported silk on account 
of price and on account of its superiority. We have ourselves not actually 
tested the quality of the Indian or the imported silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your opinion is not based upon any real test. 

Mr. Advani. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —On page 2 of your answers you have told us that 
Mysore silk is soiling at a lower price than before. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The Mysore silk has got lustre and strength and if 
it is reeled in a filature, I suppose you will admit that it would he able 
to compete successfully with the foreign silk. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. I visited the filature a couple of weeks ago and I 
think that that is true. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In paragraph 125 of their Report, the Tariff Board 
pointed out certain desiderata for bettering the position of the handloom 
weaver. May I know whether the Bombay Government has been able to 
do something to carry out the proposals made therein? 

Mr. Advani, —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it due to want of finance? 

Mr. Advan-i. —You will see in paragraph 126 it has been suggested that 
the stated improvements should be made compulsory for producers of Indian 
silk. When you asked your previous question I was under the impression 
that you were referring to other steps intended for helping the handloom 
weavers. The T.arift Board’s suggestions contained in paragraph 124 apply 
to the producing provinces and not to us. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If a protective scheme under which a fair selling price 
can he assured to the primary producer of silk and at the same time a 
f.'u'r selling price can be assured to the handloom weaver, such a scheme 
would meet with your approval. 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —.If instead of protective tariffs for the protection of 
the silk industry, hnnr.tics and other help given to primary j^roducer, 
would it not meet the necessities of the case? 

Mr. Ad vani. —Bounty is one of the ways of protection. 
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Mr. Anldesaria. —I suppose you have not thouglit of the question? 

Mr, Advani. —No. 

Mr. Anldesaria.—It is said and perhaps you may or may not agree 
that there is a lot of dumping of foreign silk goods into India, Do 
you agree with that statement? 

Mr. Advani, —I am afraid I am unable'to give you specific information 
on that. That is a point which I have not studied. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Have you studied ‘ the question of comparative costs 
in India as well as in Japan? 

Mr. Advani. —No. In a general manner we have given you our costs 
as well as the selling price of Japanese goods. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —It is said that one great disadvantage under which 
Indian silk is suffering is the want of a conditioning house. Do you 
agree with that opinion? 

Mr. Advani. —Yos, I would be much in favour of such matters as 
conditioning and standardisation which would regulate the industry as 
a whole. 

Mr. Anldesariu. —You are in favour of a conditioning house? 

Mr. Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesarm. —It is said that the charkha silk of Mysore is not 
susceptihle to conditioning. 

Mr. Advani. —I am afraid T cannot say anything on that point. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —A conditioning house which would make it compulsory 
to condition both the homo product as well as the foreign product would 
be essential. 

Mr. Advani.—Yes. > 

Mr. Anldesaria. —In answer to question 7 you say that the weavers do 
not get a fair deal under the present system of sowcars’ financing the work 
of the handloom weavers. This opinion has been directly controverted by 
people from Surat. Can you explain? 

Mr. Advani. —There is not much to explain. Everybody knows that the 
weaver does not generally get a fair deal. 

Mr, Anldesaria. —Do you get that opinion from the President, Weavers’ 
Association. 

Mr. Advani. —Naturally they will say that they give the fairest deal. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Several marketing Associations of handloom products 
have worked satisfactorily? 

Mr. Advani. —wish I could say that about all of them. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Are any of them working satisfactorily? 

Mr. Advani .—Yes. For instance at Ahmednagar the Association is 
working successfully and it has taken a couple of years to work up to 
this position. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Can you tell us why others have not succeeded? 

Mr. Advan,i. —It entirely depends upon the local people. If we are able 
to get people who are keenly interested the Association becomes successful. 

Mr, Anldesaria.. —Otherwise not. 

Mr. Advani .—No. The weavers themselves are illiterate and poor and 
are not able to administer such Associations. The crux of the question is 
lack of public workers. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —In answer to question 8 you say that there i.s little 
competition from foreign imports as regards Paithani, Pitamher, Dupatt.as, 
Shalus, Shela, Khans, Kad, Pheta, etc. Would you advocate protection on 
articles against which there is no foreign competition? 

Mr. Advani. —Generallly speaking no. But the quantity of Rhahis, 
Paithani, Pitamher, etc., that is now being woven is very small, .and it 
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will be hardly worthwhile to consider the same separately from the general 
question of protection. 

Mr. Anhlesaria .—Your opinion is that the present duty is not adequate 
to protect the soricultural industry. 

ilfr. Advani .—It is not adequate. 

Mr. Anlilesaria .—It is based on the ground that imports have not 
decreased since the protection. 

Mr. Advani .—And also the price difference. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—The price difference has remained the same as it was 
before f 

Mr, Advani. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Any other grounds? 

Mr. Advani ,—These are the grounds. I can think of no other special 
grounds. 
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16. THE JAPANESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Mr. E. SANDOH. Mr. H. SAGA and Mr. K. AKAMATSU 
representing the Japanese Chamber, recorded at Bombay on 
Tuesday, the 30th August, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Sandoh, you are the Vice President of the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce, Bombay. 

Mr. Sandoh. —^Yes. 

President. —Mr. Saga and Mr. Akamatsu, you are the members of the 
Executive Committee. 

Mr. Sandoh. —Yea. 

President, —Last time when we met informally, .1 gave you copies of the 
four questionnaires which the Tariff Board had issued to the various 
interests concerned in the industry and requested you to send us replies 
to those questionnaires in order to enable us to understand the position 
from your Chamber’s point of view. Unfortunately I find that you have 
not sent us any replies to any of the questionnaires. Can you explain 
the reason? 

Mr. Sandoh. —We made enquiries of people in Japan. Some of them 
have replied (and some ot tiers have not) saying that it is difficult to give 
one figure because in the first place there are various differences in 
quality and in the second place there are differences in the conditions of 
producing districts. 

President. —In that case, I want to ask you what is ^he position of 
the Japanese Chamber of Commerce, Calcutta. Is that: h separate body? 

Mr. Sandoh. —Yes, quite separate. 

President. —They have sent ns a memorandum and I intend to examine 
them when we go to Calcutta. I suppose we should not ask you about 
the points mentioned in that memorandum. 

Mr. Sandoh. —No. 

President. —With regard to your memorandum that’ you handed over 
to us the other day, I find that it does not give a correct idea of the 
costs of production in Japan. .1 want to ask you some questions to see 
whether you can give us some idea of the industry in Japan. Now what 
is the cost of mulberry leaves, can you tell me? 

Mr. Sandoh. —No reply has been received by us in that respect. 

Mr. Saga.~The climate of this country is different to‘ that ot Japan. 
If Japanese experts come and see the conditions of this country, then they 
can give an opinion. 

President, —You have not understood my question. I want to know 
the cost of producing a pound of leaf in Japan, 

Mr. Saga. —It is not possible to give yon an idea because as I told 
you the climate and other things are quite different. That is the opinion 
of our Japanese friends. 

President. —What about the cost of producing one pound of cocoons? 

Mr. Sandoh.—We have not received any reply about that either. The 
reason is the same as in the other case. 

President.—8o, those people are not willing to supply you with costs 
of production of mulberry and cocoons. 

Mr. Sandoh. —They say that it is impossible. 

President. —I do not know why it should be impossible because there 
are several publications in which the costs of production of mulberry leaves, 
cocoons and raw silk are given and I do not know why thev should not 
be prepared to give first hand information with regard to different costs. 
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Mr. Sandoh. —We made enquiries by cable anu meir repiy was “ ihere 
being different qualities and conditions being different in different districts, 
they cannot give one figure ”, 

President. —How are they able to give figures in various publications 
such as, “ Industry and Trade in Japan”, “Silk Year Book”, etc. In. 
addition I have received information with regard to costa in Japan from 
other sources. I do not know why you should not be prepared in reply 
to the questionnaires. Will you be prepared to consider again and let us 
have your replies? 

Mr. Sandoh. —We have already got a reply from them. 

Freddent .—Will you please give me that? 

Mr. Sandoh. —They said that there being different qualities they could 
not give one figure. 

President. —Can they give us for different qualities? 

Mr, (S'ando/t,—No information has been given to us. 

President. —Then, they do not want to give it. 

Mr. Sandoh. —I do not know. 

President. —If they give us different costs for different qualitie.s, it 
would be useful. This is the first time that the Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce is appearing before the Board and the Board is extremely 
grateful to the Chamber for their co-operation. But you will understand 
that in order that your evidence be useful and helpful to the Board in 
arriving at a correct decision, it is necessary that you should give the 
costs of production and various measures which the Government of Japan 
have taken to protect the silk and the cocoon industry of Japan. I 
want to ask you about the allegations that had been made against Japan 
about dumping, subsidy and other forms of assistance. You state that 
India is producing very little raw silk and therefore the Board should 
not .grant protection to the industry and you add that it is also not in 
the interests of the handloom weavers. Jn order to substantiate this 
point you must also inform the Board whether you know the costs that 
have been submitted to the Board by the Indian industry. 

Mr. Sandoh.-^We' also thought that they would give us figures for 
different qualities, but their reply was that it was rather useless to give 
a figure when there were so many different qualities. 

President. —Whether the qualities are different or not, whether the 
cocoons are different or not, I think you should have left that point to 
the decision of the Board. What we want is information. I understand 
that the costs given in different publications are not confidential. Other¬ 
wise, the figures that have appeared in various publications are either 
not true or fictitious. We have no reason to believe or to assume that 
they are wrong or cannot be relied upon unless we get some authoritative 
information from your good self who are in a position to supply us with 
the correct data. 

Mr. Sandoh. —We requested them to give us figures but their reply 
was as I told you that it was useless to give any figure when the qualities 
were different and when conditions in different districts were also different. 

President. —Those people whom you approached and who were in a 
position to supply the information are unable to comply with your request. 

Mr. Sandoh. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —The information supplied in this publication (shown), 
is correct and reliable. 

Mr. Sandoh. —Which information? 

Mr. Anlclesaria.~-T!h& information given in “ Industry and Trade in 
Japan ”. You cannot say whether it is reliable or correct. 

Mr. Sandoh. —No. 
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Fresklerd .—Shall I take another point? The manutacturers of this 
country have brought to our notice that a large quantity of silk which 
was meant for America was sent to this country with the object of cap¬ 
turing a market of India. This has been brought to our notice and it 
is pointed out that the prices at which the Japanese products have been 
Boiling in this country are not remunerative and are much below the cost 
of production. Therefore they contend that it is a clear case of dumping. 
The object being to do injury to the Indian and Chinese indu.stries so 
that they may be able to create a monopoly for themselves in future. 
Having regard to that statement you will admit that it is necessary for 
the Board to find out how far that is true. That statement is also 
substantiated by the information contained in Japanese Silk Year Book. 
I want to know what is your information with regard to that point. 

Mr. /Soga.—That was in 1934 when the Japan market reached the 
bottom. The sales for this market at that time were based on “ fair 
market price ” for the quality imported in this market. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is mentioned in the publication. 

President. —Can you give me an idea of the stock at that time? 

Mr. Saga. —70,000 to 80,000 bales. 

President. —How much of that has come to India? 

Mr. Saga. —I do not know exactly. 

President, —Our information is that there are still about 44,000 bales 
of Bonded Silk remaining. 

Mr. Saga. —May be, but I think not very much: something like 30,000 
bales. 

President, —It was sent to India because the American market would 
not have it as it would depress the prices at that place. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

President. —And the quality which is ordinarily coming into India as 
a rule is inferior to the quality which is sold in America. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

President. —As it was not accepted by the American market, it was 
sent here at a price which was below the cost of production. 

Mr. Sandoh. —Consumption was stimulated in Japan itself. 

President. —Yes, and some hales were sent to India. 

Mr. Sandoh. —Yes. 

President. —Our information is that about 44,000 bales are still remain¬ 
ing unsold. 

Mr. Sandoh. —We have no information. 

President. —With regard to prices, do you regulate prices for export 
markets? In 1935 which was the first year when Japan introduced its 
raw silk into India to any large extent, I find the prices were about 
one rupee below the price of Canton silk and it was after 1936 that the 
price began to rise and the price to-day is about a rupee higher than 
the price of Canton filature silk. Have you studied the prices? 

Mr. Sandoh. —There is no regulation of prices here. People are doing 
business in India according to the Japanese offer. According to the Japanese 
market conditions, prices fluctuate here. 

President.— You have no information with regard to the trend of 
prices in India. 

Mr. Sandoh.—Vfe are only selling according to the Japanese offer we 
receive. 

President. —Let me ask you one thing, Mr. Sandoh. What is the object 
with which your Chamber has been formed? I take it that you have silk 
merchants in the Association. 
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Mr. Sandoh, —Yes. 

President. —They must be knowing about the condition of the market. 

I want to understand from them how prices are adjusted. They will bo 
able to give us some information. 

Mr. Saga. —The prices in India depend upon the offers made by Japan, 

President. —They do not depend upon the costs of production. 

Mr. Saga. —No. 

President. —They have nothing to do with the costs of production, 

Mr. Saga. —In these days the business of Japan is very poor because 
the prices in Japan are very high. 

President. —What is the price in Japan at present? 

Mr. Saga. —Yen 730 in Japan. The exchange is Rs. 79 per yen 100. 
That is for lower grade. 

President. —Can you tell us what grades of silk are imported into this 
country ? 

Mr. Saga. —Lower grades. 

President. —What typos f 

Mr. Saga. —We have so many grades. They are called A, B, C, D, 
etc. 

President. —Shall we say that there are about 10 grades? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

President.' —I want to know which of the grades are being cxi)orted 
to India? By lower grade do you mean the lowest one? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

President. —What is the present price of raw silk in Japan of that 
quality ? 

Mr. Saga. —About Rs. 10 or Rs. 20 lower. 

President. —Can you tell me the names of the 10 grades? There must 
be different names. 

Mr. Saga. —There are no separate names. They are called A, B, C, D, 

etc. 

President. —The qualities coming into India have various name.s, 

Mr. Saga. —The qualities coming into India are E, F and G: and 
Bometime.s 1> also. G is the lowesjt grade. F and G are also imported. 

President. —Can you tell us the production of F and G in Japan? 

Mr, Saga. —We cannot say. 

President. —Is it manufactured by filatures? 

Mr. Saga. —Some are making lower grades and some are making bettor 
grades. 

President. —Here it is given as Japanese filature silk. 

Mr. Sagd. —Yes. 

President. —What kinds of silk are coming. G and F? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

President. —And the market price of these qualities is Rs. 5-8 per lb. ? 

Mr. Saga,. —Not Rs. 5-8; it is nearly Rs. 7. I have got a price list 
here; the price of lower grade is between Rs. 630 and Rs. 632. D grade 
is 800 yen. D grade is considered in Japan as the standard quality. 

President':. —^What was the grade of the 7.000 bales of Bonded silk which 
.was sent here? 

Mr. Saga, —^From the highest to the lowest qualities. 

President, —Can you tell me what the bulk was? 
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Mr. Saga. —The superior quality. That was because our biggest consumer 
of that grade is America and they did not buy and so we had to sell 
the higher grade made for America here. 

rresident .—la it not a fact that in a filature you make both higher 
and lower grades? 

Mr. Saga. —Mostly Japanese filatures manufacture higher grade. 

President. —Wihat particular deniers in the higher grade? 

Mr. Saga. —14, but also some 20 and 21. 

President. —What about 13/15 which is coming into India? 

Mr. Saga. —That is a lower quality. .If the price is higher the silk 
is not sold here; so lower grade only is coming. 

President. —What about the other qualities that are coming? Silk yarn 
is also coming here? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

President. —What is the price of twisted silk? 

Mr, Saga. —Average Rs, 480 per 100 lbs. excluding the duty. That 
is the lowest grade. 

President. —Rs. 7 is the market price per lb. including duty? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

President. —You say raw silk price is Rs. 6-10 in the market hero 
and the price of twisted .silk is Rs. 7. 

Mr. Saga. —^Yes. But there are some otlher grades coming in at Rs. 5-10 
to Rs. 5-11, 

President. —Let us take the lower grade at Rs. 6-12. Is the twisting 
charge Re. 1 in Japan? 

Mr. Saga. —About that; I am not sure. But judging from the difference 
in price it must be that. 

President. —Is it organzine or tram? 

Mr. Saga, —Organzine. 

President. —^What about spun silk? Is that also coming from Japan? 

Mr. Saga. —Business is very hard because the import duty is very high. 

President. —What is the present price of spun silk? 

Mr. Saga. —Good quality is about yen 550 for 50 kilos (2'2 lbs. = l kilo) 
and lower grade 440. 

President. —What is the denier? 

Mr. Saga. —Doubles of 70s count. 

President. —We get (here 60s and 80s double? What denier is the lower 
quality ? 

Mr. Saga. —440 per 60 kilos for 210 double. 

President. —I want to know the price of the qualities that are at 
present coming into India. I find no qualities coming into India as 
70s double. 

Mr. Sandoh. —That is English count. If you convert it, it becomes 
210,s double. 70s double and 2108 double are almost the same. 

President .—What about the Rs. 440 quality? 

Mr. Sandoh. —It is the same count but the quality is different. 

President. —Which quality is coming into India? 

Mr. Sandoh .—I thijik all of them. 

President. —There is only one quality which is coming here in 210 
double. 

Mr,. Sandoh. —Yes. 

President, —Shall we say Rs. 440? 
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Mr, Sandoh. —^Yes. 

President. —What is the price for noil yarn? 

Mr. Sandoh. —That is very cheap, about Rs. lOO per 100 lbs. and some 
grade is Rs. 105 per 100 lbs. 

President. —Let us take artificial silk yarn. What is the price of ■ 
that? 

Mr. Saga .—150 denier grade lA. That is the standard grade and the 
price is Rs. 115 c.i.f. for 200 lbs. 

President .—Is there any other quality coming in? 

Mr, Saga. —Mostly this grade. 

President .—What about nitto yarn? 

Mr. Saga .—^Rs. 365 for 60 kilos which is equal to 110 lbs. 

President. —ils that also a lower grade? 

Mr. Saga. —I think there is only one quality of nitto yarn which 
is now manufactured? 

Pesident. —Nitto consists of staple fibre and .silk? 

Mr. Ahamatsu. —It is staple fibre and silk waste. 

President. —What is the proportion? 

Mr. Akamatsu. —30 to 70. 

President. —What about neon yam? 

Mr. Akamatsu. —That is also a mixture. 

President .—Is that also 30 to 70? 

Mr. Akamatsu .—50 to 50, That is also staple fibre and waste silk. 

President."‘Whnt is the price of that? I find that is being imported. 

I saw some this year in Hyderabad. 

Mr. Akamatsu ,—That must be from old stock. They are not coming 
in for the last two years, because of the high tariff. The manufacturers also 
discontinued supply. 

President .—Is artificial twisted yarn coming? 

Mr. Saga .—Yes, Rs. 136 for 200 lbs. for doubled yarn. 

President .—;Is it coming in very small quantity? 

Mr. Saga .—Yes. 

President .—There is no business in twisted artificial silk. 

Mr. Saga .—No. The market is dull and therefore there is no new 
arrival Ihere. 

President .—The bulk of artificial yarn is not twisted? 

Mr. Saga .—No. 

Mr. Sandoh ,—Besides there are heavy stocks and they are selling at 
the market price. It is very difficult to get from Japan. 

President .—Are those stocks in India at present? 

Mr. Saga .—I am told about 7,000 or 8,000 ca.ses of artificial silk are 
in stock. 

President —Is it in Customs or has it been taken delivery of by merchants? 

Mr. Saga.—Not in bond, but in the hands of a customer. Each case 
contains 200 lbs. 

President .—Are you importing any pure silk goods? 

Mr. Saga .—Fuji silk Rs. 32 per piece—29" width and 50 yards long; 
and also same name different quality Rs. 23 per piece, same size. 

President .—^What about taffetas? 

Mr. Saga .—2 annas per yard—^26"x30 yards—Staple fibre yarn lixlf 
denier, Rs. 56 per 100 lbs. 
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President. —Is only one quality of staple fibre coming into India? I 
am talking of yarn. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

President. —What is that quality? 

Mr. Samdoh. —Paramount brand is most popular. 

President. —What is the price of this brand? 

Mr. Saga. —I think yen 270 per 200 lbs. 

President. —What is the price you have given me just now? 

Mr. Saga. —Rs. 56 per 100 lbs. for staple fibre. 

President. —And the staple is li"? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes, staple 1§*. 

President. —Is coloured staple fibre yarn coming? 

Mr. Saga. —Not much I think. 

President. —^At present it is not coming? 

Mr. Sandoh. —It is costlier. 

President. —Is it cheaper to import yarn and dye it? 

Mr. Sandoh. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give me the price? 

Mr. Saga. —^^I have no idea. 

President.—The prices that you have given me are the c.i.f. prices. 

Mr. Sandoh. —Yes. 

President. —How do they differ from Japanese home pi'ices? 

Mr. Saga. —These are selling prices in Japan. 

President. —Are they Japanese prices plus freight and insurance? 

Mr, Saga. —Yes, converted into rupees. 

President. —This has no relation with the Indian market price. 

Mr. Saga. —No. I shall give you the market price in India. Raw 
silk is Rs. 460 for one picul 13/15 denier. 

President. —Without duty? 

Mr. Sandoh. —Bombay port price. 

Mr. Saga. —Twisted yarn is almost the same price, Rs. 480 for 100 lbs. 
Noil yarn Bs. 98 per 100 lbs. Spun silk better quality Rs. 510 per 50 
kilos. Spun silk lower quality Rs. 370 per 50 kilos. Nitto yarn Rs. 280 
per 50 kilos. Artificial silk yarn Rs. 113 per 200 lbs. Twisted artificial 
silk yarn Rs. 108 per 200 lbs Pure silk goods, Fuji silk, better quality— 
no market price; no buaine.ss at all. Rayon, taffeta—one anna per yard. 
Staple fibre yarn—no information. 

President. —^We were told that Bombay Presidency is consuming about 
40,000 lbs. of staple fibre. 

Mr. Sandoh. —From stocks. 

Mr. Saga. —Business is done with Hie Bombay importers. 

President. —Those people who have got offices in Japan are probably 
doing business. 

Mr. Saga. —I think so. 

President. —You have got no information, 

Mr. Saga. —^No. 

Mr. Akamatsu. —At present Japan is looking for the substitute fibres. 
There is a good demand for home consumption. I myself being in business 
cannot get quotations from Japan these days. 

President. —I suppose you know this publication, ' Japanese Textile 
Journal How far do you think information contained therein is reliable? 

Mr. Sandoh. —This is the firsf time that I see it. 
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President, —•If you look at page 21 of this Journal, it gives information 
with regard to costs. 

Mr. Akamatsu. —I have no idea. 

President. —You have no information whether these figures are substan¬ 
tially correct or not. 

Mr. Akamatsu .—We can’t say. 

President. —Is it correct to say that the Japanese Government have 
fixed a price under the Japanese Raw Silk Price Stabilisation Act. 

Mr. Sa/ja .—No. 

President. —Prices fluctuate according to market conditions. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

Vresident. —Prices in America have got a great bearing on the prices 
ruling in the Indian market. According to you the best qualities of 
Japanese silk is being imported into American markets and the lowest 
grades are coming into India. I want to know how far that has a bearing 
with regard to price fluctuations. 

Mr. Saga. —Good quality of silk imported into America is not used for 
stockings. 

President. —The only conclusion that I can form is that having realised 
good profit on the better qualities of silk in America, you can afford 
to send to India oi' any other markets inferior qualities of silk at a 
price wlhich may not cover the cost of production, because you have 
already made a profit on the whole transaction. 

Mr, Saga. —don’t think so. 

President. —Otherwise why is there such a wide difference between 
prices. As you yourself have admitted, filatures turn out three or four 
qualities of silk. If I get a good price for the first quality and If 1 want 
to sell the whole of my production, I am satisfied with a lower price 
for the lower quality. You cannot get the same price, because the quality 
is not the same. The question is how far the price is lowered in order 
to capture the market for which the goods are sent. Is that all right? 

Mr, Saga. —Yes. 

President .—Is this statement correct with regard to prices? These are 
export prices to different countries. (Handed in.) 

Mr. Sandoh. —All stocks are not meant for India. They are also sent 
to South America, the Continent, etc. 

President, —'But a large portion has come to India. 

Mr. Akamatm .—From old stock. 

President. —From old stock a large quantity has come to India and our 
information is that still a great stock is lying there—about 44,000 bales. 

Mr. Saga. —That stock was kept when the market was depressed. 

President. —Is it not a fact that the old silk and the new silk in India 
is sold practically at the same price. 

Mr. Saga. —Now in Japan prices are higher. 

President. —^Because they have not got large stocks. 

Mr. Sandoh. —Yes, and also because market conditions are much better 
now. 

President. —You are not manufaeturing on a large scale for export 
markets. That is probably the reason why stocks are smaller and you can 
get better prices. 

Mr. Sandoh. —Yes. 

Mr. Saga. —^As regards prices to different countries, I think there are 
no imports into Italy from Japan. 
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President. —Can you verify them? 

Mr. Saga. —Are you referring to the tendency of market prices? 

President. —Can I say that these figures are fairly accurate with regard 
to the tendency of various market prices in those countries? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes, as I’egards the tendency of market prices, but I do 
not know tlie exact figure. , 

President. —You do not know the exact figure. 

Mr. Saga. —No. 

President. —That would show the correct tendency with regard to 
different markets. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes, that is because at the beginning of 1936 the price wag 
low and at the end of the year following the election of the present President, 
in America all the markets improved and so the market for raw silk also 
improved. 

President. —I find from the prices in India that towards the end of 

1936, the price began to rise and remained at the high level till September, 

1937, and then they began to decline. What was that rise due to? 

Mr. Saga. —As I told you, sometime in August or September, 1936, the 
present President of United States of America was re-eletrted and the 
American market improved after his election. So the price of raw silk 
went up. 

President. —Was it due to the policy of raising prices by the United 
States of America? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

President. —That was only temporary. Now the prices are going down 
again. 

Mr. Saga. —I don’t think so. 

President. —From February 1938 to July 1938, prices have been going 
down. 

Mr. Saga. —Because there was depression in the market. 

President. —That mean.s to say the stabilisation of prices could not be 
maintained. There was depression again for about four months. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. The price of raw silk entirely depends upon the 
Amwican market. I think sometime in that year the American market 
was not very good. So, the price of raw silk went down. 

President. —What is the possible effect of war on your export trade? 

ilfr. Sandoh. —-No effect at all. Rather the price is going up owing to 
lack of labour. 

President. —What about the production? Has the production gone down? 

Mr. Saga. —Production will of course decrease hut not much. 

President. —Would it amount to about 10 to 15 per cent, ? 

Mr. Saga. —About 10 per cent. 

President. —Has there been any effect upon prices? 

Mr. Saga. —Prices would go up. 

President. —There is a tendency of prices going up. 

Mr. Saga. —^Yes, 

President. —What is fhe percentage of your production that goes to 
America? Is it about 90 per cent.? 

Mr. Sandoh. —Export to United States of America will he about 90 per¬ 
cent. 

Mr. Saga. —It all depends upon the conditions in America, hut generally 
it will be round about 90 per cent. 

President. —Yon have given us to understand that protection granted to 
the Indian Scricultural Industry at present is adequate. 
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Mr. Saga,—Yes. 

Preddent, —^And it should not be increased? 

Mr. Saga. —No. 

Preddent. —I do not quite follow on what basis yon have been able 
to arrive at that decision. Have you got any information with regard 
to posts in India? 

Mr. Saga. —^No. 

Mr. Akamatsu. —As the import business has decreased, it looks the 
protection is sufficient. 

President. —If you look at the import figures, they do not show that 
the business has shrunk. You have yourself stated that. I am talking of 
raw silk. Tills enquiry is into the sericultural industry, namely raw silk. 
Others are substitutes or synthetic fibres. You have got no information. 

Mr. Saga. —According to our investigations, the price of Kashmir silk 
is now going down. It is about Rs. 5-4 per lb. while the price of 
Japanese silk is, as I told you, going up.^ 

President. —Do you know why the price of Kashmir silk has gone 
down? 

Mr. Saga. —No. 

President. —They say that they cannot get better prices due to competi¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Saga. —il do not know. 

President. —You are quite right when you say that the market price 
of Kashmir silk is between Rs. 6-4 and Rs. 5-12. 

Mr. Saga, —Yes. 

President. —But you must not forget that the Japanese silk price is 
also lower this year and even from February to July, 19.38, it was from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 5-6. The price has just gone up. 

Mr. Saga. —Tlie American market is improving. 

President. —When we are considering the scheme of protection the usual 
practice is to consider the trend of prices for the next 3 or 5 years. 
You are selling in India at a price which is governed by the fluctuations 
of the American market and by the conditions prevailing in Japan. There¬ 
fore it has got no relation with the Indian market and Indian price. 
As a matter of fact, in practice, the Indian prices have got to adjust 
themselves to the Japanese prices because Japan at present sends the 
bulk of the imports into India. 

Mr. Saga. —No. 

President. —You take the Japanese and Chinese imports into India. 
We are concerned with India and we are investigating the claims of the 
,Indian industry to protection. I am taking the conditions as tliey exist in 
India. That is why I ask you to supply us with more information but 
unfortunately you cannot do so at the present moment. 

Mr. Saga. —Until last year the price of Japan was very low. 

President. —The first time Japanese imports came to India in any large 
quantity was towards the end of 1934. Then Japanese prices were very 
much lower. They were lower by 8 to 12 annas than even the Canton 
filature silk. 

Mr. Sandok. —At that time there were no buyers in the market. 

President. —That was the time when old stock was sent to India at 
a ridiculous price. 

Mr. Sandoh. —Yes, hut conditions have changed since then. 

President, —Mv contention is therefore correct that the prices of Japanese 
silk have no relation to Indian prices. But it all depends upon the fluctua¬ 
tions in American markets and conditions prevailing in Japan. 
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Mr. Sandoh. —Yes. The Indian mai’ket depends upon the American 
market. 

rresident. —^Therefore the Indian market is governed by the Japanese 
exports which depends in its turn upon the huctuations in American 
market. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

Freddent.—Yoa say here low grades of silk are sent into, India, but 
in your letter, dated the 8th July, you say “ most of this imported raw 
silk is a very high grade filature, the like of which is not produced in 
India ”. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes, compared with Indian silk, the imported silk is superior. 

President. —There is no comparision. 

Mr. Saga. —The idea of that was to compare the two. 

President. —It does not say so. It says that the imports consist of 
high grade filature silk of Japan and that that quality is not produced 
in India. 

Mr. Sandoh. —High grade silk is not produced in India. 

President. —You don’t compare the two in the letter. 

Mr. Saga, —The wording may be wrong, but we mean the comparison. 

President. —Do I understand you to say that tihe ,10th quality of silk 
of Japan compared with .Indian silk is a very high grade silk? How can 
that be? The two statements do not tally. 

Mr, Saga. —The wording is wrong. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —See paragraph 5 of the same letter. 

Mr. Saga. —Our idea is that the imported Japanese . silk is better than 
Indian silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is not correctly put here. 

Mr. Saga. —No, it is not. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In what respect do you consider Japanese silk batter? 

Mr. Saga. —I am told sometime ago by a Japanese silk merchant that 
a man brought a packet of Kashmir silk to the Japanese conditioning 
house and that as the quality was low, they could not grade it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It could not be graded. 

Mr. Saga. —No. 

Fresident. —Kashmir only produces filature silk. There is no charkha 
silk. The filature silk that 1 have seen of Kashmir can be graded and 
is being graded. 

Mr. Saga. —But that was what I was told. 

Fre.ddent. —How many years ago? 

Mr. Saga. —Two or three years ago. 

President. —Can you tell me the brand? 

Mr. Saga. —il do not know the brand. 

Fresident. —I know the famous brand of Kashmir which is known as 
the Lotus brand which is graded and is first class silk. . If you compare 
the two qualities, you cannot say that your 10th quality is superior to 
the first class silk of India. 

Mr. Saga. —T told you what was stated to me. 

Fresident. —When you say that your 10th quality of Japanese silk is 
superior to first class Indian filature silk, it is really going too far. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—You say that the imported silk is suited to the peculiar 
Tequirement.s of the Indian weaver. You may explain what are his peculiar 
vequii'ements. 
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Mr. Saga.—l ihink it moans that the Indian silk often gives way 
in reeling and thus causes much trouble. 

President. —Shall we say that its winding quality is not good? 

Mr. Saga. —The winding quality of Japanese silk is better. 

President. —You said that in 1934 the market in America fell and that 
was the reason why you were selling it in India at lower prices. I 
have got the Japanese i)rices of silk and the quantities imported into 
America and I do not find that there is any change during the last three 
years. There must be some other reason why you have sent so much 
quantity to India at such a low price. 

Mr. Sandoh. —There is not much difference in our total export except 
in 1935 when it went up. 

President. —If you take the value in 1931 it was much higher than 
the value in 1932 and therefore there must be some other reason than 
the reason about the American market. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —I understand from your representation that your case 
is that the Indian silk industry does not deserve any protection and 
you give several reasons for that. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —You mention about 6 reasons. You admit that till 
recently the industry was, as you say in your representation, prosperous 
and thriving. 

Mr. Saga. —Yea. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —You will agree with me that the main cause of its 
decline at present is foreign competition? 

Mr. Saga. —Yea. 

Mr. Anhlesaria.—li that be so it is the duty of the Indian Government 
to restrict foreign competition as much as possible, is it not? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria.—C&n you tell me how that foreign competition can be 
reduced except by putting protective tariffs on the foreign product? 

Mr. Saga. —If you make the quality of Indian silk better than what 
it is at present, then it can compete, but only a high iinport duty ou 
imported silk does not necessarily mean that it will restrict the import 
of foreign silk. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —High import duty is not meant to stop imports but 
to enable the sericnltural industry in India to improve the quality of 
its products. You mean to say that what it requires is the proper 
organisation of the industry? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes and also if there is some change of climate, but that 
of course is impossible, 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —If you look at your representation, you say the Indian 
industry does not prosper because it is disorganised: it requires organi¬ 
sation and capital, etc. Those are yonr main reasons? 

Mr. Saga. —Not the main reason but some of the reasons. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —What are the other reasons. 

Mr. Sandoh. —The sericnltural industry is going through economic 
depression which is most severe. The same is the case in Japan, since 
the last five years. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —I understand that. Whatever is common cause in 
Japan as well as in India does not concern us. What I want to know 
is what are the peculiar disadvantages under which India suffers and 
you say it is a disorganised industry. 

Mr. Saga. —That is one reasen. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —You say it has got primitive methods and lacks proper 
organisation. 
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Mr, Saga. —Yea. 

Mr. An'klemrta. —Can you tell me any means of organising the industry 
except by protecting it during the period it will take to organise itself? 

Mr. Saga. —As 1 told you only protective duty will not make for 
organising the industry. You must find out some other moans. 

Mr. AnkUsaria. —Are there any other means except protective duties? 

Mr. Saga. —Already you have a protective duty and still they want 
more and there has been no improvement, 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Because protection has failed there is no scope for 
our indp.stry, is that your answer? 

Mr, Saga. —^It was protected five years ago and still it has not progressed. 

Mr, Ankle-saria. —Therefore you think it won’t progress at all? 

Mr. Sandok. —I say there iiimst ho some other reason. We say Indian, 
organisation is had; then there is the general depression which has hit 
not only India but also Japan. 

Mr. Saga. —You asked how much silk we are able to obtain from a 
pound of cocoon. I have found out that from Japanese cocoon we can 
obtain about 13 or 14 per cent, of silk while I understand about 8 or 9 
per cent, is obtained from Indian cocoon. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I think you said 11-60? 

M/r. Saga, —.ft i.s 13 to 14 per cent. now. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —From the .laiiaiiese Silk Year Book, 1935, I find that 
tho percentage of silk obtained from cocoons of average qualities was 
10-8 ill 1930 and gradually increased to 11-68. 

Mr. Saga. —Now it has bet-omo 13 to 14. We aro making great improvo- 
monts. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—You say Japan has got this advantage that Japanese 
cocoons iiroducc more silk than .Indian cocoons? 

Mr. Saga: —Yes. 

Mr. Ankle.saria. —Arc there any advantages? You have obtained this 
greater percentage of silk from cocoons by developing your scricultural 
industry ? 

Mr. Saga .—Yes. 

J’rcsident. —From the latest information in my possession that seems 
to be on tho high side. Unless you give me tho cost of producing a pound 
of silk, I cannot verify your statement. I can only check the figure if 
you can toll mo how many pounds of cocoon.s produce a pound of silk. 
Accoi'ding to the figures I have been able to get your cocoon price is 
7 annas per pound, 

Mr. Saga. —We Cvinnot give you more information. 

Mr. Ankle.saria. —I take it you will admit that so far as your advantage 
as regards better cocoons is concerned, it is not an advantage from what 
tho President told you just now, 

Mr. Saga. —That is so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you mention any other advantage? 

Mr. Saga. —^1 cannot. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Consequently the reasons which you have given for 
not protecting the Indian sericultural industry are not borne out by tho 
information at your command. 

Mr. Sandoh. —Do you believe that the Indian industry can he improved? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am coming to that. So far as you are concerned 
your statement docs not he.ar out that the Indian industry does not deserve 
protection. You mention tho main reason why India canntot compete with 
Japan and that is that Japan has better cocoons. Then you say Indian 
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production cannot satisfy the whole of the country demand and it will 
have to rely on foreign imports. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

Mr. AtMenaria. —How would protection make any difference if India 
cannot satisfy its whole demand by home production and must import 
some amount from foreign countries.'’ How would protection affect that 
position? The position would be so far affected that the handloom weaver 
would suffer. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —He would suffer because his cloth would be dearer tliun 
before ? 

Mr. Saga, —Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Suppose we put a protective duty on fabrics which 
compote with the handloom product, would not that be sufEcieut to protect 
the handloom weaver? Along with the duty on raw silk we raise the 
duties on fabrics manufactured out of raw silk, would not that protect the 
handloom interest? 

Mr. Saga. —After all we must see at the same time the consumer’s 
interest, 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —You think that the burden on the consumer would 
be stupendous? 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. The consumer would prefer other materials. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Do you mean disproportionate burden on the consumer P 

Mr. Akamatsu. —Yes, 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Instead of putting duties on raw silk, wo give some 
sort of encouragement to tfie cocoon producer which would require a 
corresponding tariff on the silk goods, we give a bounty to the cocoon 
producer which would make it worthwhile for him to produce cocoons at 
remunerative rate, do you think that would he a better way of helping the 
Sericultural Industry ? 

Mr. Ahamaisu. —I think so when there are substitute qualities coming 
in like the staple fibre and artificial silk, 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —You didn’t tell us what are the peculiar requirements 
of the handloom weavers in India for which he wants Japanese silk. You 
said that it is easier for winding. 

Mr. Saga. —Better for making cloth not requiring much money. 

Mr. Anhlesaria, —Is your silk stronger than Indian silk? 

Mr. Saga. —I think so, 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Easy winding is a very important tiling to the weaver, 

Mr. Saga. —Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Can you give me some information as regards the 
exchange depreciation since 1934 P 

Mr. Ahamat.Hu. —It was at the bottom in 1934. It was 76i. Since 
then it is stable, 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Do you think it has remained stable? 

Mr. Aharnatsu. —Yes, because the Japanese Government have fixed the 
exchange. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Your exchange has been stabilised now? 

Mr. Aharnatsu. —Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Can you tell us, Mr. Sandoh, whether we could get 
reliable figures of silk goods exported from Japan to India. You must 
have got Government statistics in Japan of things which leave the country. 

Mr. Sandoh. —We may get tho total figures. 

Mr. Aharnatsu. —They arc available. 
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An-klesarrioi .—Can you kindly s6ttd us figures for tlie last 4 years, 
from 1034 of raw silk and silk goods? 

Mr. AUtmai^u .—From the i>ublicatiotts we can find that out. 

Mr. S(iO(ii .—There will be some difference in the dates, the time of 
oxportation from Japan and the date of importation. 

P/resident .—Your year is a calendar year? 

'Mr. Sosa.“-May be April to March, 

President, —Is there any other point that you would like to pl^e before 
the Board? 

Mr. Saga. —The tariff value for China silk is divided into 4 or 6 grades. 

President. —For the present they are divided into waste products, dupions 
of nil kinds, hand-reeled excluding, re-reeled and all other sorts, whereas 
Japanese is only one category. What is the price of waste products at 
present ? 

Mr. Saga. —Waste products are not coming. 

President. —What is the price of dupion? 

Mr, Saga. —Rs. 830 c.i.f. per picul or 133. Iba. 

President. —Hand-reeled P 

Mr. Saga. —^Rs. 480 per 133 lbs. 

President. —^All other sorts? 

Mr. Saga. —That is filature one. 

President. —Can you give us the quantity of each item" imported into* 
India P 

Mr. Saga. —I shall find that out. 

President, —Your point is that the lower qualities of Japanese silk 
are coming and paying a duty, calculated on the basis of the- 
higher quality, vie., paying a duty on a tariff value of Rs. 4-12 per lb. 
I want to know the quantity of each class imported into India. 

Mr. Saga. —I shall find out the average price of these qualities. 

President. —As a piece of information, I would like to have the prices- 
of all the 10 qualities which are being produced at present in Japan 
for different markets. 

Mr. Saga. —I am not sure of that price. 

President .—Rs, 4-8, 

Mr. Saga. —I shall check it and send you later. About spun silk the 
Indian handloom weavers like to use spun silk, but on account of very 
high rate of duty, they cannot actually use that and also the spun 
silk is much inferior comparo/1 with raw silk. 

President. —At present spun silk i.s not being produced in India on a 
commercial scale. The spun silk factory has been just put up and trials 
are being made. In a short time they will be able to put their stuff 
in the market. We are examining the cost of producing a pound of 
spun silk in India. Therefore at present we are not in a position to say 
whether the duty is high or low or what should be the duty on spun 
silk. The Board has not considered the question. You think that the 
present duty is rather high and that is why the spun silk is not u.sed 
in the same proportion in which it was used before. But you will notice 
that staple fibre is taking its place. 

Mr. Saga. —Yes, because the price of spun silk is high on account of 
the very high import duty. 

President. —You are not giving us the cost of producing a pound of 
spun silk in Japan. Otherwise that will give us an idea as to how your 
prices are fixed for India. Again we are on same old question, n.amely, 
t/hat the information is lacking; whether your prices are remunerative or 
not can only be judged by the cost of production. You say that the 
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market price is Rs. 5 per lb. and that is why it cannot bear a duty 
26 per cent, plus 14 annas as the duty. I may imprew on you again the 
necessity of sending us some information from Japan with re^fcd to the 
various costs, 

Mr. Saga .—I think they need not keep that as a secret. It is due 
to some misunderstanding. 

President .—It would be far better for you to place all tho facts before 
the Board so that wo may judge the present position of the .Indian industiy. 
;You might think it over and let us have the information if you can. 

Mr. Aleamatsu. —Yes. 

President .—Is theie any other point? 

Mr. Akamatsu. —No. 
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17. BOMBAY SILK MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION and BOMBAY 
YARN AND SILK MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Mr. B. N. KARANJIA, President, Silk Merchants Asso" 
ciation, Mr. JIVANLAL CHUNILAL NAGINDASS CHINOY re¬ 
presenting Messrs. Nagindas Foolchand Chinoy and Company, 

Mr. LOKUMAL GIANCHAND representing Messrs. 

Kimatrai and Company, Mr. SOBHRAJ representing 
Messrs. Manghamal Pohoomull Bros., Mr. N. B. 

KARANJIA representing Messrs. Karanjia 
Bros., Limited, and Mr. WASSIAMULL 
representing Messrs. T. Khemchand 
Tejoomull, recorded on Tuesday, 
the 31st August, 1938, at the 
New Custom House, 

Bombay. 

President. —Mr. Karanjia, you represent the Bombay Silk Merchants 
As.sociation P 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Chinoy, you represent the Bombay Yarn and Silk 
Merchants Association ? 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. 

President. —You are its President, are you not? 

Mr. Chinoy.—No. 

Pre.i'ident. —You are only a member? ^ 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yea. 

President. —Who is its President? 

Mr. Chinoy. —Mr. Purshotamdas Popatial. 

President. —1 would like to know the objects of the two Associations. 

Mr, Karanjia. —The Silk Merchants A,ssociation is comprised of all 
importers of fabrics from Japan, China and the Continent and not yarn. 
There was no Association called Raw Silk Association. Once it was started 
by Mr. J. C. Chinoy and others, but I regret to say that it did not 
function well. Then another Association cropped up called Yarn and Silk 
Merchants Association—yarn in the sense of silk yarn which means raw 
silk yarn. 

President. —That moans no fabrics. 

Mr. Karanjia. —No fabrics. 

President. —Only pure yarn. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —What happened to the Association which was in existence 
when the last Tariff Board enquired into the Scricultural Industry? 

Mr. Karanjia.—It was called " Japanese and Shanghai Silk Merchants 
Association ”. We have now changed that into Bombay Silk Merchants 
Association. • 

President. —It is one and the same Association. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yc.s. It is now 25 years old. 

President.—What is the membership of your Association? 
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Mr. Karanjia .—58. 

President. —-What is the membership of the other Association P 

Mr.. Chinoy ,—80, 

President. —I would like to go throixgh the Yarn Merchants Association’s 
memorandmu first because the present enquiry has a direct bearing on 
yarn. 

Mr. Chinoy .—Yss. 

President. —First of all, .1 would like to make the position clear by 
asking you the kinds of yarn that are at present imported into this 
country. I win take one by one, so that you may be able to give me 
a reply. First, raw silk is being imported from China and Japan. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. 

President. —The next is silk yarn or twisted silk. That is purely from 
Japan. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. Are you speaking of organzineP 

President. —Yes. Tram is not coming in. 

Mr. Chinoy. —No. 

President. —In the Cu.stoms Tariff Schedule, it is called silk yarn. Origi¬ 
nally, it was silk yarn noils and warps. The bulk of the imports under 
that head was spun silk. Recently spun silk has been separated and 
noils also are shown separately. I’he only thing that remains is silk 
yarn and warp. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Warps are made from spun silk. 

President. —It comes in the shape of yarn, 

Mr. Chinoy.^Yoe. 

President. —If you take it as yarn, it means twisted silk. Tell me the 
difference between thrown silk and silk yam. Shall we say that silk yarn 
is exactly spun silk? 

Mr. Chinoy. —Silk yarn is thrown silk. Spun silk yam is different. 

President. —Spun silk yarn is being shown separately. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes, If warps are included under the same heading 
it would create confu.sion. 

Presidey,t. —^Silk yarn including thrown silk, warps and yarns, spun 
silk, silk waste and noils but excluding sewing thread—that was the original 
heading. Spun silk and noils are also separated. Therefore the silk yarn 
that is left would be thrown silk. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. 

Pres-ident. —Warps ought to come xinder spun silk. The bulk of the 
imports coming under that head is thrown silk. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. 

President. —Noils is the by-product of spun silk. 

Mr. Karamjia. —Yes. 

President. —The bulk of that is coming from Japan. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. Thrown silk is entirely from Japan. 

President, —Not entirely? 

Mr. Karanjia.-—Some quantity is also coming from, China. 

President. —Anything coming from any other foreign country? 

Mr, Chinoy, —^No. Single thread twisted is coming trom Shanghai. 

President. —Single thread is tram. 

Mr. Chinoy. —They are also using it for. warp. 

President. —What about noils? Are they coming? 

Mr. Chinoy .—Yes, from China and Japan. 

President. —What about spun silk? 
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Mt. Chinoy. —Prom Cbinaj Japan, Italy and England. 

President. —There are two other kinds of mixed yarn known as nitto 
bnd neon yarns. 

. Mr. Chinoy. —They are only from Japan. 

Pretident. —Then come artificial silk and twisted silk. 

Mr. Chinoy. —All Japan. 

President. —It is also coming from England. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Prom England, Germany and Switzerland. 

President. —And staple fibre is also from Japan. 

Mr. Chinoy.^Mainly from Japan: partly from China. 

President. —Prom which place in China? 

Mr. Ckinoi/.—Prom Shanghai. 

President.—May I ask you about the present quotations of various kinds 
Of yarn? Look at question 2. 1 am now confining myself to yarn. Yoit 

have given me two sets of prices—one for Canton filature and another 
for Japanese filature. These prices are prices which are not at present 
ruling in the market. 

Mr. Karanjia. —These are approximate prices. 

President. —I am taking the prices given below. 

Mr. Karanjia. —They are c.i.f. costs. 

President. —They include landing charges. 

Mr. Chinoy. —These are the prices of Canton and Japan. 

President. —It has gone down to Rs. 320. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Last time it was R's. 330. 

President. —What is the Japanese price now? 

Mr. Chinoy. —Nearly Rs. 700. 

President.—Instead of Rs. 600 it would be Rs. 650. Is it per picul? 
Mr. Chinoy, —Yes, per picul = 183i lbs. 

President. —You have given Rs. 340 per cwt. 

Mr. Chinoy. —It is a mistake: it should be per picul. 

President. —-Yon have not supplied to mo the prices of various other 
Jrarns. 

Mr. Chinoy. —They will be imported in June and July. 

President. —Will you send them to mo? 

Mr. Chinoy. —We have already replied to your demi-oflicial letter. 
President. —It does not give us all prices. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. 

President. —At present the imports are classified according to the 
Countries. One is China and the other is Japan. What silks ara coming 
in under waste products? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Panjam and Thonkoon from Shanghai. 

President. —What is the price? 

Mr. Chinoy.—Ps. 3-4. 

President. —Is it coming in small quantity? 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. 

President. —What are the qualities coming under Ilupion all kinds? 
Mr. Chinoy. —Oupion re-reeled and Dupion long reel. 

President. —What is the price of that? 

Mr. Chinoy, —Re-reeled is Rs. 4-4 and long reel Rs. 3-8. 

President. —Let us take hand reeled, excluding re-reeled. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Minchow, Mineyan and Kubin. 
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Vresideni. —I want their names and their e.i.f. price. 

Mr. GMnoy, —Yes. 

President. —What arc the things imported under all other sorts F 

Mr. Chinoy. —Canton filature and Chinese filature re-reeled. 

President. —What otlier filatures are there except Canton filatures? 

Mr. Chinoy. —Shanghai filatures. 

President. —I am told this morning that a certain amount of dupion 
and hand-reeled .silk i.s being imported from Japan, Is that correct? 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. 

President. —^According to the present c-lassilicationj vvihere is that being 
grouped ? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Tt is taken on the invoice value, 

itreside'nt .—Japanese dupion is on the invoice value and Japanese 
filature silk is on the tarifi' value. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. 

President. —Are you satisfied with the present classification. The last 
Tariff Hoard recommended that tariff values should be abolished because 
it is unfair to importers as well as to manufacturers. I think that your 
As.sociatiou at that time supported that view. Are you still of the same 
opinion that it would bo in lihe interests of all concerned to levy the 
duty on invoice value? 

Mr. Chinoy. —The last Tariff Board said that the filature must bo 
separated. 

President. —You will find that we rli.scus.sed that in paragraphs 145, 140 
and 147 of the 19.‘i.‘l report. Your Association which was kuorvu iit that 
time as Japan and Shanghai Silk Merchants Association gave (U'ideuco 
before the Board and stated that they would also ijrefer to have the tariff 
value abolished. 

Mr. Karanjia .—That was all for piece-goods. 

President. —What is your view at the present moment? 

Mr. Karanjia. —I. think the classification is all right. 

President. —Are you also satisfied with the tariff value? 

Mr. Chinoy. —It is fixed every year. The system is all right. 

President. —Aro you satisfied with the system at present in vogue? 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. 

President. —O re-reeled would come under other sorts, 

Mr, Chinoy. —Yes. 

President. —Is it correct to say that the price you have given is not 
the present price ruling in the market for J.a])auoso filnture silk hut if any 
person wants to import to-day he cannot get it below that price? That 
means this; the present price is somewhere near Its. 5-12. If anybody wero 
to import to-day he would have to pay Rs. 650 per 100 kin. 

Mr. Chinoy. —That is correct. 

President. —In paragraph 4 yon have discus.sed the question of prices of 
Indian silk as compared to Japanese silk and your point is that because 
Japan manufactures on a mas.s production scale and satisfies about 80 per 
cent, of tho world’s demand, she can sell before that of Indian pricn. 
I want to know whether it is not possible, given an adequate protection, 
to have mass production in India, 

Mr. Karanjia .—I don’t think they can heat Japan. 

President .—Suppose adequate protection is granted to the industry, is 
it not 7 )Ossihle for the Indian industry to erect a large number of filatures 
and have mass scale production? 

Mr. Karanjia:. —Proteclion to what extent? Adequate protection in the 
sense that they will reciuiro lakhs and lakhs of rupees or if you ijrohibit 
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Absolutely imports of raw silk and then subsidies are given to them—until 
then they will not be able to do it. But in the present scale that you 
are helping the industry it is absolutely a loss to Government revenue: 
it is no protection to the indigenous industry; it is no protection to India 
but if you want to subsidise them to the extent they require, it will 
mean a huge sum, and then if you put a prohibitive duty on imports of 
foreign silk then only can do it after some ten years or so. 

President. —You think that if protection is given it should be on a 
prohibitive basis and the money derived therefrom should be given back 
in certain proportions to the industry to utilise it with regard to the 
various facilities they require P 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —Prohibitive duties in your opinion will not lead to smuggling? 

, Mr. Karanjia. —It will lead to smuggling. But Government will know 
that they have levied a, let us say, 500 per cent, duty and they will take 
steps to prohibit smuggling. 

President. —^All the provinces to-day are taking steps to prohibit 
smuggling. 

Mr. Karanjia. —If you put down a prohibitive duty of 500 per cent, 
the silk that we now have at Rs. 5 will cost Bs. 25 and then if anybody 
comes and sella it at Rs. 10 it will be at once found out that it is smuggled 
goods. 

President. —It will indirectly solve the problem of smuggling? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —Still you think that is the handicap to the industry? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —I personally have investigated this question and I do not 
think it exists in that proportion, and I do not think that it will prevent 
the development of the industry. 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. 

President. —With regard to question 7, you say there cannot bo any 
• comparison in quality between Indian silk and imported silk because they 
materially differ in many respects and you have given the examjjle of 
•colour. Is there any other point? 

Mr. Karanjia. —There is the difference in wastage in boiling off. Have 
jou investigated whether we can get white silk of the same colour as is 
coming from Japan? There is a demand mostly for white silk because 
those who want to manufacture bleached goods, if they take the yellow 
silk it does not give as nice a finish as they would like to. 

President. —I find the Mysore silk is greenish white, not yellow. 

Mr. Karanjia. —It may be greenish white hut if you take the Shanghai 
or Japanese filature silk, when it is further bleached, it becomes absolutely 
snow white. 

President. —What percentage of wastage you get in boiling off? I was 
told that between Indian and imported silk) there was a difference of 3 per 
■tent,—22 against 25. 

Mr. Chinoy. —The same to-day, 29 tolas in a pound; some get 30 some 
get 31 in the case of Japanese white. Yellow gets less. 

President. —The average difference will be 3 per cent, between Indian 
•and foreign silk? 

Mr. Chinoy.—Yes. 

President ,—In answer to question 10 you say that in the opinion of your 
Committee the lowest price for raw silk has been reached. But the prices 
•appear to me to he on the high side at present? 

Mr. jffarnajio.—When the answer was sent prices were lower; to-day 
'.prices are 15 per cent, higher. 
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President. —Your prices at that time were practically the same. 1 ttill 
tell you the prices you gave for Japanese filature. You gave Rs. 5-6 for 
20/22 denier. 

Mr, Karanjia. —It is Rs. 5-12 now. 

President. —You know they went below Rs. 5 in 1933? 

Mr. Chinoy .—That was because of the Japanese bonded silk; that was 
old goods. 

President. —In 1934 when Japan first began to send raw silk in India 
the prices were 8 to 12 annas lower than Canton filature silk; they remained 
at that level for one year and now tho difference is about a rupee higher 
than Canton filatuto silk. The first time the Japanese people began to 
import was March, 1935? 

Mr. Chinoy. —They began to send their silk in October, 1934. 

President. —They started, to sell at Rs. 3-15 and continued very touch 
below Rs. 5 and it was not until September, 1930, that prices began to 
rise till it went up one rupee higher than Canton silk, 

Mr. Chinoy. —The consumers did not know what Japanese silk was. 

President. —Looking to the cost of production in Japan as submitted to 
us from a very reliable source we find that the prices even at that time 
were much below the cost of production. In their own publication it was 
stated that in 1920, Japan gave a; subsidy to tho silk industry to the extent 
of 7 crores of yen and this morning it was admitted by the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce that bonded silk was. being sent here. The silk 
which was not preferred at that time in America ha'd to be sent here iii 
order not to displease the American market. One thing has been brought 
to our notice and that is that Japan is sending their 6th quality goods 
to India which they say is superior to the first quality manufactured in 
India. They said they had got qualities A, B, C, D, E, F, O and so on 
and they said the qualities coming here wore below D and those qualities 
Were superior to the first quality Indian silk. 

Mr. Chinoy. —That is purely winding quality. 

President .—Not in strength, lustre and fineness? 

Mr. Raranjia .—That is so, otherwise how is it that France buys Kashmir 
silk in preference to Japanese silk. Actually in weaving when we use' 
Kashmir silk we get better weaving than Japanese silk. Of course Kashmir' 
silk is de-arer. 

President. —The prices in India of foreign silk are more or less influences 
by the price in the American market and tho Indian prices are governed 
by the foreign prices? 

Mr. Karanjia .—That is true. 

President.-^^ou have again raised the question of smuggling and I would' 
like to know whether you would wish ■to make a statement with regard to' 
this question. 

Mr. Karanjia .—That relates more to piecegoods. 

President.—la there any smuggling in raw silk? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Ten per cent, of the total imports, 

Mr. Chinoy .—They come through Mandalay, Siam and Yarkhand. 

President .—I do not think Yarkhand silk is considered as smuggled 
silk. 

Mr. Karanjia. —^Yes. 

President .—Are you aware of the cost of production in Kashmir and 
Mysore ? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Their prospectuses show it; there they distinctly say 
that they can make a profit of 15 per cent. 

Mr. Chinoy .—In October 1936 the price of fresh Cocoons in Srinagar was^ 
Rs. 12-8 for a maund of green cocoons and 3 maunds of green cocoons 
produce one pound of silk. 
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President .—How do you know that tho price of Rs. 12*8 per mtlund was 
a remunerative price. The Goverrauent of Kashmir have sent us a 
memwandum in, which they say that they were forced to reduce the price 
and were making a loss owing to Japanese competition. 

Mr, Chinoy .—^Last year they made a profit of Rs. 1,20,000 which they 
are going to distribute among the farmers. 

President .—On what capital? It may be one crore of rupees? 

Mr, Karanjia .—Even if it is one crore of rupees it means li per cent. 

President .—We are going to examine the Kashmir representatives at 
Simla. This point I raised with them informally at Poona and they 
definitely told us that Rs. 12-8 per mannd was unremunerative. With 
regard to Mysore, Mr. Karanjia has raised a point which I dealt at length 
with the representatives of the Mysore Silk Filatures, Ld., who appeared 
before the Hoard. The evidence they have given before the Board 
materially differs from what they publislied in the prospectus issued to tho 
public. But Mr. Chinoy has better knowledge of the calculations that 
have been made and he will be able to throw further light on the subject. 
Mr. Rama Rao, the Chairman of the Mysore Silk Filatures, Ld., gave us 
a rendita of 16-3 and annual production of 75,000 lbs. of silk. The price 
of cocoons on this basis comes to As. 4-1 per lb. as against 6 annas which 
is the minimum they have asked the Tariff Roard to consider before we 
arrive at tho fair soiling price of silk. I could not reconcile myself with 
those figures and also there is a disparity with regard to the price of 
waste. Tliey say they will get 60,000 pounds of waste for which they 
think they will be able to get one rupee per pound, whereas in their 
memorandum tlie,y have given the prise somewhat about 8 annas. On that 
calculation instead of showing a fair selling price of Rs. 6-10 they have 
show-U a fair scllirig price of Rs. 7-8. This is the reason why Mr. Karanjia 
has been able to say that Mysore can make money with the present 
production. 

Mr. Anklesaria.-^Mr. Karanjia, leave aside the prospectus business. 
You told US last time when we met that j^au had gone through the Reports 
and that the filatures had declared 15 per cent, as the dividend. I read 
through tho evidence. This is what you said; “ I have reports of the two 
filatures in Kollegal and Mysore from which it will be seen that they have 
declared a dividend of 15 per cent, and yet they are complaining that 
they want more protection.” 

Mr. Karanjia .—I mean the prospectus. Mr. Silva used to manufacture. 

President. —Mr. Silva was originally in Bangalore. 

Mr. Karanjia .—He was in Government service and retired. 

President. —Mr. Silva was manufacturing silk in the Mysore State and 
he has transferred the filature to Kollegal in the Madras Presidency, but 
ho Is not making 15 per cent. As you say it is in tho prospectu.s. 
Mr. Anklesaria raised the point quite correctly, because you had told us in 
the informal talk. I shall now take the Silk Merchants Associations' 
repre.sentation. Mr. Karanjia has sent a memorandum on the subject. 
They all deal with the same subject and they do not in any way differ 
materially from the points of view stated. The only point is the Association 
does not think the object with which this additional burden was imposed 
has been fulfilled. iWe have dealt with this que.stion of duty and I don’t 
think we need discuss that once more. Smuggling I have already dealt 
with. As regards the three points mentioned on page 2 of your memorandum, 

I propose to dismiss them with the Collector of Customs, but before I do 
so, I would like to understand your point a little more clearly, because 
you are finding fault with the present system of levying duties. 

Mr. Karanjia .—I may point out to .you that the British Chamber of 
Commerce as well as the Associated Chambers of Commerce have also 
raised these points with the Central Board of Revenue. They have got 
agents in Karachi, Madras, Calcutta and several other places where these 
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goods are imported, Suppo.se the goods are imported in Bombay, the 
Customs are so clover as to go from door fo door and ascertain tbo corroift 
value not only wholesale, but even of one detailed piece and carry on, 
on that basis, while similar goods if imported into Madras or similar goods 
if imported into Calcutta, if they do not find the correct value of it, 
either they pay the ad valorem, duty or duty on the price Rs. 2 or Ka. 3 
less than the Bomliay price. They may pay duty on the invoice value. 
Unless this distinction between the ports is done away with, it will 
encourage merchajita instead of importing direct into Bombay to bring them 
through other ports such ns Madras or Calcutta, 

President. —^What about freight? 

Mr. Karanjia. —The freight is about Rs. 2, sometimes Rs. 1-8. 

President. —I may bo permitted to say that this system, is not confined 
to silk. Our attention was also drawn to this in connection with the 
Paper industry. It all depends upon the quantity imported into a particular 
port and whether the market value could be easily ascertainable. If the 
quantity imported is very small, then they are not able to judge tho 
correct value. The importers of paper represented to us that it would be 
better if they had tariff values instead of having market price and invoice 
.yalue. 

Air. Karanjia. —That is what we have suggested. 

President. —It was poined out to us that only well-known qualities can 
be grouped for tariff values and not all qualities. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yos. 

President. —If you have got any concrete suggestion or any scheme, wo 
would like to have it. 

Air, Karanjia. —We have already sent. 

President. —We have not received any copy. 

Mr. Karanjia. —We also raised tho question of the ad valorem system 
in it and we have submitted the grouping of various kinds of silk pieoegoods 
and we have sent them to the Central Board of Revenue and Collector of 
Customs. Tho copy is with the Collector of Customs. 

President. —You can send it to us later. 

Air. Karanjia. —Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —I tJiought you said that you didn’t want any change. 

President. —That was with reference to rajv silk. This is with reference 
to silk goods. 

Mr. CKinoy, —These 200 hales of handreeled silk from Japan have been 
as.sessed in Calcutta under the tariff value of Rs. 3-12 while in Bombay 
they have been charged on tho invoice value. There is a dispute. 

President. —Only Japanese filature silk is assessed on tariff value and 
the other silks which are coming in from Japan are assessed on invoice 
value. 

Mr. Uiiiaoi/,—There is a dispute going on. Filatures are worked ou 
electrical machine and these handreeled filatures are prepared on ordinary 
machine, but they are tho same stuff. 

Air. Karanjia. —It is a matter of classification rylth the Collector of 
Customs. In Bombay and Madras they refused and have asked us to jiay 
extra charges. 

President. —It is very difficult for the Board to deal with individual 
ca.ses. We are just trying to see how the present classification is working 
and how they are assessed to duty. You have told me about the system 
at present in force and we are taking it up with the Collector of Customs 
and see whether it can be made uniform throughout India. The third 
point is about defrauding the Customs Authorities. 

Mr. Karu-njia. —Yes by putting false invoices or various other methods. 
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President. —Have you brought this to tho notice of the Customs 
Authorities ? 

Mr. Karanjiq. —They know very well. 

President. —These are tho points which tho Tariff Board cannot take up. 

Mr. Karanjia. —On the basis of giving protection to the indigenous 
industries, these things come in. I can give you one particular instance 
which happened in the Customs only four months ago in which a merchant 
instead of paying Rs. 60,000 paid Rs. 19,000 and the goods were cleared. 
After the goods had passed the gates, they were again seized and it was 
found that the duty ought to be Bs. 60,000. 

President. —They didn’t go out eventually. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Not in this particular instance, but many a time they 
went out. 

President. —I may be permitted to point out that these are very 
serious allegations, 

Mr. Karanjia. —I can prove it to the hilt. 

President. —Your object is to point out how the the protection grantejl 
to the Indian industry is defeated by importing goods which are not 
properly assessed. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Quite so. 

President. —As regards your third point you say this is what happened 
in the Bombay Customs. From the bonded warehouses the real silk piece- 
goods were taken out, refilled with cotton rubbish with the same marks 
and number and those goods were re-shipped to outside as though from 
bonded warehouses. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Say 60 cases marked ‘ Mr. Fazal Ibrahim Rahimtoola ’ 
arrived from Japan containing real silk piecegoods. They were bonded in 
the warehouse. With the connivance of officers, goods were taken out, 
refilled by cotton piecegoods, repacked, put again in tho bonded warehouse 
and they were issued. 

President. —Those are serious charges to make. 

Mr. Karanjia. —You can ask the Customs Collector. First paragrapli: 
you can also asK the Collector of Customs. It was detected. Second 
paragraph: you can also find that lakhs of rupees were lost to Government 
and Government have not tho courage to file a suit against those rnereh.autH. 

President. —Has it been proved that this happened with the wnnivanco 
of the officers concerned? 

Mr. Karanjia. —The circumstantial evidence is that. 

President. —At the end of page 3 you say; “In conclusion, we are 
prepared to give yon specific instances as also the reports of smuggling 
which we have got in our files which will convince yon that there is a 
strong case for reduction of duty of Rs. 2 per lb. on silk piecegoods.” 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. The only course left open is for the reduction 
of the duty. 

President. —What is the present duty? 

Mr. Karanjia. —The present duty on pure silk is 50 per cent, plus 
Rs. 2 a lb. according to your Report. 

president. —According to our Report, 

Mr. Karanjia. —It might bo Bs. 4. 

President. —This is on the basis of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. 
Apart from that, I want to know what reduction of duty you want. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Pure silk and art silk, mixed goods. Abolition of Rs. 2 
duty ■ only 50 per cent, ad valorem —^no protective duty. 

President. —Tliis proposal will again be based on the Board’s finding 
jyjth regard to the protection to raw silk industry. 
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Mr, Earanjia .—^That is true. Therefore juat as Mr. AnSlesaria suggested 
either levy a prohibitive duty or total prohibition of imports. 

President .—These duties have a relation on what the Board deoidoa 
with regard to the future protection of the raw silk industry. 

Mr. Earanjia.-—1 follow that. 

President, —Mr. Karanjia, I will deal with your memorandum. In 
answer to question 6 you say that there i^ no special class of silk manu* 
factored for the Indian market. 

Mr. Earanjia. —That was in answer to a question which asked whether 
the Japanese people were sending out special quality to India. 

President. —It appears from what we heard this morning that the 
quality which is being sent to India is special in the sense that it is a. 
lower quality. 

Mr. Chinoy. —According to the class of cocoons. 

Mr. Earanjia.—It may be that the quality is inferior, but then the 
prices are not ruled by our demand. 

President. —irrespective of the cost of production, the prices are ruled, 
according to the American market. 

Mr. Earanjia. —Yes. 

President. —Is staple fibre actually displacing real silkP The damandt 
for pure raw silk has decreased because of the introduction of staple fibre. 

I thought staple fibre was taking the place of spun silk. 

Mr. Earar^jia.S^an silk is in our raw silk classification. 

President .—You think raw silk is also afiected. 

Mr. Chinoy .—Spun silk to a larger extent and real silk to somo extent. 

Mr. Egj'anjia ,—Kashmir silk works out at Rs. 6 or Rs. 7. 

President .—Our latest information is this. Mr. T. C. Wazir, Director of 
Sericulture, Jammu, appeared before us and said that he could not get- 
for their best silk more than Rs. 5. 

Mr. Chinoy .—That was the last sale. 

President .—Rs. 5 appears very unfavourable compared with the price 
of Japanese and Canton silk. 

Mr. Earanjia. —^There is one point I Want to mention about artificial 
silk yarn. The Director of Industries, Bombay, gave evidence before you 
yesterday and said that artificial silk goods competed with cotton pieoegoods, 

I entirely disagree with him. The value of cotton piecegoods consumed, 
both imported and manufactured, amounts to Rs. 70 to 80, crores while 
the consumption of artificial silk cloth aanounts to not even Rs. li crores. 

President .—You will admit that the import of artificial silk yarn has 
considerably increased since last yean. 

Mr. Earanjia. —^Yes, 

President .—From 17 lakhs of lbs. it has gone up to 31 lakhs of pounds. 
The poorer classes are wearing art silk goods. To that extent cotton 
piecegoods must suffer. 

Mr. Earanjia .—On the contrary cotton piecegoods are benefited by the 
importation of artificial silk yarn in the sense that they mix artificial 
silk yarn with cotton yarn in making saris. 

President .—Let us understand the facts. Three years ago, there was 
not a single mill which was manufacturing artificial silk piecegoods in 
India. 

Mr. Karanjia .—Why notP 

President.—In the last three years there has been a growth ill thn 
number of mills. At present there are about 50 mills. 

Mr. Earanjia .—There will be about 80 mills throughout India. They 
will manufacture artificial silk goods and stop the importation of those 
goods from othpr countries. 
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President. —Who are the users of these goods? 

Mr. Karanjia. —The consuniers are the same. 

President.—The eousumers who originally used cotton. 

Mr. Karanjia. —That is a mistake. Those who were using real silk goods 
are now using artificial silk goods. 

President. —Is artificial silk competing with real silk? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes, and not with, cotton. 

President. —The price diflrerence, you will admit, is very great—from 
Bb. 6 to 12 annas. 

Mr. Karanjia. —That is why it competes with real silk. 

President. —Spun silk must also be competing with real silk. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —What about staple fibre? 

Mr. Karanjia.—It also competes. 

President. —What about neon atid knitto yarn? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Everything competes with pure silk. That is my view. 

President. —Is that the view of those present here? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —It is good that you have raised that point in view of what 
has been placed before the Board. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Mr, Ohinoy on page 7, you say “ My Committee take 
it as their duty to further suggest that every infant industry invariably 
needs Government help and protection in the initial stages and hence think 
that what is most essentially required is the Government grants on a 
large scale in the extension and development of this vital industry and in 
increasing production of filature silks on a mass production basis which 
at present is comparatively poor being only 10 per cent, of the total Indian 
consumption ”. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes, 

Mr. Ankle,saria .—Do you agree with the above opinion, Mr. Karanjia? 

Mr. Karanjia. —I agree. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You would admit that it is possible to have mass 
production in India. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you levy prohibitive duties on raw silk, then you 
must correspondingly levy prohibitive duties on every product in Which 
silk enters. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Can you realise the amount of burden on the consumer? 

Mr. Karanjia.—Exactly. I am coming to that point. There are two 
points of view, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That burden would be prohibitive. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. In that case you would levy excise duties on 
indigenous industries, 

Mr.^ Anklesaria. —Do you suggest an excise duty on goods manufactured 
in India? 

Mr. Karanjia. —If prohibitive duties are levied on raw silk, then you 
will produce the silk necessary for weaving in the country or the art silk 
necessary for weaving artificial silk cloth if a prohibitive duty were levied 
on art silk. Whatever revenue is lost to the Government by the imposition 
of import duties can be compensated by the levy of excise duties. Then 
Empire free trade would be there. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am talking of the consumer. 
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President. —The point about the consumer was dealt with by the Fiscal 
Commission. They stated that when India was able to supply all the 
needs of the country by adopting large scale production methods^ there 
would be internal competition which would determine the price to the 
consumer. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am not disputing your statement. I am trying to 
support you. 

Mr. Karanjia, —I quite agree with you. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you put prohibitive duties on raw silk, you must 
put also prohibitive duties on everything in which raw silk enters. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Quite right, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And that is not a possible thing. 

Mr. Karanija. —That is not possible. You are going to give protection 
to the indigenous industry and the burden will fall on the consumer. 

Mr. Anklesaia. —I am going to suggest another way of helping the 
indigenous industry. If you grant that a prohibitive duty is out of the 
question on account of the prohibitive burden involved on the consumer, 
may I suggest to you that we should help the scriculturist so as to enable 
him to produce the raw silk at a remunerative price? If that could ho 
done, the industry would be benefited without tariffs. 

Mr. Karanjia. —It will take about thirty years. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am coming to the question of period. What I want 
to put to you is this. If you help the sericulturist by giving him facilities 
such as education, subsidy, etc., for producing and coming up to the stage 
at which he will be able to produce his cocoon or raw silk at a remnnerativo 
l)rice then I think the w'hole industry would be developed without any 
necessity of putting prohihitivo duties. 

Mr. Karanjia. —That is true. I may point out to you another thing. 
As the President pointed out, there were only three or four factories in 
India manufacturing silk and art silk piccegoods in India a few years ago. 
Now there ai’e about 80 factories. Baf{)re these factories were started, goods 
imported from Japan used to be sold at 7 annas per yard. Since the factories 
have been started, though the duty is 5 annas per sq. yard, the price in 
Bombay to-day is 3 to 4 annas per yard. 

Air. Anklesaria. —I am now talking of the raw silk industry. I say if 
you can help the scriculturist. 

Mr. Karanjia .—By what means? 

Air. Anklesaria. —By educating him. 

Air. Karanjia. —It requires money. 

Air. Anklesaria .—Yes, if you can find money to help him. 

Air. Karanjia. —Tho Government of India are not going to help K.a.slimir 
and Mysore. If Indian States want to help their cultivators, tlii^y may 
do so. Tliey are not doing it at tho moment and the Government ul India 
are, also not doing it. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —First as regards the help to the scriculturist by Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Air. Karanjia. —By which GovernmentP 

Air. Anklesaria. —Any Government which is concerned with sericulture. 

Air. Karanjia. —You are enquiring into the sericultural industry on 
behalf of the Government of India. 

Air. Anklesaria. —We are enquiring into the question of continuance of 
protection to the Sericultural Industry in India, including Indian States. 

Air. Karanjia. —You are not taking cudgels against Indian States. 

Air. Anklesaria. —No. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Not one or two lakhs but about 20 or 30 lakhs of 
rupees you would require. 
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Mr. Anklesaria.—-You ■will also agree ■with me that there is no single 
coiintry in the world in which serieultnro has been developed except by 
helping the sericulturist by Government. 

Mr. Karanjia. —That is true, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In your opinion there is no objection to the Govern, 
mont of India following the example of other Governments throughout 
the world. 

Mr, Karanjia .—No. 

Mr. Chinoy. —Since 1914 when Maxwell Lefroy’s report was published, 
we were expecting Governmont to do something. 

Mr. Anldemria. —If instead of protective tariffs, you resort to bounties 
to sericulturists, your objection to smuggling would bo of no avail. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Naturally. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There would be no burden on the consumer. 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —From all these points of view, bounty would be prefer¬ 
able to protective tariffs. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Quite right. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards the quality of Indian silk, you have not 
tried Mysore silk. 

Mr. Karanjia. —I -would like to. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Allow mo to tell you that Mysore silk has got this 
peculiar quality that it t.akes any colour including white. 

Mr. Kuraniia.—^White is the natural colour. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You can bleach it to the same extent as any, other silk. 

Mr. Karanjia. —This wo do witliout bleaching. 

Mr. Anklesoeria .—Mysore silk is not actually white. It is very nearly 
white. It has got this jieculiar property. It takes any dye which any 
other silk in the world takes. 

Mr. Karanjia. —It requires bleaching. That means extra cost. 

Mr. Karanjia. —What is the cost of the best quality Mysore silk? 

Mr. Chinoy. —It is Rs. 7-4. 

President. —They cannot sell it at that price. 

Mr. Chinoy .—No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You don’t think that there is dumping from Japan. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Dumjiing of raw silk or piecegoods? 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Is there any dumping of raw silk? 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I will give you a definition of the word ‘ dumping ’ 
as given by the Fi.seal Commission, in paragraph 134 of their report 
(handed the boolt). You can see the definition for yourself. If the price 
to the domestic consumer is higher than the export price, then it is 
called dumping. In that sense, is there any dumping? 

Mr. Karanjia .—No. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Why not? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Just as we have cotton futures, so have they silk 
exchange. 

Mr. Karanjia .—I do not think so. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Have you enquired of the sale price in Japan to the 
Japanese consumer? 

Mr. Karanjia. — Yes. They h.ave got 10 per cent, extra to pay, wdiat 
they call excise duty, for the homo consumption, otherv iso the price is 
the same. They give a bounty of 10 per cent. What they do is this; 
suppose tho export price is 100 Yoni per picul, for home consumption it is 
100 Yen plus 10 per cent.; that means 110 Yen. 

.voi. II 22 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —Do ] take it that the price to the domestic consumer 
is 10 per cent, higher? 

Mr. Chinoy. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklcmria. —In that case it would be dumping according to the 
Fiscal Commission ? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Of course it would be. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —During the informal discussion we had with you, you 
told us that it was due to the extra 14 annas duty that you were incurring 
a loss on manufactured goods, and that the indigenous industries would 
he benefited if the 14 annas duty was abolished. Suppose we took off this 
14 annas how will you benefit? It will lower your cost of production by 
14 annas? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And that is the difference between the price of cloth 
you produce and the foreign cloth? 

Mr, Karanjia. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say in the same manner the indigenous industry 
will bo benefited if the 14 annas duty is abolished. Do you mean the 
sericultural industry ? 

Mr. Karanjia. —1 moan the handloom weaver. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —1 want to understand one or two points with regard 
to this bonded silk. When did it first start? 

Mr. Karanjia, —October, 1934. 

Air. Anklesaria. —What proportion ? 

Mr. Kardnjia. —They are releasing 10,000 bales every year. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the total number of bales? 

Air. Karanjia. —About 90,000 bales. The goods were 7 to 8 years old 
and they were rejected in America. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The balance we wore told was 44,000 bales. 

Mr. Karanjia.—That would be correct. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Various deniers are given. Can you tell us what is 
the bulk coming to India? 

Mr. Kara.njia. —-20/22 will be 80 per cent, and 13/16, 20 per cent. 

I’resident. —The present price yon say is Ds. 5-12 whereas the figures 
worked out by you come to Rs. 6-10, so I asked whether if anybody wants 
to import in future, he would get at the price of Rs. 5-12. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —What is the price of twisted silk? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Rs. 6-14. Last year it was lls. 8-12 per lb. 
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18. SILK AND ART SILK MILLS ASSOCIATION, BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Mr. RAMDEO ANANDILAL PODAR, Chairman of the 
Association, representing Shiee Shakti Silk Mills, Limited, 

Mr. B. N. KARANJIA, Vice^'Chairman, {Representing 
Indianese Silk Mills, Limited, Mr. D. N. SHROFF, 

Hon. Secretary, representing New Era Textile 
Mills, Limited, and Mr. C. S. DOSHI, 

Member, representing Bharat Silk 
Mills, recorded at Bombay on 
Wednesday, the 31st 
August, 1938. 

Tresident. —Mr. Podar, you are the Chairman of the Silk and Art Silk 
Milk Association. 

Mr, Podar. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Karanjia, you are the Vice-Chairman. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Shroff, you are the Honorary Secretary of the Associa¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Shroff. —Yes. 

Mr.' Karanjia. —I want to make my position clear. I am the President 
of the Silk Merchants’ Association representing the importers of silk goods. 
Representing the importer,?, I gave evidence before the Board yesterday 
and therefore I do not wish to take any part in to-day’s deliberations. 

President. —I quite appreciate yoUr point of view. Yesterday you were 
an importer and to-day you are a manufacturer. Therefore the conflict 
between the two interests may arise. Would you like Mr. Podar to 
fepresent the views of the Silk and Art Silk Mills Association? 

Mr. Karanjia.-^Yes. 

President. —Shall 1 deal with your covering letter first? 

Mr. Podar .—Yes. 

President. —Do I understand that yoai want the Tariff Board to consider 
the question of protecting only the weaving industry of this country? 

Mr. Podar .—Yes. 

President. —In that case, it is outside our terms of reference. 

Mr. Shroff. —Without the weaving industry how are you going to support 
the sericultural industry. 

Pte.ndeht. —Mr. Shroff, you are not prepared to support the sericultural 

Industry. 

Mr. Shroff. —We are prepared to do so. 

President. —You said that the production of raw silk in India was so 
small that you would not be justified in recommending protection. You 
say “ As regards Mr, Advani’s request for increasing duty on .silk, .art 
silk and staple fibre yarn, we are of the opinion that the same will not 
help sericultural now ”. That means you are opposed to the protection 
of the sericultural industry. If yon confine yourself to the question of 
protecting the weaving industry, then I say that it is not within our 
terms of reference to consider it independently, 

Mr. Shroff.—We say in the last paragraph “ If, however, the view is 
taken that Government should have sufficient revenue, then in no case 
import duty on yam should ho increased without proportional increase on 

o-y A 
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import duty on piecegoods which would not only protect the infant industry 
and the capital invested due to jiresent 5 annas revenue tariff on imported 
art silk piecogooda but will at tho same time not be injurious in the 
extension of sericulture and help the hand-loom industry as well 

Fi'Ksident. —I cannot follow. What do you 111600 ? Do you recommend 
protection to tho sericnltural industry or not; leave aside the amount. 
The Board wants to find out whether the indu.stry deserves protection or 
not. If you say no jirotection is necessary then ipso facto we cannot 
consider the question of the claims of the weaving industry. 

Mr. Shroff. —Wo are of opinion that protective duty would not help 
sericulture; wc arc for a bounty. 

President. —Tho question of form and the amount has not yet boon 
considered by us. If you say sericultural industry deserves jirotection then 
wo can jirococd with tho discussion. 

Iffr, Shroff. — Wo, have S|)ecified these things, bounties and protective 
duties and say that any duty that is levied should be used for the purpose 
of the industry. 

President. —No bounty is mentioned in your letter. 

Mr. Kaniv/jia. —The only thing the manufacturers want is this. There 
is a specific dut.y of 5 aiina.s a sq. yard and they feel that this 5 annas 
a sq. yard which is a revenue duty should be turned on to artificial silk 
goods. Yon must rocomracml in this way that this revenue duty of 5 
annas should be taken as proU'ctive duty so that so many mills which have 
been started may not bo ruined. 

Pre.ndent. —As I told you tho present protection enjoyed hy the sericnl- 
tnral industry is not due to the findings of the Tariff Board but a result 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act and the man who cnnduetc'd the 
enquiry was the Director General of Commercial Tntelligenoo and Statistics. 
It was on his report that the duties wore levied though they liave been 
considered as protective. 

Mr. Karanjla. —How long is this protective duty to be continued? 

President. —For this year. Then it will depend on the recommendations 
of tho Tariff Board. Suppose we find that art silk ^s competing with raw 
silk as we found on the last occasion and if wo increase the duty on art 
silk yarn, then to that extent it is within our terms of reference to 
increase it on textiles. But if we decided that art silk does not compete 
then the Board has no locus standi to recommend protection or to increa.se 
the duty on art .silk goods. You are using a very large quantity of art 
silk yarn and we want to go through those figures with you. I want you 
to understand the position of the Board clearly with regard to iJi'otection. 

Mr. Shroff.—Yes. 

Pre.sident. —Shall we fir,st set an idea of the kinds of goods that are 
coming into India which compete with art silk and silk goods manufactured 
in this country. I understand that there is a difference in the rate of 
dnty between goods coming from China and those coming from Japan, 

Mr. Karanjla. —On art silk imported from Shanghai or imported from 
Japan the duty is tho same. 

President. —Do you mean to convey to the Board that only artificial silk 
goods arc being marAifactui'od in India and not real silk goods? 

Mr. Karanjla. —90 per cent, artificial goods. 

Pre.ndent. —I want to nnder.stand what qualities are competing with 
both art silk and silk goods made in India. There is a difference in duty 
on silk goods coming from China and goods coming from Japan. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. I understand the bulk of the competition is froin 
Japanese goods. 

President. —Under what category are art silk goods (das.sifiofT.*^ Do they 
all come under “ All other sorts ”? 
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Mr. Shroff. —All plain artificial silk goods below 5 annas come under 
60 per cent, ad valorem. They fall under fabrics not otherwise specified 
containing 90 per cent, of art silk. 

Mr. Karanfia. —Yes, that is mixture. 

Fresident. —The bulk of the importation of artificial silk goods pay, 
5 annas duty. As far as art silk goods are concerned there is no competition 
from England. 

Mr. Karanfia, —No. 

Fresident. —What about mixed fabrics? Are you manufacturing any? 

Mr. Shroff. —Sometimes art silk and pur© silk and also cotton and art 
silk as well as staple fibre and art silk mixtures, but it is only a very, 
sniall quantity. 

Fresident. —Are you using any imported raw silk? 

Mr. Foddar. —We do. We cannot use Indian raw silk because it is not 
available here, and because the price is high. 

Fresident.—Silk is available, Mr. Poddar. The Kashmir people are 
complaining bitterly about their being not able to sell their silk in India 
at remunerative prices. 

Mr. Shroff. —The silk that we get from Kashmir is not in as perfect 
a condition as we get from Japan. That moans we have to twist and 
wind it and in tliat we lose heavily. 

Fresident. —Even tbo imported raw silk has to bo twisted and wound 
like the Indian raw silk. 

Mr. Shroff. —There is a difference because in the Japanese there will be 
a difference of 2 deniens and in tho Indian 4 to 5 deniers. That meana 
there is no fineness. The second point is the gum and the third is the 
colour, 

Mr. Karanfia. —Tho colour is yellow. 

Mr. Shroff. —We get some silk from Mysore which is white hut even 
then we do not get the whiteness that wm got in tho silk from Japan. 

Fresident. —Why do you want white? 

Mr, Shroff. —It is specially manufacturod into georgettes and^ we have 
to maintain this whiteness. I have myself manufactured on piece from 
Kashmir silk and one from Mysore .silk and one from Japanese silk and 
there was difference in the price of Its, 2. 

Fresident. —When you bleach the Mysore raw silk you get the same 
whiteness ? 

Mr. Shroff. —“ It is difficult to bleach ”. 

Mr. Fodar. —1 have written to Mysore and we have received a reply 
that they are unable to meet the demand of their own factories and they 
are therefore not in a position to supply outsiders. 

Fresident. —You must have addressed tho Mysore Government filature. 
The Mysore Government filature was put up principally, to supply raw 
silk to the Mysore silk weaving factory; it is not a marketable product 
nor is the filature an economic unit. But there was a filature in Bangalore 
belonging to Mr. Silva and he was selling raw silk. 

Mr. Fodar. —Yes and the Mysore Government referred us to Mr. Silva. 

Fresident. —'fhe position is quite correct, but recently one new filatiire 
bas come into being of which Mr. Ohinoy is one of the directors and they 
intend putting in the market 70,000 lbs. of raw silk a year and they have 
got a scheme to erect four more filatures round about that place provided 
adequate protection is granted to the indu.stry. If, therefore, protection 
is granted then within a short time you will bo iible_ to get a largo 
quantity of filature silk in India. But at present the silk that is beiTig 
sold is mainly from Ka.sbmir, I think there is hardly any filature in 
Bengal at present though many years ago there were no less than 4,000 
filatures in that place. 
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Mr. Karanjia .—Yes. 

President .—Mr. Karanjia, do I understand that you are not much 
interested in pure silk goods? 

Mr. Karanjia .—My own mill is dealing only with pure silk. 

President .—You will be governed in that case by soo. 46 (1). What 
classes compete with your goods? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Hundreds of classes are coming from Japan. We her® 
manufacture 10 or 15 qualities, viz., georgette, crepe-de-chene satin, crepe, 
etc. 

President- —How do the prices compare? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Japanese prices are 10 per cent, lower. 

President .—Inspite of the duties? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yes. 

President. —Your point is that the present protective duty on artificial 
silk goods has given a fillip to the artificial silk weaving industry in India. 

Mr. Karanjia .—Definitely. 

President. —The present duty on artificial silk yarn which is yoiur raw 
material at the present moment docs not injure the industry with the 
present protective on piecegooda, is that correct? 

Mr. Shroff. —Yes. 

President. —Are you using to any extent staple fibre? 

Mr. Karanjia. —No. 

Mr. Shroff.- —Some mills are using staple fibre as weft. 

President .—And also pure silk as weft? 

Mr. S.hroff, —Yes. 

President .—Not cotton so far. 

Mr. Shroff .—Cotton also sometimes. 

President .—Is it mercerised? 

Mr. Shroff. —Yes. 

President .—I have received individual costings, but I wanted the 
Association to give me costs of a few typical samples in, comparison with 
the costs of the imported article to enable us to judge the justification of 
your proposal of continuing the present protective duty of 5 annas a pound. 
Would you send that on to me? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yes. 

President .—I want it on behalf of the Association. 

Mr. Karam,jia .—Yes. Do you want for handloom^? 

President .—You are interested in powerlooms? 

Mr. Shroff .—Yes. 

Mr. Podar.—At the same time you will visit one or two mills. 

President.—Vfe have already visited the mills. I want to know the 
total uumber of loom? working in Bombay. 

Mr. Shroff -—3,100 looms on art adk. 

President .—Have you considered the question of what an economic unit 
should be? After all when I take the costs of the tyiiical cloth, the cost 
will vary according to the unit of production and if the hulk of the units 
aro put up. without any regard to the economic unit, to that extent I will 
have to make an adjustment. 

Mr. Shroff .—Quite. 

President .—So I worrld like .you to give me an idea. 

Mr. Shroff .—I think all these individual replies will give you an idea. 

President .—The individual replies that I have received show me a 
divergent opinion with regard to the number of looms and I could not 
possibly arrive at a figure for economic unit^ Tho industry now has had 
experience of three years. 
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Mr. Shroff .—You should not take three years. 

President .—I said having regard to the throe years’ experience you 
ought to be able to tell me the economic unit. 

Mr. Shroff. —No. 3 mills were started in 1936. All have come in 1937. 

President. —Was it about 18 months ago.*’ 

Mr. Shroff. —Yes. 

President. —Even then I think experience would tell you what an 
economic unit is under Indian conditions? 

Mr. Shroff. —We quite understand what an economic unit is. 

President. —Has anybody studied the industry of Japan? 

Mr. Podar. —I will send you the details later. 

President, —What about the market? Are you able to dispose of your 
goods in the Bombay Presidency or are you exporting outside the Presi¬ 
dency? 

Mr Ppdar. —We haven't got to go outside India, 

President. —You are selling all over India? 

Mr. Podar. —Yes. 

President. —What quality of goods you are making manufacturing? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Taffeta, Shiozie and Satin. 

President. —Formerly these three qualities were coming from Japan? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President .—The imports have stopped. 

Mr. Karanjia ,.—Yes. 

President.~N qw Japan is confining to other articles. 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yes, 

President .—What are the other articles? 

Mr. Korranjia .—Fancy goods. 

President .—Made out of art silk? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yes. 

President .—Could not fancy goods be manufactured in India? 

Mr. Shroff .—Because of the reason. 

President .—What is the reason? 

Mr. Karanjia.^Tho reason is the inefficiency of the weavers. 

President.—You haven’t got the proper technical men. 

Mr. Shroff.^Yefi. 

President .—Arc .you making any efforts to get over this difficuitv. 

Mr. Karanjia .—We are making all efforts. I wish to make one suggestion 
and that is for you to recommend to Government. We used to import a 
large quantity of gold thread from Franco, A technical school was started 
at Surat and the workers used to go there and the technician used to 
teach them. As a result of that, Surat is flourishing in that industry 
and not a yard of gold thread is imported into India. In the same way 
a small fancy goods factory might bo started by Government to give sorao 
training and experience to the w;eavers here. Muhammadan weavers are 
experts in that line. Suppose they learn. 

President .—Do you mean that Government should conduct a weaving 
class? 

Mr. Karanjia .—Yes. I think this kind of fancy cloth which is not 
manufactured by us would he manufactured. 

President .—Fancy cloth at present is manufactured by the haiidlooms. 

Mr. Karanjia .—Either by Power loom or handloom. 

President .—Are your products coming into competition with the hand- 
loom 'products?' 
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Mr. Karanjia. —No. Handloom products are very interior. 

Mr. Shrofj. —They are unbleached. Their weaving is different and style 
is different. , 

Mr. Karanjia.—They are cheap too. Striped shirtings, ii we manufac¬ 
ture cost about 4 or 6 annas, while in Amritsar and Jullunder they 
manufacture at 2 to 3 annas. 

President. —What about saris? 

Mr. Shroff. —We are not competing in saris. 

President. —You are manufacturing saris. 

Mr. Shroff. —Yes. 

President. —Handloom people from Poona and other centres tell us that 
the mill goods are definitely competing with their products. 

Mr. Shroff. —In Bombay there aro only two mills Oourtaulds and ours. 
The price is lbs, 5 a sari. The handlooms sell saris at prices ranging from 
Ps. 1-8 to Rs. 2-4. 

President. —Which sari? Is it the plain sari? 

Mr. Shroff. —Yes in which artificial silk yarn is used. 

President. —The prices given to us are different. 

Mr, Shroff. —I shall give you the details later. 

Mr. Karanjia. —One point is very pertinent and that is this: when we 
started these mills for weaving artificial silk and so on, we used to get 
Japanese experts from Japan and tliose people came hero and taught ua 
about the manufactui'e of taffetas, Shiozie and Georgette. Now when the 
Japanese knew that onr industry would Ixi absolutely ruined, they have 
stopped sending in Jaymnese for toaohing weaving in India. 

President. —Some time before you had brought out trained men from 
Switzerland. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Their salaries are different, Ra. 1,500 and Rs. 2,000, 
while the Japanese come for Rs. 100. Tbe.y have stoyiyied sending. Unless 
Government helps, wo won’t be able to develop the industry. 

President, —If you have no Sericultnral industry, they will stop selling 
you yarn with the result lakhs of ruyjccs invested in the industry will have 
to suffer. 

Mr, Karanjia. —Sericultural industry is very very old and they know the 
technical side of it. In the case of weaving wo do not know. 

President. —If you say that your industry should he entirely dependent 
upon foreign raw material, sooner or lator yon will come to grief. 

Mr. Karanjia. —They are bound to. Their only industry is raw. 
Japan's main production is silk and artificial silk, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They will put thoir own yirice on it. 

Mf. Karanjia. —Other countries will compete. 

President. —You will not get artificial silk at the price at which you are 
getting to-day. 

Mr. Karanjia. —^Why not? 

President. —Because it doesn’t pay England and Italy to send it at 
that price. 

Mr. Karanjia. —The difference is only 2 annas per pound. 

President. —Because Japan is the competitor. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. 

President. —^That is not romnneratwe V> Italy. We have received news 
that there is an Assocuation formed ini Italy to subsidise the industry. 

Mr. Karanjia. —That will give us the impetus to start thp industry. 

President. —Until you start, you could not kill the industry. 

Mr. Karanjia. —One man coming from Madras showed me the artificial 
silk yarn. The only thing was that the production was uneconomic. He 
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could produce for 12 annas per jjound, while we get including the duty at 
9 or IQ annas. If that duty goes away, we will be able to manufacture. 

President. —I understand that the Central Cotton Committees is moving 
in this matter. 

Mr. Karanjia. —They have an Institute and they are doing nothing. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Your opinion is that it will not be possible. 

Mr. Karanjia. —Government should take action and then they can try. 
Last year tho Government of India allotted lis. 72,000 for this experiment 
purposes, but they withdrew the grant, because tho Provincial Governments 
were going to do it. Tho Pi'ovincial Governments said “ Wo are helping ”. 
Then we moved in the Council for a grant of lls. 78,000 for making experi¬ 
ments, but that is not enough. We must have Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 lakhs. 
I'hon alone this industry will come up and develop like anything. When I 
approached Mr. C. Rajagopala Chari, he said: “ AVo are not going to 
encourage this industry, because it will compete with our cotton industry 
and agriculturists will go to dogs. Therefore we are not going to have 
any rayon factory. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Is not Rayon yarn made of cotton linters? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Tho one that is made of cotton is a bit dearer than the 
one made out of wood pulp. Therefore it won’t help us. So Governments’ 
opinions are conflicting. 

Mr. Ankle.snria. —At present wood pulp is not being found in India. The 
Paper industry is all built on bamboo puli). 

Mr. Karanjia. —Hero in Pawai Estate there are some plants from which 
•we can produce pulp, 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Have you brought this matter to the notice of the 
Provincial Government? 

Mr. Karanjia. —Yes. I said in my speech also in the council. 

Mr. Ankle.mria. —This question about freight is one I want to under¬ 
stand. You say that Japanese goods arc being delivered at tho same price 
in upcountry centres as in Bombay. 

Air. Karanjia.- —There is not much force in it. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —I suppose. I need not go into the question of smuggling. 
We have had enough of it. We hove dealt with it fully and we need not 
.repeat. 

Mr. Karanjia. —^Quite. 

Air. Anhlesaria.. —-Mr. Podar, how much interest are you earning? 

Air. Podar. —We can’t say at present. The industry is in tho infant 
stage. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —Can j'ou tell me tho highest interest earned by any 
of your concern and the lowest? 

Air. Podar. —After providing necessary depreciation and all these things. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —You say in your representation that you have been 
earning nominal rate of interest. What do you mean by ‘ nominal ’ ? 

Air. Shroff. —It would be a good day if we were getting nominal interest. 
1 think we are not earning nominal rate of interest, i.e., 5 per cent. At 
present we are losing. But that is not due to competition. That is due 
to the internal eom.petition. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —What about developing the Sericnltur.al industry on tho 
technical side of it, so that we could got good yield and better quality. 
The essential thing is that. 

Air. Podar. —As you have said just now, the protective duty will expire 
by the end of March, 1939. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —It is put for a period of 5 years. Now the Tariff 
Board is enquiring whether further protection is necessary and if so to what 
extent. 
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A/r. Podar.—This industry has cropped up. The duty is put for 5 
years and lor two years people waited and then started. After that period 
the duty will ho a bit reduced. 

President .—All I can say is that your application should be addressed 
to the Government of India. 

Mr, Kdra/njia .—My point so far in discussing that question is this. 
Your recommendations will be about the Serinultural industry. 

President. —I have already explained the position of the Board. The 
Board has got quite an open mind on the question about protection. We 
are at present investigating the problem. As I explained to Mr. .Shroff, 
the form of protection is not settled even if we do give protection. So all 
these questions are being investigated and it is too early to say what t^ 
ultimate recommendations of the Board will be. But if you think that in 
the next financial year the duty is likely to be reduced according to such 
information as you may have, then it is for your Association to go direct 
to the Government of India with a ropre.sentation on the subject. 

Mr. Karanjia .—At the same time I request that you should take thia 
into consideration. 

President. —I have taken note of the views of the Association. 

Mr. Karanjio.—There are about 3,100 looms in Bombay. 

President .—What is the capital involved? 

Mr. Kariinjia.~~~I think about Bs. 3 crores altogether. 7,000 looms for 
the whole of India. 

President.' —How many men are engaged in the industry? 

Mr. Karanjia. —About 20,000 men. 

President .—That is about 1 lakh of people. 

Mr. Podar. —Yes. 

President .—These are the working men? 

Mr. Podar .—Yes. 

President .—20,000 is labour. 

Mr, Podar .—Yes. There is one thing more. The product of this industry 
is chiefly used by the middle class people, because they can’t afford the 
high class silk. 

President. —It is middle class men’s wear. 

Mr. Podar .—Yes, I have got figures regarding the world production of 
fibres. The percentage of .silk fibre is '3. If the Tariff Board recommend 
protection to the silk industry, we have no objection to that. You should 
protect the Bericultural industry. 

President ,—You are in favour of protection. 

Mr. Podar .'—Yes. 

President .—’3 per cent, silk is under Art silk. 

Mr. Podar .—Your duty w'ill only apply to '3 per cent, of the whole 
world’s fibre production. The total production of the fibres of the whole 
world is 100. 62 per cent, is cotton. 14 per cent, is jute is '3 per cent. 

I am giving these figures from memory. I will send you correct figures later. 

Pre8ident.~—They are interesting figures. What is your conclusion?. 

Mr. Podar .—You are only trying to protect ’3 per cent. 

President, —I am not protecting silk goods. 

Mr. Podar.—'Yoxi should take into consideration from this '3 per cent,, 
what will be our share? 

President. —You must not forget that you arc now talking in percentages. 
If you talk in yardage, '3 per cent, will be more. It will he something 
substantial. 

Mr, Podar .—Our share in that is very little. We have now sunk a large 
amount of capital in this new industry. My Association is chiefly interested 
in that. 
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Fresident. —We have taken note of that. 

Mt. Podar. —AU our luesibers are interested in this art silk industry. 
So, on behalf of my Association I would request that you should keep in 
view the interests of our Association. 

President. —Is there any other point? 

Mr. Shroff. —If the sericultural industry is to be protected, then piece- 
goods also shqnld be protected. 

President. —There should be a countervailing duty. 

Mr, 8kvoff.-r^^e$. 

Pxesident. —You would recommend a subsidy in case the Board decides 
to grant protection. 

Mr. Shroff. —Yes. 

President. —But you must understand one thing with regard to subsidy. 
By whatever means you give protection to the industry, imports must fall. 

Mr. Shroff.—Yes. 

President. —If imports fall to that extent the loss of Customs revenue 
will arise, 

Mt. Shroff.—Y^. 

President. —Over and above that, they will have to give protection 
in the shape of subsidy. Suppose we decide Bs. 2 should be the amount 
of protection per lb., if India is producing 15 lakhs of lbs., Government 
will have to give Rs. 30 lakhs, so that when you say that Government 
should give subsidy, you mi^t also take into consideration the amount of 
money required and the loss of revenue, 

Mr. Shroff. —You can increase the duty on artificial silk yarn and 
pweegaods and make the income. 

President. —The income will not be there. The cloth will not come. 
The ineome will be there only if the cloth comes. 

Mr. Shroff .—It will come. At least the yarn will come. 

President .—The yarn will come at a price which will not be remunerative 
to use. 

Mr. Shroff. —The duty on yarn will not make a big difference in the 
price of the cloth. 

President, —Even if we increase the duty? 

Mr. Shroff. —Yes, even if you increase it by an anna. 

President. —You would not object to any increase in the duty. 

Mr. Shroff. —No, provided the duty on cloth is increased. 

Mr. AnMesa/ria.—You just now stated that you would want the raw 
silk to be protected. 

Mr, .Yea. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are these views your personal views or the views of 
your Association? 

Mr. Shroff.—I have said that the Association has no objection. 

Mr. Anklesaria.— Yoot Association says that they would not like to 
pro^t the raw silk Industry. Now have they modified their views? 

Mr . Shroff .—In the last paragraph we have said that if Government 
desire that it should he protected we do not object to it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is your considered view? 

Mr. Podar .—So far as we are concerned I have stated to you that my, 
Associatiou is chiefly interested in art silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Would you like the sericultural industry to be protected 
or not? 

Mr. Podar. —It should be protected. At the same time our point of 
view must be considered. 
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19. THE VICE-CONSUL FOR CHINA, BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Messrs. Y. S. CHEN, K. L. LAU and C. N. DAJI, 
recorded at Bombay on Wednesday, the 31st August, 1938. 

rresideiU. —Mr. Chen, you aro the Vice-Consul for Cliina? 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Lau, you are a merchant trading under the name of 
Yuo Looiig Hing Keep 

Mr. Lau. —Yes. 

President. —And Mr, Daji? 

Mr. Daji. —I am the “ conseilleur 

President. —I had better run through the answers to tho Board’s ques¬ 
tionnaire as submitted by you and see whether there is any point which 
requires to be further explained. 

Mr, Chen, —^Yes. 

President. —Wliat exactly do you wish to conrey by unfair competition? 

Mr. Chen. —Chinese silk, what you call real silk, is meeting unfair 
competition from real and artificial silk from Japan in all markets. Arti¬ 
ficial silk is very cheap whereas in tho manufacture of real silk the labour 
and other costs are more and thus wo aro handicapped in the market. Then 
there is the question of subvention. For instance in the case of Japanese 
silk they get all kinds of assistance. 

President. —Can wo say that Japanese silk in markets including Tndi.a 
is sold, at present by tho Japanese Government at an unremunerative price 
duo to the advances made to the manufacturers. 

Mr. Chen. —Not only advancing it. Sometimes they take up the goods 
under indemnity bond, what they call bonded silk. In that way they tako 
at a cheap price and find a market for them in some countries and sell 
them t^heap. For instance, we find that Japanese silk here is cheaper than 
Chincso silk. 

Pre,sidcnt. —Not to-day. 

Mr. Chen ,—Some kinds are cheaper in India than Cliineso silk. 

President. —My information is that tho present' market price of Japanese 
raw silk is about 12 annas to lie. 1 higher than the price of Chinlo.se silk. 

Mr. Chen .—I mean piecegoods, not necessarily raw silk. 

President. —I am talking of raw silk. Your prices were higher. In 
1934, when Japane.se silk was firet introduced into India, Japanese prices 
were as low as lls. 3-14 per Ih. But that lasted for about 18 months hut 
since then the price on an average is roughly one rupee higher than the 
Chinese price. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes, just under a rupee. 

President, —By unfair competition what you ivish to convey is competi¬ 
tion of substitute fibres, namely art silk and staple fibres. According to 
you they are indirectly competing with raw silk and that competition you 
regard as unfair competition because the price difference is too narrow. 

Mr. Chen, —That is right in some sense. 

President .—I do not know how you can possibly object to countries 
producing various kinds of fibres. Unfair competition would bo only with 
regal'd to bonded silk which is lioing sold irrespective of tho cost of 
production and thereby injuring not only tho Oliinese industry but also the 
Indian industr.y. 

Mr. Chen. —Our contention is that indirect competition is further helped 
by the tariff rates in force without benefiting the Indian industry itself., 
Also, comeiietitiou would be unfair in other respects too. 
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President. —Is it true that barring raw silk China is not producing any 
other kind of silk, e.ij., staple hbroi' 

Mr, Chen. —No, not to my knowledge. 

Pre.sident. —We were told yesterday that somebody imported staple 
fibre from China. 

Mr. Chen. —It may be Japanese. 

President. —As far as Shanghai as concerned nearly the whole of it still 
belong to China? 

Mr. Chen. —The fact is that all the coast line north of Canton and 
Swatovv is blockaded by the Japanese, the ports of Tientsin, Amoy, Shanghai, 
etc., included. 

President. —Anything coming from Shanghai at the present moment would 
be Japanese. 

Mr. Chen. —Not necessarily. For instance, wo have some mills in 
Shanghai which are entirely Chinese and which are producing silk goods 
and raw silk. 

President. —Are they sending their goods now to India? 

Mr. Chen. —They have lost their market hero owing to Japanese competi¬ 
tion. Only some Canton merchants have survived. 

President. —Whore, do the Shanghai people send their goods? 

Mr. Chen. —Some of them are being exported to Indo-China. That is 
now the most important centre. 

Pre.ndent. —Can you give ns the prices of Canton and Shanghai silk in 
the home market? I suppose a certain amount hs still being sold in China 
itself. 

Mr. Chen. —I will try to give yon as far as possible. 

President. —The other point you have touched is with regard to the 
handicap to the Chinese silk industry owing to the present Indian duties. 

Mr. Chen.~Yes. Tariff on silk is preferential; there is the s;ime rate 
of duty on raw silk as well as artificial silk, and naturally artificial silk 
will always have a better market because it is produced cheap. 

President. —Even in this paragraph you mean competition with other 
fibres and you think that the duty should be raised on these fibres to counter¬ 
act to the competition with raw silk. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes, it is these that most compete with Indian silk. 

President. —You are talking of the present duty on raw silk and com¬ 
paring them with the duties on other articles. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your handicap refers to the unfair practice of the 
Japanese. 

Mr. Baji. —Unfair practice of the Japanese as well as tariff rates in 
force at present. They hoar unfavourably on Chinese silk in particular. 

Mr. Chen. —ft leaves us at a disadvantage in competition with Japanese 
goods. In the following table we show exactly how the Chinese goods are 
affected. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—J cannot agree with you that the tariff 'should discri¬ 
minate between China and Japan. 

Mr. Baji. —It should not. But onr grievance is that the present tariff 
does in fact discriminate against Chi‘no.se goods as shown from re.sult.s. 

President.—Bet us trace the history of the silk indu.stry of Cliina as 
given by yon. In 1930, you say, Chinese silk interests suffered very heavily 
and the Government came to their rescue by granting subsidy. 

Mr. Baji. —It was in 1933. 

President. —It was at the time when the Tariff Board was first investi¬ 
gating the claims of protection to the sericulture industry. 

Mr. Baji. —Just before that. 
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Preiident :—WKeh did the subsidy cease to opofate. 

Mr, Chen. —That was for one season only. 

President. —What was the accumulation of stock that necessitated the 
^Subsidy P 

Mr. Daji. —The producers and all these people had mortgaged their 
.goods to the banks, 

Pfesidcni.—Could you give us the amount of the silkP 

Mr. Chen. —We have no information at hand. We will tty to get it. 

Mr. Daji.—Our information is that Japanese ailk going to America is 
Belling at higher price and the Japanese take advantage of that and sell 
in the Indian market at a lower price. 

President.^Yovif point is this that they are producing several qualities 
.and sending the best qualities to America and getting very good price for 
it. The other qualities are being sent to India and sold at unremunerative 
prices because they have already made profits on the higher qualities of 
:silk. That is the point and that has hit both China and India? 

Mr. Chen. —That is so. 

President.^They do not send bonded silk to America? 

Mr. Chen. —No, because that will hit their trade. 

President. —Will you be in a position to give us the prices of raw 
®ilk in the American market? Are you sending any goods there? 

Mr. Chen. —Sometimes we do. 

President. —What is the quantity yon are exporting to America. 

Mr. Chen. —I cannot tell you right now. 

President, —You can send it to me later, and also the market prieos 
in America for Chinese silk as well as Japanese, 

Mr, Chen. —Yes. 

President, —You have given me to understand that since the end of 1933 
or the beginning of 1934, Government have taken no measures for the 
general rehabilitation of the industry. 

Mr. Chen. —No, Government have taken all just measures. 

President. —You will admit that depreciation of exchange is a very 
powerful weapon of Government to capture foreign markets. 

Mr. Chen. —In that respect I would like to explain to you. There are 
nowadays in China two kinds of exchange rates quoted. As regards 
Government transaction and all other just and due transactions sanctioned 
by the Government, there is always one fixed official rate as before. Govern¬ 
ment have not at all devaluated the Chinese money. But the unsanctioned' 
transactions are being carried on at other rates of exchange. 

President. —What is the Government rate? 

Mr, Chen. —About Us. 80 to 100 Standard Dollars. 

President. —There is Shanghai tael, is it not? 

Mr. Chen, —Taels are no longer in currency. 

President.m—In 1933, there was Shanghai tael. 

Mr. Daji, —That was prior to March, 1933, 

President. —.No it was in force in 1933 May when we submitted our 
last report, 

Mr. Daji.—Tael was then abolished and the Standard Dollar wlas 
introduced. 

President. —When was it introduced? 

Mr. Daji.~-On 10th March, 1933. 

President. —I do not think th^t that is correct. It must be after we' 
submitted our report. 
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Mt. OAc»i.—It was in March, 1933, that we changed over fi'diii varied 
taels to an invariable standardised dollar. 

President.—Wh&t is the present exchange? 

Mr. Chen. —No more taels, at present. When they were abolished, the 
relationship between the discarded Haikwan 'laels (which were used in 
Customs) and the Standard Dollar was 100 ; 165*80 respectively. 

President. —You have got Hongkong dollars. 

Mr. Doji. — That ia in Hongkong currency. There is a difference between 
Standard Chinese dollars and Hongkong dollars. 

President. —In 1934, the Shanghai tael was abolished, I think that 
would be correct to say. 

Mr. Chen. —Prior to that, in March, 1933, all taels were abolished. 

President. —What was the exchange of the dollar on gold parity? 

Mr. Chen. —2d. per dollar. Still the official rate is just the same. 

President. —What is the actual business rate? 

Mr. Chen, —The other open market rate we find is not the official rate. 

President.—Still the business is being done on that. 

Mr. Chen. —Not necessarily. All just and due transactions sanctioned 
by the Government are carried on at the official rate. 

President. —In India it is Rs. 49 for 100 dollars? 

Mr. Chen. —That is the Shanghai open market exchange. 

President. —Can you oblige the Board by giving a complete note with 
regard to the exchange policy of the Chinese Government and the variations 
in exchange both Hongkong and Shanghai? 

Mr. Chen. —Hongkong is British, 

President. —We are getting Canton filature silk which is governed by 
the Hongkong dollar. 

Mr, Chen. —Not necessarily. Many firms cope with the Chinese dollar 
and, that too at the official rate. 

President. —Is it not a fact that some quantity of Chinese silk 
coming from Canton is valued on the basis of a Hongkong dollar? 

Mr. Chen.—Yes. 

President, —I have got the various quotations. I want you to submit 
a statement giving me the full details of oxcliange from 1933, uj) to date 
both for Shanghai and Hongkong, 

Mr, Daji. —Prior to 1935, when the Chinese currency was stabilised 
the exchange fluctuated between Rs. 78 to Its. 116 for 100 dollars. 

President. —What is that? 

Mr. Daji. —I mean the Chinese standard dollar. Hongkong exchange 
was 3 or 4 rupees more for 100 dollars. The Chinese Government took 
steps and stabilised the currency and thereafter the exchange remained 
firm at about Rs. 80 for 100 dollars. Hongkong dollars adjusted themselves 
at Rs. 83 to 100 Sk. dollars. 

President. —To-day it is somewhere about Rs, 85 to 100 dollars. 

Mr. Daji. —Yes, the Hongkong exchange. After the Sino-Japanese war 
was in progre.ss for some months, Government stopped supporting unjust and 
undue transactions on the Shanghai exchange which had not received their 
sanction. The Shanghai exchange accordingly came down for lack of 
Government support. 

President.—To that extent it is an advantage to the importer. 

Mr. Daji. —It must be appreciated that the currency of China is now 
a managed currency and Government keep up the exchange for all just 
and duo transactions. 

President. —Government have not been successful. 
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Mr. Daji. —They have been all along successful in fact. Even now they 
have succeeded in keeping up tho exchange stable for all official and other 
just and due transactions sanctioned by them. Prior to the change of 
(jovernment headquarters, they were signally successful. 

President, —When was it? 

Mr. Daji. —They went to Chungking in about December, 1937. They 
then managed their currency from Hankow. Official exchange rate still 
remains at about Ks. 80 per 100 dollars. 

President. —Still the business is don© from where? 

Mr. Daji. —From Shanghai as well as other ports. 

President. —What about Canton filature silk? 

Mr. Daji. —That is coming via Hongkong. 

President. —That would bo governed by the other dollar? 

Mr. Daji. —Would be in some cases. 

President. —Shanghai dollar has gone down. 

Mr. Daji. —You mean standard dollar. It is gone down in tho ojjen 
market because there is no support of Governraont as before explained. 

President. —Can you give us an idea as to the steps the Government 
took to reduce the cost of production and improve tho quality of cocoons 
and silk. You have not given me any idea. You simply say it was done. 
Please see paragraph 3. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You describe the efforts but you do not give us tho 
result. 

Mr. Daji. —Unfortunately we had not detailed information at hand. 

President. —That will not give ns the idea of tho percentage of reduction 
in various stages. 

Mr. Daji. —We have not had sufficient time and we have got to get it 
from the Government. 

President. —If you could send the information by about tho end of 
October, 1938, it would be all right. 

Mr. Daji, —W© shall try. 

President. —You are very definite with regard to the results when you 
say in paragraph 3, page 2 of your note that as a result of tho efforts of 
this Commission exports showed marked incrc.ase and so also the market 
price of silk. If you supply to the Board a copy of the report of this 
Commission, that will bo very helpful. 

Mr, Anklesaria.—Can you give me a copy of that Commission’s Report? 

Mr. Daji. —Wo will let you know. 

President. —The names given by you in paragraph 4 of the note with 
regard to many varieties of silkworms, are they all supposed to be multi- 
voltine ? 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. 

President, —You have got no univoltine worms? 

Mr. Chen. —They tried it but they were not successful. 

President. —Is it due to climatic conditions, 

Mr. Chen. —Seems so. 

President. —Efforts were made but they were not successful. 

Mr. Daji. —Quite so. 

President. —This paragraph deals with the efforts made to improve the 
quality of silk with regard to the yield and you think your exT)6rienco has 
shown that cross-breed seeds give you bettor yield and more silk. 

Mr. Chen. —That is true. 

President. —You are crossing that with what? 

Mr, C/ien.—White univoltine. 
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Fre.siihnt .—Prom which countries are you getting? 

Mr. C/icn..—They are exi)erinienting with univoltinea of countries like 
Italy and France. 

Freddeiit .—In the next paragraph (5), you have described the develop¬ 
ment stage and 1 do not know whether it would be correct to say that 
the avei'age is 48 days 23 hours. 

Mr, Chen. —That is from the summary published in one of the books. 

Frexidcnt .—It appears to me to be on the high side. The number of 
days from the seed to the spinning cocoon should be lower than 48 days 
23 hours. 

Mr. Chen. —It perhaps includes incubation period. 

Fresident, —You might make enquiries and let us know. 

fllr. Chen.- —Yes, we will see, 

Frexident. —The percentage of loss of silkworm is 12'22. Is it duo to 
disease ? 

Mr. Chen. —As regards these technical matters we have no persordil 
knowledge. 

Fresident, —I won’t trouble you with regard to these things that you 
have given mo because 1 find most of them are on the high side aiid not 
quite accurate looking to tlio industry in Japan and even in India. There¬ 
fore I want you to just vea’ify and give us a note with regard to the 
present position on all these points. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. 

Fresident. —It is no use my asking you questions of costs. 

Mr. Chen. —Quite. 

President. —With regard to your cost of mulberry. It come.s to Ils. 1-0-6 
j)er lb. It is nowhere near the figures we have been able to get from other 
sources. As the source of information you have collected is from your 
r(^(H)rds, I don’t want to trouble you. I would like you to give mo recent 
figures. 

Mr. Chen. —Ye.s. 

President. —Can you give me the wage of a reelor? 

Mr. Chen, —No, I am sorry. 

Fresident. —Will you be able to supply mo fuller information. 

Mr. Chen. —I will try to. 

Fresident. —What is the exact meaning you wi.sh to convey by saying 
that the Chinese market ha.s indeed been affected by imports into China 
by illegitimate means? 

Mr. Chen. —Smuggling. 

President. — Ik it in the Ohinese markets? 

Mr. Chen. —Theri; is even open smuggling supported by armed forces 
of a foreign Government. 

President. —Are you talking of war period? 

Mr. Chen. —Even before the war. So many Customs Officers have been 
fired upon and killed at Tientsin and other places. 

Fresident. —Do I understand that the Chinese Government are not able 
to oope with the question of smuggling by the Japanese because it is 
done with the assi.staiice of armed forces? 

\ Mr. Chen. —The question requires some understanding. Since, as I 
said, the smuggling in China was supported by the armed forces of a 
foreign Govornraont, it would have meant going to war with that foreign 
power. In view of the policy of our Government, which was then based on. 
fieaco at any price, the Government was not willing to go to war and 
accovcliugly we had to give o loo.se rope to some extent. That was why 
smuggling was rampant in North China ports and smuggled goods were- 
VOL. II 23 
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later carried to some other placea in China. In Southern parts of China 
emtiggling was not unknown. 

President. —This also relates to piecegoods? 

Mr. Ohen. —Not only silk, but sugar and anything and everything that 
was worth smuggling. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the meaning of the next sentence—“ But the 
effect on Chinese silk has been more marked ”. 

Mr. Chen. —The Chinese silk was predominant in all markets. On 
account of the Japanese competition, it has lost its predominant position. 

President. —The imports of Chinese silk in other markets have dwindled 
down because of the Japanese competition in those markets. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. 

President. —From the figures you will find that imports into India from 
China have been replaced by Japan approximately to the same extent. 

Mr. Chen. —Exactly, and that is worth noting. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What do you mean by the word “ howsoever ” in the 
last sentence of the same paragraph? 

Mr. I)aji. —Fair or foul. 

President. —In your next page yon start discussing the duties in India. 

Mr. Daji. —Yes. 

President. —When you say at that time ”, do you mean the time when 
the last Tariff Board enquired into the conditions of the industry? 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. “ At that time it was pointed out by my predecessor 
in office and the Chinese traders that the Chinese silk goods coming under 
the operation of tho Indian Tariff, particularly most of the Cantonese 
goods, were of a (dasa and quality^ different from that which is being 
produced in India or likely to be produced here. It was also pointed out 
that as they cater to the needs of poorer and sonie particular classes of 
people ill India, the result of the enhanced tariff would at least in the 
case of Chinese silk result only in increasing the burden of the particular 
consuming class of such product.” 

President. —That is the very point you raised in the informal talk we 
had with you the other day. I have told you to submit to us a detailed 
statement sliowing the quality of Chinese silk imported into India, which 
docs not come into direct competitioii with Indian silk. I may tell you 
that my information is that the quality of Indian silk is equal if not slightly 
superior to Canton silk. 

Mr. Chen. —Kashmir and Mysore silks in particular are superior to 
Canton silk. 

President. —Your quality does come into direct competition because your 
prices being lower than the Japanese by about a rupee. 

Mr. Chen. —My statement referred to piecegoods and to the needs of 
a particular class of corisurqers in this country. 

President. —I shall come to piecegoods later. I am just confining myself 
to raw silk. 

President. —That does not apply to raw silk. 

Mr. Baji. —No. 

President.^Tn the next page you have shown us the imports of artificial 
silk aiid their values. I think we have dealt with the general trend of 
those imports into this country. ' I take it that there is also a large 
importation of artificial silk into China from Japan, Is there any other 
country which is sending it?, 

Mr. Chen. —Italy does. 

President. —What about England and Germany. 

Mr. Chen. —I understand that the imports come mostly Japan and to a 
small extent from Italy. 
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president. —Are you getting the bulk of it from Japan? 

Mr, Chen. —Yes, 1 think so, and a bit from Italy. I have no knowledge 
of English or German artificial silk being imported into China. 

President. —Paragraph 12 deals with fall in the imports of Chinese silk. 
Does this apply to manufactured articles? 

Mr. Daji. —^Eaw and mannfactured both. 

President. —As you have pointed out in the subsequent paragraph the 
competition was from Japan. Whatever fall there was in the import of 
Chinese silk, it was replaced by the Japanese silk and not by the Indian 
silk. In fact our information is that the production of Indian silk, in 
spite of the grant of protection to the industry, has gone down. Therefore 
the Indian silk has not replaced the Chinese silk. The Chinese silk haa 
only been replaced by the Japanese. 

Mr. Chen,~Yea, and that is exactly what we wish you will please note. 
It is very significant, particularly as that result has followed after the 
last tariff changes in India. 

President. —The figures prove that to be absolutely correct. 

Mr. Chen. —We contend that the tariff has worked that way, and iii 
fact has resulted indirectly in discriminating against Chinese goods. 

President. —I am only making it clear that the drop in the Chinese 
import is not due to any protection granted to the Indian industry or any 
increased production of Indian silk. If tariff has affected Chinese imports 
it would have affected both countries and it would have led to the increased 
production in India. The manufacturers in India have given us to under¬ 
stand that tile protection that has been granted at present is very inadequate 
and the result is that there has been a decrease in the production of silk 
in India. But the consumption of silk in India is more or less stationary. 
In 1933 when the last tariff Board enquired into the Sericultural Industry, 
60 per cent, of the demand in India was met by Indian production. To-day 
the figure has gone down and therefore it is not the Indian silk that is 
competing with the Chinese silk, but Japanese silk. 

Mr. Chen. —Quite so, and I believe you will also appreciate, and I am 
sure that the fact is borne out by figures, that Chinese silk has not also 
competed with the Indian silk. It may be said to have supplemented the 
demand rather than compete with the Indian industry. In case you are 
inclined to suggest an increase in the duty. 

President. —I am coming to that. I want to know your suggestion with 
regard to protection in ease the Board decides that the industry deserves 
protection. What are your proposals? You say that there was artificial 
appreciation of exchange in the summer of 1934 continuing upto the 
autumn of 1935. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes, till the autumn of 1935, 

President. What are these figures of silk yarns? Where did you get 
'them from? 

Mr. Chen.—Prom the Seaborne trade statistics. 

President. —Is it twisted yarn or is it spun silk? 

Mr. Chen. —Spun silk. 

President. —^These declared values you have taken from the Customs 
figures. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. 

President .—What the Board would like to have is the present prices 
of Chinese silk in India. 

Mr. Chen. —Unfortunately there are no Chinese merchant dealing in 
all the different kinds of silk. 

President. —There are Indian merchants dealing in Chinese silk. C.an 
we say that the prices submitted to us yesterday by the Indian merchants 
dealing in Chinese silk would represent absolutely the correct data? 

2‘3 .i 
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Mr. Chen, —We have no Information. 

President, —Can you give me the ChineKC silk prices obtaiiung in China? 
1 will tell you why I want thorn. At present i find under the Customs 
classificationj there are four kind.s af silk which are at present imported 
from China, viz., waste products, Dupion all kinds, hand reeled (excluding 
re-reeied) and all other sorts. They are coming in different names. Does 
the name signify the name of the company or the kind of silk. I will 
tell you the names. Will you please refer to page 127 of the last Tariff 
Board Report ? 

Mr, Chen, —They are ali Chinese. 

President do those names signify? Do they signify the names 
of places or names of filatures? 

Mr. Chen, —Minchow is the name of a place. T.singchow is also a place. 

President. —Minchow filatures means filatures round about Mineliow. 

Mr, Chen. —Yes. 

President. —Will you please refer to paragraph 183 of the last Tariff 
Hoard Report. The names of imported silks arc given under two headings: 
“ filatures and rc-reoled silks ” and “ Native re-reeled and dupion silks 
I would like to have the prices of all these silks. I would also like to 
know what these names signify in eacli and every case. 

Mr. Chen .—I will try to furnish them if possible. 

President. —1 would like to have their present prices also. If you could 
give me c.i.f. prices, it would be quite all right. 

Mr, Chen. —I will try. 

President, —On page 9 of your note you say that imports have remained 
steady since 1935. But 1 find in tile last three month.s the imports of 
Canton silk have jumped up. The imports iu the months of April, May 
and Juno show a very largo increase. Even the Japanese imports have 
decreased as compared with the Canton imports. Can you account for 
that ? 

Mr. Chen. —Certainly. On account of the war which is being waged in 
China, the Japanese govermnent do not seem to be able to help tho 
Japanese manufacturers in the dumiiing of their goods in other countries. 
Their manufactures have suffered a little also from the .same cause and 
added to that is tho transport difficulties for carrying goods from Japan to 
otlier ports, .4s against that, Chinese manufacturers are eager to disiiose 
of their stock of goods even at sacrifice for fear of destruction by warfare 
or of foreign occu|)ation. And do tliese import figures include imports from 
Shanghai also.? 

President. —.It does not specify whether it is Canton or vShanghni. Tho 
figures arc roughly 285,000 as against 27,000 cwts. from Japan, 

Mr. Chen, —It must include imports from Shanghai also. As some of 
the ports are now used also hy the Japanese, tho rise in iniiiorts from 
China ma.v iiarlly be explained by the fact they might include Japanese 
silk shipjicd fi'rini Chitic.se ports. 

President. —Would the Customs people not know whether it is Chinese 
or Japanese.? 

Mr. Chen. —T do not know whether they can do or not. Probably they 
go by declarations. 

Fre.sident. —Shall wo say that since the war started some portion of tho 
Chinese territory ha.s been taken by the Japanese and that tho Chinese 
irn|iorts indicated in tho Customs returns ninj' not give a correct idea of 
the actual Chinese silk? Would that be correct? 

Mr, Chen ,—To a certain extent that would bo correct. We are surprised 
at these figures because T understand that most of the Chinese filiitnres 
have been destroyed in tlic )ShaM;>liai district Only a few have been saved. 
How'cvci’, wo have to reiiicmbor that the period under coiisideration is quite 
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an abnormal poriod of war and figures of this period cannot rightly form 
the basis of deductions. I may also say that it is possible that tlie Ohinose 
manufacturers have by exporting their manufactures preferred to covert 
their goods into cash to meet the exigemnes of the time. They well may 
have sacrificed these goods at whatever iirices they could forthwith rcaliso 
for that purpose and therefore the figures of exports and ijrices in these 
days should be well left out of consideration. 

President. —I have been going through the figures for April, May and 
Juno ol' 1936, 1937 and 1938 and find that in 1936, wliich was before tire 
war your imports were 68,078 Ihs. but in 1937, during tliat the same period 
it jumped up to 2,05,000 lbs. 

Mr, Daji. —We have pointed out th© reason for it in paragraph 13 of our 
note, namel.y Government restrictions in Japan on the production of cocoon 
crops and damages caused by natural causes. 

President. —These imports indicate imports from China. 

Mr, Daji. —I should say yes subject to what we have already mentioned 
about smuggling in China. 

President. —It is a very big jump and it was before the war? 

Mr. Chen. —As stated before, in North China smuggling has been 
rampant for the last three or four years. I will let you have a very 
interesting note on that. I think wo have a pamphlet on “ Smuggling 
in Nortli China ”. 

President. —You admit in paragraph 14 of your note that Chinese goods 
h,ave suffered on account of dumping of other foreign materials. The wlmle 
of this paragraph refers to Japan. I find that the Japanese exchange did 
not fluctuate much during the la,st three years. 

Mr, Chen. —At present it is Rs. 79. 

President. —-Wo got figures yesterday from, the Importers Association 
and I find tliat since the last Tariff Board rejiovfcd the difference in exchange 
is only about Its. 12. 

Mr. Daji. —They have got al! sorts of concessions; they have their own 
steamers. 

President. —Can you tell mo what other forms of facilities tho J.'ipanoee 
Government grant for tlie export trade? 

Mr. Chen. —Nobody knows of all the concesaion.s they do in fact get l)nt 
it is true that they are heli)ed by Government buying their goods and 
selling at a lower price. 

President. —Are cheaper freight rates quoted to Japanese manufacturers? 

Mr. Chen. —1 am not in a position here to assert tliat. 

President. —You have made this statement and I thought it would be 
better if you could substantiate it by a little more evidence. 

Mr. Chen. —I am afraid it is not so easy. 

President. —You have already promised to give me a note with regard 
to the measures taken by the Oliinese Government to stimulate their trade. 

, Mr, Chen. —Yes. 

President. —How do you compare the Cliinese quality with the Japanese 
quality of raw silk? 

Mr. Chen. —I am sorry wo cannot enlighten you on the technicalities. 

President. —Wo were told by the Japanese Chamber of Commerce that 
they produce about 10 qualities and the first six qualities are exported 
to America and inferior qualities are coming to India. I want to know 
what is the position with regard to Chinese silk. Whether you have so 
many qualities and if so what qualities are coming into India. How do 
tho qualities coming into India compare with the qualities coming from 
Japan ? 

Mr, Chen. —We will try to verify the saiqe and let you know. 
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president. —Are you interested in raw silk. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesarui. —Did you not say that the Japanese silk was superior to 
'Chinese silk? 

Mr. Chen .—As regards filature silk it is superior to hand-reeled silk of 
China. 

Mr. Anklesqria.—The iipports that are given in the Customs returns do 
not give us an idea as to what proportion each quality represents. 

Mr. Chen ,—No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The bulk of the qualities of Ohiuese silk is tlie quality 
that is ooming to India. 

Mr. Chen. —That is not exactly so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Four qualities of silk are copiing into India under 
dift'erent tariff values and different classifications but in the import figures 
they are all grouped into one and therefore we do not know what quality 
each class represents. If you could give us some idea that would enable 
us to estimate the extent of competition with the Indian silk. 

Mr. Baji. —In our statistics (Table B) we have given it. 

President.— Table B; take one figure, let us say, dupion silk. In 
1933-34 it was 1,14,900 kilo which is equal to 229,354 lbs. lYill that be 
correct ? 

Mr. Baji. —In our statement items 1 to 6 are raw silk. 

President. —The total comes to about Es. 17 lakhs. The value is in 
Shanghai dollars. What exchange shall I take to convert that into rupees? 

Mr. Baji. — Is. 2d. to a dollar. 

President. —You say because of the use of starch and coating with size 
ithe weight of Cantonese silk is heavier. Are all Japanese goods lighter?, 

Mr. Baji. —They have not got so much starch. 

President. —What is the idea of having starch in the Chinese silk. 

Mr. Baji. —Probably degumming is not proper. 

Mr. Chen. —It is due to the silk waste nqt being so good. Without 
starch it does not look so attractive. 

President. —Are the goods manufactured in Canton made of Charka silk 
or silk waste? 

Mr. Chen. —Both, but mostly silkw<n?to. 

President. —That means spun silk and charka silk; that is handreeled. 

Mr, Chen. —Yes. 

President. —And therefore the silk not being of good quality and a lot 
of gum remaining in the silk, the textile is heavier in weight as compared 
to goods manufactured in Japan? 

Mr. Chen. —^Yes. 

President. —What kinds of goods are being imported into India? 

Mr. Baji.—We produce the qualities of Canton goods (Handed in). 

President. —Are these the qualities that are at present imported into 
India? 

Mr. Chen.—Yes, from Canton. 

President. —How are they grouped? I shall just take the present 
classification so that I can group these under those classifications. If you 
look at the footnote to item 48(c) in the Tariff Schedule it is stated that 
“ (1) Chinese silk piecegoods, the following, namely Ghat-pote, plain and 
flower, and Gauze, plain and flower, are liable to duty at 50 per cent. 
ad valorem plus Re. 1 per lb. and (2) Paj, all sorts are exempt fpora so 
much of the duty as is in excess of 76 per cent, ad valorem ”, This applies 
only to Chinese silk and all of these that you referred to just now are 
classed under these heads? 
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Mr. Chen, —Yes, so far as Canton goods are concerned. 

Fresident. —There is an uniform duty of 60 per cent, plus Re. 1 per lb. 
and Paj is exempt from so much of the duty as is in excess of 75 per cent. 
ad valorem. That means if the duty goes over 75 per cent, ad valoiem 
then you get a refund. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. 

President. —You are charged 75 per cent, ad valorem as the maximum 
on Paj. 

Mr. Chen,—Yes, 

President. —The difference is, I suppose, due to weight. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. 

Fresident. —The present duty on Chinese silk piecegoods is different to 
that levied on Japanese piecegoods. 

Mr. Vaji. —Yes. But that only affects Canton goods. 

President. —Chinese piecegoods are coming only from Canton. 

Mr. Chen. —From Shanghai too. There are no Chinese firms dealing in 
Shanghai goods here, but the Cantonese silk merchants are here. 

President. —Your information is, I take it, based, in general, on the 
figures supplied by the Chinese merchants who are trading in India. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes, some of the figures; and some we get from our reference 
books in office. 

President. —Do not you keep yourselves in touch with the Indian merchants 
dealing in Chinese goods? 

Mr. Daji. —We do with some of them. But they cannot give statistical 
information. 

President. —I understand the Japanese people are always in touch with 
the handloom weavers and the raw silk merchants and ascertain their 
requirements. I would like to know whether such a procedure is being 
adopted by you in connection with the Indian merchants dealing in Chinese 
goods. 

Mr. Daji. —The Japanese are doing it because there are Japanese 
merchants and their Chamber of Commerce here. 

Pre„sident. —A large number of Indian merchants also deal 'n Japanese 
silkgoods and Japanese raw silk. 

Mr. Daji. —Yes. 

President. —Some people have got their own offices in Japan. 

Mr. Daji. —Yes. So have some in China. 

President. —Have you any suggestion to make with regard to the duty 
on piecegoods? Do you think that this differentiation is quite correct? 

Mr, Daji. —We are afr-aid not. In spite of the differentiation, this duty 
is shown to work quite unfavourably against Chinese goods. 

President. —Can you give me a typical example of the Japanese cloth 
and the Chinese cloth and even with the difference in the duty, it amounts 
to a heavier duty on Chinese silk as compared to thai Japanese. If you can 
give me typical instances for two or three kinds of silk, then it will give 
the Board an idea of your ppint of view. 

Mr. Daji. —Yes. 

President.—! want the prices of tiheso when yon send the note. 

Mr, Daji. —Yes. 

President, —Are they sold per yard or per pound? 

Mr. Chen. —Per piece. 

Presidevf. —What dn you mean by saying that the figures do not show 
the imports of some silk products, like the waste, in which the volume of 
Chinese exports to India is not sufficient. 
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Mr. Daji. —They do export waste silk to some other countries. The 
amount Kt;nt to India is negligible. They have not shown separately exports 
to India, because they are negligible. 

Treudmit. —You will find in the Tariff classification an item calletl 
“ waste products ”. I suppose there are no imports under this head. 

Mr, Daji. —Not to our knowledge. 

Dresident. —In Table A you have stated the export of silk yarn to 
British India. I suppose that figure is lor spun silk. 

Mr. Daji. —Yes, 

Fresideivt .—What proposals have you got to make with regard to the 
protection which is now enjoyed by the Indian industry r You are suffering 
more on account of the Japanese competition. 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. 

President. —1 find from the statement which is submitted to the 
Director-Gotiernl of Commercial Intelligence by the Collector of Customs 
showing the market in'ices for the month of June that waste products have 
got a price of Rs. 2-12 including tho duty. That shows that some waste 
product silk is coming into India from China. 

Mr. Chen. —May ha, 

Mr. Ariklcsario. —I won’t trouble yon very much, because most of the 
Doints have been covered by the President. I just want to put one question 
to you. I suppose yon agree that our Indian industry requires some sort 
of protection against the Japanese. 

Mr, Che;n. —It is a question for your consideration. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —It will require pirotcction also against tho Italians or 
any other foreign country. 

Mr. Chen .—The qne.stion of protection for the Indian industry is one 
for you. Since yon have interviewed so many rci'resentatives of tho 
industry, you are likely to have better views than I can expre.ss. 

Mr. AnMesaria. —You may refuse to express your views. It i.s for you 
to say. 

Afr. Chen. —I am sorry I am not in a position to answer. 

Mr. AnMesaria. —You .say that the Indian industry should have no 
protection against Chinese imports. That is what yon .say? 

Mr. Chen. —No, that is not one contention. Our point is that by the 
present duty Chine'c silk trade with India was umiecessiirily penalised 
withoTit corresponding gain to th.o Indian industry and that .ni the. contrary 
our cnm))etitors have heuefited. 

Mr. AnJdc.saria .—Chinese products do not conipete with the Indian 
products and therefore thf,i-e should be no protection against Chinese? 

iV/r. Daji. —As proved by figuj-es, some of these Oliincse |)roducts in fact 
only supplement the ladia.ri products. Therefore, if inconsiderate protection 
be adopted, intoiests of the -.onsniners are sure to suffer. 

Mr. .inMesarin .—Don’t yon think that j'our position is exactly tho same 
as the position of tlio J.apancse? 

Mr. Daji. —If the two compete with the Tndi.an indu,stry, tlum they will 
be the same. But we submit that the case of Chinese products is different 
from the Japanese, wliich latte,- coni]>etcs with tho Indian products, 

Mr. AnJdesuria.—C.en yen tel; mo why there should be discrimination, as 
regards protective t-.ui!fs het-vveen you *nd Japan? 

Mr, Chen. —I soy that tho protective tariff does not in fact prote<it tho 
Indian product as it is intended to do. Also, that srano of the Chino.so 
qualities that are cnnnng to India .are not produced in India. 

Mr. AnMe.mria. —What Chinese products do not compote with Indian 
products? Give us details. 

Mr. Chen. —Ghat-poto, for example. 
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Mr. Aiiklatarill. —Can you tell me what quantities of the Cliiaese products 
coiresponding with this are being imported into India? 

Mr. (Jkt-n ,—On page 13 of tlie note we have given the import figures of 
one of the Cantonese flrnisi 

Frcuidcnt. —The total imports are given on page 8 of the note in millions 
of yards, 

Mr. (.'hen. —On page 7 the value is given. 

President. —It is not a very substantial portion of your total imports 
hito India, Things which you sent out and which do not compete with 
Indian products do not form a substantial portion of your imports into 
India. 

Mr. Diiji. —That doe.s not seem to be correct. However, we may state 
that so far as protective duties work out unfavouralily to China equally 
with other countries, we don’t want to make any representations against the 
])rotective tariffs a,9 such. Previously we have not taken any attitude 
liostile to protective tariffs. In our letters to you we have made that 
j)o.sition clear. 

Mr. Anklesa'iia. —How can wo discriminate between you and Japan aa 
regards our protective scheme.? 

Mr, Chen, —We have only brought to your notice relevant facts to show 
that tlie present tariff does not in fact protect the Indian industry as 
against goods of all otlier countries, but that on tlie contrary it lias only 
lielped in rcqilaciri.g the Chinese products by the Japanese and the result 
proves that the tariff' has the effect of discriminating against Chinese goods. 

Mr. Anldesnria. —Kindly give us some ground on which we can justify 
discrimination against Jajian if that is po.ssible. By what system can ive 
discriminate? Supjjosing we put duties on foreign silk imports at a certain 
figure, that figure would affect every importoi- into India, Shall we say 
in order to schedule tliat, goods from Cliiiia shall pay so much and goods 
from Italy shall pay so much and bo on? 

Mr. Chen. —I do not know whether goods can be classified on tariff values. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Chinese goods should be separately classified. 

President. —Paw silk of China is taxed separately on the Tariff' Values. 

Mr. Doji. —The results of the working of this scliedule indicate that the 
values are not fixed iiroperly. They have the effect of bearing heavily on 
Chinese silk than the other, Be.sides, we are also talking of silk goods. 

President. —At present Chinese goods are hearing a differential duty. 

Mr. Daji. —Not in all ciisea. And in those cases where differential duty 
i.s provided we submit the difference is not sufficient. 

Mr. Anhlesnrui. —When you say that certain products of China do not 
compete, with Indian products, I am not quite clear what you mean by that. 

Mr. Daji. —They being entirely of a. different class, they do not compete. 

Mr. Anklesarin. —In c.a.se Chinese imports are stopped, the demand for 
Indian products will not increase? 

Mr, Daji. —Are we talking of some Cantonese goods? These goods are 
mostly used in the Indian State.s. 

Mr. Ankle.mria. —My point is if you stop that, would that prevent Indian 
demand being increased. 

Mr. Daji. —It might if you entirely stop them, though, I believe, not 
necessarily so. 

Mr. Anklcsaria. —Otherwise what will happen? 

Mr. Daji. —The cons\imer,s will have to pay more to get them anyhow or 
else they might go without thorn. 

Mr. AnMesema. —The demand for the Indian article would be affected. 
In that case your product would he competing with the Indian product. 
You admit that? 
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Mr. Doji.—Yes, if tlie demand be affected. But in our opinion the 
demand will not be affected as onr goods are supplementary. 

Mr. AnMesaria. —What happens to your statement that these products 
do not compete with Indian products? 

Mr. Chen. —We maintain it. Moreover some of them are only competing 
indirectly, I believe you are not going to stop entirely all foreign imports. 

Mr. Daji. —In the last Tariff Report even it was recognised and conceded 
that the Chinese goods competed but indirectly with the Indian products. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —^Artificial silk goods compete indirectly, also the Chinese 
goods compete indirectly. 

Mr. Daji. —I should say that the first compete more directly while the 
latter competes rather quite indirectly. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —On page 12 of your representation you say “ These 
firms who were of good standing and carrying on business honestly and 
straightforwardly without ever trying to evade in any wise payment of 
duties or dump their products, have found unfortunately that in the case 
of their products the law of diminishing returns had ceased to function ”, 
What do you mean by law of diminishing returns ceasing to function? 

Mr. Daji. —They don’t get sufficient profits to keep them going. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How does the law of diminishing returns cease to 
function P 

Mr. Daji; —I am sorry. It should be “ come into operation ”. It is a 
mistake. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your Canton products refer to both Canton silk as well 
as silk goods, 

Mr. Daji. —Particularly piecegoods. 

Preddent. —I wanted to make one point clear with regard to piecegoods. 
Qualities comparable to those that are at present coming from China are 
not manufactured in India. Is that a correct statement to make. 

Mr. Chen. —That is correct. 

Preddent. —Your competition is with Japanese goods as far as these 
qualities are concerned, 

Mr. Chen. —No, not with regard to these qualities. Japanese goods of 
other qualities hare replaced the demand for Chinese goods on account of 
the tariff. 

Preddent. —You have got a differential duty partly because the bulk of 
your products are heavier than those of Japan, 

Mr. Chen. —Yes. 

Preddent. —I want to understand another point. You know the present 
classification in the Tariff Schedule. Are you satisfied with the present 
classification both as regards raw silk and as regards piecegoods and their 
tariff values? 

Mr, Chen. —We will consult the Indian merchants dealing in Chine.se 
silk and let you know. 

President. —Have you got any other point to place before the Board. 

Mr. Chen. —I think that it would be of use if the Tariff Board would 
find out the qualities and quantities of goods selling in Japan and India. 

President.^Tke Mysore Government have supplied us with full informa¬ 
tion on the question of dumping of Japanese silk and if you have got any 
other information which ypu think would be likely to prove useful to the 
Board, you might send us along with that note. 

Mr. Chen .—^Yes. 

President. —We have also asked the Japanese Chamber of Commerce to 
supply us prices and cost figures. If you come across anything useful you 
may send it fio us. Could you let us know how far the Chinese industry 
has suffered as a result of the present war? 
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Mr. Chen .—It is very hard to state the extent of the damage that the 
industry in China has suifered. I have already stated to the Board in my 
last informal talk with the Board that almost all the filatures have been 
destroyed or been carried away. All the filatures round about Shanghai 
and other big producing centres have been destroyed. All the machinery 
has been either taken away or destroyed. To what extent the industry 
has been destroyed it is difficult for me to say, though from all accounts 
it appears that the industry will take years now before it can send out its 
products to foreign markets. 
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20. THE BENGAL SIMLA SILK AND TUSSORE MANUFACTUR¬ 
ING COMPANY, SURAT. 

Evidence of Mr. RANDEIRA representlns; the Bengal Simla Silk 
and Tussore Manufacturing Company, recorded at 
Bombay on Wednesday, the 31st August, 1938. 

President. —You are tlio Managing Director of tlio Bengal Simla and 
TuRsoro Manufacturing Company. 

Mr. Itandelra. —Yos. 1 am the managing Partner of the said firm. 
President. —Is it a private limited concern? 

Mr. llandeira, —It i.s an unlimited concem. 

President. —How many haiidlooms have you got? 

Mr. llandeira .—16 haiidlooms. 

President. —T.i it a handloom factory? 

]\tr. llandeira. —^Yes, 

President. —It means that you aro the owner of handlooms. 

Mr. llundeira. —Yes. 

President, —You employ weavers as wage earners. 

Mr, lla ndeira. —Yos. 

President. —What wages do you pay? 

Mr. Pandeira. —12 annas per day. It depends on the work thej' do. 
President. —^Wliat quality of goods are you turning out? 

Mr. llandeira .—Coatings and sliirtings. 

President. —Are they made of staple fibre? 

Mr. llandeira. —No, but of spun .silk. 

President, —Are j'ou importing spun silk? 

3tr. llandeira. —Yo.s, 

President. —Are yon able to market your products? 

Jfr. llandeira. —Very little. Since the additional duty of 14 annas wa.s 
levied. 

President.—Frv&n after the duty, you have not clianged over to staple 
fibre. 

3fr. Pandeira. —To-day wo are manufacturing these qualities out of staple 
fibre. 

President. —Are the cost figures that you have given for spun silk? 

Mr. Pandeira.- —Yes, for spun silk. 

President.—For both warp and weft, aro you using .spun silk? 

Mr. Pandeira. —Yes. 

President. —The present price of 210/2 is Es. 5-4, per Ih. 

Mr. Pand,eira. —Yes. 

President.—Ts 1/72 weft yarn coming into India? 

Mr. llandeira. —Y^'es. 

Prc.sident. —The price of that is Es. 4-8 per ]h. 

Mr. Pandeira. —Yes. 

President. —Aro you able to sell loc-ally or are you sending them up to 
Bombay ? 

Mr, llandeira. —We aro selling in tlio Bombay market, as well as in up 
country. 
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Vicxident .—What is the price of spun silk goods per yard at present 
imported into this country? I have not been able to find out from tho 
Customs Schedule under wliat classification the spun silk goods are assessed? 

jV;'. liandeira. —It is called Boskee. 

President. —The difference between tho Japanese price and the cost of 
manufacturing a similar article in India is about dj annas—11 annas as 
against IdJ annas per yard. 

Mr. liandeira. —Yes. And tlie same is made on Power Looms. 

President, —But if you look at the first statement you liave given 12 
annas 9 pies per yard. Even, without the specific duty won’t be able to sell, 

Mr. liandeira. —No. 

President, —Y^our statement does not seem to be quite correct. In the 
afternoon, Jlr. A. 0, Shah gave evirlenco that before the specific duty on 
Npim silk was put, Surat was in a very flourishing state with regard to the 
l^iuduction of goods made out of spun silk and it is only after the duty was 
put tho cou.sumptiou of .spun .silk decreased and the prodintion of spun silk 
good.s al.so flcci'cased. Now people are taking more and more to staple fibre. 
With your co.st of production, you cannot make both ends meet. 

Mr. liandeira. —This comparison is made with Japan. 

President. —1 am also talking of Japan. The evidence that we have had 
so far is contrary to your statement. 

Mr. liandeira. —Dr. Shah said that spun silk was cheap and that there 
was no staple yam at that time. 

President. —It has been coming in during the last three years, 

Mr, liandeira. —Only after tlio 14 annas duty was levied. When it 
became cheaper than spun silk, there was a demand for it in the market. 

President. —My point is this. YMu have given me two comparative 
Btateuicnts, 

Mr. liandeira. —In those days w'e the manufacturers of Surat were even 
not able to sell Hosoki silk in competition with that of Japan and if you 
kindly rei'er to the custom report that wdll conviiice you that Boseky silk 
W'as imported in a largo quantity. 

President. —What silk were you making? 

Mr. liandeira.—.Coiiting silk and sliii-ting but in a limited quantity. 

President. —Why don’t you give the cost of coating and shirting? 

Mr. liandeira. —Like qualities of coatings are not coming into India. 

1’resident. —Y’^ou liave got a monopoly then if they are not coming in. 
As far as these articles are coinxirned, you have got a monopoly. 

Mr. liandeira. —Other cheaper qualities are coming in and the same is 
the case for those qualities as well. 

President. —Is it not a fact that the class of material which was manufac¬ 
tured before tho specific duty wms levied was saleable? I liave seen tho 
Customs figures in which the silk yarn, the bulk of wdiicli was spun silk, wms 
shown as ranch tivS 20 lakhs of lbs. All that was spun silk which was coining 
into India if you took the imports of the la.st five years. 

Mr. liandeira. —It ha-s decreased. 

President. —After tho impo.sition of the specific duty. Before that, tho 
condition of the indirstry was iu a flourishing .state. 

Mr. liandeira. —Now tho staple fibre has taken its place. 

President. —Y^onr statement reveals to mo tliat even when there was no 
specific duty, you were not .able to sell. 

Mr, liandeiia. —We were not selling in competition w’ith Japan, as our 
maiketiug field i.s Kiviull, i.c,, only Swadeshi dealers are stocking our goods. 

1'resident. —Why? 
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Mr. Bandeira. —Our goods were dearor than that of Japan, 

President. —Were you able to get a market for your goods? 

Mr. Bandeira. —There was very little demand for our goods because Japart 
was dumping, in all the markets. 

President. —The duty on raw silk came into effect in April 1934 but the 
specific duty on spun silk came into effect only in 1936. Both are protective- 
At first Government did not accept the recommendation of the Board that 
there should be a simultaneous duty on other yarns. After two years the 
duty was imposed on spun silk and silk yarn. At first there was no duty 
on spun silk. Dr. Shah told us that the advantage which they had in 
respect of spun silk goods was lost when the duty was imposed on spun 
silk yarn and not on cloth. Is there any other point which you wish to- 
place before the Board? 

Mr. Bandeira. —Our submission is that the duty on spun silk should ho 
removed and there should bo more proteetion for eloth. 

President. —Do you want that there should be an increased duty on cloth 
and no protective duty on spun silk yarn? 

Mr. Bandeira. —Yes. 
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21. THE SURAT WEAVING ASSOCIATION, SURAT. 

Evidence of Dr. AMICHAND C. SHAH, President, Surat 
Weaving Association, recorded at Bombay on 
Wednesday, the 31st August, 1938. 

President. — Pr. Shah, you ax© the President of the Surat Weaving 
Association. 

Dr. Shah. —^Yes, 

President. —How many members are there of your Association? 

Dr. Shah. —About 90. 

President, —All of them are manufacturers of pure silk and artificial silk 
piccogoods. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes, and mixed also. 

Pre.sident. —And staple fibre goods also? 

Dr. Shah. —Yes. 

President. —Shall we say silk and mixed fabrics in general? 

Dr. Shah. —Yes. 

President. —How many looms are working now? 

\Dr. Shah. —3,(XI0- 

President. —Are all of them on silk? 

D]-. Shah. —Formerly mostly on spun silk; now on art. silk, real silk and 
cotton. 

President. —There is not a single loom out of this 3,000 which is purely 
on cotton? 

Dr. Shah. —Yes there are some purely on mercerised cotton. 

Pre.sideni.~lt you exclude them, how many of them will be on silk? I 
am taking the mixtures also, 

Dr. Stiah. —If tljere is a demand for a particular cloth, they convert 
themselves at once. They are sometimes on mixtures and sometimes on pure 
goods. 

President. —The overwhelming majority of looms are on silk and mixed 
goods. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes, on spun silk and mixed. 

Pre.sident. —You say that the approximate number of people engaged are 
about 20,000. 

{Dr. Shah. —Yes. 

President.- —Does this number include people who are doing boiling off, 
twisting and dyeing? I understand from your replies that these are done 
by separate agencies. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes, they are done by separate agencies. These are engaged 
in weaving. There are certain winders, warpers, dyers, etc. 

President. —Altogether there will be 20,000 people engaged in the weaving 
indu.stry. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes. 

President. —The prices that you have given here for silk are of course 
old prices. The pre.sent prices would be somewhat higher. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes. 

President. —What quantity of .staple fibre is being consumed in Surat? 
Can yon give us an idea? 

Dr. Shah. —About 40,000 lbs. per month, ' 
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Vrtsident .—That is not used exclusively in Surat. 

■Dr. Shah .—That is for Surat alone, 

Dresident .—How many lbs. of staple fibre would make a pound of cloth? 

Dr. Shah .—A 30 yanks piece with 25 to 26 inches width will be about 5 lbs. 

President .—5 lbs. of staple fibre will make a piece of cloth of 30 yards, 
will it? 

Dr. (Shall.—Ye.s, A 30 yards piece will weigh about 5 to 6 lbs. 

President .—How many pounds of staple fibre are required to make a 
yard of cloth? You may work it out and let me know later. 1 want to 
know the extent of production of goods out of staple fibre. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes. 

President .—When there .are separate agencies for twisting, winding and 


boiling off, can you tell me their costs? 

Per cent. 

Dr. Shah .—Raw materials about ...... 50 

Twisting . . . , . . . . 15 

Dyeing.5 

Weaving.20 


President. —Are cash jrayraents made to these agencies? 

Dr. Shah. —Weavei'.s are paid cash. 

President. —I want to understand the system. Suppose a merchant buys- 
raw silk, doe.s ho go straight to the twisting man or does he go to the 
weaver who arranges all these? 

J.fT. Shah. —Ho goes to the tw'isting man and grading man. He grades 
and twists them. 

President. —Does ho pay cash? 

Dr. Shah. —Sometimes he pays cash. But generally they are paid in 
advance because they are alvvay.s in need of money. 

President, —Then he goe.s to the dyeing house. 

Dr. Shah, —He goo.s to warpers, who prepare the warp.s. Then, if the 
cloth is to be dyed, he goes to the dyer. Alter coming from the dyer, it is 
put on the loom. 

Prciidcaf.—The dyer does the boiling. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes, everything. 

President. —On the next page you have given us the types of clotlrs made 
in Surat in answer to one of our questions, T w'ant to know whether the.so 
kind.s of elotlrs are manufactured to-day. One is c.Tlled Ghatput. 

Dr. Shah. —It means a kind of sari cloth made from Satin. It is called 
Batin sari. 

President. —Is it made now? 

(/>/'. Shah. —It is made in Surat. 

President. —Is Guuko also manufactured? 

Dr. Shah. —It is not. 

President. —Is Poonjee or Paj made in India? 

Dr. Shah. —No, it is not. 

President. —Is Ojuria made in India? 

Dr. Shah. —Not made in India, 

President, —Is Dhupchow made in India? 

Dr. Shah. —It means a combination of colours. It is not made here. 

President. —What about Khaskhasia and Chikun? 

Dr. Shah. —They are not made here. 
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President. —So the only doth which is supposed to bo made in India and 
which is competing with the Chinese is Satin. 

J)r. SJiah. —Yes. 

President. —All the other cloths are not made in any large proportions. 
A list has been given to us by the Chinese Vice Consul this morning 
informing us that the following qualities of good.? are being imported from 
China into India and that they are not directly competing with Indian 
goods, because these qualities are not manufactured in India. That is why 
I am asking you about these type.s of clothes. I want to know your opinion 
as to what you think about these items (shown). 

Dr. Shah.—All these cloths can be made in India if there is sufiScient 
protection. 

President. —Do you know the present system of Customs classification of 
silk goods? At present they are coming under three heads:—^Poonjee, Fuji 
and other sorts under which of these three headings the cloths imported 
from China come? 

Dr. Shah. —I don’t know. 

President. —These must be your rivals. After all, when a manufacturer 
is turning out silk goods, he must know where his competition is coming 
from and what qualities. In which articles do you find most competition? 

Dr. Shah.' —^Our competition is in Satin, silk coatings and shirtings. 

President. —Is it mostly coming from Japan? 

Dr. Shah. —Yes, and to q r;ertain extent from China. Satin is made in 
Surat. 

President. —I have seen that. 

Dr. Shah. —There are two kinds of Satin. One is cotton based and the 
other silk based. It is called Putha. 

President. —How did you arrive at this total annual production of articles, 
ris,, Rs. 20 lakhs? 

Dr. Shah. —Formerly Surat was sending a large quantity to Burma and 
other places. At that time the production was worth more than a crore of 
rupees a year. It has now been reduced to Bs. 20 lakhs. We enquired from 
merchants who were formerly sending their goods to distant places and we 
have been told that the quantity produced is valued at Rs. 20 lakhs. 

President. —Can you give me the quantity and also the yardage figure? 

Dr. Shah. —15 to 17 lakh.s of yards. 

President. —What is the position with regard to spun silk? 

Dr. Shah. —The importations have decreased very much after the duty 
was levied. 

President.—Thett means from 1936? 

Dr. Shah. —When the 14 annas specific duty was added. The approximate 
value is about Rs. 3-12 and the 25 per cent, ad valorem plus 14 annas would 
increase the price by about 25 to 30 per cent. The duty on spun silk cloth 
is 50 per cent. 

President. —That means that a proportionate increase was not made in 
the duty on spun silk cloth, and was a duty proposed as a protective measure 
for spun silk? 

Dr. Shah. —Yes and that worked out to more than 30 per cent, on the 
value. 14 annas was not a fixed percentage. 

President. —What are the kinds you are importing? 

Dr. Shah .—2/120.5, 2/160.5 and 2/210s. The bulk is 2/210s, 2/1405, 
1/72.'!, 1/120,s, each 2/60s, 2/805. 

President. —Are you importing any large quantities of artificial silk yarn? 
.VOL, II 24 
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Dt. Shah. — Artificial is not used in large quantities because we use it a# 
a mixture of cotton and art. silk and also we mix with mercerised yarn and 
make various designs. After spun silk became costly and unsaleable we 
have imported staple fibre and art. silk. 

President. —At present very little pure artificial goods are made in Surat? 

J)r. Shah. —That is so. 

President. —Bo you use any quantity of nitto or neon yarn? 

Dr. Shall.—They are used by people to make warp and weft, etc., to 
make the quality cheap. 

President. —>Vhat is the opinion of the market with regard to thB.so yarns? 

Jh. Shah. —People do not like that but those who want only low priced 
articles buy it. 

President. —It is not verv much encouraged by the consumer? 

Dr. Shah. —No, 

President. —You havo stated that the demand for natural silk is 
decreasing because of importations of artificial sjlk. 

Dr. Shah, —Yes, it i.s replacing real silk to » very great extent. Formerly 
there was no artificial silk or staple fibre. These are now on the market 
and they are taking the place of real silk in all countries because it ha.s 
lustre and also because people generally go in for cheaper goods. 

President. —What do you think should be done by Indian manufacturers 
of real silk to make manufacturers of silk goods to purchase it in larger 
quantities ? 

Dr. Shah. —They must first improi'e the quality like the Japanese quality. 

President. —What exactly is the Japanese quality? 

Dr. Shah. —They seem to be very clean and well graded. 

President. —The Japanese Chamber of Commerce gave evidence before the 
Board and they told us that they are producing about 10 qualities and that 
first four qualities are imported by. America and the inferior qualities are 
coming into India. Bo I understand that the inferior qualities produced iu 
Japan are superior even to Indian filature silk? 

Dr. Shah. —^We manufacturers in Surat generally use filature silk. I do 
not know what qualities they are importing into India. 

President. —Where do you get it from? 

Dr. Shah. —From Kashmir and Bengal. 

President. —How does the quality of Kashmir silk compare with Japanese 
silk? 

Dr. iS/iali..—Japanese silk in grading ia very even and Kashmir silk is not 
BO very even. 

President. —Shall we say in evenness it is not so good as the Japanese 
quality? 

Dr. Shah, —Yes. 

President. —In charka silk the winding quality is not good. 

Dr. Shah. —No. 

President. —What are yonr present proposals with regard to the duty on 
silk goods? You think the duties at pmsent in force have helped the 
weaving industry in India? 

Dr. Shah .—For ait. silk business it has helped greatly; as regards spun 
silk it helped but it has now been removed by the imposition of the 14 annas 
syiecific duty, hut in the. case of pure silk goods if then; is a high duty on, 
cloth and no duty on yarn then naturally pure silk cloth will be manufactured 
on a lai'go scale. 

President. —You do not think the present duty on silk goods is sufficient 
iuduoomont to produce good.s in India to a large extent. 
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J}r. Shah. —No, unless the yarn is cheap. 

President. —I will tell you how the duties have been levied. First we 
decide what should bo the protection on yarn and then we recommend 
compensatory duties on silk goods, so that the increase in the yarn duty is 
offset by the increased cost of piecegoods. 

'J>r. Shah, —As far as my information goes, for whatever causes, real silk 
is being less used in Surat. 

President. —Even the imported real silk? 

l)r. Shah. —Yes. 

President. —That means that silk goods are on a definite decline f 

Pt. Shah.- —Yes. 

President. —That is to a large extent due to the importation of cheaper 
fibres and the consumers capacity to bear the burden? 

l)r. Shah. —Yes. Real silk and Spun silk were used largely formerly each 
in its own province and when art. silk began to come it took oho place of 
the two. 

President. —What is the opinion of the market about staple fibre? 

Dr. Shah. —It makes cheap cloth and looks like spun silk yarn. 

President. —Don’t you think in time to come staple fibre may go out? 

Dr. Shah. —Buyers are not so discriminating in India; they like showy 
things. Poor people can make very little distinction between staple fibre 
and spun silk; they only look to the lustre and the price of the doth. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In answer to President’s question you said that ghat- 
pote and some other materials were not produced in India. 

Dr. Shah. —Ghatpote is produced, gauze is not produced. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You remember kimklmb wa.s not produced in India; it 
was imported from Franco? 

Dr. Shah. —Kimkhab is the original product of Surat since hundreds of 
years. Only the gold thread wa.s coming, and handpressed. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The materials montioned just now, can they b© produced 
if proper encouragement is given? 

Dr. Shah. —Ye.s. Weaving baa so much improved and now that mills 
have come into operation they can weave any cloth. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In that case these products coming from other countries 
will (rompete with your products? 

Dr. Shah. —Naturally, but wo are witling to manufacture these if we get 
adequate protection. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say Indian silk has deteriorated? 

Dr. Shah. —I'o some extent. When this silk was being sent to France 
it was of a very high grade; at that time the silk was of a very superior 
kind. What price they were fetching w© do not know. 

Air. Anklesaria. —You have yourself compared the quality of Kashmir silk 
some years ago with the quality of it to-day. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes. Formerly it was of a very good quality. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you tried Mysore silk? 

Dr. Shah. —Very little. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—You are not in a position to give any opinion about 
Mysore silk? 

Dr. Shah. —It is good. It is bettor than imported silk in certain classes 
hut it is dearer. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Yon said there is loss in degumming in Indian silk 
compared to foreign silk? 

24 a 
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Dt. Shah. —Some pereeatage. There is loss in degumming in all kinds 
of silk. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —We were told by the Director of Industries quite the 
contrary, namely that now loss in degumming is much less in the caso of 
Indian silk. 

Dr. Shah. —As far as we know there is some degumming loss which is 
greater in the case of Indian silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards lustre Indian silk is as good as any foreign 
silk? 

'Dr. Shah. —They are in some cases. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards strength also Indian silk has much improved? 

Dr. Shah. —Strength is also good, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards facilities in winding Indian silk is inferior 
to foreign silk but with the advent of filature this defect would be removed. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes, if filatures are put in scientifically this defect must 
disappear. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Will you please just refer to page 7 of your memorandum. 
Did you represent your caso about the duty on spun silk to the Director of 
Industries of your Government and did he agree that this duty should be 
taken off? 

Dr. Shah. —He said he would represent the matter to Government. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Would you be surprised if I tell you that the Director 
of Industries has asked us to put a protective duty on spun silk? 

Dr. Shah. —I am surprised. 

President. —His opinion is based on the fact that spun silk is now being 
produced in India.. 

Dr. Shah. —That is very little. 

President. —The Mill has just started working. 

Dr. Shah .—When I was in Kashmir I had a talk with the Superintendent 
of Serifmlture and he said thei'e was not enough material to run a spun silk 
factory. 

President. —In Mysore production of Raw Silk is about 8 lakhs pounds 
and the average waste percentage is about 50 per cent, and therefore^ there 
is 4 lakhs pounds of waste silk in Mysore. To run an economic unit you 
require 3 to 4 lakhs of pounds. 

Dr. Shah.—Out of that 4 lakhs of pounds of waste 50 per cent, goes out 
to pi'epare a low grade of silk which is called karandi or silk waste yarn 
and that comes from other countries also. The rest is used for making 
spun silk. 

President. —Silk waste yarn is little. 

Dr. Shah.—I am telling you from the market supply. 

President.—The market does not know the present condition of the 
industry as situated in Bangalore. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Will you read your answer to question 24 and just 
explain to me what you really mean? Yon say raw silk can never be used 
in place of spun silk; in what way? 

Dr. Shah. —Raw silk is used in female dress in saris, because they' 
generally like shiny articles. Males do not like the .shining,_ Males prefer 
spun silk cloth, because it is durable. It has got the qualities of silk. It 
is nou-creasing and at tho same time it is cool and cheap. Gentlemen do 
not like the shining cloth. It is used for coating. Civilised ladies do not 
like to wear shining sarhs. Tastes change. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—May I .ask you if the silk can’t bo delustred? 

Dr. Shah. —You mean real silk? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yes. i 
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I)r. 8hah .—What is tlie utility of it then? 

Mr. Ankleaaria. —Just to satisfy gentlemen who do not like lustre. 

Dr. Shah. —When they get spun silk, why should they do it? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If real can bo delustred to satisfy gentlemen's taste, 
thou in that case spun silk can compete. 

Dr. SImIi .—It would be prohibitive, because we can get spun silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you tried delustring of real silk? 

Dr. Shah.- —I have used delustring artificial silk. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Does it involve prohibitive cost? 

Dr. Shah. —Yes additional cost to that material. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your point was that raw spun silk would compete with 
raw .silk. 

Dr. Shah. —Spun silk is mainly made from waste silk and in all countries 
waste silk is used in preparing spun silk yarn and therefore it is naturally 
very cheap. Instead of that, if you take the finest product and make it 
look like lower product, that won’t pay to my mind. 

Mr. Ankle.-taria. —Would it indirectly compete? 

Dr. Shah, —I think it would have no standing whatever. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It won’t directly compete with real silk? 

Dr. Shah. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What about artificial silk? Is it in the same category 
as spun silk? 

Dr. Shah. —Different category. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In what way? 

Dr. Shah. —Art. silk is replacing real silk and is very cheap. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I mean the artificial silk would not directly or indirectly 
compete with i-eal silk. 

Dr. Shah. —After the invention of artificial silk, naturally it has beguu 
to replace real silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am talking of competition. 

Dr. Shah .—Artificial .silk cloth is competing with silk cloth, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Aud spun silk is not competing with silk cloth. Do I 
take it in the sense in which artificial silk competes with real silk, spun silk 
is not competing? 

Dr. 8hah.--m. 

Air. Anklesaria. —There is a dhstinctaon between spun silk and artificial 
silk. 

)Dr. Shah. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria.—I thought you would forbid the use of artificial silk 
altogether. 

Dr. ShaA.—Ii that is possible, it would be the best thing in the interests 
of the silk industry of India. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say it should be totally stopped from coming into 
India. 

Dr. Shah. —Silk weaving people will use this on account of its cheapness. 
Durability is less. The fibre has to stay in the whole world on account of 
its cheapness. We cannot drive it from the world. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You would prohibit its use, because it is useless. 

Dr. Shah. —^Ye.s. I may prohibit for one other reason that the silk 
industry is a handloom weaving industry. The real silk is very durable. 
It is a thing which will last for years. Why should people buy useless 
things? , 
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Mr, Ankle,'faria. —We are using so many things which do not last very 
long. 

Dr, Shah,—That is so. 

M;r. Anklesaria, —Still WjO dp not prohibit the consumer. 

iDr, Shah, —This fibre has come to stay. 

PreniUgnti .—Ho is talking in, tire interests: of the raw silk industry. You 
are talking in the iniprests of tire poor people. 

P'f, Shah, —Yes also genoEally. If this artifipial sijft had not been 
produced, people would have bou^t real silk and the industry would have 
flourished. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am coming to the weavers’ position whom you represent 
weavers are at present wage earners and they have ceased to be producers 
as they were before. 

Dr. Shah. —Some of them have taken to business. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Tho.se who remain in the weaving line aro mere wage- 
earners and not producers as before. They produce for somebody' else. 

Dr. Shah. —The majority of them are wage earners. 

Alt. A^ihlesaria. —Do they get a fair deal from their employers? 

Dr. Shah. —They do. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The weavers have got no bargaining capacity. They 
are very poor people. 

Dr. Shah. —Those who are trained and who have got the capacity do 
business. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I mean wage earners. 

Dr. Shah. —They have not got bargaining capacity in resi^ect of silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In respect of their wages? 

Dr. Shah. —They have capacity. I understood your referring to their 
capacity for bargaining for silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They do not buy silk. They are wage earners and they, 
are not in a position to bargain with their employers. 

Dr. Shah. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Have their wages increased or decreased since the 
protection was granted. 

Dr. Shah. —^When they were weaving spun cloth, their wages were good, 
but on account of the fact that lower grades of cloth are being produced, 
wage.s have been decreased. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They are unable to pay the same wage as they used to 
pay for spun silk cloth? 

Dr. Shah. —Quite. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it for the same amount, of labour, the weaver 
is being paid less to-day than before the protection period. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes. This 14 annas protection you mean. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In that case I don’t see how you can .say the weaver, 
has got bargaining capacity. The merchant ex hypothesi gets more than 
he used to do before the protection period. On his products, ho takes on 
the duty, 

•Dr. Shah .—He has got to invest more money, because the silk has got 
dearer. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—The silk cloth competing with him also pays duty. 

Dr. Shah ,—If it is on yarn and cloth, it would be all right. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do I take it that if the .spun, .silk, goods imported: into: 
India were put under a tariff duty corresponding, with tiie duty on spun, 
silk, you would be satisfied. , 
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Df. Shah. —Yes, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Last time when wo nero in Surat, you told us thal yon 
made soiiio requests to the Bombay Government. 

Vr. Shah. —Yes. Our first request was in respect of a weaving school 
at Surat, because the artisans are carrying os in their old ways. If they, 
are trained in new methods, they can produce better types of cloth. The 
second request was that Surat should have a finishing and dyeing factory. 
On account of the lack of finishing machinery, they are greatly handicapped. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have the Bombay Government done anything in the 
matter ? 

\Dr. Shah. —No. We requested the Director of Industries and he said 
it was receiving their attention. 

Mr. Anklefaria. —How long ago was it made? 

J)r. Shah.—l^ years ago. 

Vresident. —When you say wages were 12 annas per day, is that the 
average? What is the lowest. 

Dr. Shah. —10 annas. 

President. —We went round to see the handlooms at Poona and we were 
told that the handloom weaver who is employed by the master weaver or 
the mei'chant gets only 4 annas. 

Dr, Shah. —Surat people can’t live within that amount. 

President. —Throughout Surat the' minimum would he 10 annas? 

Dr. Shah. —Yes. 

President. —The Director of Industrie,? told us that it was 4 annas. As 
far as your information is concerned, the lowest wage is 10 annas. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes. 

President. — As regards the power loom factories, what is the position' 
with regard to electricity? At what rate are you getting? 

Dr. Shan. —At a bigger rate. 

President. —WTiat is the price per unit. 

Dr. Shah. —The overhead charge is B.s. 3 per H. P. On 10 H. P., it will be 
Rs. 30 and in addition to that we pay one anna per unit. People have 
complained about the overhead charge. Our silk business is very often a 
seasonal one and out of .season it is very hard upon the people to pay that 
overhead charges. 10 horse power works for 3 or 4 months,' Goods are not 
manufactured all the year round and he has to pay Rs. 30 a 'month. 

Pre.sident. —Is it a private limited Company? 

Dr. Shah. —Public Limited Company. 

President. —Have you made any representation about that? 

Ihr. Shah. —We have asked them. Recently I have made representations 
and they say, “ All right, when our Directors come, we will look into it ”. 

President. —Will you send me the recent prices of the various kinds of 
yarn you are using in Surat-Artificial, Nitto, spun, neon, raw silk? 

Dr. Shah.^ —They will bo all Bombay prices. 

President. —I want to know the difference between Surat and Bombay, 
prices. 

Dr. Shah. —Not much difference. Only these people charge 1 to If’ 
per cent, more and over and above that the railway charge. 

President. —How much will bo the railway charge? 

Mr. Shah. —Bs, 2-8 per case of 21X) Ihs. It comes to one pice per pound. 

President. —When you say you are able to m.annfacture .tliese chiseea .of 
goods that are coming in from China, I wonder whether you have 
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experimented and wltether you could make tliem at economic prices. It is 
not 07ily that you are able to maJre, but you must have the accessary 
experience. 

Dr. Shah. —In Surat people have imported latest looms for manufacturing 
silk and they can be manufactured if a market can be found for them. 

President. —You require additional protection for that? 

Dr. Shah. —Yt#. 

President. —Have you made any experiments at the present time? The 
Board would like to know the approximate cost of manufacturing such 
articles. 

Dr. uS/tah.— Tlio cost of manufatjturing will no* be more. We have made 
some experitnent.s in jacquerod works. Wo think we can compete with them. 

President. —That i.s all Japanese. I am now differentiating between the 
two for this rea.son that there is a differential duty on Chinese and Japanese 
cloths, because Chinese cloth is heavier than the Japanese clotli and that 
is wliy the duty is proportionately le.ss. I want to make a distinction between 
the two, because the clotli.s at prc.sent made in India are competing more 
with the Japanese cloths than with Chinese. 

Dr. Shah. —-Chineao cloths can be manufactured in India. 

President. —I want to know at wliat price. 

‘Dr. Shah. —If St'S per eont. more protection is given, it would be made. 

President. —Is there any other point that you would like to place before 
the Board? 

Dr. Shah .—My point is that if the handloom weavers get their yam 
cheaper, they will be able to manufacture cloths and compete with the 
foreign manufactured cloths. 

Mr. Anklesaiia.—You would encourage protection to the weaving industry 
and not to the yarn industry. 

Dr. Shah .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You understand that at present the duty on yarn is 
put in order to protect the raw silk industry, hut if the raw silk industry 
disappears, if no protection is granted, then I do not know whether the 
manufacturens outside India would be able to give you the raw silk at tlie 
present price, because they themselves are manufacturers of the very goods 
which you are going to manufacture. 

Dr. Shah.~That is not the monopoly of any country. China is preparing. 
Japan is preparing. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am talking of the country which is preparing the yarn 
at a- very low price. Japan instead of sending you yarn at a very low 
price will send you the cloth. The present prices of yarn are lower than 
the Indian price.s, because the Indian industry exists to-day, but if tho 
Indian indu.stry did not exist, if protection is taken away, as you sugge.st, 
then the whole weaving industry will depend entirely for its raw material 
upon foreign countries. 

Dr. Shah .—The industry mn.st live is the interest of all. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Therefore you would protect raw silk and prohibit 
foreign raw silk coming into India. 

Dr. Shah.—Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You would go to the extent of putting a prohibitive 
duty. 

Dr. Shah. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Thereby you would like to encourage tho luanufactuia 
of raw silk in this country. 

Dr, Shah. —Yes. 
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Mr. A'n.klesa7ia .—If you proliibot tlio raw silk coining into India you 
must also prohibit .silk cloth coming into India; otherwise foreigners instead 
of sending raw silk would send cloths. 

Dr. Shah, —Yes. The consumption of real silk goods has decreased and 
in order to protect the industry, no silk cloth or fabric should be allowed 
to come from any foreign country. That is what we have stated clearly. 
If you want to protect the silk industry, both yarn and silk cloth should not 
be allowed to come in. Then, the industry will develop and flourish like 
anything. That is my view. Whether it is true or not, 1 do not know. 
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22. COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS, BOMBAY. 

Evidence of Mr. P. N. CHANDAVARKAR, Collector of Customs, 
Bombay, Mr. G. V. PADGAOKAR, Assistant Collector, and 
Mr. V. D. MADGAOKAR, Appraiser, recorded at 
Bombay on Thursday, the 1st 
September, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Chandavarkar, you are the Collector of Customs, Bombay. 

Mr. ChandavarJcar. —Yes. 

President. —And Mr. Padgaokar? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Acting As.sistaiit Collector. Mr. Madgaokar is the 
Appraiser dealing with silk. 

President. —I would first like to clarify the position with regard to 
Customs Tariff Schedule—Tariff Values, so that the Board may he in a 
po.sition to know how the trade is moving. At present the raw silk is 
classified a.s Chinese and Japanese arxiording to tariff values. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes; for the purpose of T/valuation the classification 
of raw silk is based on the country in which the silk is produced. 

President. —Whilst under Chinese there are 4 qualities, under the head 
Japanese, I find there is only one quality which has a tariff value. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

Presiderd. —The Japanese Chamber of Commerce that appeared before 
the Board gave us to understand that cheaper qualities—Duppion all kinds 
and hand reeletl—were coming in and their impression was that they were 
all grouped under Japanese filature silk and the duty assessed on the tariff 
value of Rs. 4-12. Is that correct? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —No. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —The duty is nob assessed on the tariff value. 

President. —How do you assess the duty—on the invoice value? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Yes. 

President. —All Japanese silk w'hich is not filature silk is at pre.sent 
assessed on invoice value. 

Mr, Madgaokar. —Yes. 

President.—T)o you take any silk mentioned by the importers in their 
invoices as Japanese filature silk to be the Japanese filature silk or do you 
examine the silk and satisfy yourself that the particular silk is Japane,se 
filature silk? 

Mr. Padgaokar.—In every instance we examine it and satisfy oursclve.s 
on that point. 

President.—Why was this distinction made? Why was “ Japanese—other 
sorts” left out? I understand that tariff values are arrived at by the 
Director General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics in consultation 
with the principal Collectors of Customs. Can you recollect the reason why 
two or three qualities of Japanese silk were left out? 

Mr. Chandavarkar.—At that time, I don’t think there were any 
importations of those qualities when the tariff values were fixed. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —We had no importations of hand reeled silk from Japan. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —We propo.se to include it from this year. 

President. —Another point arising out of this is that the figures of 
imports show separately only the Chines© varieties whereas the Japanese 
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varieties are all grouped together under Japanese filature silk. Are tiie 
Japanese silks shown separately? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —See page 136 of Seaborne Trade Statistics for the 
month of July. The first heading is Silk, raw and cocoons and the second 
;Waste products including dupion. 

Vresident. —It means that though there is no taiiff value, the grouping 
of imports under duppion and hand reeled silk wo'uld include the imports of 
those qualities from Japan. 

Mr, Padguokar. —Yes. 

President. —It has been brought to our notice that recently, especially 
after the Sino Japanese war large quantities of Japanese raw silk and 
piet^goods are coming from China and as the source of origin is China, it 
is assessed here on the Oliineso valuation. Will it be possible for the Ou.stoms 
authorities to distinguish the goods on arrival whether they are from Cliina 
or Japan. 

Mr. Padgaokar. —It won’t be possible, merely on a physical examination. 
But there are certain other features which would render it pos-sibie to do so. 

President'. —1 want you to consider this question again. If you look at 
the figures, you will find that the imports of raw silk from China have 
suddenly jumped up in April, May and June whoreas tho,so from Japan have 
gone down. The Vice-Consul for China gave the Board to understand that' 
this was not all Cliineso silk but Japanese silk coming from China. I am 
asking you this question because if you look at the tariff values, you will 
find that the Chinese filature silk is coming under all other sorts on a 
tariff value of Its. 3-7 per lb. whereas.the Japanese filature silk is coming 
in at Its. 4-12 per lb,, so that if the Japanese silk were to come from 
China, it would bo assessed at its, 3-7. 

Mr, Padgaokar, —Yes, unless of course we are able to distinguish it. 

President: —That is the point. I have also written to the Vice Consul foi 
Oliina whether he could suggest any means by which the Customs authorities 
could distinguish the Japanese goods. I want to know from you; as you are 
handling both qualities and as you have had experience of both, whether 
you would be able to distinguish them. The Customs revenue suffers also 
thereby. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Di.stinction could be madh if we know for a fact 
that such; a procedure is adopted. Wo will however look into it and let you 
know later. 

President, —You had better make a note of that. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you got the means of distinguishing the two 
qualities—Chinese and Japanese silks? 

Mr. Chandavaricat. —1 think that the trade would help us in that. 

President, —It would not he in the interests of the trade.to help you. 

Mr Chandavarkar. —There are certain people who are not interested in it. 

President. —As it has been brought to our notice, you may make a note 
■of it and let us know, 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —This is a point worth looking into. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—May I know whether the consumer would be able te 
distinguish it? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Yes. 

Air, Anklesaria. —The weaver would be able to do it. 

Mr, Madgaokar. —Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —You cannot as an expert. 

Mr. Madgaokar, —No. 

President. —I understand that cocoons-are classified separately. 
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Mr. Madgaokar. —Yes. 

1‘resident. —Are they all seed cocoons? 

Mr, Madgaokar. —Yos, There were very few consignments. They all 
came from h'rance. 

President. —You don’t think that there are any importations from China 
or Japan. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —No. 

President. —Is any large quantity of waste silk coming in? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Only small quantities are coming in. 

President. —^The Board would like to have the names of silks which are 
grouped under other sorts. In the last Tariff Board, report the names of 
the various silk were given on page 127, paragraph 147. The Board would 
like to know as a result of protection what has happened to these various 
kinds of silk mestioned therein. All the filature silks are I suppose grouped 
under other sorts. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Filatures are re-reeled. 

President. —The names are not given. Can you supply us the names? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Under “ other sorts ” Canton filatures, Tsatlea 
re-reeled, Minchow filature Shantung filatures. 

President. —Where do you classify Shanghai dupion filature? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —“Dupion. all kinds”. 

President. —What about Shangai filature? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Minchow filatures, Shantung filatures are Shanghai 
filatures. 

Presidest. —Panjam and mathow are coming under waste products? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Yes. 

President. —I would like to discuss with you the scheme which I had sent 
to you by post, I mean the Kashmir scheme about the levying of the duty. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —I do not think it is practicable at all. It is very 
difficult to ascertain the selling price .... 

President. —I would like to explain the scheme. At present, after due 
investigation, if the Tariff Board comes to the conclusion that protection 
is necessary for the indnstr-ii, it recommends the imposition of protective duty 
and tlio form of the duty may be an ad valorem plus specific or specific only 
or ad valorem only. The Board always arrives at the measure of protection 
by first taking the cost of production of the article made in India and after 
adding profit and overhead charges to it fixe.s the fair selling price. Suppose, 
for instance, the fair selling price is Rs. 5 per Ih., and the c.i.f. price of 
the quality which is competing with the indigenous article is to-day Rs. 3 
per lb. in that ca.S6 the proposal of the Kashmir Government is that instead 
of a specific duty of Rs. 2 tho duty should he 25 per cent, ad valorem which 
is 12 annas per pound, plus Rs. 1-4 as specific duty in order to arrive at 
the level of the fair selling price, namely Rs. 6 per lb. If the c.i.f, price 
goes up to Rs. 4 the ad valorem duty would be Re. 1 and there will be no 
specific duty in that case. Thus the fair selling price fixed by the Board 
will remain assured to the industry. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —^Will that be arbitrarily fixed by the Board? 

President. —That will he fixed by tho Board after due investigation. The 
fair selling price is the price wMch is supposed to give the protected industry 
a fair return on its capital. It will be seen from the illustration given 
above that tlio rate of tho eul valorem, duty is a fixed one whereas tho specific 
duty is subject to fluctuations according to the invoice values. 
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Mr. Chandavarkar. —A large iwajerity of the importers have got their firm 
in China or Japan and they got invoices from their own branches. Wo do 
verify them by other documents but invoices may be inflated. 

riesklent. —I do not think in the case of raw silk you are taking the 
invoice price at all into consideration; the duty is levied on tariff values. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —That of course is reflected by the market values. 

VreMdent. —To-day even if it inflates or deflates it is immaterial for the 
purpose of collecting revenues. All other commodities at present come under 
invoice value. For instance take paper. Paper is a protected industry. 
Take sugar; sugar is a protected industry. In the case of paper many 
vaiious qualities are coming in. Some are protected and some aro not. In 
the protected class there are half a dozen qualities. When you get the 
invoice value, you take the invoice value and check it with the price in 
the market and assess the protective duty. The proposal put forward is 
this; the fair selling price is a fixed price and the 25 per cent, ad valurem 
is also a fixed quantity. The specific duty will go on changing according 
to tho requirements of the indas-try in relation to the invoice price. This 
proposal is put forward with a view to meet the obiect'ion of the consumers. 
I am told that to-day the price i.s Ils. 6-10. Suppose the fair selling price 
fixed by the Tariff Board is Rs, 6 and in order to base the duty they take 
tho average of the imported price of the article which is competing with the 
tndian article at Rs. 4, then the duty would be Rs. 2. That means that 
with the price of the Japanese silk tCMiay at Rs. 6-10 the consumer would 
have to pay Rs. 8-10. That Rs, 2 you cannot change. According to the 
scheme now proposed he would not pay Rs. 8-10 because it is higher than 
the fair selling price fixed by the Tariff Board. But in order to meet the 
revenue requirements of the country the importer will have to pay in any 
case 25 per cent, ad valorem. It is the specific duty which will change. 
Another point which is objectionable at the present moment and to which 
our attention has been dj'awn by the manufacturers is that countries like 
China and Japan have got depreciated currencies and whatever protection 
is proposed is eliminated either by further depreciated exchange or by 
subsidies reduced freiglit or other facilities. The result is that what is given 
in the shape of protective duty is taken away by other measures taken by 
foreign Governments. For instance, in April 1934 there was a duty of 
Rs. 1-6 —25 per cent, a/i valorem plux 14 annas. If you look at the prices 
prevailing in 1933 and 1934 you will find that in 1934 the prices were lower 
than m 1933 though there was a duty of Rs. 1-6. This means that what 
the Government of India gave as protection was taken away by foreign 
countrie.s by other meams. Therefore they feel that if the Tariff Board and 
the Government of India grant protection it should be given in such a 
manner that they would get the benefit of it throughout the protective period.’ 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —W© will think it over and give you our considered 
views. 

Fresident. —^With regard to silk piecegoods I understand there are two 
kinds of duties in vogue at present—silk good.s coming from Japan and silk 
goods coming from China. (Sec. 48 of tho schedule). See the order in the 
footnote. 1 find that the duty is reduced in the ca.se of China from Rs. 2 
to Be. 1 and and the maximum price in any case is not above 75 per cent. 
So that Chine.se piecegoods are differently assessed from those of other 
countries including Japan. 

Mr. Chandavn.rkor. —Yes, from A.s. 2 to Re. 1 in ca.so of Qiinese ghatpote 
and Gauge and 75 per cent, maximum applies to Gaj only. 

President. —Besides tho.se mentioned are there any other qualities coming 
from China which are assessed to duty mentioned in sec, 48? 

Mr. Madqn.okar. —We get fancy piecegoods from Canton. That will be 
grouped under “ other sorts ”. 
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President.—1 will show you the list which the Chinese Vico-Conaul gave 
us yesterday showing the qualities coming into India at present. They 
mention ghatpote, gaz, paj and then they mentioji ojaria. Where do you 
classify that? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Under “other sorts” 48 (c). They are also imported 
as embroidered. 

President. —Satin ? 

Mr. Madgcmkar. —Under the same head. 

President. —Dhupehow Chicken, Khaskhasitt? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —The first two under the same he-ad : Khaskha.sia is a 
quality of gauze, i.e., it pays Be. 1 specific only. Chicken mean Bmbroiderod. 

President. —Only three have got lower duty, 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Yes. In tlio case of paj that applies also to Japanese 
goods. 

President. —Will you just enquire whetiier Japanese silk goods are also- 
classified according to this? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

President. —Where is the tussore silk classified? 

Mr. Madguakar. —It comes under 48 (a) as Pangees. 

President, —I understand tasar raw silk is coming to Hyderabad. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —It is Tussah; that comes under “other sorts”. It 
docs not come to Bombay. They may be getting it from Madra-s. 

President. —They are importing also what is called waste silk, apart froiii 
spun silk. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —That is noils, 

Mr. Padgaokar. —It comes in the form of yarn. Noils are not paying 
specific duty. 

President.—Whm this specific duty of 14 annas per pound was levied o« 
silk yarn was there any rise in the duty on silk piccegoods to that extent ? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —It was only a duty on yarn. 

President,—There was no corresponding duty on piecegoods? 

Mr. Madgoakar. —No. 

President.—Hovi do you classify spun silk goods? 

Mr. Padgaokar.—Thoy will go under Fuji and Boseki (Item 48 (b),) 

President. —Excluding white cord? 

Mr. Padgaokar. —That goes under other sorts. It is for suiting. 

President.—What .about the classification of Charroense cloth, 

Mr. Padgaokar.—Tlmt ia silk and art silk mixture; it would go under 
48 (4) fabrics not otherwise specified containing more than 60 per cent, silk 
and artificial silks. It pays Rs. 2 specific duty. 

President. —Can you give us an idea of the deniers of the Raw Silk that 
are coming? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —In filature silk there are three deniers—13/16, 20/22 
and 28/32. From Japan wo do not get 28/32 and imports of 13/15 are leas 
than those of 20/22. 

President. —Filature silk would bo mostly 20/22P 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Yes. 

President. —In Chinese will it he 28/32. 

Mr. Madgaokar.—20122 from both countries. 

President. —What about Italy? 

Mr. Madgaokar.—6 do not get any Filature silk from Italy. 

President.—It you look at the figures, Italy is also sending Silk yarn. 
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Mr. Padgaokar, —That is spun silk yarn. 

President. —And not raw silk yam. 

Mr. Padgaokar. —No. 

President. —And Japan is sending raw silk yarn. 

Mr. Padgaokar. —Yes. 

President. —Wo liaYO been told that organzine is cowing from foreign 
countries into India and competing with the silk yarn produced in India. 
Is it Thrown Silk. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Yes. Thrown silk is got only from Japan and nowhere 
else. 

President. —And that is paying a specific duty. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Yes. 

President. —Is any quantity of tram single twisted coming in? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —No. 

President. —The imports shown here as silk yarn from the United 
Kingdom and Italy would be spun silk yarn. 

Mr. Padgaokar. —Yes. 

President. —But spun silk had not been separated then. It was separated 
onh' ill 1936. 

Mr, Madgaokar. —Yes. 

President. —The imports from Italy arc 91,000 lbs. in three months in 
1938. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —That is all spun silk. 

President. —Tliough it is put under silk yarn? 

Mr, Madgaokar. —Yes, silk yarn made from waste and other sorts. 

President. —^Will you just make a note of that point and send us a note? 

Mr. Ghandavarkar. —Yos, if we have not already supplied you that 
information. 

President. —We could not trace it. I hope you will be able to send us a 
copy. 

Mr. Ghandavarkar. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Karanjia drew our attention to a representation he had 
made to the Cknitral Board of Ilovenue with regard to the dilferont fy.siom 
of levying duties in different ports in India. I have given him to understand 
that as far a.s the Board is concerned they have received representations 
with regard to other articles. We have enquired of the Central Board of 
Revenue. The practice is that the marliet value de|)emis on the imiiortanco 
of that article in that place and it is quite possible that sometimes duties 
vary when they are asscs.sed on invoice values. 

Mr. Ghandavarkar, —Not in the case of qualities which have a market 
value. 

President. —It does not apply to raw silk or piecegoods. It applies to 
other articles, 

Mr. Ghandavarkar. —Some articles in Bombay have a market value and 
they may not have a market value in other places. 

President. —In tlio case of articles which have no market value, how do 
you assess tlie duty? 

Mr. Ghandavarkar, —On the invoice value. 

Pre.sident. —That will ma-ke a difference. That i.s their contention. 
Suppose there is no market value for a particular commodity, how is the 
duty assessed? 

Mr. Madgaokar. —On the invoice value. 
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President. —There is no demand and yon are not able to get the market 
Value. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Our instructions are that if there is a reasonable 
continuous wholesale demand we assess oil the market value; otherwise on 
invoice value if there is no tariff valuation. 

President. —That is where the difference comes in. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

President. —Have you got any suggestions with regard to that or do you 
think that it is not possible to deal with it? In other words all articles 
must come under tariff value. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Ye.s. 

President, —Tariff value is common to all because it does not take into 
consideration either the invoice value or the market value. 

Mr. Padgaokar, —Ye.s. 

President. —We had a talk about it yesterday and I was told that tariff 
values could only come into existence for articles having a market value and 
coming in quantities. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes, for non-Tariff valued goods if there is a market 
value we have to a.sKess on the market value. If there is no market value 
wo fail back on the invoice value. 

President. —As far as possible you make every effort to ascertain the 
market value. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

President. —Twisted art silk is coming in very small quantities and the 
hulk of the imports are artificial silk yarn. With regard to staple fibre you 
are able to keep a separate record and the Board would be in a position to 
get import figures from time to time. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklemria. —As Collector of Cu.stoins, I think you have taken some 
part in tariff making. The Government of India consult all Collectors of 
Customs before fixing’ tariff values. That is what you say. 

Mr. CJhandavarhar.—’The practice is for each Collector of Customs to 
send his suggestions to the Director General of Commercial Intelligence .and 
Statistics and he holds a conference to wdiicli representative from each port 
goes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—l suppose before he fixes the tariff value the Director 
General of Commercial Intelligence consults you and all the other Collectors. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

President. —In a sense therefore you would be taking some part in fixing 
taritf values. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —As you have some experience in tariff making, I want 
you to read the paragraph on page 188 of this book (handed to the witness), 
and tell us whether you agree with the opinion of the author—Professor 
Arnold Plant. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —It seems to refer to the rate.s of duty. 

Mr. Anklemria. —You have taken some part in fixing tariff values. 

Mr. ChaTidavarkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Tariff values are fixed for a certain purpose, viz., for 
the protection of the industry concerned. 

Mr. Chandavarkar,—tAot necessarily. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Apart from revenue duties, so far as protective duties 
are concerned, they are fixed for a particular purpose namely the protection 
of the industry. 
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Mr. Chandavarkar. —In the case of protective duties it may be so. 

Mr. Anklcsaria. —I say you have some experience in tariff making in the 
sense 1 detailed to you just now, 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Only to the extent of fixing tariff values. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Having that experience you would be able to either 
confirm or contradict Professor Arnold Plant. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —In regard to tariff values, I do not agree with him 
because we keep a record of the mffrket values. We know the market values 
prevailing in previous years. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I do not know whether you would be able to give your 
opinion on tariff making apart from tariff values, 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —No. I am not in a position either to confirm or 
contradict Professor Arnold Plant. 

President. —I sent you a letter yesterday enclosing an extract fronr 
Mr. Karanjia’s representation. Did yon get that? 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Yes. 

President. —Those were the allegations made before the Board with regard 
to the evasion of the duty. It is necessary that we should have some sort 
of note from you because it has a direct connection with the Bomb.ay port. 
Have you anything, else to place before the Board. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —Our enquiries indicate that the extent of smuggling 
is not so much as is made out here. There used to be a lot of smuggling 
two or three years ago and vigorous measures were adopted as a result of 
which it has gone down. There u.sed to be a certain amount of smuggling 
on the Baluchistan Frontier, but Government are taking measures to deaf 
with that also. When I was at Karachi, they appointed local Civil Officers 
to be Customs Officers with powers to deal with illicit importations. They 
had also in mind certain proposals to appoint special Customs Officers for the 
purpo.se. Whether they have been appointed or not, I do not know. Our 
enquiries hero made recently indicate that the extent of smuggling so far as 
Bombay is concerned is not very great. The amount of smuggled stuff may 
be 5 per cent, of the imported stuff and the suggestion that the market is 
widely affected by the smuggled amount obtainable in the market is not 
quite correct. The price factor is affected by several other factors with 
reference to foreign cloth, economic condition, raiyats purchasing power and 
also certain over-stocking by certain merchants, A few of them had been 
hit by overstocking. 

President. —Due to speculative tendency. 

Mr, Chandavarkar. —Yes. Merchants have limited their quantities of 
imports. They are importing less than what they used to do. The market 
prices are sometime.s equal to the cost price and in some cases even below 
cost price. It is not so much entirely due to smuggling, but also to general 
condition,?. 

President. —The other thing is with regard to irregularity and the evasion. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —The suggestion that things are done with the 
knowledge of the department is rather absurd. There was one fraud in 
which two Customs Officers were involved and they have been suitably dealt 
with. In the course of two enquiries we conducted, we found some reluctance 
on the part of the merchants to give us any assistance. 

President. —I should like yon to tell us about the replacement of cases. 

Mr. Chandavarkar. —That refers to a fraud which was attempted and 
discovered in time. 

President. —Instead of paying Ks. 60,000 the man was assessed only 
Rs. 19,000. 

Mr. Chandavarkar, —There were two frauds. One was in regard to 
transhipment. Two packages wore marked in an identical manner—one for i 
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transhipment to Karachi and the other for transhipment to a Persian port. 
One contained silk piecegooda and the other some other goods. The packages 
containing the silk goods was actually consigned to Karachi and the other 
Sent to tho foreign port. That was discovered in time. This happened 
before iny time, fn the other case tho fraud was with regard to the shortage 
of weight. That was also discovered in time. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say on page 2 of the record of informal discussion 
which we had the other day “ In the case of raw silk, there is a great loss 
in degumming, sorting and so on Can you tell me whether the loss is 
greater with regard to foreign silk than with regard to Indian silkP 

Mr. Cho-ndavarkar.- —No. 

President. —You have not handled Indian silk. 

Mr. Chandavarkar.^No. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You say that the loss is due to bad sorting. What are 
the requirements of good sorting and in what way is the sorting of Japanese 
silk found to be doficioiit? The reason why I am putting this question is 
this. We are told that the Indian silk commits all this sin and not the 
foreign. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —In the case of re-reeled silk, there is more wastage. 

President. —There you are comparing the raw silk with the filature silk. 

Mr. Madgaokar. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Then you talk of one firm having failed. 

'Mr. Madgva-kar. —Due perhaps to overtrading. 
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23. THE BOMBAY SILK MiUS, BOMBAY. 

Endence of Mr. MORARJI J. VAIDYA and Mr- CHAMPSINHi 
NARSINH r^recenting the Bombay Silk Milk, rerordod 
Bombay, on Thursday, the Zdth September, 1338. 

President. —Mr. Morarji, you are the proprietor of the Bombay Bilk Mills. 

Mr. Morarji. — We are partners of the Bombay Silk Mills. Messrs. Hansraj 
Sons are the proprietors of the Bombay Silk Mills. Messrs, Hansraj Bona 
are composed of my father Dr. Jadavji Hansraj, Mr. Champsinh and myself. 

President. —You are trading under the name of Messrs. Hansraj Sons. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

Presidewf.-—They are the managing agents of the Bombay Silk Mills. 

Mr. Mortal. —Yes. 

President. —Before I take up your replies to the questionnaire there is 
ene point that I want to ask, namely, with regard to your complaint that 
the representatives of the sil£ weaving industry have not been spmwohed 
by the Board for orql evidence, 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes,, so far as Bombay is concerned. 

President. —I do not know whether you are aware that the Tariff Board 
examined the Silk and Art Silk Goods Manufacturers Association in Bombay 
the other day. 

Mr. Morarji. —I an* aware of the fact th^t that body was examined but 
my contenMw i® that that body has only beeri reoeptly formed. It represents 
mostly as far as I am aware the interests of art silk manufacturers, that is 
to say, art silk weaving part of it (and not the yarn manufacturing part of it). 

President. —You yourself are doing art silk weaving, 

Mr. Morarji. —Our main husinoas is the manufacture of real silk fabrics 
and we had to weave these art silk good.s because last year the price of real 
silk was so very high that it became ra,ther difficult to make the weaving of 
pure silk goods paying. So we turned to art silk. Again we are now 
^ing over to real silk this year; in fact, we have already, dona so since 
you visited us last. 

President. —I think that among those who appeared before the Board 
tlwro were persons who reprtsieuted the mills which manufacture silk clotlis. 

Mr. Morarji. —As far as I am aware I don’t think they are manufacturing 
anything of the class that we are manufacturing. 

President. —85 per cent, of your production is Georgettes and Crepes. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yos. Our submission before the Board is tliat if sufficient 
facilities are given to silk weavers then naturally it will help the serioultural 
industry also. With that view we tlionght that we could give some facts to 
the Board which might be helpful. 

President. —Your point of view is that urdess there is a market for raw 
silk in India, it is no use producing raw silk. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. Even if raw silk is given protection, it will be of no 
avail so long as it does not pay the silk weavers to buy that silk and 
manufacture it into silk goods. 

President. —That is the very reason why compensatory duties were 
recommended by the last Tariff Board reimrt. With an increase in the duty 
on raw silk, the price of raw .silk would increase and to that extent the sihl 
goods require to be protected as their cost of manufacture would be automa¬ 
tically raised. 

Mr, Morarji. —Yes. 
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President. —Do you want something similar to be done in case tho Board 
arrives at the conclusion that the industry deserves protection? 

Mr, Morarji. —Just as protection given to the serieultural industry as tho 
result of the last Tariff Board enquiry and Grovernment action thereon was 
found insufficient so also we found that protection given to tho silk piecegooda 
or silk weaving industry was insufficient. So we are in the same plight as 
the serieultural industry is at present. 

President. —That is perfectly true. But I must make this point clear 
that the duty on silk goods which was increased on the last occasion was 
based on the increase in the duty on raw silk recommended by the Tariff 
Board, 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore as far as silk goods are concerned, there can be 
no complaint because the only thing tliat the Board can do is to recommend 
compensatory duties. Instead of giving protection to the extent of Rs. 2-0 
per lb, as recommended by the Board for raw silk Government gave only 
Bs. 1-10 and therefore instead of giving you 83 per cent, which was based 
on Bs. 2-6 they gave a duty which was equivalent to Rs. 1-10. 

Mr. Morarji. —In actual practice, due to various factories, which were 
beyond the control of Government, the fluctuations in the prices of silk were 
disproportionate to the fluctuations in piocegoods. So, our difficulties are 
more practical. 

President.—The rise in tho price of raw silk which took place between 
October 1936 and February 1938 did not have the full benefit on silk goods. 

Mr. Morarji. —So silk goods did not rise to the same extent. 

President. —But I want to know wdiether it is not a fact that the types 
of silk goods that were coming in at the time when there was no protection, 
have not materially changed since protection was granted. 

Mr. Moratii. —As far as our information and knowledge goes, tho types 
of fabrics which were imported and which we are manufacturing have 
remained practically at the tame level; if anything tho quantity might have 
increased. Of course it is not possible to give from the Customs figures how 
much of Georgette and how much of Crepe were imported. But what we 
find is that during the last six months very large quantities of pure silk 
fabrics have been imported and the market is overstocked with Japanc.so 
goods of those kinds. 

President. —The cost of production in Japan has got to be considered 
when you consider the cost of cloth because apart from the price in India 
which may fluctuate duo to several other considerations, tho actual basis can 
only be tho cost of production of raw silk and silk cloth. I want to know 
whether you are aware that there has also been a rise in the cost of 
production. 

Mr. Morarji. —In Japan you mean? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Morarji. —I am not aware of that fact. 

President. —If so, that might account for the reduction in the price of 
cloth. 

Mr, Morarji. —But ff there has been a rise in the cost of manufacture of 
cloth, there should have been a similar rise in tho price of Japanese fabrics. 
That has not been so. 

President. —You are now judging tho prices in an importing market. 
From their point of view this is an importing market. The importer has got 
to take into account several things such as competition with raw silk, 
competition with various foreign countries, etc, Tho competition of raw silk 
and the competition of imported cloth may bo quite different. 

Mr. Moraiji. —But they have not raised the price of .silk fabrics in 
proportion to their cost of manufacture. It appears from what wo have 
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submittod that it moans more or less economic dumping wkicb is most 
harmful to the indigenous industry. 

President. —Your point of view is that having regard to such informa,tiott 
as you have in your possession and having regard to the prices prevailing 
in India and in Japan, the price of cloth which has been lowered does not 
compensate the manufacturers in Japan unless some sort of help is given 
to them by their Government, 

Mr. Morar-H. —Quite right. 

President. —That would be the correct position. 

Mr. Morarji. —What sort of help it is and how it is given we cannot judge 
sitting here. But we have mentioned three or four reasons in our replies. 

President. —I am coming to that later. You say in 1936-37 you have 
changed over to art silk goods, 

Mr. Morarji. —Last October. 

President. —Unfortunately in your replies you have given us figures up 
till 1936-37. I would like to have 1937-38 figures. 

Mr. Morarji. —They will be completed in Dewali time. 

President. —We should like to have them if it is possible. 

Mr. Morarji. —Most willingly we shall give you. 

President. —I find the value and the quantity to be the same. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

President. —You have given a price of 11 annas per lb. for art silk yarn. 
But here it is given as one Rupee. 

Mr. Morarji, —We were using not only untwisted art silk yarn but also 
twisted art silk yarn. 

President. —This is the price for twisted art silk yarn. 

Mr. Morarji. —This is the average. 

President. —What is the price of twisted art silk yarn? 

Mr. Morarji. —75 denier twisted crepe yarn is selling at Rs. 1-11-6 in 
Bombay. 

President. —Here you have given for 150 denier. 

Mr. Morarji.—The market goes by that. 160 denier is considered to be 
the standard for judging the fluctuations. 100 denier is Rs, 1-9. 

President.—What is the price of the untwisted? 

Mr. Morarji. —13 to 14 annas per lb. 

President. —It is slightly higher for 160 denier. 

Mr. Morarji.— Maoh higher being a finer denier. You will find here 
from the figures that we have submitted from 1933 to 1935 there was no 
difference in the quantity of raw material used by us but in 1935-36 the 
value went down. In 1936-37 we have increased the consumption of raw 
silk. There has been a rise in both quantity and value. Still we find that 
it was not as much paying as it was in 1934-35, because the prices of silk 
fabric did not rise proportionately. 

President. —You are only using Kashmir silk. 

Mr. Morarji.—Yes, 

President.—You have given us the reasons for not being able to use 
Kashmir silk at the present moment. One of the reasons is the inavailability 
of supplies of white Kashmir silk. I do not quite understand that. Do 
you mean that the quantity is not enough? 

Mr. Morarji. —For example, only recently we wanted to purchase White 
Kashmir silk when wo changed over to pure silk fabrics. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Recently means when? 

Mr. Mora/iji. —In September. We wanted to purchase white Kashmir 
silk. .We wrote to the Kashmir Government and they referred us to 
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Messrs. Nagindas FoolcTiajid Chinoy. The latter 'firm sjri'd that they had no 
stock but offered to order it for us. We have placed the ordbr aud it would 
take a month. On the contrary if we wanted to buy Japanese silk, w© could 
get any denier we required, imniediately from stocks. 

President. —Formerly they were selling in lots. NotV thby are selling by 
tender practically the whole of their output. 

Mr. Morarji. —I think they dispose of their entire output at one time. 

President. —The result is that the dealer in Bombay becomes a sort of 
monopoly holder. 

Mr. idorarji, —If these people held stocks in Bombay it Would help the 
silk weavers but they do not. They have yellow silk in stock bUt not thb 
ddhier w'c want. 

President. —Even yellow they don’t have sufficient quantity? 

Mr. Mora,rji. —'We want 20/24 denier. 

President. —Tliat is the standard size. 

Mr. Morarji, —Yes, but they have 28/32. So we have to order specially 
5hi.s white silk which is a little more costly and which is not readily available. 
That is our main difficulty. 

President. —Have you ever tried Mysore .silk? 

Mr. Morarji. —We tried sometime back in the beginning. But Wo found 
that the cost was much higher than that of Kashmir. 

President. —In what way? 

Mr. Morarji, —If we used Mysore filature .silk, it was 8 annas higher but 
the quality was also slightly better. 

President. —When you say “ My.soro silk ” do you mean the silk .supplied, 
by the Mysore Government Filature or Mr. Silva? 

Mr. Morarji.- —The Mysore Government do not sell thoir silk. They use 
it in their own weaving factory, Mr. Silva’s prices are on the high side. 
Thi? Mysore silk i.s slightly better than Kashmir silk because it is more white 
and they pay a little more attention. 

President. —Is Mysore silk white? 

Mr. Morarji. —Mr. Silva says that he could supply us whit© silk. The 
Kashmir silk is mostly yellow.—After twisting it is vory difficult to make 
it white in degumming. 

President. —Your point is that if there was a regular supply and tho 
prices were reasonable just like the Japanese supply, you Would prefer to 
use Indian silk as against inipOiied silk. 

Mr. MdtaYji .— Yes. 

President. —Have you got any views with regard to quality apart Iroih 
degumming changes that you have given? 

Mr. Morarji. —As far as quality is concerned we have found that Kashmir 
silk is almost as good as Japanese silk. 

President. —With regard to winding quality? 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. With regard to twisting quality Japan is slightly 
better but there is not so much appreciable difference between the two. We 
' can use Kashmir silk without much difficulty. 

President. —You have given us the percentages showing the loss in the 
l.jrocoss of degumming: — 

Per cent. 

Japanese.. , 22 

Kashmir white.. . 25 

There is a difference of 3 per cent.' 

Mr. Morarji. — Yes, in degumming. ' 
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President. —you see the prices there is a very wide difference. 

Mr. Morarji. —At present there is. 

President. —If you look at 1936-37 the prices are as follows; — 

Rs. A. 

Japanese.6 10 

Canton.6 8 

Kashmir ..6 0 

to 

6 8 

Mr. Morarji- —Tes, but we have to go in for the Lotus quality. 

President. —What is the price of that? 

Mr. Morarji. —The price of that is Rs, 6-14 per lb. in Bombay. 

President. —Even then it is 12 annas lower. 

Mr. Morarji. —At present the Japanese silk is Rs. 6-2. The Kashmir silk 
is slightly lower because of the shortage of stocks of Japanese silk in 
Bombay. It is purely a local and temporary reason. 

President. —Otherwise it is usually 8 anna.s higher. 

Mr. Morarji. —It (Kashmir Silk) is always higher. 

President. —What is your opinion about Canton silk? 

Mr. Morarji .—It is unworkable. In twisting it refuses to go. The 
winding quality is all right. 

President. —It used to be imported in large quantities. 

Mr. Morarji. —Even now there are large stocks in India. It is largely 
used by handloom weavers. In our case we have to give high twisting. 
Canton is incapable of taking it. 

President. —It is unsuitable for power loom factories. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. Moreover its denier is ungraded. Even though they 
say that it i,s 20/22, some portion is 13/15 and some portion is 28/32. 

President. —In the prices that you have given the denier is not 
mentioned. 

Mr. Morarji. —It is 20/22. In the ca.se of Canton they say that it is 
20/22. In actual practice it turns out something different. 

President. —There is no uniformity in the denier. 

Mr. Morarji.- —No. Further there is too ranch of fluff. It sticks it is 
not po.ssible to use Canton .silk in tho factory whereas the Japanese silk is 
very clean and even. Of course in the case of Japanese silk there are 
grades. 

President. —Can you work out the value of the 3 per cent, loss in 
deguraraingp 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, I could send you the figures later. 

President. —You have given me percentage figures but I Want them to be 
reduced to rupee.s, annas and pies. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. There is another thing about tho Japanese silk in 
India. Whatever silk is imported from Japan is not A grade silk and 
therefore if the price is to-day a little higher than Kashmir it is not right. 
It is due to purely local reasons. 

President. —Quality for quality the Japanese silk would be regarded 
inferior to the Kashmir filature silk. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

President. —Regarding market conditions it is slightly higher. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes at present, but generally it is lower. 

President, —You have given large variations with regard to Kashmir silk. 
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Mr. M'Orarji. —In the bcgiiiiiing wo purchased Kashmir silk at Rs, 7-8. 
At that time we purchased Iris, Subsequently we purchased Lotus. 

President. —Did you purchase direct from the Kashmir Government P 

Mr. Morarji. —Either from Kashmir Government or through immediate 
purchasers. In the case of Jammu we used to purchase it from a firm in 
Amritsar who had a contract with the Jammu Government. The variation 
in Kashmir silk is due to the fact that Lotus is Rs. 6-8 and Iris or Tulip 
Rs. 5-8. Saffron would be impossible to use. 

President. —You have given in answer to question 6 (a) costs. What do 
you mean by 12 Mommes? 

Mr. Morarji. —One Momme is equal to tolas. One piece of one 
Momme, 45" wide 25 yards long will weigh 9i tolas. 12 Mommes will bo 
equal 114 tolas. 

President. —Therefore the cost per yard is 1'77 rupees. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, basing the price of raw silk on Rs. 5-8. When wo 
calculated the price was Rs. 5-8 per lb. To-day it is more. 

President. —Rs. 6-8 is the Canton price. 

Mr, Morarji. —When we submitted our figures, the price of Japanese 
silk was about Rs. 6-6 to Rs. 6-8. To-day it is about Rs. 6. We took only 
Rs. 6-8. 

President. —Have you allowed for wastageP 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, we have allowed for it. 

President. —The price given for raw material is netP 

Mr. Morarji. —Four pounds raw silk; whereas we get less than 3 lbs. of 
finished fabric. There is wastage as well as loss in degumming. 

President. —What are the items included under general charges? 

Mr. Morarji. —^^Salaries of staff, chowkidars and other people who are not 
actual workers. 

President. —Shall we say overhead charges? 

Mr. Morarji .—Yes. 

President. —You have added depreciation. You should have included 
interest on working capital, managing agency commission and profit. 

Mr. Morarji. —I will give you tliose figures. 

President. —With regard to the quantity of raw material required to 
produce a pound of cloth you say as far as art silk is concerned it requires 
only one ounce more. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

President. —What about real silk? 

Mr. Morarji. —There is more wastage because of loss in degumming. We 
have given the figure in answer to question 8, namely that 20 to 22 ounces 
of raw silk have to be used to give a finished pure silk fabric weighing 1 lb. 

President. —That means that 20 to 22 ounces are required to got 1 Ib. 
of finished cloth. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

President. —In a Tariff Board enquiry we must take into account the 
raw material required in the finished cloth. In the last enquiry we had said 
that about 50 per cent, is required. 

Mr. Morarji. —We agree with that view and we have said fn our memoran¬ 
dum that if the duty on raw silk is increased hy one rupee the duty on the 
fabric must be incresised by at least Rs. 1-8 per lb. because one pound of 
raw silk can give only about 11 ounces of cloth. 

President. —^We have said that if Rs. 100 is the cost of the piece then 
Rs. 50 is the cost of the raw material. 
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Mr, il/orarji,—That may be in the ease of cheaper fabrics but in our 
ease it is slightly difforont. 

Prasident. —Could you work it out on the basis of the last tariff IJoard 
Report (pp. 168 and 169). It deals with both art silk and real silk as well 
-as mixtures. 

Mr, Morarji, —Yes. We have given the raw material as -88; the total 
comes to 1-77. Therefore it is slightly less than 60 per cent. There is 
just a slight difference in our case b^ause ours being superior class of goods 
labour charge is a little higher. 

President, —With regard to the argument in support of dumping one 
reason you give is the depreciated currency. Could you give us variations 
in exchange? 

Mr. Morarji, —I believe last time wo submitted our njcmoranduro to the 
Tariff Board we had given Shanghai exchange. 

President. —I want you to give us similar figures for J.apan for the last 
five years because Japanese competition came in somewhere in 1936. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

President. —Can you tell mo how labour is very cheap in Japan. 

Mr. Morarji. —I would just give an instance. In the year 1929 or 1930 
Mr. Arno 'Pearce had been to Japan to make an enquiry into the condition 
of the textile industry there. He submitted a confidential report to tho 
Bombay Millowners A.s,sociation. He has described the labour system there. 
All tho girls there are housed in dormitories. Nine big groups composed of 
the major portion of the textile industry of Japan have their own dormitories 
and after the period of their employment these girls are paid a lump sum 
of a few hundred yens and sent off. They take that and utilize it as dowry 
at the end of five years. Practically there is no wage; the employers give 
them food and clothe them. 

President. —Have you taken the unit of productions turned out by Indian 
labourer. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes but we have disadvantage on both sides; our labour is 
not quite elRciout and at the same time it is likely to be more costly because 
of the obligations imposed by the various provincial Government by labour 
legislation. 

President. —Just as they have increased the wages of labour in tho case 
of the textile industry they may do it in the case of this industry also, 

Mr. Morarji. —Simultaneously vre had to increase the wages also otherwise 
they would have gone on strike. 

President. —.What is the increase you have given? 

Mr. Morarji. —At that time wo were working on art silk and we were 
paying one anna per yard. We had to increase it to 1 anna- 2 pies j^er 
yard, i.e., an increase of 16J per cent. 

President.^Vfhnt about the freight charges? 

Mr. Morarji.' — As far £is we are concerned we send our goods by pas.senger 
train as our fabrics are light in weight and wo have not had occasion to 
learn what is the difference in the freight rate by goods train. 

President. —I was thinking of tho freight from Japan to India, 

Mr. Morarji. —:It is common knowledge that steamers carrying cargo from 
Japan are carrying it at a rate which when compared with that charged 
by the British or Italian steamers is very low because Government gives 
help to the merchant marine and they are in a position to offer low freight 
rates on raw silk as well as on fabrics. The c.i.f. cost per Ib. or per yard 
is reduced to that extent and it helps Japan to compete to that extent. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Compete with what? 

Mr. Morarji. —Compete with raw silk as well as piecegoods. The c.i.f. 
.cost price of imports from Japan is based not only on the f.o.b. price in 
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Japan but if the freight is lower naturally the c.i.f. price becomes lower. 
How they airive at the low f.o.b. price is a mystery, . 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have got nothing to complain about freight charges? 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes we have; because wo are concerned with the total 
figure which is made up of the cost of manufacture, the cost of freight and 
everything. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is this that the cost of production in Japan 
does not concern you in any way. 

Mr. Morarji. —If the cost of production in Japan is lower it affects us 
as much as anything else. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They are doing nothing extraordinary. 

Mr. Morarji. —They may not be doing anything extraordinary but what¬ 
ever the position in Japan at present compared to the position in India, it 
helps Japan to sell its fabrics and raw silk at a price at which wo cannot 
compete. What leads Japan to that state of affairs we do not know. 

President. —I am very anxious to got the weight of your cloth. So far 
wo have not been able to get a correct idea. You are manufacturing four 
or five qualities. Could you give us the number of yards to a pound in the 
different qualities? 

Mr. Morarji. —Take the 114 tolas per piece. 

President. —Would you work it out and send it on to tls. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to labour, wdiat exactly is the wage you ar© 
paying? You are also training people what wages do they, get? 

Mr, Morarji. —Anything from 6 annas to 10 annas per day and then 
when they get regular employment they begin with 12 annas and ri.s© up 
to Rs, 2-4 for the weavers, and other.s 14 annas. Re. 1 and Bs. 1-2. The 
minimum is 12 annas and maximum Hs. 2-4. It depends upon the worker. 
All the workers ultimately bcconje weavers. 

President. —You are complaining of Kathiawar competition. What do 
you mean by that? 

Mr. Morarji. —We have tried to sell our goods in Kathiawar. There is 
no silk mill there and wo were the nearest for this class of goods, but wo 
found that the dealers complained that the price at which they could get 
georgette in places like Jamnagar and Porebunder was so low that would 
not think of buying our fabrics. 

President. —They are paying the same rate of customs duty? 

Mr. Morarji. —Across the land frontier smuggling may be going on. 

President. —There are two places from which goods at present are allowed 
to bo imported into British India free of duty. We were told that Yarkand 
silk is coming through Kashmir free of duty and so is raw silk and silk goods 
from Mandalay, but with regard to the other areas where there are land 
frontiers duty is charged. Perhaps you have not gone into the question of 
freight which is a distinct advantage to an importer in Jamnagar whereas 
you have to pay railway freight from Bombay to Kathiawar. 

Mr. Morarii. —We quote them price delivered at their place, the same as 
we do in Bombay. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —May I know the difference between your price and the 
price in Jamnagar? 

Mr. Morarji. —The price in Jamnagar is Rs. 2-4 per momme for georgette 
whereas in Bombay it is Rs, 3 to Hs. 3-2 per momme. How they manage 
to do it is a mystery. The only possible explanation is that what they get 
is possibly smuggled goods which may not have entered through the ports. 

President. —The cost of production of your article in India may be higher. 

Mr. Morarji. —I am giving you the Japanese prices a.s they rule in 
Bombay and Jamnagar. Rs. 3-2 is the price of Japanew fabrics in Bombay. 
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President. —You have given the block value »f your property. T want 
"to know what is the capacity? 

Mr. Morarji. —15 Looms. 

President.—yfhat would be the maximum production? 

Mr. Morarji. —600 yards working night and day. 

President. —That means 300 yar'ds for a day of nine hours. That is the 
^average? 

Mr. Morarji. —We have taken the average as 20 yards per loom, which 
is the average which is available in Europe, so our efficiency is not lower. 
About Japan we do not know. 

President. —In answer to question 23 you have argued that the mill-made 
goods do not compete with the handloom product. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, and I find that the Silk Manufacturers’ Association 
have supported that view. 

President. —The evidence we have received .so far does not support that 
view. We have been definitely told that some classes of good,s particularly 
plain saris are seriously competing with handloom products and there is a 
proposal whether it would not be worth while to prohibit by law the 
manufacture of these goods by power loom factories. 

Mr. Morarji. —There will be nothing wrong in helping the handloom 
weaving industry by prohibiting the power l<»m factories from manufactur¬ 
ing particular classes of goods. In principle that would be a good thing, 
hut actually in practice it wilt be very difficult of application. Mills may 
change the borders slightly and in this or that way they will try to evade 
the law. Our experience ha.s been, wherever we have enquired about the 
price of the handloom product, that the margin is so low that we have not 
been able to manufacture it. For example, Bengal silk (Murshidabad silk) 
cloth is sold in Bombay at such a low price that even if we take Canton silk 
and manufacture cloth we cannot eompeto and sell at a price at which they 
sell in Bombay even after paying freight. 

President. —Is the quality the same? 

Mr. Morarji.—Slightly different, inferior in finish and weave. 

President. —You told me there i.s difficulty in putting the measure into 
force. Suppose the Government of India decide that the manufacture of 
plarin saris by power loom factories should be prohibited altogether. 

Mr. Morarji.—That would be a very dictatorial order. 

President. —For the protection of handloom weaver. 

Mr. Morarji. —We will have to stop the manufacture of .silk altogether. 

President. —It is only for pla.in saris. 

Mr. Morarji. —A.s soon as you put a border to a georgette, it comes in 
the name of sari, otherwise it comes in the name of georgette. 

President. —Similar proposal was made when we were examining the 
'Cotton Industry namely that up to 20 counts the mills should be prohibited 
from manufacturing cloth. 

Mr. Morarji. —Very often handloom weavers make very much finer saris 
than we can make on the machinery. As the question of art and design 
enters more into the handloom products than anything else, they are a class 
by themselv&s. 1 don’t think the handloom weavers are in any way affected 
by the mills products. 

President. —You call the money which they get in the shape of wages as 
profit. 

Mr. Morarji. —I would rather say that the weavers get a mere pittance 
for their labour. The merchant may be making a. profit. 

President. —They only get the money for their labour. 
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Mr. Morarji. —They are always obliged to sell it to tlio merchant who 
lends the raw material and who lends them money off and on. 

Pre.ndent. —1 have examined this question carefully and I find that even 
on the system of the merchant giving all the raw material and so on, wages 
have boon reduced, bocauso tho cost of the silk goods has come down. 
Therefore in order that the merchant may he able to compote in the market, 
he has reduced tho wages and that is the item which can easily be reduced 
in tho cost of production because of the peculiar position of tho weaver. 

Mr. Morai-ji, —Yes whether the weaver likes it or not. 

President. —In one or two places like Hyderabad wages have not gone 
down appreciably but particularly in Surat wages have definitely gone down. 

Mr. Morarji, —Surat is mostly on cottage industry basis. 

President. —They are pon'or looms. 

Mr, Morarji. —Yes in Surat in houses there are two or three looms worked 
by electricity worked by a family on a cottage industry basis. 

President. —Becau.sc electricity is cheap. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yos. As far as handkerchiefs are concerned, we now find 
that the Government of India have referred that question to tho Tariff 
Board. We were manufacturing handkerchiefs about two years back and 
we had to give up the manufacture of those handkerchiefs because we could 
not afford to sell them on a large scale. 

President. —You were manufacturing plain silk handkerchiefs. 

Mr. Morarji. —With printed designs like the Japanese ones. 

President. —Where did you print them? 

Mr. Morarji. —Wc got them printed in Bombay. 

President. —Hand printing? 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

President. —What was the price at which you were able to sell? 

Mr. Morarji. —Taking the standard quality (handkerchiefs can also be 
manufactured out of cut pieces), the cost of the cloth comes to Rs. 6-10 
per dozen. The cost of printing comes to Rs. 4-8 per dozen which is a. very 
high cost. In handkerchiefs they require variety of designs. They print 
all that pattern by hand. 

President. —For how many dozens? 

Rs. A. 

Mr. Morarji. —One dozen , . . ,.48 for printing. 

Cost of cloth.5 10 

Coat of making and packing . 0 6 

Total cost is , 10 8 

whereas we were selling at Rs. 11 loss 10 per cent, discount or Rs. 9'9 
per dozen, nett. 

President. —Which handkerchiefs compete with this class? 

Mr. Morarji. —The best quality of real silk kerchiefs—crepe kerchiefs. I 
understand that the present c.i.f, is about Rs. 5 per dozen. 

President. —What -size? 

Mr. Morarji. —^22x22. 

President. —And you used to manufacture the same side? 

Mr. Morarji. —In Japan 21x21 and they have 23 x 23, The highest price 
of silk handkerchiefs is, I understand, about Rs. 6 c.i.f. per doz«ki and the 
duty is only 60 per cent.; so, the total duty paid price is Rs. 7-8. Our 
actual cost is Rs. 10-8. , 
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rresident. —I find that Rs. 4-8 per dozen for printing is very much on 
the high side. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes because of particular designs. 

President. —How many yards of cloth are required to make one dozen? 

Mr. Morarji. —SJ yards of 45" width. 

President. —Rs. 2-12 is the figure given by them, 

Mr. Jforaryj,—That is the highest. They say that Rs. 5 stuff docs not 
sell here. 

President. —The bulk of their sales are at Rs. 1-14. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

President. —How many yards would make a pound of cloth? 

Mr. Morarji. —10 yards in a pound. 

President. —Tie.s according to the Customs tariff comes under apparel 
and pays only 35 per cent, ad valorem duty. 

Mr. Morarji. —If the duty on ties is increased, it won’t harm anybody. 

President. —What about the consumer? 

Mr. Morarji. —They can afford to pay a little more. Silk kerchiefs is not 
a necessary part of the man’s equipment. He can as well use the cotton 
handkorchief.s made by the Calico’s. 

President. —The question we are asked, to inquire is only about tariff 
inequality. The question of substantive protection is not referred to us. 

Mr. Morarji. —It goes with silk weaving and raw silk. 

President.—Ad valorem duty is applicable to handkerchiefs whereas 
ad valorem plus specific dutie.? are applicable for fabrics according to 
qualities of cloth. 

Mr. Morarji. —I found there was a suggestion made by the Silk Merchants 
Association that an excise duty should be levied on the manufacture of art 
silk fabrics in India. I would just submit before the Board that the 
imposition of an excise duty in principle is injurious to all types of industries 
and that is the last thing which a Government should do and therefore I 
would oppose any idea of the levy of an excise duty. 

President. —How do you propose to compensate the loss of revenue? 

Mr. Morarji, —With the growth of indigenous industries the Government 
have got to forego revenue considerations just as the imposition of a policy 
(Of prohibition involves a loss of revenue to a Provincial Government. 

President. —That revenue has to be made up from some other sources. 

Mr. Morarji. —Similarly the Government of India may make it up either 
by an increase in income-tax or death duties or capitation tax or anything 
like that. Tliero are various things which the Finance Department of tho 
Government of India can find out, but the levy of an excise duty on any 
industry is unjustifiable in principle especially when the industry is still in 
its infancy. The second thing is that at present the duty on art silk yarn 
should bo lowered if possible, because tho industry for manufacturing art 
silk yarn does not exist. Just as the art silk weaving industry has come 
into existence because of the high duty on silk fabrics, so if there is a high 
duty on art silk yarn, there is every possibility of tho art silk yarn industry 
being developed in India. While I was in Europe I went into the question 
of art silk manufacturing and from tho particulars and information I have 
collected and the visits I have made to several factories, I found it was 
quite possible to start manufacturing art silk in India. 

President. —What are its raw materials? 

Mr. Morarji. —There may be two materials. One is bamboo pulp. Tho 
second is short staple cotton which would he more advantageous because if 
Japan docs not take enough of Indian short staple cotton, it could be 
utilised in the manufacture of art silk yarn, and the phenomenal imports of 
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cotton piece goods from Japan, which were allowed because we have to export 
cotton, could be stopped and the indigenous isdustry helped. So I would not- 
liko the idea of any reduction of import duty on art silk yarn. 

President. —In order to encourage the manufacture of silk yarn in India, 

Mr, Morarji. —Yes just as the spun silk. 

President. —Are you aware of what is being done by the local (Jovernment 
as well as by the Dehra Dun In.stitute? 

Mr. Morarji. —The Dehra Dun Institute is on the whole carrying on 
research work in the matter of bamboo pulp to find out whether it is suitable 
in the manufacture of art silk yarn and from reports of experiments I find, 
they are making considerable i)rogress. Tluj Indian Central Cotton 
Committee’s Research Department is also looking into that question.. 1 do- 
not know how far they have proceeded in the matter, but it is quite possible 
to establish the industry in India. 

President. —We have been told that there are difficulties in the matter. 

Mr. Morarji. —Climatic conditions? 

President .—Mad. the cost of production? 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, there may bo, but as far as the other technical factors 
are concerned, it is quite possible. At present the position, of the. silk 
weaving as well as the art silk weaving industry is precarious looking at the 
present political (urcumstances of the world. We arc at present depending, 
mostly on ipiported raw silk and imported art silk yarn. Suppose to-morrow, 
there is a war and the imports of all these yarns are stopped. What wilh 
be the position of those thousands of looms which have been put up in 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and other parts of India for the manufacture of silk 
and art silk fabrics? What would be the position of the Silk Weaving 
industry? The silk weaving industry might be able to get its supplies by 
increased production in Mysore, Kashmir or Bengal. What about the art 
silk weaving industry? The position of that industry is not only precarious,, 
but very false from the economic point of view. When the raw material is- 
uot available in this country and if there is any stoppage of supply from 
outside, it will be nowhere. From tliat point of view also the establishment 
of the art silk yarn manufacturing indu.stry in India would be an advantage, 
so also the growth of the sericullural industry. This consideration may be 
borne in mind when con.sidering the question of protection to the sericultural 
industry as well as the silk industry. It is from the national point of view 
that the sericultural industry should he supported and developed, and the 
other thing which we would like to emphasise is as far as j)o.ssiblo there 
should be no disproportionate variation in the price fluctuatioms of raw silk 
and silk fabrics as a result of the recommendations of the Board. 

President. —You mean the compensatory duty. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. Another thing I want to submit is this. At present 
the price of Japanese raw silk has risen to Bs. 6-2. The price of fabrics, 
is Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 3 per momme. 

President. —Can you account for it? 

Mr. Morarji. —I believe it is as a result of the general nervousness in the- 
international situation. 

President. —That is not a la.sting factor. 

Mr. Morarji. —It may not be a lasting factor. 

President. —Therefore your point of view is that the stiricnltnral industry 
should bo protected. 

Mr. ‘Morarji .—Yes. 

President .—And that the present duty on art silk yarn should remain 
the same. 

Mr, Morarji. —Yes. 
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President. —Silk association wants a reduction of duty on art silk yarn 
and also on raw silk. 

Mr. Morarji. —I have seen that. 

President. —^Your point of view is that the raw silk industry should bo 
protected and the present duty on art silk yarn continued in order to 
encourage the production of art silk yarn in this country. 

Mr. Morarji. —I take the broader view. Along with the development of 
the wea.ving industry, the raw material of the industry, namely, yarn should 
also be developed. I don’t think the Association raised any other particular 
points. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You would agree that the demand for silk is a very 
highly elastic demand. 

Mr. Morarji. —For real silk fabrics? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yes. 

Mr. Morarji. —I should think it is not very elastic. According to the 
figures submitted by the Association, the world production of silk fabrics has 
practically remained stationary. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In this sense if you raise the price, the demand would 
be immediately affected. If you lower the price, the supply and demand 
would be affected. 

Mr. Morarji. —The class of people who go in for real silk fabrics are such 
that they would not be affected by 10 or 15 per cent, increase in the price. 
They would go in for real silk all the same. Wo stopped manufacturing 
real silk fabrics and I went over to art silk fabrics. Some of our customers 
who are using our silk fabrics would not touch these art silk fabrics. "They 
would not touch anything cheaper than real silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is this; .suppose there is a certain demand 
for real silk in a particular year. I say that the demand would remain the 
same next year also and the price would not affect the dema.nd. 

Mr. Morarji. —The increase in price would not affect the demand much. 
If there is a reduction in the price, I don’t think there would be any greater 
demand. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You are of opinion that the demand for real silk is 
very inelastic. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. Even poor people go in for real silk and on occasions 
they do not mind spending a little more. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^I take it that the demand for silk fabrics would remain 
constant for a number of years according to you. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, unless there was some phenomenal change just as the 
invention of artificial silk yarn. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —According to you art. silk has affected the silk. Then 
the demand for real silk must be fairly elastic. 

Mr. Morarji. —It is not elastic. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —If the supply of art silk has changed the conditions of 
demand, then the demand must be clastic, not inelastic. 

Mr. Morarji. —That was a very revolutionary change in the textile field. 
That affected tho cotton demand also. 

Mr. Anklesaria.' —What do you think would be the object which our 
Government should aim at for developing the Scricultural industry in India? 
Would it not be better to make the price of the silk producer remunerative? 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes that should be tho minimum, if you want to develop. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you put protective duties and thereby raise the price 
of raw silk, you harm the weaver. 

Mr, Morarji. —Yes. 

President. —And affect the consumer’s market. 
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Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklcsariu. —The consumer is the weaver and weaving mills. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklewia. —Therefore protective duties would be far from being, 
beneficial to the weaving interests. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, provided they were not protected simultaneously. 
Our submission is that protection should be given to the weaving industry 
at the same time. 

Mr, Anklesaria, —If we give compensatory protection to the weaving, 
industry also you will admit that the consumer would be doubly hit. 

Mr. Morarji. —Only singly hit. The consumer, the ordinary man in the 
street, does not buy raw silk. He buys the finished product. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —The price of raw silk will enter into the cost of produc¬ 
tion of the weaver. 

Mr. Morarji.—-The price of the fabric would be only increased to the 
extent to which the duty on raw silk was increased. The compensatory duty 
would be to the same extent to which the cost of the raw material would go up. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Suppose we do not give compensatory protection. In 
that case the consumer of silk cloth will pay that increase in the cost 
of production which is accounted for by the increase in the price of raw 
silk. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you also protect the weaving industry by raising the 
price of fabrics, then not only would the consumer pay the increased 
pried of raw silk but also the increased price of silk fabrics. 

Mr. Morarji. —There I disagree. . For example if the duty on raw silk 
is raised by one rupee per lb, the increase in the cost of weaving would 
be Rs. 1-8. If no step is taken to give compensatory protection to the 
weaving industry, we will have to sell at Rs. 1-8 more. If we find that 
the consumer is npt buying because the imported things are cheaper on 
account of the lack of compensatory protection, either we cease to manu¬ 
facture or sell cheaper and make loss. The protection of the sericultural 
industry without giving compensatory protection to the weaving industry 
would bo a case of tuberculosis. The patient (sericultural industry) would 
die of slow and gradual weakness unless protection is given to the weaving 
industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Instead of putting a protective duty on raw silk, 
we give the raw silk producer remunerative prices by giving him certain 
bounties or subventions. Do you think that that would be a better way 
because it would not affect the weaver. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, if that does not increase the price of tlhe raw material. 
But it is more costly to Government and therefore more costly to the 
country and to the tax payer as well. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can yod show me one country in the whole world 
in which raw silk has been protected? 

Mr. Morarji. —Perhaps it may be Japan. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is not .so. There is no protection in Japan because 
nobody competes with her. 

Mr. Morarji. —Japan is a class by itself, How about Italy and Prance? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Raw silk is never protected in those countries. 

Mr. Morarji. —I do not know exactly what the position is. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You can take it from me. The only way in which 
the Italian and the French Governments help the silk producer is by giving 
him State help in the shape of bounties, education and .supply of disease 
free seed and so on. Consequently the French weavers and the Italian 
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weavers have- never complained of tilie protection given to the sericultural 
industry there. 

Mr, Mumrji. —At the same time there must, I think, be some quota. 

If there is no higher duty on silk fabrics, there must be some quota 
allowed for the imports of fabrics. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Don’t you think that it will take years before India 
supplies even the home market.'* 

Mr. Morarji. —That could also have been said about the cotton weaving 
industry 50 years back. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Just give me an approximate time. Suppose Kashmir 
Mysore and Bengal wake up and follow the .Japanese methods how long 
do you think that it will take them to supply the Indian market only, 
leaving aside export? 

Mr. Morarji. —25 years at the most would be enough for developing 
the sericultural industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Daring that period, foreign importations of silk must 
be allowed if the consumer is not to go without silk, 

Mr. Morarji. —That is an economic truism. So long as there is a demand 
for a particular thing and the supply is not enougjli, it will have to 
come from outside, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In that case, for the period of 25 years, the duties 
must be such as to permit of foreign imports into India. 

Mr. Morarji. —Even if you impose a prohibitive duty, if the raw silk 
production in India is not enough to meet the demand, raw silk will 
be imported from outside. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Even if you put a prohibitive duty? 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, it will be imported to the extent of the shortage of 
supply in the country itself. 

Mr. Ankle..sarm.—Jt you put a prohibitive duty, won’t the consumer go 
wltihoiit silk P 

Mr. Morarji. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Will he not take to artificial silk? 

Mr. Morarji. —No. Those who want to takd to art silk have already 
done so, and there is no fear in that direction unless some new invention 
comes in. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The high protective duties on silk will not lead to an 
increase in the substitution of silk by art silk? 

Mr. Morarji. —I don’t think so. At present the price variation.s between 
real and art silk are too great. 

Mr. .inhlesaria. —In the 2nd page of your letter, you say “ By compen¬ 
sating increa.se we mean that if the duty increased on raw silk is specific, 
and if for example the increase made is Re. 1 per lb., then the increase 
in the specific duty of silk piece goods mxzst be increased by at least 
Its. 1-8 per Ih.”. Is that on the supposition that the raw material utilised 
in making one lb. of silk cloth would be one lb, of silk? 

Mr. Morarji. —More than one Ih. of silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Cnn you tell me how much does the dyeing add to 
the weight? 

Mr. Mnra.rji. —Very negligible. Of course, there are processes parried 
on the Continent which arc known as weighting. There they add to 
the weight by chemical application. In India that is not feasible. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Why not? 

Mr. Morarji- —^We would very much like to increase the weight without 
putting equivalent raw materials into it! We have found that that is not 
feasible. 
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Mr. Anldesaria. —If it is possible in Europe, why not in India? 

Mr. Morarji. —Because of the climatic conditions, it is not possible. 
Hhe chepiicals will have erosive action on the fibre. Within 6 or 6 months 
the whole fabric will go to pieces. 

Mr. Anklcsaria. —So will it be in Europe?' 

Air. Morarji. —In a cold country it may take a longer time. In India 
nobody would buy weighted goods. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Dyeing does not add at all to the weight? As you 
know, silk is highly hygroscopic. 

Air. Morarji. —It is negligible. It is hardly one per cent. 

Air, Anklesaria. —Is that your experience as manufacturers? 

Air. AlorariL —Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —We understand that weight is even increased by 100 
per cent. 

Air. Morarji. —^In Europe it is being done. In India it is not possible. 

Air. dhampsinh. —It is all diluted solution and cannot add much to 
the weight. 

Air, Anklesaria. —There is a big difference between 1 per cent, and 
100 per cent. Do you agree with me that pure silk does not compete 
directly with artificial sjlk.'’ 

Air, Morarji. —I agree ns matters stand at present. When art silk was 
introduced, it competed and now things have evened up. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Would you protect those articles which do not directly 
compete with raw silk? 

Air. Morarji. —So long as they do not affect any other indu.stry there 
is no reason Why they should be penalised. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it therefore that as artificial silk docs not directly 
compete with real silk, artificial silk should not be penalised by heavy 
duties. 

Mr. Morarji. —If that is done, for example, if the duty on art silk 
fabrics is removed next month, there will he an application made to the 
Tariff Board to go into the question of protection to the artificial silk 
weaving industry, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That does not concern you. On page 2 of your replies 
you talk of protected market for your fabrics. What sort of protected 
market do yon mean? 

Mr. Morarji. —There should he sufficient compensatory duty imposed 
on real silk fabrics, so that we have a decent margin of profit. 

Air. Anklesaria .—What profit do you expect? 

Air. Morarji, —At present we are not getting any profit at all. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I was told at Surat that a .silk manufacturer when 
he started the Silk Mills about 5 years ago made 100 per cent, profit and 
now that he would be making not loss than 15 per cent. Would that be 
a decent margin? , 

Mr. Morarji. —The present position is not correct. As far as the past 
is concerned it was correct—not because of economic reasons, not bccau.se 
of any higher duty, but simply becau.se of tihe swadeshi movement current 
at that time. Perhaps that very manufacturer was ourselves. We ■were 
Belling oiir fabrics at Rs. 5 per yard. Now wo are not able to sell even 
at Rs. 1-12. , 

Air, Anklesaria. —Do von mean to say that 5 years ago the Japanese 
and Chinese silks were boycotted? ; 

Mr. Mnrarjt. —At that time the price of the Japanese silk fabric.s 
was also higher. It was soiling at Rs, 4-8 or Rs. 5. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is this. 6 years ago no foreign silk fabric 
Was boycotted. 

Mr. Morarji. —I am talking of 1930 to 1933 when the swadeshi movement 
was strongest. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —When did you start the mill? 

Mr. Morarji. —In 1932 when the swadeshi movement was strongest. 

Mr. Anklesai'ia. —I take it that the swadeshi movement did not affect 
the silk fabrics as much as it did cotton fabrics. 

Mr. Morarji. —It affected us. As an example I might say at that time 
merchants were so anxious to get our fabrics that they would come to our 
factory and take whatever we had in stock no matter what the price 
was. There was such an insistent demand from the public for fine silk 
goods as swade.shi fabrics. , 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That spirit yon think has disappeared from modern 
Indians. 

Mr, Morarji. —To a very great extent: I should think, almost entirely, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you negotiated directly with the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment for the supply of Kashmir silk? 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, at various times. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How many times during the last two years? 

Mr. Morarji. —At least .about 3 or 4 times. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And the reply has been that they cannot supply and 
that you must refer to the local dealer. 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, to the dealer in Amritsar or somewhere else, who 
has purchased a large quantity from them, We do not object to that 
system of theirs. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —We are told by the Kashmir Government that nothing 
of the sort has happened. They do not get lls. 4 for their Tulip. 

Mr. Morarji. —^There must he something wrong with their selling methods'; 
we can only judge by the results obtained. 

Mr> Anklesaria. —As regards your reply to question 13, where you talk 
about the overhead costs, you think that the difference between the selling 
price in India and the selling price in Japan is entirely due to lower 
overhead costs in Japan. 

Mr. Morarji. —Almost entirely due to overhead costs. I have submitted 
that it may bo argued by silk merchants or importers that the overhead 
charges in India are too high. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say “ in any industry, in our country, given 
the present conditions of labour, the only item which can raise the cost 
of production unduly is the overhead cost 

Mr. Morarji. —Because the other items are such that they can neither 
he increased or reduced at will. We can economise in that particular item. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is in respect of the overhead cost that Japan scores 
over India. 

Mr, Morarji. —My .submission is that it may be argued that the overhead 
costs are higjher in India, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have used the word ‘ only 

Presides f. —In Japan there is mass production. As you know, the greater 
the production the less is the overhead cost, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I support you there. 

Mr. Morarji. —My submission is that there are no otiher items in which 
we can reduce at will. T have qualified my statement by saying " given 
the present conditions in India ”» 
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Mr. AnMemiria. —ITow can yon liave mass production without at least 
a protected home market? Leaving aside exports, unless you protect your 
market in India, the manui'aeturers will not go in ior mass production. 

Mr, Morarji. —Quite right. 

Mr. Anklraaria. —You have given 4 reasons showing why Japan is able 
to sell oheaper in competition with India. The first is depreciated currency. 
Am 1 wrong it I say that since 1934 the Japanese currency has boon 
stabilised p 

Mr. Morarji. —In other woi'ds it has remained depreciated and that is 
what 1 have stated. 

Mr. Ankleaaria. —There is no material change between the value of 
yen in 1934 and that of yen in 1938. 

Mr. Murarji.—Yea. The same could be said of pound in relation to 
dollar. 

Mr. Anideaaria. —So far as the difference due to depreciated currency 
is concerned, it has remained the same. 

Mr, Morarji. —I am going to submit the figures about exchange when 
1 can bo more dofiiiite. A.s far as the general impression goes there has 
not been much change In the value of tihe exchange. 

Mr. Anldemria. —The socorid reason is “ very cheap labour working 
without regard to all tlio international labour conventions ” 

Mr. Morarji. —They do not adopt labour conventions and therefore the 
question of working them does not arise. 

Mr. Anldesaria, —Since Pearce wrote, it is now well known that Japan 
has been observing international conventions perhaps to a greater extent 
than India does, 

Mr. Morarji.—I do not think so looking from the results. At the 
price at which they are selling 1 feel that Japan is not carrying out the 
convention. 

Mr. Ankle.saria.—T'hcre w'as much di.scus3ion in 1933 in tlhe Legislative 
Assembly and 1 had to study the subject. The third advantage which 
the Japanese producer has is Statp aid. What sort of State aid is it? 

Mr. Morarji.—It may be given in various ways; they may bo given 
bounties on production, bounties on exports and so on. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Japan gives no bountie.s on exports, 

Mr. Morarji. —Judging by the results it is very difficult to believe that. 
The other thing is that whatever information the Japanese themselves 
may be publishing may be more of a propagandist nature than actual 
facts. 

Mr. Anhlrsaria. —Have you read in any hook on Japanese industry that 
Japan gives bounties on exports? 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes. Various books say that in various ways help is 

given to the industry by the State; that is why I have mentioned State 
aid. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Low freight charges, how do they affect you. Suppose 
there w-ere no freight charges? 

Mr. Morarji. —My submission is that freight charges form a very 

important part of the c.i.f. cost of any impoided article. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —What do you mean by very important; wlhat percentage? 

Mr. Morarji. —Practically on the art silk goods, all the way from Japan 
to this place, between the f.o.b, and c.i.f. price of art silk there will be 

a difference of half an anna per yard, so on real silk fabrics it cannot 

be less than 10 to 12 per cent. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Whnt is the f.o.b. price of Japanese real silk fabrics? 

Mr. Mora.rji. —Bs. 2 per inommc so about Tl,s, 8 iier pound. 
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Mr. Aiiklraarla. —Tho freight would fie about 10 per cent, of Its. 8? 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes, 12 annas. When we import anything from Europe 
they calculate 1.5 per cent, for freight and packing charges so 10 per cent, 
that we have calculated from Japan is very low. 

Mr. Ankle.s-aria. —-Because Japan sells at a lower price than the Indian 
price you call that dumpingp 

Mr. Morarji. —Dumping is a word which is used to describe those import.s 
which we think are imported at a price which does not pay tho foreign 
manufacturer to sell under normal conditions. 

Mr. Ankle.aaria, —Do you know the system of two markets. You havo 
been talking of mass production in Japan; what the Japanese producer 
does is this. He carries on mass production and sells at a certain pri <;0 
to the home consumer which is higher than the export price. 

Mr. Morarji. —And that exactly is the meaning of dumping. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is a legitimate trade practice to sell to tho homo 
c;onsumer at a higher price than to the foreign consumer in order to 
increase mass production and thereby lower overhead charges. 

Mr. Morarji. —That sort of practice can only be carried on with the 
connivance of Government, only if Government agrees in that, because that 
means that flio people in Japan who buy the fabric are taxed to that 
extent. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The State does nothing; it is done by the trade 
organization. I 

Mr. Morarji. —We wish conditions in India were siach that we could 
do it, that Government would allow us to sell at a higher price in India 
to enable us to export at a lower price to other countric.s. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say handloora products sell at a lower price, 

Mr. Morarji. —Yes; I just gave yon an example that they can sell 
cheaper. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What about Poona weavers? For instance the Poona 
people havo been weaving saris: do I take it that Poona weavers are 
able to sell saris cheaper than mill saris? 

Mr. Morarji .—Yes, class for cla.sa. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They sell at a higher price and complain that prices 
are unreraiinerative. 

Mr. Morarji. —That is news to me. Looking at tho present organisation 
of the industry it ought not to be so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell me approximately the percentage of 
smuggled goods with which legitimate trade has to compete? 

Mr. Morarji. —It is very difficult to guess tihe figure, but if wc can 
find out tho figures of population of the Kathiawar States .and the popula¬ 
tion round about Pondichery we can get an idea of the extent to which 
India is served by smuggled goods. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are smuggled goods sold in the Bombay market? 

Mr. Morarji. —They are, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it an appreciable quantity? 

Mr. Morarji .—No, hut Bombay serves a very large market; Bombay 
serves Kathiawar .and other part.s and those parts are served by smuggled 
goods, so the Bombay city market is not the only criterion, and to that 
extent the complaint of tlhe Bombay merchants is iustifie.d. 

Presiiterif . —The cost that you have given on tho last page is for georgette. 
Wh.at would he the difference between georgette and crope? 

Mr. Morarji .—There will ho a slight difference. I will give you that 
.and also for art silk. 

President .—How do the Kutch Chtton Mills compete with goods cojning 
into CuLch State from Japan? 
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Mr. Morarji .—I am also interested in. that firm. They cannot compete. 

President. —Does the State not levy British Indian duties? 

Mr. Morarji .—^Formerly it was only 7| per cent., but it has been since 
raised to 25 per cent. But even then we found it impossible to compete 
with the result that we had to close down. At present the duty on silk 
fabrics is 15 per cent. The State is absolutely against this practice of 
smuggling but just as the British Government cannot help smuggled goods 
passing through the land frontiers so also the State cannot detect smuggling. 

President .—Can the State send those imported goods into British India? 

Mr. Morarji, —No, It is not the Kutch merchants themselves; 1 have 
made enquiries and find that it is the merchants from British India who 
make purchases in Kut<;h and somehow manage to send It to British India 
although there is a Chstoms barrier and evade tlie duty. How they 
manage to do it I do not know. 
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24. GOVERNMENT OF H. H. THE MAHARAJA OF KASHMIR. 

(1) Evidence of Mr. RENE PEYCHAUD, Director of Sericulture, 
Kashmir, and Mr. T. C. WAZIR, Director of Sericulture, 
Jammu, recorded at Simla on Wednesday, the 7th Septem- 

her, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Peycliaud, you are Director of Sericulture, Kashmir. 

Mr. Peyvhaiid. —Yes. 

President, —Mr. Wazir, you are Director of Sericulture, Jammu. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, Before you proceed with the oral examiuatiou I 
desire to make a .statement on two particular jxiints, one is aiiont the 
Board’s visit to Kashmir and the other is with regard to the protection 
enjoyed by the industry. It apiiears that there is some misunderstanding 
with regard to the State monopoly existing in Kashmir, it is believed 
that the State is making enourmous profits out of the industry and that 
there exists what is known as sweated labour. We are very anxious to 
remove this ‘ notion ’. Nothing would have been more useful in this 
connection than a visit of the Board to Kashmir. We maintain that 
with due regard to all the circumstances of the case we have been paying 
a fair remuneration to tho rearers and reelers before the depression in 
its worst form started. The depression has forced us to reduce the price 
of cocoons to uneconomic levels, Becently we have started regulating the 
wages of labourers and the price of cocoons according to the financial 
results of the woi-king of the industry. Both these classes of labour stand 
to gain in case the industry makes a profit as a result of protection. 
Though we have acceded to the Board’s request to give oral evidence 
in Simla, we must I'espoctfully poiut out that the Board will never have 
a correct idea of what tho various figures submitted by us indicate unless 
they visit Kashmir and study the position of the industry as it is to-day. 
As regards protection wc want to make it perfectly clear that the industry 
has up till now never enjo 3 ’ed protection in the sense of the term as 
generally understood. We were given a duty on tho basis of the safe¬ 
guarding of the Industries Act and that fell short by annas 6 a pound 
as compared with that estimated by the Board on this very basis. It 
has fallen short by further 6 annas a lb. as compared with what was 
found necos.sar.y for the purpose of realizing the fair selling price. We 
want to submit therefore that it is not strictly correct to say that the 
industiy is a protected one. Tho duty has only helped the Government 
to obtain an increa.se in Customs duties as will be seen from tho imports 
of the last five years. The indu.stry has not derived any substantial benefit 
from, the protection granted. The result has been that the industry has 
further deteriorated and to-day it is in need of greater protection than 
has been the case in 1933. The Board therefore will understand that the 
present demand of the industry for a higher protection than that recom¬ 
mended by the Board of 1933 i.s not unjustifiable nor unfair. 

President .—The statement whiidi you have just made on behalf of your 
Oovernmont deals with points which are likely to occur in the course of 
your oral evidence. T proposo to di.scu.ss them a.s they come up. I ttiink 
that would be the best way of tackling them. I am very glad that 
you have |)laced at tho very outset the points which are really important 
from your point of view. Before I take up the replies to the seriiniltural 
questionnaire, I want to draw your attention to the fact that we have 
not received any reply with regard to the handloom industry, T under¬ 
stand from His Highness’ Government that their replies to certain questions 
will follow. May I know whether they have already forwarded them? 

Mr. Wazir .—We hope to be able to reply to that to-morrow. I have 
wired to the Government on the subject. 
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give oral evidence? 

Mr. Wazir. —No. 

President. —You will not be in a position to give evidence on behalf of 
His Highness’ Government on the question of handloom industry, 

Mr. Wazir. —The handloom industry in the State is the concern of tho 
Director of Industries. ,We are only concerned with the sericultural 
industry. 

President, —The Director of Industries, Kashmir State, has not como 
along with tho representatives of tho sericultural industry to Simla, 

Mr. Wazir. —No, not to our knowledge. 

President. —I take it that both of you represent the views of His 
Highness’ Government. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —In order to facilitate our work I will jirst run through tho 
replies to the questionnaire with you and see if there are any questions 
that arise out of them. You have supplied various costs and details in 
reply to different questions on a niaund basis. I would like you if it is 
possible to convert tho.se figures on a ponnd basis for the purpose of 
comparison. 

Mr. Wazir. —Figures have been given in maunds or kilogrammes. We 
have also worked out these figures in lbs. as far as it was possible during 
the short time at our disposal. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In the last enquiry you were asked by the President 
and Members of the Board to give your figures in lbs. 

Mr. Wazir, —Last time we gave our figures in maunds. 

Mr. Anlilesaria. —You were asked both by the President and Members 
to give them in lbs. 

Mr. Wazir. —I don’t remember. 

President. —As regards your reply to quesstion 1, the first paragraph 
deals with the pre.sent position of the industry and how far the industry 
has been able to realise in Ka.shmir the fair selling price. Your point 
is that you have not been able to get above Its, 5 per Jh. 

Mr, Peycha'iid. —That is what we are getting at present. 

President. —Though the Tariff Board fixed the fair selling price of 
filature silk as Its, 6-10-9? 

Mr, Peychiiud. —That is correct. 

Mr. Wazir. —During the last 5 years it was only for a short time and 
for a small quantity that we could get a price which was a little above 
or about Rs. 6-10-9. 

President. —What is the recent price that you have been able to obtain? 

Mr, Peyehand. —The last price for our best quality—Lotus brand—-was 
Rs. 5 per lb. 

President. —What month was it? 

Mr. Peyehand. —In the month of June. ' 

President. —Is that the net price? 

Mr. Peyehand. —fe-factory price—for a sufficiently large quantity of 
about 50,000 lbs. 

President. —That will differ from the miirket price, which will include 
commission and freight. 

Mr. Peyehand. —Yes. Rs. 5 is rai-factory price. 

President. —I don’t like to put to you tho questions which I ,nnd my 
colleagues asked you on the last occasion. I would like to inquire about 
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the progress made during the 5 years of protectivfe'i,,period. To ascertain 
that it is better that I should start from the very beginning—first 
mulberry, then cocoons and then the costs of silk. 

Mr. Peycha'ud. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the number of people engaged in sericulture, 
the figures given in the last Tariff Board Report (page 21) stopped in 
1915-16. In the Written Evidence Volume we have got figures from 1915-16 
right up to 1931-32. Is that correct P • , 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Yes. 

President. —In 1931-32 the number of rearers was 30,836 whereas in 
1936-37, the number has increased to 44,910. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —The number of rearers has increased since the last Tariff 
Board enquiry. 

President. —With regard to Jammu, I don’t think we have a similar 
statement. 

Mr. Wazir. —You will find it on pages 100 to 105. 

President. —I'otal number of hands employed? 

Mr. Wazir. —Quite. In that confidential note on our raw silk industry 
w<liich wo have submitted, wo give figures for Jammu sericulture also. 

President. —What is the figure for Jammu? 

Mr, Wazir. —Tlie figure for 1931-32 is 7,598 and to-daj' it is 7,346. 

President. —So thero is a slight increase in the number of rearers? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to reeling this also includes sorters; that means 
the whole establishment of the filature? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —They are all W'^hnical labour. 

President. —The daily attendance of labour is 1,607. last time it was 1,707. 
There ha.s been a reduction of 100 people? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —That is right. 

President. —So labour is steadily going down? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Yes, since 1917-18. 

President. —It was higher in 1920-21. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —The highest was in 1928-29 before depression started, 

President. —Since then it has been steadily going down. With regard 
to Jammu what was the figure? 

Mr. Wazir. —The higihest was in 1930-31; at present it is 202 roughly. 
Last time it was 248'6 in 1931-32. 

President. —Can you tell me why the number of rearers have increased? 
That implies that production also increased? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Some years ago when the silk industry was flourishing 
we were distributing something like 44,000 to 45,000 ozs. of seed a year 
and at that time the number of rearers was much higher than what it 
is at present. Our number of rearers was 48,328 in 1928-29 and 49,200 in 
1929-30. Then we had to drop all of a sudden to 31,000 ozs. in 19,31-32. 
It meant that about 19,(X)0 of our rearers did not get seed simply because 
we had to cut down the seed .supply. 1 found that it was not a good policy 
not to give any work to the rearers so I have reduced the quantity of 
supply to indii iduals and given it to a larger number .so as to keep all 
the rearers working though on a small scale. 

President. —That means individual rearers would get less money but 
all rearers would bo kept employed? 

Mr. Pei/rha.ud. —Yes. 

President. —What is the average reduction you would calculate on 
this basis? 
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Mr. Pevchaud. —About 30 per cuiil. was reduced. 

Mr. Wazir. —In this connection we have to bring to jour notice another 
factor and that is that the distribution of seed may be eitlier tlun or 
thick. If the distribution is thin, then we get a better outturn from 
the rearing. 

President. —I will discuss with you what is a fair wage and wliab 
is the fair earning of a rearer when I come to the cost of cocoons. My 
idea is to find out how much reduction in the shape of money has taken 
place per individual rearer as a re.sult of the increase in their number. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Number of rearers alone is not an index to tile piogress 
of the industry. Sometimes what hapiiens is, we distribute say 40,000 oks. 
of silk worms among 30,000 rearers. ...... 

President. —I would like you to answer this question at a little later 
stage for tfae simple reason that I would take it up when 1 discuss the 
que.stion of production of silk, as this has a relation to the question alwut 
W’hy the Kashmir Government are not distributing more ounces of seed 
when there are more roarers. That will depend on the production of raw 
silk. 

Mr. Wazir. —On this question of the earnings of a rearer 1 wi.sh to point 
out that a rearer taking only half an ounce of seed may give us an outtuvii 
of cocoons which will entitle (him to the saute remuneration as a man 
taking one ounce. 

President.- —You will not deny that the earning capacity to-day lia.s 
gone down as a result of this thin distribution as you call it. 

Mr. Peycha-iid. —On the whole certainly. 

President. —The question is what should be the minimum nmnber of 
seeds or ounces of seed to be given to the rearer in order to give full 
satisfaction? T will have to comiiare it'Vifch what the position is in oilier 
provinces. That is why I said I will postpone the question now. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —May I just know when you started this thin distribu¬ 
tion? 

Mr. Wazir. —It is not at any particular time. We aim at thin distribu¬ 
tion because if a man gets less seed ho gets more coooon.s. The idea 
has been there all along, but the degree to which it has been enforced 
has varied from time to time. ' 

President. —With regard to the other point “ Permanent staff of the 
department ” what do you mean by that? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Directors, Deputy Directors, Assistant Directors, office 
staff, etc., everything is there. 

Preside-nt. —Every person who has got to do anything with sericulture? 

Mr. Wazir. —Everybody who gets fixed monthly pay whether gazetted 
or non-gazetted. 

President. —All these men are directly or indirectly engaged in seri¬ 
culture ? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. We can give you details (statement handed in). 

President. —I am considering the statement given in answer to ques¬ 
tion 23, the staff and estahlishraent figure. What about these G-tSt? 
This is .staff which is practically controlling the industry on behalf of 
Government. 

Mr. Wazir. —These are daily wage men who are permanently employed 
throughout the year for looking after mulberry plantations in the valley. 
They work the whole year round hut are employed on daily wages. 

1‘vesident. —The dift'erenco between permanent and temporary staff is 
that the permanent staff gets provident fund and pension? 

Mr. Xrri-ir.—There is no pension in the s<?i'icultural department but 
there is a G. P. Fund. i 
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Mr. Anhlemrra. —Would you include lambardars in your permanent 
establishment? 

Mr. Wazir. —No, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There is no permanent staff in Jammu? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, there is, but the lambardars are not included in it. 

President. —There is a distinction between temporary and permanent 
staff ? 

Mr. Wazir. —There is. These dte daily wage people. 

President. —May I have a copy of your administration report? 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes, we will send you one. 

President. —The whole establishment—salaries, travelling allowance and 
everything—is debited half to silk and half to cocoons? J am talking of 
rearing and reeling (pages 16-16 and 20-21). You will find an item “ Rearing 
requisites and temporary technical supervision Then you have got “ Half 
salary of gazetted staff ”, then you have got “ half establishment charges ” 
then ” Travelling allowance ”, then “ Stationery and tents ”, then “ half 
postage and telegram charges ”. Look at page 20; the heads are the same 
as here. I want to understand ‘how these figures have been allocated. Let 
us first take Jammu. How is the allocation made and on what basis? 
Let us take the first item “ Rearing requisites and temporary technical 
supervision ”. 

Mr. Peychmid. —We are providing a number of supervisors on daily 
wage for the supervision of roarings. 

President. —That is over and above the figure of 117? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, They are only engaged for the rearing season. 

president. —How many are they? 

Mr. IFttzir.—The number varies. 

President. —I must get some idea as to how much the State is .spending 
on rearing requisito.s because this has got a bearing on the cost of production 
of cocoons. I want the establishment to be entirely separated from 
requisites. You said on the last occasion that the cost of appliances was 
negligible because the State was bearing it. Will you siqiply me the 
details ? 

Mr. Wazir. —The fact of the matter is that the sericultural departments 
in the two provinces are Government departments. We have got our budget 
and fund.s are provided under various heads and expenditure is incurred 
under those heads. First comes the gazetted staff. There is the Director 
and then the Assistant Director. This is the gazetted staff. 

President. —That will come under half salary, 

Mr. Wazir. —Half of this amount will be debited to reeling and rearing. 
That wdll give yon a clear idea of the whole thing and then there is the 
office establishment. I am speaking of Jammu only. 

President. —Mr, Wazir, I am now confining myself to Jammu. 

Mr. Wazir. —Half of the office establishment is debited to the reeling 
and half to rearing. 

President. —That means under the head ‘ Establishment charges ’. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —The figure is for 1936-37, 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —You have not given me. figures for 1937-38. 

Mr. TFo.zir.^No, that is because the year is still running. Our financial 
year ends b,y the middle of October. 

President. —The Board must have the very latest figures. Octoh('r, 1937, 
is a very old figure compared to the present conditions. I want you to 
supply me 1938 figures as far as you can. 
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Mr, I'eychand.—Wti could give them after the close of the year? fho 
com'plete accounts will not be compiled by tAie end of Octobei'j but wo can 
give you an estimate. 

Freddeikt. —You have sent mo figures up to 1930-37 and I want (iguics 
for 1937-3^. 

Mr. Wazir. —'Yes. 

rresident. —The figure is Rs. 5,160. 

Mr. Wazir.—Yes, for last year. 

President, —And it is divided into half. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President.—I will ask the details afterwards. I am just understanding 
the position. 

Mr. lYazir.—Then there is the filature section whicli goes entirely to 
reeling. 

President. —ft doesn’t come hero. 

Mr. Wnzir.—lt is not divided. Mulberry section goes to rearing. 

President. —What page is it? 

Mr, Wozir.—Page 18. 

President. —Tt is again establishment. 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes, but mulberry section. 

President. —Where is thi.s shown? 

Mr. lYasir.—That is included in half establishment debited in tho 
rearing statement. 

President. —That means another Its. 1.3,482. 

Mr. Wazir. —Are you taking page 15? 

President. —I am taking pages 17 and 18. You show Rs. 5,160. 

Mr. Wazir.—That is the office section w-hich is divided equally between 
reeling and rearing branches, that is the silk and the cocoons. 

Fresidentj —You understand my point. I am saying here the heading 
is half establishment charges. Half establishment charges according to 
you consist of two items One is the establishment which is given as 
Rs, 5,160 and another is Rs. 13,482, am I right? 

Mr. Wazir.—Yes. The other half of this is Rs. 14,937 for the mulberry 
section. 

President. —^This is numher 3. 

Mr. Wuzir.—I am afraid I have not made myself quite clear. We have 
got an office establishment and what is spent on this would he divided 
equally between roaring and reeling. For inst.anee we spent this Rs, 5,160 
on office establishment. Half of it will be debited to reeling and ball will 
be debited to rearing. Then there is the filature section which goes entirely 
to reeling. There is the mulberry section which goi's entirely to rearing. 

President.—Half of Rs. 5,160 and halt of Rs. 13,482 and Rs. 14,937, is 
tliat correct? 

Mr. Wazir.—Half of this Rs. 13,482 will bo debited to reeling. 

President.—Ijeavo tho reeling aside. I am now talking of rearing. Ts 
that a correct statement to make or not? Half of Rs. 5,160 should be 
debited to rearing. 

Mr. Wazir.—Yes. 

President. —What about Rs. 14,937? 

Mr. Wazir.—The whole of that goes to rearing. You have taken half 
of this gazetted salary. 

President.—That comes under a separate heading. 

Mr. Wazir.—Yes. 
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I'rcuident.—X am uow talking of half estahliKhment. Let us take reeling, 
haling, etc. , 

Mr, Wazir. —Under this head expenditure relating to wages of labourers, 
payment for water, electricity and purchase of rearing material is debited. 
President. —Let us take roaring only. 

il/r. Wazir. —Bearing only is Bs. 1,000. This is shown in the cost state¬ 
ment on page 15, rearing lequisites and technical supervision. 

President. —There are no rearing requisites at all. 

Mr. Wazir. —Tt is actually the expenditure incurred on rearing requisites 
and temporary technical supervision. 

President.—¥or 1950-07 the figure under rearing requisites and temporary 
technical supervision is shown as Es. 709. 

Mr. Wazir. —It is not neces-sary that the whole money provided in the 
budget should be spent. Bs. 1,000 is the provision made in the budget. 
President. —You have again to revise the figures. 

Mr. Wazir. —No. 

President. —All these figures are actuals? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —Those are budget estimates? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. Thi,s is only to exjdain how we are debiting expendi¬ 
ture umler all the heads. These arc the actual figures given here. 

President. —I must have some comparative basis. If there is any 
retrenchment, it must be shown. I cannot get an idea of how many men 
have been sent away. 

Mr. TFa^ir.—Yes. 

President, —This is a lump sum. 

Mr. Wazir. —These figures that we have given you are actuals. 1 have 
details of expenditure under each of these heads. 

President. —That is the whole point. 

Mr. Wazir. —What I wish to submit in this connection is that it is a 
matter of sorting out the expenditure, because for instance this rearing 
and temporary technical supervision expenditure is incurred throughout 
the year and we will have to sort cut for each head a largo number of 
items in order to show what is spent actually on the purchase of copper 
sulphate and other things separ.ately. 

President. —You are basing your cost of cocoons on all those items and 
the Board must he satisfied that every item that is connected with the 
cost is fully justified. T cannot make out anything from the lump suras. 

Mr. Wazir. —In the statement I have given you, I have got one heading, 

‘ Bearing and local seed ’, that is in Kashmir. That is an item composed 
of a large number of sub-heads. 

President. —You realise the Board’s difficulty. I cannot take everything 
for granted unless I am able to check. 

Mr. Wazir. —Don’t you think that when we take all these items and 
take the actual expenditure incurred, it will give you a correct idea 
of what the cost on the whole has been. If we were to give details for 
one year, would that do? 

President. —Y_es. 

Mr. TUazir.—We might in that case try and get the complete details. 
Presid.ent. —Let me first of all explain that the Tariff Board never takes 
any figures for granted. I can never take all these costs as correct for 
the simple rea.son that some of the items should not have been in the 
cost of cocoons and somo of the items ought to be reduced. Suppose 1 
Come to that conclusion that the statements submitted by the Government 
is on the high side, I have got no data to go upon in order to see whether 
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every item is justifLable. That is my difficulty. For instance you have not 
given me the statement according to what the Board wanted. If you 
had done so, that would have facilitated the matter very much. Look 
at question 23. It is very simple and if you had replied according to that, 
then it would have been all right for comparative purposes. But I undor- 
stand your system is different, because there are no rearers independent 
of the State and the rearers have not to incur anything with regard to 
the cost of seed and mulberry. Therefore when you give nu! an indirect 
method of arriving at tlie cost of cocoons, it is very diffieult for me to 
check those figures without the details. 

Mr. Wazir. —There is this difficulty of sorting out all these items. 

Vresident. —Take Question No. 2.3. The reply given is one that I cannot 
understand. 

Mr. Wazir. —Last time also we explained the difficulty. 

President. —Last time you have seen the criticism of the Board in the 
report. If you look at the report, you will find that the figures were 
said to he excessive. 

Mr. Wazir. —When we come to that, we will have to .say something about 
that. 

President. —^You say the cost of seed is nil, the cost of food for worms 
is nil and the cost of appliandbs is nil. I want to understand what the 
rearens spend. 

Mr. Wazir, —For the rearers it is nil. 

President.—I am talking of the rearers. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have got to bear in mind the fact that the industry 
in the State is run on different lines. 

rve.ndeni ,—^Because you say it is run on different lines, and the whole 
expenditure is borne by Government that I want the details to be sub¬ 
mitted to the Board. I am not satisfied with the lump shown here, because 
I cannot check I want to get the details. You have given me Rs. 2-8. 
T want the details of these items:—Rearing requisites and temporary 
technical supervision, half salary of gazetted staff, half salary of establish¬ 
ment charges, h.alf postage and telegram charges and fire, insurance, sorting 
and baling charges, travelling allowance, stationary and depreciation. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The same requirement of the Board was pointed out 
to you at the last enquiry. 

Mr. Wazir. —Ws explained the difficulty then. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—AnA you explain in the same manner to-day. 

President. —I have already told you the point of view of the Board. 
It is for tVio Government representatives to give us as much information 
as they can. 

Mr. Wazir.--1 will see how far we can supply the figures later on. 

PresirZenf.—Shall we proceed with Question No. .3? 

Mr. Peychaud. —From the statements you were looking through just now 
you can find out whether we have made any progress in the last five ye.ars 
or not. Five years ago, the cost of production per maund of cocoons was 
Rs, 22-1 and now it is Rs. 21-15. 

President. —That is practically the same. 

Mr. Peyehand. —Yes, 

President. —Even if that is so, I am not satisfied th.at further reductions 
could not ha.ve been made. My point is what would he the present day 
cost. In order to arrive at the fair selling price tor the raw silk industry, 
the Board first arrives at the fair selling price of cocoons which form the 
raw material for the reeling industry and in order to sec what the fair 
selling price ought to he for cocoons wo take the costs which the roarer 
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has to incur in this connection. Your view is that the rearer does not 
incur anything or very little and the Government incur all the expenditure. 

Mr. reychaud. —Yes. 

I'rasidcnt. —That is why I want to see the details of Government expendi¬ 
ture. 

Mr. Peychaud. —In most cases the sorting of cocoons or the charge 
for the sorting of cocoons will be debited to reeling whereas in our case 
we charge it to tihe rearing. The difference between us and other industries 
is this. We give the filatures cocoons ready for reeling. 

President. —I could make comparisons if 1 get the details. At present 
1 am very much handicapped. I cannot arrive at the cost of Kashmir 
cocoons. That is my difficulty. As Kashmir is producing exclusively filature 
silk it is important for the Board to know the actual cost of production. 
If you like, you can supply us later. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —On page 3 you say that the number of people benefited 
by the industry amounts to about 40,000 in the province of Jammu. How 
many temporary hands are at present employed in Jammu .P Can you give 
me that figure? 

Mr. Wazir. —Relating to reeling? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Wazir. —Last year we had only 10 or 11. It is not a very large 
number, 

PvesideMt. —Still we must have the exact figure. 

Mr. Wazir. —I shall give accurate details. Though they are employed 
only for the season, they have been included to .show the total number of 
Ijeoplo benefited by the industry in the province of Jammu, 

President. —This does not give me a correct idea. 

Mr. Wazir. —Quite. 

President. —The permanent staff of the Department will be 117 + 10 in 
the case of Jammu and .347 + 84 in the case of Kashmir. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. Under roaring it is put as “ rearers and others” in 
the case of .lammu. It means rearers, larabardars and girdawars or 
supervisors. The.se people also are benefited by the industry. 

President, —Here again there is confusion. These figures given by you 
do not represent exclu.sively rearers. 

Mr. Wazir, —In the case of Jammu they include a small number of 
girdawars and lambardars. It is for that reason that we have said 
“ rearers and others 

President. —^Will you jilease separate them. For comparison when I 
gave you the figure 7,598 a.s the number of rearers employed from October 
1931 to September 1932, you did not make that statement at that time. 
Now you have given us the number of rearers and others as 7,84G. I'hi.s 
does not represent only the rearers. It has got to be reduced to arrive 
at the actual number of rearers. 

Mr. Wazir. —The question is how many people are ((7l entirelv (1/) 
partly dependent upon (i) silkworm rearing (ii) reeling for their livelihood. 

President. —Plea.se understand I am not questioning your replies. I 
am repeatedly telling you that T want separate figures for rearers exclusive 
of others. That is the only point. 

Mr. IFrtztr.—Yes. 

President. —“ Others ” means the staff of the Government. Lambardars 
are tlie people employed by Government for sericultural work. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —No. The lambardar in Ka.shmir is 99 times out of 100 
a roarer also. 
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AJr. Wazir .—The small number of girdawars and lambardars whom we 
have included are people benefited by the industry. 

I'resideat. —What is their duty? 

Mr. Wazir .—The duty of a lambardar in connection with Tearing is 
to see to the needs of the rearer. 

Preddent. —Are these lambardars paid by Government? 

Mr. Peifchaud .—Separate payments are not made to them as lambardars. 
Tho Sericultural Gepartment is paying a certain percentage as commission. 
The lambardars are revenue officers of the State. 

President. —They are salaried officers of Government. 

Mr. Peychand, —Yes. 

President. —Where is tho expenditure shown? 

Mr. Peychaud. —They are not appointed as lambardars for the Seri¬ 
cultural Department. What we do is we give them a small commission of 
1 or 2 per cent, over the price of cocoons. In case the outturn is less 
than 30 seers per ounce we give them 1 per cent. If it is more tlian 
that, simply an additional lump sum is paid. They are not our cniployeos. 

President. —Are there supervisors? 

Mr. Peychaud. —They supervise to a certain extent. That is why we 
give them a commission. 

President. —Where is the commission shown on page 15? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Under the price of cocoons. 

President. —It should not be included under the price of cocoons. If 
they are part of the .staff, the expenditure incurred on their account should 
be shown under supervision. 

Mr. Wazir. —In the case of Jammu, lambardars are paid for the services 
that tliey render in regard to sericulture, that is for rearing work. They 
help the rearers by providing them with accommodation and also sometimes 
leaves. 

President. —^How much is the amount? 

Mr. WazAr. —That is included in the price of cocoons. 

President. —That is included in the price paid to rearers. 

Mr, Wazir .—That means the price of cocoons, 

Pre.sident. —That does not go to the rearer. That is the price paid 
for supervision. You cannot put that under price paid to rearers. The 
price paid to roarers goes to different people. This is supervision charge 
paid by Government. I 

Mr. Wazir, —We shall give you separate figures. 

Pre.sident. —You will also give luo separate figures for rearers and others. 

Mr. Woair.—Yes. 

President. —^What about the ten temporary people? Separate them also. 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes. 

President. —How did you arrive at the figure of 40,000 people who are 
dependent on the sericultural industry? 

Mr. Wazir. —First of all we took the number of people engaged in the 
industry under various heads ; — 

Rearing . , . * s » . . . 7,846 

Reeling 202 

Permanent staff . s . . 117 


Total 


8,165 
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Taking each family as comprising of 4 or 6 memberSj we have arrivGdl 
at this figure. 

President. —That is not a correct statement to make. I am talking 
of the rearers and reelera and not the staff. The staff figure has got 
to be deducted. 

Mr. Peychaud. —They are also employed in the industry. 

President. —They do not depend exclusively on the industry? 

Mr. Peychmid. —They do. 

President. —You say that the supervising staff is not exclusively employed 
on sericulture. They are only working part time. 

Mr. Peychaud. — If you are talking of Kashmir, they are not included 
in this number. 

Presidents —They are included in the case of Jammu. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —Again you say “ reelers, sorters, etc ”. You must make this 
point clear. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Coolies employed for handling the goods are also included. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have turners, sorters, knotters and all classes of labour. 

President. —I will give you the heads and you tell mo whether there 
is any other head apart from these: —^Reelers, Cookers, Knotters, Boiler 
men, Fuel and cocoon coolies, 

Mr. Wazir. —There are no silk waste cleaners and silk cleaners in the 
list you read out. 

Mr. Peychaud, —In the Mysore list there is no mention of sorters. 

President. —What do you mean exactly by “ sorters ”P 

Mr. Peychaud. —Those who grade the cocoons are sorters. 

President. —Are knotters separate? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The term “ cocoon graders ” makes it clearer. 

President.—As regards Kashmir, how did you arrive at the figure of 
2 lakhs? ,ls it on the same basis as in Jammu? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We added the figures given under the three heads and 
arrived at the number of families. We took each family to bo consisting 
of 4 or 5 members and multiplied the total number of families by that 
figure. 

President. —In reply to question 2, you say that sale agencies on the 
Continent have been discontinued. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Does it mean that you have given up those markets 
altogether P 

Mr. Peychaud. —So far as raw silk goes, we are not now exporting 
anything to Europe. 

President. —No attempts have been made to retain those markets? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The prices are not what they should bo. Further we 
get a market almost at our door and so we have not worried about European 
markets. 

President. —Are you able to dispose of your whole outturn in the Indian 
market ? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. Formerly we could not sell the whole of our output 
in India. 

President. —I was just telling you whether it would not be advisable 
to keep yourself in touch with foreign markets. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We are in touch with them. High grade silk waste goes 
out. 


27 
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President, —Have you sent any silk waste to BangaloreP 1 understand 
that there is a spun silk factory. 

Mr. Peychaud. —They wrote to us for samples and prices but they 
did not like our prices. 

President, —What was the price that you gave? 

Mr. Peyc/iaurf.—According to dilferent grades we charged different 
prices. 

President. —Could you toll us the prices quoted by you? 

Mr. Peychaud, —That was sometime ago. 

President."What would bo the price to-day at which you would be 
prepared to sell silk waste? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Rs. 1-2 per lb. for high class quality. 

President. —Delivered at the factory? 

Mr. Peychaud. —fe-factory. 

President. —It means Rs. 1-8. 

Mr. Peychaud. —If you take it to Bangalore it will of course be very 
expensive. 

President. —They are getting filature waste at about 10 to 12 annas. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Mr. Silva told me about that. 

Mr. Waeir. —Our waste is superior. 

President. —^.If it is superior, what price are you able to get in foreign 
market ? 

Mr. Wazir. —At the last sale it fetehed 2s. 2d, 

President. —Is it also ea-faetory? 

Mr. Wazir. —Home market price. 

President. —What will be your ra-factory price? 

Mr. Peychaud. —About Rs. 1-2. 

President. —Docs it form the bulk of your silk waste or is it only a 
small proportion? 

Mr. Peychaud. —There are several kinds of silk waste 

President. —The one that you gave ina is the best. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —What percentage does it represent? On page 18 you gavo 
a statement about the production of raw silk and silk waste. The first 
column gives the total quantity of law silk. 

Mr, Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —The second column shews the silk waste. But you have not 
shown the different qualities of silk waste. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We can give you figures separately. 

Mr. Wazir. —Wo have given separate figures for Jammu. 

Mr. Peychand.—We have given you the total. 

President. —I want to know whether I can take Rs. 1-2 as the average 
realised price for your silk waste? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The average price is given in the silk statement. There 
is a certain amount of waste which we sell at half an anna a pound. 

Pre.sident.—That is why I want you to give it to us separately. Tho 
price of Sarnakh waste is Rs. 1-2 whereas your average price is As. 7-4; 
the lowest is As. 6-5. 

Mr. Peychaud.—Wc have so many different qualities that it is rather 
difficult. 

Pre.fident.—As. 7-4 appear.s to be rather on the low side; filature silk 
waste should not bo sold at that average price. 
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Mr. Feychaud, —We have a quality which we sell as low as half an anna, 
per pound. 

President. —1 can check the Jammu figures but I cannot check Kashmir 
figures. I understand from your replies that you have changed the system 
of selling raw silk in .India. When was this done? 

Mr. Peychaud.—A.i the end of 1936 or beginning of 1936. 

President. —How does this system work? 

Mr. Peychaud. —^This is much more satisfactory. We pnt the silk on 
the market, usually forward sales. We get offers either from big merchants 
or actual consumers and then we get a price which suits us and we sell 
it to them. 

President. —They fill up tenders? 

Mr. Peychcmd. —They respond to tenders we issue and we sell to them 
and give them a short monopoly for three or four months if any firm comes 
forward and buys the whole of our output. We want to take advantage 
of the market otherwise they may become nervous. We give a sort of 
monopoly to these people. 

President. —Have you given a sort of monopoly? 

Mr. Peychcmd. —Yes; we are at present under a double monopoly, one 
with Mr, Chinoy for “ Lotus ” and the other for “ Tulip ” with Messrs. 
Thakur I>as Ghummal and Yeaaram Khusiharam Multam merchants. 

President. —Do the prices of Jamimi silk differ from those of Kashmir 
silk? You are Mr. Wazir also selling under tender? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, we issue tender notice to all the principal customers 
and give them details of the stuff available for sale. Generally every 
quarter we issue such notices; we the offers and then decide. 

President. —Generally you would accept the highest offer. 

Mr. Wazir. —Generally we sell to the highest bidder. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Unless there is very strong reason against it. It some¬ 
times happens that a high tender comes forward for a small quantity just 
upset the market. 

President. —The importer or a merchant can only offer you the market 
price ruling at that time because he has got to sell in competition with 
the imported article. When you sell it by tender it does not take into 
consideration the cost of production. ; 

Mr. Peychaud. —Certainly not. 

President. —Therefore if you accept a higher tender it does not necessarily 
mean that you are able to realise the full cost. Could you give a state¬ 
ment of the sales effected since 1936-36 and the quantities sold? That will 
give me an idea as to how the industry is faring with regard to the 
tender system. 

Mr. Peychaud. —This perhaps might help you (handed in, and samples 
shown). 

President. —Is this dupion produced along with raw silk? 

Mr. Peychaud. —These are from double cocoons. 

President. —Do you reel this silk? 

Mr. Peychaud.- —On these cocoons we use a certain class of labour. I 
have been working regularly 34 basins on double cocoons. 

President. —Therefore what is given here is the whole of the production?' 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —The quantity given in 1936-37; that is the total production. 

Jlfr. PeycMiud. —That will be it. 

President. —Practically the bulk of your silk is high class silk? 

Mr. Peychaud.—Most of it is high class. 

,' 27 A' 
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President. —And the average price realised in 1936-37 woulil be Rs. 5-8-4 
ex-factory. 

Mr. Peychaud. —There is our contract. 

President. —Take your answer to question 2—Expenditure in Rupees— 
iWhat exactly do you moan by expenditure in Jammu and Kaslimir. Tliis 
is for tlie whole of the sericultural department? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President .—Where is it shown on page 16 or 20? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The two together make this total. 

President. —Take 1936-37; the total is 218,396 for Jammu; how many 
items will that include? This will include rearing requisites and temporary 
technical establishment. 

Mr. Wazir. —This will include price paid to rearers, rearing requisites 
and temporary establishment, price of silk worm seed, expenditure incurred 
on mulberry plantation, rewards for good results, the whole of it with the 
exception of depreciation charges. 

President. —Let us take page 15. Shall we take the total of 1,49,161? 
Depreciation charges 2,067 be deleted; that makes Rs. 1.47,094 in the 
case of Jammu. Let us now take page 20. The total is Rs. 67,000, deduet 
depreciation charges 2,067 that makes Rs. 65,000 roughly. The figure is 
short of Rs. 6,000. Shall I take your figure? There is a very big difference 
there. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Rs. 6,56,000 —Ra, 9,065r=Rs. 6,47,000. 

President. —The other is ILs. 3,49,000—Rs. 29,0(Xf=Rs, 3,20,000. So it 
is Rs. 9,60,000 as against Rs, 3,45,000. 

Mr. Wazir. —We are wrong by how much? 

President. —Ry Rs. 1,22,000. 

Mr. Wazir. —On page 4 of the note we .say; “ To this has to be added 
•Rs. 1,50,182 on account of extra payment made during the current year 
to the rearers and factory labourers for work done in 1936-37. This has 
come out of the profits shown for 1936-37 ”. 

President. —This is not shown in this expenditure. 

Mr. WazAr. —It is there. It has to be added to the price of cocoons. 
iWe paid that. 

President. —Let us understand the position. Rs, 13,006 is for Jammu. 

Mr. Wazir. —That is for Jammn. 

President. —^Rs. 1,50,152 for Kashmir? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —Extra payment paid to the rearers and factory labourers, 
Svhoro will you show? 

Mr. Peychaud. —iTn rearing, reeling and baling. 

President. —Where will you show so far ns rearing is concerned? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Under the price of cocoons—on page 16. 

President. —How have you divided that 1,50,000 rupees? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Rs. 1,12,000 went to the rearers and Rs. 37,000 to the 
roolers. 

President. —Where will you show the amount so far as reelers are con- 
ccriiod ? 

Mr, Peychaud. —Under reeling and baling—Column 7. 

President. —You havo .shown less expenditure than wh.at you have spent. 

Mr. Pe'srcludid. —T will tell you bow. Tn 1936-37 we budgeted for 
Rs. 4,.32,000 under the bc-ad ‘ price, of eomons wliile we paid according 
to the statement on page 16 Rs. 4,91,000. That is whore the lexlra payment 
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rvcsidcnt. —You have told mo that the budget figures are not actuals 
whereas these are actuals, 

Mr. Feychaud. —Yea, 

Fresident. —You say that you paid Rs, 1,12,000 to the rearers. There 
is still a difference between this figure and the budget figure, 

Mr. Feychaud. —When wo prepare the budget we want always to be on 
the safe side. We may expoet a crop of 36,000 maunda instead get 30,000 
maunds. So much depends upon the crop. Wo can never foretell what the 
crop is going to be. 

Fresident. —I do not know whether that item Rs. 112,000 is included. 
You say that you budgeted for Bs. 4,32,000. The figure shown here on 
page 16 is Rs. 4,91,000. There is an increase of roughly Rs, 00,000. 

Mr. Feychaud. —The amount of cocoons produced is 29,900 maunds or 
practically 30,000 maunds. We first paid the rearers at the rate of Rs. 12-8 
per maund. Then when we found that we had made a profit, we paid 
at the rate of Rs. 16-4 per maund. We paid him an e.xcess of Rs. 3-12 
per maund straight away. Therefore the price of cocoons should bo 
30,000 xRs. 16-4, and that is the figure given here. 

Fresident. —I can only say that the figure is not included. 

Mr. peuahaud. —We paid the extra amount of Rs. 3-12 per maund to 
bring the price up to Rs. 16-4. This figure of Rs. 4,91,000 is the cost of 
30,000 maunds of cocoons. 

President. —In your replies somewhere you say payments were made at 
Rs. 18-12. 

Mr. Feychaud. —That was when we paid in the years of prosperity. 
Rs. 16-4 was the price we paid last year. We paid first of all at Bs. 12-8 
and since we found that we had made a profit we decided to pay hack to 
the rearers the extra sum of Rs. 3-12 per maund. 

PrMWenf.—What profit did you make in order to induce you to pay 
more to the rearers. 

Mr. Feychaud. — We made Rs. 2 lakhs and odd. 

President.—On what production? 

Mr. Feychaud. —On the working of the whole year. 

President. —And the production i? about 2 lakhs of lbs. of silk. 

Mr. Feychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Out of Rs. 2 lakhs profit you gave back Rs. 1,50,000. That 
is to say, you made a profit of only Rs. 50,000. 

Mr. Feychaud. —That is what the Government made. 

Mr. Wazir. —In this connection we have to remember that interest 
on capital has not been taken into consideration in arriving at the profit. 

President. —I am only saying that the Kashmir Government have been 
induced to part with such a big sum as Rs, 1,50,000 out of the profit of 
Rs. 2 lakhs when there is a production of 2 lakhs of lbs. 

Mr. Feychaud .— Yes. 

Fresident. —It gives you no return on the capital. 

Mr. Feychaud. —Government get very little out of it. There is no 
interest charged on capital required for working. The cost of leaf also 
has not been taken into consideration. 

President.—I think that the cost of leaf is included, 

Mr. Feychaud. —No. 

Mr. Wazir. —The cost of leaf is not included in this expenditure. 

Fresident. —I think it is included for this reason that in ordei to 
produce leaves, you must have nurseries and supervision. All th.at is 

charged. 
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M*- Peyckaud. —TVe have got 8 lakhs of trees standing in the valley. 

President. —But that costa Government nothing. 

Mr. Peychaud. —They can sell it. 

President. —There is an item “ mulberry culture expenditure ”. 

Mr. Wasir. —That is all pertaining to nurseries. 

President.—1 want to understand the various coats because they do not 
tally. That is our dilBculty. In Jammu also there is a difference of 
Rs. 6,000 and if I take Rs. 13,000 into account, there is again a shortage. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have paid Rs. 13,000 this year. 

President.—Mr. Peychaud wants me to include the amount in last year’s 
figures. 

Mr. Waiir. —The difference lies in the fact that our accounts in Jammu 
are not commercialised. They spend money during the current year but 
debit it to the preceding year. So their costa of production include the 
arreaj payments. 

President. —How can that be? 

Mr. Perchaud. —We have done that way. Last year was the year in 
which profit was made. So the expenditure should he shown against the 
profits of last year. 

President. —Why Jammu has not done that way? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It has a different system of accounting. 

Mr. Wazir. —^We debit to the year what we spend in the year. 

President. —How do you account for tho excess of Rs. 6,000? 

Mr. Wchzir. —So far as that goes, we have taken the figure of expenditure 
(page 4) from the balance sheet which is made out in the Accountant 
General’s office, viz., Rs. 2,06,6.32*8-3 plus depreciation charged for that 
year, pension contribution, etc. So far as the total e^enditure is concerned 
there is this authority, the figures having been taken froiff the balance 
sheet. In working out the cost statements we have taken the expenditure 
figures from the books in our office. 

President. —Let us take Question No. 3, You have given here the 
maximum production of cocoons and maximum production of silk if protec¬ 
tion is granted for a period of 20 years. What is the basis on which you 
have taken this into .account. For instance in Jammu it is 45,000 cocoons 
in green maunds. What has been the production of cocoons up till now? 
The highest I understand was in 1910-11. That was for Kashmir. 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —What is it for Jammu? 

Mr. Wazir. —The amount of silkworm seed distributed in ounces was 
7,598 in 1932. 

President. —I am talking of cocoons produced. On page 1(X) of the evi¬ 
dence Volume I, You have given the amount of cocoons produced in 
maunds as 7,964 which is tho highest. 

Mr. Wazir .— ^Yes. 

President. —I don’t understand how ,snch a big difference can arise and 
how you will be able to produce 45,000 maunds if protection 1.'? granted. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have taken the stock of leaf that is available for 
rearing in the province of Jammu. At present there is a large number of 
mulberry trees which are not being utilised for rearing purposes, because 
the department is not in a position to expand its activities on account of 
the depression in the market and on account of want of adequate protection 
to the industry. 

Pre.v'dent. —What about the boom period w'ben the prices were high'. 
I am taking the years from 1909 to 1938, about 30 years and I find that 
you have never exceeded this figure and there have been boom periods 
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when the prices of raw silk were very high and you havef yourself made 
lakhs of rupees in the past. 

Mr. Wixzir .—Yea, 

President. —In spite of that fact you have not been able to get anywhere 
near this figure. 

Mr. Wazir. —If you look through the figures, you will see that in 1903 
the production was only 850 maunds, then it went up to 1,000; it remained 
at about 1,600 for a few years and then went up gradually until there 
was a heavy setback in 1921-22. 

President. —;! am taking the maximum, 

Mr. Peychaud. —We were working gradually up to this maximum. 

President. —45,000 is the figure given by you which is nowhere compared 
to 7,000 which is the maximum in the depressed state. 

Mr. Peychaud. —You are quite right. The thing is that the department 
has been educating the people and bringing them up gradually. If to-morrow 
the price of silk went up to Bs, 20 a lb. the people in Jammu could double 
their production. 

President. —Will you .submit to me the years on which the State made 
profits in the raw silk indu.stryp What were these years? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Up to 1926 they made profits. 

President. —What were the number of trees at that time? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We have given in the last report the profit and loss 
in Jammu Sericulture. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There you said that you were working all right up to 
18 months previous to the last enquiry. 

Mr. Wazir. —There were years of profit and years of loss. 

■President. —Can you tell me what were the number of trees in 1926? 
Your point is that you have based the cocoon production on the number 
of trees. 

Mr. Wazir. —Existing as well as those that we will grow if there is 
adequate protection to offer necessary incentive. 

President. —I want to show you that you have not been , able to utilise 
the trees planted till 1926 when there was a boom for 5 or 10 years. How 
do you expect to utilise all the trees now ? 

Mr. Wazir. —Wo have to proceed gradually. We have to educate "the 
people. It is not only the stock of loaf that can produce cocoons. 

President. —Since how many years the raw silk industry in Kashmir 
exists. 

Mr. Wazir. —The raw silk industry in Kashmir is of very ancient 
origin. 

President. —You still require education for the rearers and reelers? 

Mr. Wazir. —That is not for Jammu province. 

President .—Where do you get your leaves from? 

Mr. Wazir, —Prom the northern part of the province. 

Presiderii. —Can trees he planted there? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. A number of trees already exists there and more 
can be planted. 

President. —I wan^ to find that out. 1 personally think that this figure 
is very much on the high side—45,000 maunds. 

Mr. Peychaud. —They have already 5,56,000 trees in Jammu. 

President. —I'o-cTay ? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —What was the number in 1926? 
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Mr. Waiir.~-A census was taken only last year and we came to know 
of the existence of this number of trees in the province of Jammu. 

President. —Let us take this figure and see how it works out. 2,000 lbs. 
of leaves are required for an ounce of seed. Is that correct? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Yes. 

President. —One ounce of seed, according to your present production, 
produces how many pounds'? 

Mr. Peychaud. —About a little more than a mound. 

Mr. Wazir. —You can take about 90 lbs. 

President. —We have taken 26^trees per ounce of seed. 

Mr. Peychaud. —You can take 20 trees. The Jammu trees are bigger 
in size. If you divide this figure of 6,66,000 by 20 or 25, you will find 
the figure given is almost correct. 

President. —That will give a figure of 28,000 and not 45,000. 

Mr, TTasir.—Then we have to take Tnto consideration the plantations 
that will be made in the course of twenty years. 

President.^ln 20 years you will have 11 lakhs of trees which will double 
your production. 

Mr. Waeir. —You can see the amount of leaf available. 

President. —You are increasing 20,000 trees every year. 

Mr. Wasir.—Yes. 

President. —The plantation was lakhs in 1926. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —If you take 20,000 as the normal’'increase per year, in ten 
years it will be 2 lakhs of trees. 

Mr. Woiistr.—I am taking 20,000 plants to be planted successfully every 
year if the zamindar has a real incentive to grow the mulberry tree. That 
can be possible only if he is paid adequately. 

President.-r-My point is that he was paid adequately before 1929 accord¬ 
ing to your own statement. During the depression only you reduced the 
late. I am taking the period till 1926. Up till that time the industry 
was making profit and was in a flourishing condition. You have not been 
able to make full use of your own plantations and trees taking your own 
figures. Now let us take the industry in Kashmir. You have given 
170,000 maunds of cocoons and I find that the highest production was 
about 40,000 maunds. 

Mr. Peychaud. —To me it means roughly 4 times what we are doing. 

President. —As against the 7 times production contemplated by Jammu. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —In their case it is 7,000 maunds to 46,000 maunds and in 
your case it is from 40,000 to 170,000 maunds. For 1936-,87 you have given 
30,000 and the highest has been 40,000 maunds. Is that correct? 

Mr. Peychaud .— Yes. 

President. —So, this will be a little more than 4 times? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President.—Vfhat is the number of trees in Kashmir to-day? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The number of trees is 1,.377,000. This includes 584,000 
email and medium sized trees which has to come off 1,.377,000. 

President. —That roughly 8 lakhs of trees. 

Mr. PeychoAid. —Yes. 

President. —To-day the number of trees is 1,377,000. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Would it be 25 trees per ounce? 
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Mr. Peychaud. —We take it at 20 trees. 

President. —If 1 take 20 trees, the production is 68,500 maunds. But 
this figure is not correct because your production is only 31 seers per 
ounce. If I take 20 trees, it comes to 62,000 maunds. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —It means that it is still four times as large as the present 
production. The number of trees ought to be 6,000,000. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We are planting trees to the tune of 75 to 80,000 trees 
,por annum. 

President. —It means you will have to require 14 lakhs plus 60 lakhs. 
There is a difference of 4,600,000 and therefore you will require 46 years 
and not 20 years. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Most of the roaring depends on the old big trees. That 
is why we have to take 25 trees. 

President. —I have not taken into consideration the life of the tree. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Most of them are over 200 years old. Twenty young 
trees of 12 or 13 years will give us plenty of leaves for one ounce of seed. 

President. —If I take 12 trees your production will be much higher. 1 
must reduce your cost proportionately to arrive at your future cost. If I 
will base ray calculation on the basis of 12 trees to an ounce of seed. Your 
production to-day ought to be 125 lbs, of cocoons to an ounce of seed. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I made some experiments last year and we collected 
leaves from young trees. We found that we were able to collect up to 
170 lbs, of leaves from on6 tree. 

President, —If you look at page 13, the average yield of cocoons per 
ounce of seed is 31 seers. It meane 62 lbs. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —That is taking 25 trees to an ounce. If you take 12 trees 
it will come to about 125 lbs. In that case the cost of production will bo 
reduced, 

Mr. Peychaud .—It won’t affect the cost. 

President. —Because they are using less quantity of leaves. 

Mr. Peychaud. —The amount of leaf is the same. 

President. —When the cocoon production is doubled, the cost will bo 
proportionately cheaper. 

Mr. Peychaud. —But the amount of leaf consumed is the same. 

President. —If the expenditure is 5 lakhs of rupees for a cert-ain numl)er 
of cocoons and if I say that the expenditure remains the same while the 
production has doubled, the cost of cocoons will he less. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —So, I must make the reduction from the figures given by 
you. The figures given by you on page 5 will have to be revised. You say 
“ Cocoons produced in maunds ” and “ value according to cost of produc¬ 
tion ” but the production in future will bo double and the cost will be 
about the same. 

Mr. Peychaud. —In case yon give us protection which enables us to keep 
things going and encourage people. 

President. —To-day you are telling me apart from the question of protec¬ 
tion you are able to rear one ounce of seed from 12 trees. Feeding has 
nothing to do with protection. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We are at present rearing 35 seers of cocoons. 

President. —With 25 trees to an ounce of seed. I say that when you have 
12 trees to an ounce of seed, the cost of cocoons will bo reduced. 

Mr. Peychaud .—Why? It will only enable us to increase our production. 
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President. —The cost of cocoons will go down. 12 and 2S trees do not 
mean the same thing, 

Mr. Peychaud. —We ore not interested in the number of trees. Wo 
want 2,000 lbs. of leaves. Whether we get it from 10 or 20 trees or 30 trees 
it makes no difference to us. Wo have to get 2,000 lbs. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —In one case you have to look after 12 trees and in 
the other case you have to look after 25 trees. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Tlie trees look after themselves. 

President. —When I come to the cost of cocoons I will show you how 
the cost of cocoons will become less if you double the i)roduction. The 
yield per ounce of seed is 31 seers. On the basis of 31 seers you have 
got the maurdage as 30,000. The expenditure remains at Rs. 6,66^000 
but that very ounce of seed gives you 125 lbs. 

Mr. Peychaud.—Vfhy? 

President.— Instead of 62 lbs. you will get 125 lbs. irrespective of tbe 
number of trees. I am taking the production by lessening the number of 
trees. 

Mr. Peycha/ud. —For rearing one ounce of seed to produce 31 seers of 
cocoons we have to use 2,000 lbs. of leaves. If we increase the leaf production 
of our trees we can increase the amount of ounces of seed we roar. But 
we have to get 2,000 lbs. of leaves per ounce of seed. There is no doubt 
about that. 

President.—,It comes to 62 lbs. per ounce of seed. 

Mr. Peychaud, —Do I understand you to say that it is immaterial what 
amount of leaves you use and what tbe number of trees required is for 
feeding an ounce of seed? We require 2,000 lbs. of loaves to feed an ounce 
of seed. 

Presiden-f.—T want to show you how the expenditure is reduced. If it 
costs you 4 annas and three on the basis of 31 seers it must cost you 
less if you produce 125 lbs. or 62 seers. 

Mr. Peychaud.—The expenditure remain.s the same. 

Mr. Wanir. —We require a definite quantity of leaves. Whether wo 
get it from ten or fifty trees, it does not make any difference. 

President. —What does it cost yon to maintain the trees? 80 per cent, 
of the cost of cocoons is the cost of leaves and therefore if it does not 
cost you to maintain the trees and if the cost of leaves are immaterial 
to you then you do not need protection. 

Mr. Peychaud. —The trees stand on zamindars’ land and State lands. 
That tree has got a value. 

President. —Its only value is its leaves but it does not cost you anything 
to produce those leave.s. Tf you say the cost of feeding the worms is 
nothing then I don’t think you require protection. 

Mr. Peychaud.—We do not say that the cost of feeding is nothing. 

President. —A particular tree must cost you something. You must 
calculate that on the basis of the cost of 100 trees therefore the cost of 
maintaining 25 trees will be so much, to maintain 12 trees it will cost 
you so much and therefore in that proportion the cost must be reduced. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You pay something to the zamindars? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Not directly for leaf; we pay him the price of cocoons 
which includes the price of leaf for him. 

President. —But it costs him nothing? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The trees ho has inherited. We certainly pay him for 
the leaf which he sells for producing cocoons. 

President.—P ot which he has got to incur no expenditure? 
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Mr. Peychaud. —But it is his property and he should get the benefit of 
these trees. 

President. —The tree costs him nothing? 

Mr. Peychaud. —No, the tree will cost something. 

President. —I want to know what it would cost a zamindar to maintain 
a mulberry tree. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In the price of cocoon you pay the zamindar. « Yon 
assess some value for the leaf on which he feeds his worms. What is that 
value P ; 

Mr. Peychaud. —This year we have paid the zamindar Rs. 14-6 per 
maund for cocoon delivered at the factory. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How much out of that should I take for the leaves? 

Mr. Wazir. —^That has not been worked out. 

President. — Unless I get correct figures .1 cannot assess. Do you mean 
to say I should not take into consideration at all the number of leaves 
required to feed an ounce of seed? 

Mr. Wazir. —The price we pay for cocoons is including the cost of leaf 
provided by the rearer as well as the remuneration for labour that he has 
put in. 8 annas per lb. of silk has been charged for leaf supplied free 
from Government lands. 

President. —Should I say it costa Government 8 annas per lb. of leaf 
for maintenance P 

Mr. Wazir. —Eight annas has been taken as the cost of leaf which has 
been supplied to the zamindar free from Government land for rearing. 

President. —How many pounds of leaf? 

Mr. Watir. —^Por a pound of silk 25 per cent, of the leaf is being 
supplied free to the zamindar trosa Government land. 

President. —Par pound of silk you require 14 lbs. of cocoon. 

Mr. Peychaud. —^Roughly 13 lbs. 

President. —Yours is 12. I was referring to Jammu, Let us take 13 lbs. 
On 12 lbs. of cocoou the leaf will cost S annas. That means that for one 
pound of silk it will be negligible. 

Mr, Peychaud: —Three quMters come from zamindars’ land and one- 
fourth from Government land. I can tell you exactly the number of trees 
standing on Government land and the number standing on zamidai's’ land 
for Kashmir; — 

In possession of the State . . . . . 202,399 

In possession of the zamindar .... 1,175,269 

President. —Roughly one-fifth? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. That leaf along with the leaf from trees standing 
on State land is used for rearing. 
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(2) Evidence continued on Thursday, the 8th September, 1938. 

President. —We wore on page 4, when we adjourned yostorday. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have been able to get somo information from the 
records regarding some of the points which were raised in yesterday’s 
discussion. May .1 submit that”? 

President. —^.If you could give me that, I will be able to see and discuss 
it in the afternoon. 

Mr. Wazir. —If some details were asked for, I could give it. For 
instance as regards tho figures given in answer to question 1, we were asked 
to separate the details. 1 have got the information. In 1933 the number 
of rearers was 8,386; the number of Girdawars was 44; the number of 
lainbardars and other carriage contractor was 935. This makes a total of 
9,365 in the case of Jammu, For 1934-35 the number of roarers was 5,583; 
Girdawars—6; lambardars and other carriage contractors—854 making a 
total of 6,443, For 1935-36 the number of rearers was 6,101; Girdawars—6; 
lambardars and other contractor.?—900 making a total of 7,007. For 1936-37 
the number of rearers was 6,933; Girdawars—6; lambardars and other 
contractors—907 making a total of 7,846, 

President. —Before we go on furtAier, will you please explain to me the 
duty of the lambardars and the girdawars? 

Mr. Waeir. —The duty of girdawars is to supervise the rearing. 

President. —And they are paid monthly? 

Mr. Wazir. —They are paid daily wage. We generally recruit them from 
among the rearers themselves, the best men among them. Instead of 
taking to rearing, they are asked to supervise the roaring of other people. 

President. —Those who have passed the examination so to say. 

Mr. Wazir. —Those who have shown very good results in rearing. 

president. —And those who have agreed to assist in doing the work. 

Mr. Wazir. —Those who have agreed to do the work on daily wage and 
cease doing rearing work themselves. With regard to lambardars, their 
duty is to help the rearers in their villages to carry on rearing. For 
instance a rearer in a village has not got sufficient accommodation for 
rearing silk-worms. It is the duty of tho lambardar to arrange the accom¬ 
modation he wants. If he is in need of leaf and another man has the 
mulberry, ho gets it from the other man. For that work we pay him 
panjodra, 6 per cent, of the value of cocoons paid to rearers in his village. 

President .—Let me understand that 5 per cent, of the value of cocoons 
reared in his village. The cocoon price is the fixed price. 

Mr. Wazir .—We used to pay Panjotra at the rate of 5 per cent. We 
have reduced Gie rate to 3 per cent. 

President. —Never mind the rate. The value of cocoons produced in his 
village is a fixed price, 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —The rates fixed by Government, 

Mr. Wazir, —^Yes, 

President. —He gets 3 per cent, according to the number of ounces. 

Mr. Wazir. —According to the amount of cocoons produced in his vilfage. 

president. —^He is paid by Government. 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes, and this payment has nothing to do with the payment 
which the lambardar receivea from tho Revenue Department as lambardar 
of the village. 

President. —That is paid monthly?. 

Mr. Wazir .—Yes. j 
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Priiiidvnt. —How many lambardars are tTiere in a village P 

Mr. Wazir. —Generally we have one lambardar for each village but there, 
are instances in which one village has got more than one lambardar. There 
are villages where there are oven more than two or three. 

President. — Do you have more than one lambardar in view of the large 
number of rearers in that pface? What is the basis? 

Mr. Wazir. —The basis is the requirements of the Revenue Department. 
Since the main function of lambardars is the collection of revenue, if it 
is a big village, they will have more than one lambardar. 

President. —That means the lambardar is not speciallly appointed for 
this purpose. 

Mr. Wazir. —No. He is there already. For instance we have got four 
lambardars. 

President. —How many rearers are there P 

Mr. Wazir.—Say 60. In one man’s jurisdiction there are 10; another 
man’s jurisdiction—20 and so on. We pay each of them according to 
the amount of cocoons produced in his jurisdiction. 

President. —The lambardars are definitely assigned their jurisdiction. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —What about the contractors? 

Mr. Wazir. —The carriage contractors are those whom we employ for 
importing cocoons from different crop receiving centres in the mufassal to 
the factory at Jammu. 

President. —Who pays the transport charges? 

Mr. Wazir. —The factory pays. 

President. —Is there any other point that you wish to make? 

Mr. Wazir. —Another point is that some disparity was pointed out on 
page 4 in answer to question 2. I have been looking into the figures over¬ 
night and 1 find that there is' disparity betw’een the figures of expenses 
given in answer to question 2 and the figures arrived at in the cost state¬ 
ment. I have .studied the 'figures of all the five years for which costs 
have been given. I find that tTicso figures of expenditure on page 4 have 
been adopted from the balance sheet as made out by the Accountant-General 
of the State. Fortunately I have got those balance sheets in original with 
me which I can produce. 

President. —The point is that the balance .sheets show the actuals. 

Mr. Wazir. —The balance sheets show the manufacturing expenses of 
the department. 

President. —The actual manufacturing as compared with the budget. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. These manufacturing expenses include as I will show 
prosenty certain items whicli coucl not be and have not been included in the 
.statement of costs.' I will give you all the figures and show you how 
we have arrived at them. In 1932-33 the figure of expenditure is given 
as Rs. 3,04,995. The balance sheet for this year is here and I can show 
it. 

Preslderif .—How much amount is not shown? Show me the dispaiity. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have shown in our statement of coats (it comes to 
I?s. 2,70,215) less than what is shown in the balance sheet itself. The 
difference is due to this: as regards the figures of costs, wo have taken 
our own departmental registers and worked out the costs. From these 
expenses which are included in the balance .sheet, wo have excluded thoso 
things which cannot form part of the cost statement. There is one item 
here—.statements shown and explained, j^s regards the commission paid 
on iirolifs, it I'onld not possibly bo included in the cost statements. 

President. —What profits? 
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Mr. Wazir. —Profits made ty the department in previous years. 

President. —TTiat is bad account. 

Mr. Wazir. —I submit that it is not bad accounting. May I explain the 
position? I submit that it is not a case of bad accounting. 

President. —Please explain it. 

Mr. Wazir. —Take 1937-38. The balance sheet of this year will be made 
out after the year is over. 

President. —At the end of the year? 

Mr. Wacir.—Not necessarily. 

President. —It should he. That is not regular. Every balance sheet must 
be completed at the end of the year to know the financial position of 
the company. If it is done after one year, it is bad accounting. 

Mr. Wazir. —Even if it were made at the end of the yeaVj the commis¬ 
sion paid on profits could not be debited to the current year. 

President. —It should be. When you say at the end of the year you 
made 5 lakhs profits. Then you say Rs. 50,000 should be included which 
is the profit. Rs. 6 lakhs is the gross profit. 

Mr. Wazir. —When will it be paid? 

President. —As soon as the accounts are made. 

Mr. Wazir. —Accounts are made after the close of the year. So the 
payment will be made anyhow during the next year. 

President. —It must include in that very budget. It is paid after 
finding out what the profit is. 

Mr. Wazir. —When is the actual payment made? 

President. —May be after 10 days. 

Mr. Wazir. —It is made during the next year. 

I Mr. Anklesaria. —Won’t you give a false idea of the profit? 

President ,—It is wrong accounting. 

Mr. Wazir. —The debit has to be raised. 

President. —But the expenditure has already been inctWTBd when you 
say it is Rs. 5 lakhs. The payment is not made. 

Mr. Wazir. —The practice is there. The point is clear. 

President. —I want to know the details of Rs. 13,000. 

Mr. Wazir. —It is the commission paid to the staff on the profits shown, 
by the department. In the case of Jammu it is paid at the rate of 5 per 
cent, of the profits to the Director and 5 per cent, to the staff. 

President. —Everybody gets 6 per cent, of the profit. 

Mr. Wazir. —In proportion to the pay drawn by the persons concerned. 

President. —Suppose Rs. 5 lakhs is the profit; then 6 per cent, will be- 
Rs. 25,000. 

Mr. Wazir. —Rs. 25,000 will go to the Director and Rs, 25,000 will 
go to the staff. 

President. —Rs. 26,000 will be distributed according to their salaries. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yos, in proportion to the pay drawn. 

President. —^Rs. 13,000 will bo for whicih year? 

Mr. Wazir. —Previous year or years. The balance sheet may have been- 
made one or two years or even three years after. 

President. —It is not made every year? 

Mr. Wazir. —No. There is a good reason for it. 1 will expla,in to- 
you. The reason lies in tho fact that accounts are compiled partly in the 
Accountant-Generars office and partly in our own office. The Sericultural 
Department of the State has got connections with other departments of 
the State. These connections Involve certain expenditure. Unless the- 
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Acoountant-Oettcral’s office gets information of the dobits which have ttf 
be raised by the other departments against the Bericultural Department, 
balance sheets can’t be made out. For instance the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment duos some work for the Sericultural Department, In our books wo 
have no account of the expenditure incurred by the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment for us. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Why is it so? Why don’t you credit the Public Works 
Department? 

Mr. Wazir. —It will come later on. They have to make out the accounts 
and send the information to the Accountant-General about the debit that 
tirey raise against the Sericultural Department. The Accountant-General 
communicates the figures to us and asks us to verify whether such and 
such work has been done by the Public Works Department and then wo 
.send the verification. We don’t get the information from other departments, 
That is one reason why the balance sheet is not made out regularly at 
the end of every year. 

President. —J personally think it is an unsatisfactory state of affairs, 
because it gives me no idea of how this Ils. 13,000 have been arrived 
at and for how many years the profit has been calculated, 

Mr. Waxir. —If you wish tp have the detail of Rs. 13.000.. we will try 
to submit it. 

President, —What other items? 

Mr. Wazir. —There is another item “ repairs, buildings and maoliinery ”. 

President. —When you say depreciation, you don’t show repairs. 

Mr. Wazir. —In our cost statements, we have taken separately deprecia¬ 
tion and repairs. 

President. —See page 15—Rs. 1.49,161 includes depreciation. 

Mr. Wazir, —Yes, but these manufacturing expenses include one of the 
two charges. Rs, 30,499 are made after deducting only Rs. 1,418 on 
account of “ repairs ”, but “ buildings and machinery ” have been included 
in the manufacturing expenses. This Is another cause for the disparity. 

President. —Even so there is a disparity of Rs. 20,000. 

Mr. Wazir. —For that there may be other causes. 

President, —You had better give me another statement. 

Mr. Wazir. —I have taken four years and I have found that the po.sftion 
during that period on the whole is that Rs. 36,741 have been undercharged 
in cost statements as compared with the figures given. 

President. —Undercharged on the total. 

Mr. Wazir. —In the case of 4 years. 

President. —You had better give mo these figures separately. 

Mr. Wazir. —There are some years in which the cost statements show 
Rs. 2,000 more than the manufacturing expenses. On the whole we find 
that the cost statements are Rs. 36,000 less. 

President. —My idea is to find out the details and we shall discuss it 
in the afternoon. What other paints have you? 

Mr. Wa«ir.—Those are the two points. 

President. —The other point is with reference to question 3 on which 
you have promised information. 

President. —Shall we start with page 4? I want to understand this 
figure. When you say 9,052 inaunds of cocoons were produced, how did , 
you arrive at its value—Rs, 2,18,325? 

Mr. Wazir. —We took the total production of cocoons as 9,052 maunds 
and worked out the cost. 

President. —This is only a lump sum. The details arc given I take it. 
On page 15. 
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Mr. Wazir. —Yos. 

President. —We will discuss that whAi we come to page 15, 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —There are two points which we discussed yesterday. I want 
to get them settled. One is with regard to the profit of Its. 2 lakhs made 
by Kashmir in 1936-37. 

Mr. Peychaud. —It is Rs. 2,54,000, 

President. —If you look at page 13, the profit shown for 1930-37 is only 
Rs. 1,05,032. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, after we paid Rs. 1,60,000 to rearers and roolers.. 

President. —So, this fs net profit. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —It means that the actual profit was Rs. 2,64,000. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, Then we had to pay again at the rate of Rs. 10-4 
per maund to the rearers. When we paid them that extra sum, the gross 
profit was reduced to Rs. 1,05,032. 

Mr, Wazir, —^There is however one point which you have to t.ako into 
consideration in connection with this matter. Though Rs. 1,05,032 
represents the net profit, it does not include any interest on capital or 
the value of leaf supplied free from Government lands. 

President, —You have put down Rs. Hi lakhs as working capital 
required. I think that it is very excessive. But I will discuss it whom 
1 come to that question. 

Mr, Peychaud. —This is the actual figure. 

President. —I would now like to take up the point which wo were 
discussing the other day about the charges of mulberry. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —You have stated that 8 annas is the cost of leaves for a 
pound of silk. Is that correct? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —You require 12 lbs. of cocoons to a pound of silk, don’t 
you? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Wazir has said that thi.s is only the cost of 26 per cent, 
of the leaves. Therefore I multiplied 8 annas by 4. That comes to Rs. 2. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President.—1% comes to Rs. 2 for 12 lbs. of cocoons and for one pound 
of cocoons, it is 2 annas and 8 pies. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I do not follow that. 

President. —We shall discuss that in the afternoon because it has got 
a bearing on costs. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, 

President.—Let us now take page 6. You have given us the average 
yield per green maund of cocoons in which I find that you recpiiro as far 
as the Baghdad white is concerned as many as 17 lbs. of cocoons to produce 
a lb. of silk. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President.—To bo exact, you require 17 lbs. 6 oz. 12 dms. 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes. 

President.—Tho number of pounds of cocoons required per lb. of silk 
will be more in the case of Baghdad White than in tho case of others. 
Therefore T want to know why you are still rearing this Baghdad White. 

Mr. Wusir.—Because it gives a higher yield of cocoons. For instance, 
from an ounce of seed we get an yield of 1 maund 5 seers. This is in 
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the case of cross Chinese seed. From the same quantity of seed of Baghdad 
White, we will get 1 maund 15 seers of cocoons. 1 am just giving you 
an idea. 

President. —Even then, it won’t compensate you. Let us work out. 
In the one case you require 13 lbs. 2 oz. 9 dms. and in tho other you require 
17 lbs. 6 oz. 12 dms. The difference comes to more than 4 lbs. J want 
to know whether the 4 lbs. difference is compensated by getting more yield. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have worked out and found that what is lost in reeling 
in the case of Baghdad White cocoons is made up by the gain in rearing. 

President. —^Will you work out and give me the figures in the afternoon? 

Mr. Wazir.—ln this connection I may explain another point with regard 
to Baghdad White. We have studied the suitability of different parts of 
the province for different races of worms. There are certain climates which 
suit Baghdad White better than Cross Chinese. All the same I shall give 
you the information you want in the afternoon. 

President. —There is another point arising out of this. On page 13, 
you have given ns the yield per ounce of seed. 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes, 

President. —Will you give me separately for Baghdad White and the 
Cross ? 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —This, I understand from what you have stated, is the average 
of the two. 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —I want them to be separated. 

Mr. Wazir. —All right. 

President. —In that case the cost of cocoons will be different. 

Mr. Wazir, —Quite. 

President. —Whenever figures are placed before the Board, the Board 
assumes that they are actually worked oat and therefore they can be worked 
backwards if necessary. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —What is the proportion of Baghdad White and Cross Chinese? 

Mr. Wazir. —About 25 per cent, is Baghdad White and the rest is Cross 
Chinese mostly. 

President. —,T do not understand why you say that the cross bred 
cocoon,s bave been found to give you tho same silk content as pure breeds. 
What are the pure breeds? 

Mr. Wazir. —European yellow. 

President. —It means that you hive derived no benefit as a result of 
crosses. 

Mr. Wazir, —-I don’t see much difference in practice between the cross 
cocoons and pure European yellow cocoons so far as the yield of silk is 
concerned. 

President. —With regard to the prices, what are the prices of cross-breeds 
and Baghdad White? 

Mr. Wazir. —The rates vary from supplier to .supplier. Baghdad AVhite 
we used to get from Persia and they quoted in Indian currency—I am 
speaking from memory—about Ra. 3-8 or Rs, 3-10 per ounce of seed f.o.r. 
Jammn. It came overland from Persia. 

President. —Are you still importing or not? 

Mr. Wazir. —This year I have not ordered anything from Persia. I am 
ordering Baghdad White from certain French firms. 

President, —Do you get Baghdad White from France? 
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Mr. WaaiT. —Yes. 

President. —What is the price? 

Mr. Wazir .—29 d. per ounce c.i.f. Bombay. 

President, —What will it bo f.o.r. Jammu? 

Mr. Wazir. —I can work it out for you. 

President. —Give it to me in the afternoon, 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, 

President. —What is the price of Euroiiean Yellow f.Q.r. JamWUP 

Mr. Wazir. —I shall give you Tn the afternoon. 

President. —With regard to Kashmir there is no such thing as Baghdad 
White. 

Mr. Peychaud. —No. 

President. —So that your figures are for crosses, 

Mr. Feyehaud. —For pure yelllow and crosses. 

President. —What proportion will that he? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Half and half. 

President. —And the yield you get from both is practically the same. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I find that the yield is better with crosses. 

President. —That was what 1 was told in Mysore. 

Mr. Peychaud. —The yield is more in the case of crosses. 

President. —What is the percentage of increase? 

Mr. Peycha'it.d. —I worked it out and found that there was a slight 
difference in costs. Pure Yellow would be 20 to 24 d. c.i.f. Karachi and 
cru.ssos 27 to 32 d. In some case the price quoted was as high as 36 d. 
It was a fancy price whii-li we did not accept. 

President. —What percentage of silk do you get more from crosses? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We do not keep all those records. 

President. —You have given me in reply to question 7 the number of 
cocoons required to a kilogram and in the revised statement you llave 
given me the nuinher of cocoons to a pound. I want these for Jammu 
and Kashmir separately and also the silk content of crosses as against the 
silk content of pure breeds. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I will give you from memory. The ordinary yellow 
gives an average of 3-35 to S'So dry cocoons to a pound of silk. As regards 
the other it is something Tike 3-18 to 3-30. 1 am just quoting these 'from 

memory. This is for the best' quality. 

President. —Confirm it later. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —The leason why I am asking you is this. When 1 was 
examining the Mysoic Government wo were told that 600 Mysore cocoons 
(pure) used to weigh one pound. When they started producing crossbreeds 
they were able to get 450 to 480 cocoons to a pound. It means that 
the fendita now would be mticb less than w'hat it was before. Formerly the 
rendita was about 16 lbs. to a lb. of silk .and now because they are using 
100 per cent, cross breed.s the rendita comes to 14 lbs. to a pound of 
silk, 

Mr. Pei/cTianri!.—There i.s a difference between Mysore cocoons and ours. 
Mysore ordinary (»coons .are fluffy and are not solid. When they cross with 
Euroiiean or .Jap.aneso they become more solid. In our case pure yellow 
is solid and cross breed is more solid. 

Presiderit .—1 want to understand what proportion of cross breed you 
are using at present. 

Mr. Pi'yr/iaiid,—About half and half. 
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President, —Is it because you are unable to get sufiScient quantity oi 
erosB breed? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Not exactly that. .1 do not produce the whole of the 
teed locally. This year I am expecting to make 22,000 to 23,000 ozs. of 
seed and 1 will have out of that about 13,000 ozs. of crossbreed and the 
balance will be pure yellow. 

President. —It is in the interest of the silk factories to rear as many 
cross breed as possible because thereby they will be unable to reduce their 
Costs, and I want to know whether it is possible for you under the present 
^stem of working to get 100 per cent, crossbreed. 

Mr, Peychaud. —I am out to make locally 100 per cent, crossbreed. 
Until now about 30 to 40 per cent, of our local production has been cross¬ 
breed. This year I want the whole system of local production to be on, 
crossbreed basis. I am producing 13,000 to 14,000 ozs. of crossbreed out 
of a total of 22,000 ozs. and I am making suitable arrangements to produce 
75 per cent, of our requirements and all that will be crossbreed. 

President. —Will you please give us details of the proportions of cross¬ 
breed and pure yellow with regard to Kashmir? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I will send it on to you later. 

President. —1 would like to understand the question with regard to 
imported seed. Ypu gave us the prices just now c.i.f, Karachi. I would 
like to have the prices f.o.r. Srinagar, 

Mr. Peychaud. —I will send it on later. { 

President. —If you look at your answer to question 9, you have given 
the quantity of disease-free seeds produced in ounces of 30 grms. Is that 
the standard weight? 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is the standard in Kashmir. 

President. —Though the real standard weight will be 32 grms. and it 
varies from 25 to 36 grms. ? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Tliat is so. If I buy from Europe Chinese golden female 
crossbreeds I will be given 36 grms, to an oz. 

President. —What about 25 grms. ? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Some makers are packing 25 grms. also. 

President. —This is the ^eight of an ounce of seed. I would like ter 
have in a little more detail with regard to the various seeds you are getting 
because the weights will differ. I do not know how you have arrived at 
the average. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Actually we have produced 17,297 ozs. and that multi¬ 
plied by 30 grms. will give you the weight in grammes and from that you 
can get the weight in lbs. 

President—Plo'ei have you arrived at the cost? 

Mr. Peychaud. —This is the cost for producing seed locally. 

President. —Can you give me details because I find that this year it i8> 
higher. 

Mr. Peychaud. —The reason is that in the preceding year wo produced 
21,200 ozs. Now the staff employed, overhead charges such as insurance 
and depreciation remained the same and that amount was distributed over 
17,297 ozs. instead of 21,200 ozs. in the previous year. 

President. —Will you give mo the details of E,s, 1-14-1? It is necessary 
for m® to know bow the allocations have been made ns T find the charge 
rather heavy compared to the charge for local production in other places, 

Mr. Peycdiaud. —In other places it is multivoltine, we do univoltine. 

President. —Apart from the cost of seed there will he other charges. I 
want to get at the other charges for purposes of comparison. 

28 A 
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Mr. Peychaud. —You wanted information with regard to the number of 
layings (handed in). Here are the details for its. 1-14-1 (handed in). 

President. —What about Jammu? 

Mr. Wcizir. —We do not produce local seeds in Jammu province. 

President. —Where is this expenditure shown in the total expenditure? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Under the head “ rearing and local seed ” on page 16. 

President. —If you look at that page you will find under the head 
■“ Rearing and local seed ” a figure of Ks. 26,978 whereas the figure given 
by you here is 62,539. . . 

Mr. Peychaud. —But salaries have to be added. This item here of 
26,978 includes quite a number of items that have nothing to do with local 
seed production such as sorting of cocoons sechoiring, dyeing of cocoons, 
handling of cocoons and so on. 

President. —These details do not tally here. 

Mr. Peychaud. —They can not be shown separately. 

President. —You TTave given hero the cost of seed. Cost of seed is 
Ra. 26,000. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is rearing and local seed. 

President. —What about cost of seed? Where is it shown? 

Mr. Peychaud. —They are all included here. 

President. —Take salaries and estaWishment Rs. 61,147 in the original 
statement. This Rs. 19,000 is included in that? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —What about the balance? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The balance goes to all other jobs that are carried on 
in the cost of production of cocoons. For instance one month’s salary 
of the Director is debited to seed production, 6 months to rearing and 
5 months to reeling. 

President. —It gives the Board no idea at all of the costs as presented 
by the Kashmir Government. I must got satisfactory answers with regard 
to the various items. I don’t say that they are not correct; when you 
come before the Tariff Board for protection you must bo able to satisfy 
the Board that your expenses are presented in such a manner as the Board 
will be able to understand. 

Mr. Peychaud.—The point is that I am in charge of mulberry culture, 
I am in charge of silkworm rearing, I am in cnarge of seed production 
and in charge reeling; I am the only man in charge of 4 separate depart¬ 
ments. 

President. —You have grouped under local seed items like establishmont, 
salaries and so on, but these are not legitimate charges under this head. 

Mr. Peychaud. —These are charges that are incurred for producing seed 
and also for producing cocoons. 

President. —How much for seed and how much for cocoons? Is it the 
same position with regard to Jammu, Mr. Wazir? 

Mr. Wazir. —We do not produce seed. This cost statement has been 
worked out to help the Board to see how the cost of seed separately works 
out. We have got our accounts made on certain lines which have been 
followed for so many years and it is not easy to change those lines at 
once and produce figures to suit the line the Board has been following 
in conducting their enquiries. 

President. —These things we pointed out to you even on the last, occasion 
and I thought you would be able to give better statistics this time. 

Mr. Wazir. —^We will do our best to give you the details asked for. 

President. —Let us take the number of layings. Number of layings 
necessary to produce 30 grms. weight is 98? 
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Mr. Petfchaud. —Yeis. 

President. —What about crossbreeds? 

Mr. Peychaud. —147 layings with Chinese females. 

President. —We were given 140 layings to an ounce of seed in Mysore. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That probably would be the case as their moth is small. 

President. —You told me that crossbreeds would be fairly comparable. 
They are producing crossbreeds not only out of pure Mysore but also out 
of other varieties like Chinese and Japanese. 

Mr. Peychaud.—Pure Chinese will give you 147 and female crossed by 
male yellow will give 142 which is practically the same as 147. Female 
moth of a particular breed whether crossed with any other male does 
not make any difference. 

President. —All these will weigh 30 grms. ? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —In reply to question 10 you say that the law in the State- 
forbids the rearer to use any seed except that provided by the department 
which is all disease free. That means that lOO per cent, of the seed in 
Kashmir is controlled? 

Mr. Peychaud. —^Only disease free seed is distributed. 

President. —Why is it prohibited by law. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Because it is a State monopoly. 

President. —I want to know why the law is passed. Suppose I am a 
Zamindar and I do not propose to take seeds from you, if there was no law, 
would I not be in a position to import seeds? 

Mr. Peychaud. —If there was no law to prevent it, you could. But 
there is a law to prevent that. 

President .—The law is justified, because it is open to anybody to import. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Quite, and I think it is necessary. It should be for 
the whole of India. 

President. —We had recommended that in onr last Report. If you could 
oblige the Board by sending me a copy of this, we would refer to it in our 
Report, the kind of law that should be in force. 

Mr, Wazir. —Quite. 

President. —Could you give me a copy? Is this a state law? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President.—\N\t\i regard to the figures you have given on page 10, 
answer to question 14, I understand that Jammu has done well with regard 
to the yield of cocoons, 43 seers and 11 chataks or 91 pounds. Even 
then it falls short of what was stated last time by the Kashmir representar 
tives that they were able to produce 60 to 56 seers. 

Mr. Wazir. —The average yield of cocoons would he 60 to^56 s(^rs in 
favourable circumstances. This is a factor which is not entirely in the 
hands of the department. 

President .—But the department expected to make improvements. 

ilfr. Wazir .—In fact we expected more than 55 seers, but then the 
weather conditions have not been favourable. 

Mr. Peychaud. —In the last three years we suffered. 

Mr. Wazir ,—Towards the later stages of silkworm rearing, so far as 
Jammu province is concerned, the heat wave played havoc with onr rearing. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Do heat waves trouble you since 1933-34? 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes, almost every year we have this trouble. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Your yield has gone down from 37 to 34? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President.—On page 100 of the written evidence, Volume I, I find that 
in Kashmir you have given the yield per ounce of seed in 1932 as 41 seers 
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8 chataks. At present yours is 33 seers 1 cliatak. Can you tell me the 
reason why it has gone downp 

Mr. Peyvhaud. —This particular year 1931-32 we only distributed, if I 
am not mistaken, 24,000 ounces of seed only, because matters were going 
eo bad that the Government decided to close half the business. 

President. —In 1936*37? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —In 1931-32. It is a very good average. 

President. —The yield was so high. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —They worked very hard because of the very few seeds. 

President. —You have done better. 

Mr. Wazir-, —Yes. The weather conditions in Jammu and Kashmir ore 
altogether different. If there had not been these heat waves, we would have 
got an outturn of 60 seers. 

President. —How many ounces of seed, did you distribute in 1936-37? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —38,000 ounces. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The more seed you distribute, tho less yield you get. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Not necessarily. 

President. —Have you given me the ounces of seed distributed? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Yes, 38,645 ounces for Kashmir. 

President. —If you look at the figures given by you on page 99, you 
will find that when the quantity given is 34,000, the yield Is 47 seers in 
1910-11. Take the next year 30,000 ounces—41 seers. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —We were getting very good results for those years. 

President. —There must be some other cause which brought the yield 
to 33 seers. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —This is practically at the beginning of the industry. 
When the Sericultural industry was very seriously started in 1897-98, they 
practically disposed of the mulberry trees that were existing in the valley. 
They were all used. There was a huge quantity of leaf at that time. In 
those days ounces of soed were not given as they are given to-day. 

President. —There was no control of the disease then. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —They used imported seed. 

President. —I do not know wdiy the conditions are different. Is there 
any shortage of leaves? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —^We are Buffering at present from shortage to a certain 
extent. 

President. —Yestei-day you gave me a contrary information. The number 
of ounces that you were able to rear was less, because the quantity of 
leaves that could be obtained was less. 

Mr. Wazir. —That was with reference to Jammu. 

President. —One tree would produce how many pounds of leaves? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Wo take 2.5 trees on an avorage. 

President .—55,000 ounces of seed you are producing and for that you have 
enough quantity of leaves. 

Mr. Waair.—I admit that, but the quality of leaf is not so good as it 
used to be. If you come and see it for yourself, you would understand the 
position very clearly. This is the total number of trees existing in the 
Kashmir State, but some of these in the valley are not used for rearing 
purposes. 

President. —You have taken all that into consideration for the future 
production. You can expand, but the present production of 55,000 on the 
present basis is not quite correct. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —We have not gone into other districts, bocaufi© it doesn’t 
pay us. 
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Pfeiidint. —I am talking of the present number of trees wliich are 
distributed in Kashmir. You say certain proportions are not able to ba 
used. 

Mr. Peychaud, —Some of them not. 

President.—That was not taken into consideration when we took the 
full number. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Quite right. 

President.~l wish you could give me a little more explanation with 
regard to 33 seers. I think it is definitely on the low side. 

Mr. Wazir. —I am not at all satisfied with that myself. We are very 
unfortunate last year. We expected a bumper crop, but wo lost a third 
iof the crop in one week owing to bad weather. 

President. —Last time there was a disease called mascardine in Kashmir. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, in Kashmir. 

President. —What is the position to-day. 

Mr. Wazir, —We have not suffered for the last two years. 

President. —How much percentage of worms do you lose? 

Mr. Peychaud.—The result is 30 seei-s, 50 seers would bo a very 
ordinary yield if it is reared on proper conditions. 

President. —^What is the percentage of loss I should put down.** 

Mr. Peychaud.—4.0 per cent, in Kashmir. 

President. —In Jammn. 

Mr. Wazir. —A little less. 

President. —35 per cent. 

Mr. Wazir. —30 per cent. 

President, —In 6 years instead of improving it has gone worse if you 
IboTt at the figures last time. 

Mr Wazir—Lnat time it was 20 to 30 per cent, on account of the 
diseases. When we give this figure of 3() and 40 per cent., there is a 
little wastage on accoixnt of carelessness or the rearers incluaeo. 

President.—In spite of the fact that there are lanibardars who assist 
them. 

Mr. Peychdud. —It is a very peculiar position that just at the time 
wMenf the cocoons ate ripening, if the season warms up, that is the time when 
the zamindars have to plant their rice. They are cangot between two 
fires, because that is also the time when the worni,s want more attention. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —That has been happening all along. 

Mr. Peychaud.—ifat necessarily. If the tomperaturo is cool, then they 
finish the rearing and start rice cultivation. 

President. —The climate has femaihed the same. 

Mr. Peychaud. —It has changed a loir. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —The clfittate has changed since protection was granted. 

Mr. Peychaud. —No. 

President. —On page 160 of the oral evidence. Volume II, I enquired ‘how 
itittch 3o you hope to do% Mr. Iial said: Between 30 and 55 seers I look 
upon within the range of possibility ”. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Is that correct? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —It is not quite correct to say that you have lost 20 to 30 
per cent, purely on diseases. On page 4 of your note you have given the 
reply to question 13 of the questionnaire issued on tlio last occasion. 

" It is nut easy to isolate a particular factor that is inliibitive to the 
production of cocoons by silkworms. Rougbly however 20 to 30 per cent, 
may be taken as an average figure.” 
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That is for everything. Yon don’t say that it is entirely due to disease. 

I am only trying to point out to you that that was an average taking into 
consideration for everything. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —40 per cent, is the total loss. 

President. —So it becomes worse. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —I am rather inclined to think that 20 to 30 per cent, 
might have been an underestimate. 

President. —You are prepared to say that it was an incorrect statement- 

Mr. Peyehaud. —That was only an estimate. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The estimate was incorrect. 

President. —When the Board is arriving at the production figures, it 
has to deduct this percentage in order to find out the yield and if you 
say that the yield was underestimated then the figures quoted on the last 
occasion would be wrong. 

Mr. Wagir. —We gave actual figures. 

President. —The yield can only be got after deduction of this percentage. 
That goes without saying. If I have deducted last time as I have done 
then my estimates given on Kashmir and Jammu would not be correct. 

Mr. Wosir.—As regards the maximum outturn possible, it is right. 

President .—Whan you give an underestimate, that figures goes wrong. 

Mr. Wazir. —It might have been an underestimate of the total loss. 
It should have been 30 to 40 per cent. 

President. —You say you are not using ordinary farmyard manure, but 
you are using silkworm ohrysalisses as manure. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, we use that in nurseries. 

President. —How many trees you have got in nurseries? 

Mr. Peyehaud.—Nurseries are the places where we raise young trees, 
'After three years wo give them to the villages. Wo don’t manure them 
afterwards. 

President.—TJow are they manured? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Zamindars give sometimes. 

President. —Do they not spend money? 

Mr Peyehaud.—Yon cannot purchase manure in Kaslimir. Whatever 
manure is available is used by the cultivator himself and there would not 
be anything for sale. 

President.—You must require proper manuring if you want good quality 
of leaves. _ 

Mr. Peyehaud. —I have 8 nurseries. You can see their condition from 
the photographs I have brought. (Shown and explained.) 

President. —How many feet apart do you plant trees? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —26 feet apart. 

President. —How many would there be in an acre? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —64 trees to an acre. 

President. —As regards the question of manure I would like you to just 
send me a note after enquiry from Zamindars on the kind of manure they 
are using for their mulberry trees. 

Mr. Wazir. —In Jammu they use farmyard manure. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —They use a certain quantity of farmyard manure. 


President .—That costs them something. 

Mr. Wazir .—Generally villagers have got their own farmyard manure. 
As a matter of fact not much is used. 

President .—Wo were told in Bangalore definitely that more the farmyard 
manure or other kind of manure—such as groundnut, etc.—the better the 
quality of the leaf. 
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Mr. peychnud. —Naturally. But there is nothing available in Kashmir, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^Can you not buy ammonium sulphate? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It is expensive to use in Kashmir. 

President. —I wonder whether His Highness’ Government have seriously 
considered this question because if it increases the yield as well as the 
quality ultimately it will mean that the cost of production will be less. 

Mr. Peychaud. —But the cost of manure is prohibitive in Kashmir. 

President. —I wonder whether you have tried it. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We tried Sulphate of Ammonia but the price was 
prohibitive. It cost us Rs. 3 per mannd from Pindi alone. 

President. —In this connection I might refer you to the Customs problem 
which is quite unique with regard to Kashmir. The imported goods coming 
into Kashmir do not pay the British duty. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Not if they come in bond. 

President. —I understand that the amount of duty collected in British 
India is given over to the Kashmir Government. But a small percentage 
(one or two per cent.) is deducted for charges incun-ed. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —What is the amount of the duty? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The same as in British India. 

President. —Hyderabad has got a right under the agreement, wo were 
told, to levy a duty of 5 per cent, on imports which is the maximum they 
could levy on imports into Hyderabad. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Imports into Kashmir have to pay the same duty or 
duties as are in force in British India. For instance take the case of a 
motor car which pays a duty of 37 per cent. When it is first brought 
into India, it pays a duty of 37 per cent, but if it is taken from British 
India to Kashmir it will have to pay again 37 per cent. The total duty 
paid will be more than 74 per cent. 

Mr. Wazir. —I have a note from the Cu.stoms Department. 

President. —Tell me what it is. 

Mr. Wazir. —Certain articles on which rates of duty have been prescribed 
by the Kashmir Government are on special rates. A copy of the Schedule 
is enclosed (handed in). 

President. —I am now confining myself to silk. I want to understand 
the position with regard to silk. Suppose Bengal or Bangalore silk goes 
to Kashmir, what duty will it pay? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The same as a pound of Chinese silk coming into India. 

President. —It means 25 per cent, plus 14 annas per lb. 

Mr. Peychaud^ —Whatever the duty is in British India. 

President. —I am talking of existing facts. The present duty is 26 per 
cent, plus 14 annas per pound of raw silk. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —If Bengal or Mysore silk is going to be imported into 
Kashmir State, it will have to pay the British Indian duty of 25 per cent. 
plus 14 annas. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —Suppose one pound of Chinese or .Tananese silk is imported 
by a merchant in Bombay, it pays the duty in Bombay and if the same 
memhant from Bombay wishes to send it to Kashmir, it will also have to 
pay the same amount of duty again in Kashmir. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, unless it comes in bond. 

President. —It means that the imported article will pay double duty 
as far as Kashmir is concerned. It will first pay the British Indian duty 
when it i.s imported into British India, and he will have to pay again the 
Bame duty if he sends it Kashmir unless it comes in bond. 
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Mr, Peychaud. —Yes. 

Presideni.—V/il\ it have to pay double duty? 

Mr, Peychaud. —More than double duty if you calculate. But no Indian 
made raw silk comes into Kashmir. 

President. —It cannot come. 

Mr. Wazir. —It has not come so far. 

President. —Your point is that it cannot come. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Under present conditions it cannot come. 

President. —Because the competition of Chinese and Japanese silk is so 
great that with that duty it cannot come. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Quite. 

President. —Suppose a merchant in Kashmir imports Chinese or Japanese 
silk will he have to pay a single or double duty? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Only single duty if he brings it in bond direct. 

Mr. Wazir. —What happen.s is this. Wo place an order for some goods 
from a foreign country. The goods arrive in Bombay and there pass through 
the Customs. The Customs duty is paid and the goods forwarded by 
forwarding agents under Customs seal. The good,s come to State; when 
they enter the State they are examined by British Customs officials 
specially appointed for the purpose along with tho State Customs officials and 
they see that the Customs seal is iutaet. Then the importer will forward 
the Kashmir invoice to the Customs authorities of the Kashmir State. They 
obtain a refund of the duty from tho British Government. 

President. —It enters the Kashmir State without duty? 

Mr. Wazir. —It enters the State without duty hut with the Kashmir 
invoice. That Kashmir invoice i,s handed over to the Customs department 
and the customs department of the State obtain refund of the duty from the 
British India authorities. 

President. —That moans that the merchant does not pay double duty, 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —In your customs returns you show the amounts of imports 
and exports. Are there any silk imports? 

Mr. Peychaud. —There are. It is mostly spun silk and Yarkand silk. 

Mr. Wazir. —I have got figures from tho Customs Department in this 
respect. In tho State Customs tariff, there is only classification available. 
Silk raw, silk manufactured European, and silk manufactured Indian. We 
have got figures for the last 10 years. 

Raw silk 1926-27 .... 125 maunds Rs. 39,436 

President. —Suppose raw silk comes from Yarkand, does it pay duty? 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes, the same duty as the British Indian duty. 

President. —Whatever raw silk comes into the State, it pays 25 per cent. 
plus 14 annas? 


Mr. Wazir. —-Yes, 

Here are the figures: — 





Mds. 

Rs. 

1927-28 



222 

38,783 

1928-29 . 



124 

38,398 

1929-30 



207 

58,677 

1930-31 



413 

96,979 

1931-32 

. 


937 

2,06,754 

1932-33 



342 

60,437 

1933-34 , 



319 

39,643 

1934-35 



591 

55,552 

1935-36 , 



328 

37,748 
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President.—What is the position with regard to silk fabrics!' That pays 
only 15 per cent, dutyp 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, that is only suiting cloth. 

President. —Apart from suitings others come under the ordinary duty? 

Mr. PeyehoAid. —Yes. 

President.—Suppose Yarkand silk which is coming into Kashmir and pays 
duty goes to Bombay, then what is the position with regard to the Kashmir 
duty ? 

Mr. Wazir. —If it is not intended for consumption in Kashmir then it 
will be sent in bond outside the State into British India and they get a 
refund. 

President. —As the matter is important and as you are not directly 
concerned with this question you might submit a fuller statement later on. 

Mr. Wazir. —The position as I have stated is correct. Yarkand silk 
meant for British India passing through the States does not pay any duty 
in the State. 

President. —Yarkand silk coming into Kashmir pays the duty when it 
comes and if it is meant for consumption in British India it gets a refund? 

Mr. Wastr.—Yes. 

President. —That means it does not pay any duty at all? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —This year practically no Yarkand silk has come through. 

President. —The correct position can only be ascertained from the Customs 
Department. 

Mr. Wazir. —When the goods come into the State and are meant for 
consumption in the State they pay a duty otherwise if the goods are 
intended for British India the Customs Department put on a seal. How¬ 
ever to be more sure we will find out the actual position and inform you. 

President. —When Yarkand silk enters the State it pays the duty. The 
moment it pays duty the figure goes into the import returns. If they go 
into the import figures then the figure shown is not silk that is actually 
consumped in the State. 

Mr. Wazir. —I can give you exactly the figures of imports of Yarkand 
Bilk into Kaahmir. 

President .—I understand that the moment the duty is paid record is 
kept even if the duty is refunded on account of Kashmir transaction. 
Therefore if a record is kept after the Yarkand silk goes into British India, 
then that might be separated from that consumed in the State. For 
example you can show that out of KK) pounds of silk worm from Yarkand 
50 lbs. was meant for British India. 

Mr. Wazir .—We will find out from the Customs. I have got a statement 
here. The statement shows the quantity and value of silk yarn imported 


from Cenral Asia into Kashmir i — 

Sre. 

chke. 


Rs. A. 

1932-33 . 

49 

U 

13 

4,735 14 

1933-34 . ' . 

10 

6 

H 

2,241 12 

1934-35 . 

8 

3 

4 

2,515 6 

1935-36 . 


nil 


nil 


President .—I want the figures of imports of Yarkand silk into British 
India. 

Mr. Wazir .—I will submit a note later on if possible. 

President .—With regard to mulberry you told us that there is only one 
leaf crop and you were not able to give me costs with regard to mulberry 
plantation, I quite understand that it cannot be given in the manner in 
which we want it but some sort of statement could be given as to what is 
the cost for the upkeep of the nursery. We would like to have an idea of 
the cost of mulberry. It is bound to coat something. 
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Mr. Peychaud. —Wo can work out the cost and give you an idea. To 
the Zamindar we give it free of cost. 

President. —Take 64 trees and then say what it will cost to plant them. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We will work it out and give it to yon. 

President. —On page 54 of the last Tariff Board report it is stated “ There 
is no alternative to mulberry since it is a wayside or boundary tree and the 
price could go down as low as its value as a fodder crop.” That has been 
the position at the time of the last enquiry. Is it still the same? 

Mr. Peychaud. —That would not be a correct statement to say. Supposing 
the mulberry had not arty value for zamindars, they would plant walnut 
or fruit trees. 

President. —Therefore the question of protection would not arise because 
the agriculturist does not suffer. If mulberry plantation goes out, he will 
put in some other crop. 

Mr. Peychaud. —He can put in other crops if he likes. 

President. —As far as protection is concerned, the Zamindars will not be 
benefited in any wa.y. 

Mr, Peychaud. —The zamindars will manage it one way or the other. 

President. —At present he is utilising thti land. 

Mr. Peychaud. —He has got mulberry on it. 

President. —That mulberry costs him nothing. 

Mr. Peychaud. —If you want to put it that way. It is very difficult to 
estimate what it costs him. 

President. —I do not know whether the zamindar can be negligent of 
his own interests. He may not be an educated man. But every one knows 
his own interest. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Why does he not plant a walnut or any other fruit 
tree? 

President. —That land is not used for anything. It is a waste land. 

Mr, Peychaud. —The trees are standing in his fields. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Ii he plants a fruit tree, he will get a return. If he 
has a mulberry tree, he does not get anything. 

Mr. Peychaud. —He gets Rs. 18-4-0 per niaund of cocoons. 

Mr. Ankle.saria. —There must ho an alternative crop of some value in 
comparison to mulberry tree. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Supposing he puts down a fruit tree in place of mulberry. 
If a man has 4 or 5 mulberry trees, he will rear an ounce of seed by supple¬ 
menting his leaf with leaf obtained from Government trees. If he has 
4 or 5 fruit trees in place of an equal number of mulberry trees, he will 
not be able to get any return because there is a tremendous number of wild 
birds in Kashmir. Unless he watches them, he will not be able to collect a 
single fruit. 

President. —What about the fruit trees grown all over Kashmir? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Every tree is watched. 

President. —What about utilising that land for rice cultivation? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It is utilised and it pays him better. 

President. —What is the inducement then for him to plant the mulberry 
tree? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The mulberry tree grows without any attention. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Why should he allow the mulberry to stand in his 
land ? 

Mr. Wazir .—The fact of the matter is that the zamindar gets benefit 
from the mulberry leaf through rearing of silk worms. If the rearing of 
silkworms were not available to him, then he would certainly not like 
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to keep tlio mulberry. If ho wsis not to derive any benefit, he would 
certainly not like to have the mulberry trees but would take to other 
crops from which he might get a better return. There is anothei* 
question. Since in Kashmir it is possible for the rearer to get 
leaf from other people or from the State land, why does he cultivate the 
mulberry on his own land? So far as that goes, the supply of leaf is not 
so unlimited that it can satisfy the wants of every zamindar, 

Mr. Anklemria. —That is not the point, 

Mr. Wazir. —Since there is a limited stock of leaves that could be 
obtained from trees standing on Government land, it has to be divided 
amongst the zamindars. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It has to be divided amongst a number of rearers, 

Mr. Wazir. —There is a physical limit also. He can only go up to a 
certain distance to fetch his leaves and not beyond that. Whatever leaf 
there is in a particular locality, it is meant for the people of that locality. 
That supply is limited. If silkworm roaring is conducted on an intensive 
and extensive scale, the supply of leaves cannot satisfy all the zamindars. 
Those people who feel that they cannot get leaf from the State land or 
from others who do not do their own rearing plant trees on their own 
land. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are there also zamindars who do not plant mulberry 
but get leaves from others? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the percentage of those zamindars? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It will have to be worked out. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I want only an approximate estimate. 

Mr. Wazir. —Generally the position is that every rearer has got a few 
trees of his own and depends for the rest of his requirements on others. 

President. _There are two important issues that arise out of that. I 

understand that in Kashmir the zamindar is not at liberty to uproot 
mulberry trees on his own land. 

Mr. Peychaud. —He cannot without the permission of the Department. 

President.—Thev&iove even if the mulberry is paying him nothing, he 
cannot have a substitute crop. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Supposing no rearing was done in Kashmir what would 
be the sense in protecting mulberry? 

President. —The point is that even if the State does not pay him an 
adequate price for his cocoons, he is still unable to replace his mulberry 
by any other pli*ntation. 

Mr. Peychaud. —In the districts where there is no roaring, there is no 
mulberry law. 

President. —Suppose I am a zamindar. I am doing the rearing work. 
Government pay me Its. 12-8-0 per maund as the price. That price is not 
economic I think tliat if I grow rice or anything else I would get Rs. 15. 
Tlierefore I feel I am losing Rs. 3 o'C R.s. 4 and I do not want to have these 
mulberry trees. But I cannot uproot the trees because Government prohibit 
me for doing so unless there is no alternative crop. 

Mr. Wazir. —Exactly, since there are these rules prohibiting people 
from uprooting trees, it is not open to them to cut them out. That is 
quite true. 

President. —Under the present regulations, zamindars are suffering. In 
order to enable the zamindars to get the same return which they would 
get by raising any other crop, the cocoon price ought to be raised in order 
to make it worth their while. 

Mr. Wazir. —That is what I am saj'ing. 
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President, —My point is that in order that the Board could appreciate 
this position, you must supply to tho Board what return the zamindar 
would get from alternative^ crops. That is the question I have but you 
say “ the same as last time You must toll mo by how much the price 
sliould be raised? 

Mr. Wazir. —We could not work out the cost of mulberry cultivation 
under the peculiar circumstances of Kashmir. 

President. —Work it out on the basis of rice. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you tried to work it out since tho question W«» 
put to you last time? 

Mr. Wazir. —No. 

Mr. Peyehaud.—We have to have other crops. 

President. —Take any other crop. You say that Rs. 12-8-0 is in relation 
to other crops. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Yes, Es, 12-8-0 includes so many items such as labour, 
hiring of accommodation, etc. 

President. —In your reply to question 13, you have given me the number 
of trees planted in Kashmir and Jammu from 1928 to 1937. Do all these 
trees belong to Government? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —No, not in Kashmir. 

President. —Are these trees planted by you? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Those that are planted on Government land remain 
Government property. 

President. —Of these 75,685 trees, how many belong to Government? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —I cannot tell you that. There is very little Government 
land left in Kashmir, Government have given away lands for grazing 
purposes. They have been given to zamindars. We really have throe 
classes: —(1) trees that are planted actually on Government land, that is, on 
road aides, canal banks, etc.; (2) trees that are planted on village commons. 

President. —By Government? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —No, by zamindars. We give them trees and tell them 
how to plant them. 

President. —Will the zamindar plant a tree on a voluntary basis or will 
he be asked to plant it? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —We go to the villagers and ask them “ do you want 
any trees”. They say “we want so many trees”. The officers of the 
Department go there and mark the places where they are to be planted. 

President. —Supposing a zamindar says that he does not want it. 

Mt. Peyehaud. —There is an end of it. 

President. —What is the third class? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Trees that are planted by zamindars on their own lands. 

President. —Do they get seedlings from Government? 

Mr. Peyehaud .—Wo give seedlings. 

President. —I want to know why there is a distinction between the 
second and third class, 

Mr. Peyehaud. —The trees that are planted on the village common belong 
to the whole village. 

President. —The trees on the zamindars’ own lands are their private 
property. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Yes. 

President. —What is tho assessment on mulberry plantation? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —There is no assessment. 

President, —Supposing I have 1,000 acres of mulberry land? 
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Mr. Peychaud. —You do not pay any tax on that laxid. 

Prasident. —Am I exempted? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President.—rPor the tieoa on the border land do they give any concession? 

Mr. Peychaud. —-Yes, there is some concession in land revenue. 

President. —As regards page 13, can you give us the yields in European 
countries ? 

Mr. Wazir. —I will try to give you some information. 

Mr. Peychaud. —The yield will be between 60 and 70 seers of cocoons per 
ounce of seed under ideal conditions. 

President. —Under conditions similar to yours? 

Mr. Peychaud. —No. 

President. —What is the difference between your conditions and theirs? 

Mr. Peychaud. —There they are have buildings specially erected for rearing 
and they look after the worms most carefully. They look after these worms 
with their life practically whereas the people here do it in a very careless 
manner. 

President. —Is it due to want of sufficient education? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Education has nothing to do with it. They drop the 
worms from their hands. Many a time I have seen them doing so. They 
crowd them. They say “ Worms have started spinning and so we need 
not bother about them ”, That is the time they should take more care 
about thegi. 

President. —Before I take up the costs, I want to understand one or two 
points with regard to cocoons. We have a full description of the cocoons 
from the stage of seed down to the spinning stage. First of all you get 
the seeds. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, 

President. —After 8 or 10 days they hatch. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yos. Before a univoltine worm hatches it has to go 
through a period of cold round about freezing point. It should not be 
more than zero degree. In that temperatxu-e it should remain for not less 
than one month preferably for more than, one month. Having been kept 
in the cold, the embryo takes life when the temperature changes. When 
it is removed from the cold, it should be kept under a temperature rising 
up to 45® or 60° without the embryo making any effort to start changing 
BO as to hatch. After the temperature has passed 50° life comes into the 
embryo and then you have to continue raising the temperature gradually 
and after 14 days as soon as a temperature of 76 or 76° is reached, the 
worm actually hatches. 

President. —I want to know whether all the seeds hatch in one day. 

Mr. Peychaud. —They do not hatch all in one da,y. Theoretically they 
should, but in a well conducted incubation, the whole hatching should be 
completed in three days. 

President. —In the last Tariff Board report, we said that it was possible 
to hatch all the eggs in one day. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Theoretically yes, but practically not. 

President. —In Madras we are told that they all hatch in one day. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I do not know how to do it. They may know how 
to do it. 

President. —Perhaps multivoltine worms do. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We x;ear univoltine worms only. They do not hatch 
all in one day. 

President. —95 per cent, of the worms hatch in one day. 
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Mr. Peychaud. —It takes three days: — 

Per cent. 

1st day 20 

2nd day 60 

3rd day .20 

President. —The reason why I ask this question is this. As the rearera 
are uneducated, they won’t be able to control if the seeds hatch in three 
days instead of one. 

Mr. Peychaud. —They manage all the same pretty well. 

President. —How many worms are there in an ounce of seed? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It depends upon the race. 

President. —Take univoltine. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Races differ even in univoltine. 

President. —I am taking of the races that you rear, 

Mr. Peychaud. —^28,000 to 35,000 per ounce. 

President. —You have got experience of multivoltine and bivoltine worms. 
Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Tell me what will be their number? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I could not tell you exactly, but certainly it should 
he more. 

President. —^Will it be more than 36,000? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Not less than 36,000. 

President. —We have been given a figure of 35,000 to 36,000. 

Mr. Peychaud. —It should be about that. 

President. —The Mysore Government say that it is 42,000. 

Mr. Peychaud. —They would go far as tliat because the moths are 
small and they lay very small eggs. 

President. —Another point is that with regard to food, we have been 
told that there are 5 ages. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Is the number of ages the same in the case of univoltines? 
Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —We have been told that 90 per cent, of the leaves are being 
consumed in the 4th and 5th ages. 

Mr. Peychaud. —In the last ago, that is in the 5th age, they consume 
most. 

President. —We have been supplied with the quantitic.s of leaves the 
worms consume during these 6 ages. If you could also supply us with 
similar figures it would be useful. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —As regards pages 15 and 18, I want to tell you what 

additional information we would like to have. 

Mr. Wazir. —I wonder whether you want to know how much the rearer, 
that is, the real zamindar gets in his hands per pound of cocoons. 
President. —How much does he spend out of his own money? 

Mr. Peychaud. —This is how I worked out; — 

Rs. as. 

Amount paid to the rearer per maund . . . 16 4 

Value of seed given to him free (he would not have 
to pay cash) ....... 2 .3 

Value of leaves supplied from Government land , 0 12 

Total . 19 3 

If we divide Rs. 19-3 by 82 Ihs. it comes to 3 annas 8 pies per lb, of 
green cocoons. i 
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President. —How much does he spend out of his own pocket? 

Mr. Feychaud. —Nothing. 

President .—Seed you give him. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —What about the cost of labour? 

Mr. Peychaud. —This money which we pay at the rate of Rs. 16-4 
per inaund is for his labour, the accommodation that ho puts at the disposal 
of the Department and the value of the leaf that he takes out of his own 
lands. 

President. —^We have been told that in the 4th and 5th ages, the rearer 
is unable to feed the worms by himself and his family and therefore employs 
extra labour. He hires labour. 

Mr. Wazir. —Not necessarily. He may be helped by the members of his 
family. Otherwise he will require other people to help him. 

President. —What is the daily wage of an agricultural labourer? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We can give any figure we like in this matter. 

President. —Not any figure? 

Mr. Peychaud. —In Kashmir they never pay cash. If one farmer requires 
extra help, he requests his neighbour to help him and pays back his neighbour 
with his own labour some other day when it is wanted. 

President. —How much does he spend on the leaves consumed by worms? 
Ilje spends 6 times more. So his price of 3 annas 8 pies would be reduced 
to that extent. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, 

President. —What about the cost of appliances? 

Mr. Peychaud. —They aro very rudimentary. He uses whatever he gets 
handy. He does not buy anything. 

President. —Last time we were told that Government were supplying 
some appliances. 

Mr. Peychaud. —The rearers use branches of wild trees and twigs,. 
It is a very kutcha arrangement. It is difficult to put any value on it. 

President. —What about other expenses? 

Mr. Peychaud. —There is some extra expense in the case of Kashmir, 
Formerly we used to pay in Kashmir for the carriage of cocoons. At present 
we do not pay anything. 

President. —What amount did you pay before? 

Mr. Peychaud.—One pice per maund per mile. 

President. —How many miles will it be ordinarily speaking? 

Mr. Peychand. —In some cases, it is a mile; in others it is 50 to 60 
miles. 

President.- —What will be the average? 

Mr. Peychaud. —25 miles. 

President. —The rate was one pice per maund per mile. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, the average cost will he 25 pice. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —I thought you paid half an anna. 

Mr. Wazir, —Yes. We in Jammu paid half an anna and to some rearers 
even 3 pice. 

President. —I suppose the system is the same in Jammu. 

Mr. Wazir. —During the last 4 years we have not been paying to tbe 
rearers for carriage separately but included it in the price of cocoons. 

President. —The carriage expense comes out of his pocket. He gets 3 
annas 8 pies per lb. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Out of 3 annas 8 pies be has to spend something to 
bring the cocoons to the factory. 

VOL. H 
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President. —^Then he is actually working at a loss. For the carriage 
of cocoons he has to spend 6 annas 3 pies per maund. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That was what he used to get but which he does not 
get now. He is certainly entitled to that. 

President. —Would that be the actual? 

Mr. Peychaud. —That was what we used to pay. 

Mr. Wazir. —Generally what happens is this. The rearer brings himself 
the cocoons to the place where the delivery has to be given to the factory. 
Only in very rare cases he engages labour for the purpose. He brings his 
own cocoons. We used to pay in Jammu 2 pice per maund per mile and in 
the ease of green cocoons 3 pice per maund per milo. 

President. —You generally have dry cocoons for reeling silk. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, 

President. —How many days cocoons do you get? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We get them at one time in the year. 

President. —Whilst we were examining the Mysore representatives they 
told us that generally speaking they got 3 days old cocoons but that if 
they got 6th day cocoons tliey would get more silk. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Naturally. 

President. —Then the rondita would be less because the silk would he 
more. If they reeled 3rd day cocoons and 6th day, cocoons, there would be 
a slight difference between the two in respect of rendita. 

Mr. Peychaud. —They would get more silk in the latter case. 

President. —I want to know what is your practice. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We don't reel them green. We always dry them before 
feeling. 

President. —How many days do you require to get them dried? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We receive them in the morning and in the evening 
they are dry. 

Mr, Wazir. —We insist on cocoons being fully formed. 

President. —^How do they dry them? 

Mr. Peychaud. —They dry them in the sun, 

Mr, Anklesaria. —How many days does it take? 

Mr. Peychaud. —If the sun is fairly hot, it takes only a few hours. But 
the sun treatment is neither good for the colour nor for the yield of silk. 

President. —What is the present system? 

Mr. Peychaud. —From within a radius of 15 miles from the factory they 
bring in their cocoons green and we receive annually 8,0(X) maund.s. 

President. —In Japan Government are providing drying houses and the 
rearers take their cocoons there and then sell them as dry cocewns. They 
get better price for dry coeoons because of Government providing them 
with drying houses. 

Mr. —Government has to charge something because they have 

to provide heat. 

President. —Is it not more paying to the rearer to sell dry cocoon? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It is to the interest of the rearer to dry his cocoons 
and keep them until he finds the most favonrable market. 

President. —This Rs. 16-4 that yon give is that for green cocoons? 

Mr. Peychaud .—Yes. 

President. —And for dry cocoons? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We pay the same rate only we take ird of the green. 
When w‘e take ^een cocoons we weigh them on the scale and when we take 
dry we measure them hy volume. 

President. —They almost balance? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. , 
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President. the last figure, paid to rearers for 7,000 maunds. 
5’alce the total Bs. 1,49,161. I worked it out and it conios to Bs. 93,506 and 
for 7,000 maunds it comes to Rs. 13-5 per inaund, 

Mr. Feychoiud. —That is correct. 

President.~Y o\l have given to the reateT only Rs. 12-8. 

Mr. Peychaud. —If I deduct from Rs, 13-5 this Rs. 12-8 it comes to 
13 annas. 

Mr. Wazir. —I have got the thing worked out separately. In 1933-34 
the amount paid to the rearers was Rs. 87,897. Besides tliere was cartage 
paid from crop receiving conti-es to Jaminu. There is a difiorence between 
Kashmir and Jammu in this respect. In Kashinijt' the crop of the whole 
province is delivered at the factory; the reai'crs bring it and deliver the 
cocoons at the factory in Srinagar, wdiereas in the case of Jammu we take 
only one tahsil at the factory in Jammu. For tlie rest we have different 
centres for receiving crop and we depute our officers to go and receive the 
crop at these centres and when the crop is deliv'cred at those centres it 
is brought over to the factory and the cartage is paid by the department. 

President. —So it is not paid to the rearer? 

Mr. Wasir. —No. 

President. —So Rs. 2,990 goes out. 

Mr. Waair.—Yes. 

President.-—That is included in the total cost? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, and the total cost of which it forms part, viz., Rs. 93,506 
is composed of this price paid to the roarer plus cartage paid fiom crop 
receiving centres and other charges. 

President. —This comes to exactly Rs. 12-8? 

Mr. IFaztr.—Yea. Then there ih another item Lambardari Rs. 2.312 
and there i.s Inisfceliaueons expenditure Rs, 27V, For instance sim'.;) cooiica 
are engaged at the crop roctoiving centres for filling the bag.s and so c.r 
and the total is R.s. 93,506. 

President. —The next item is re.aring requisite and temnnrary technical 
supervision. This will increase the price because certain price must be 
attached to rearing requisites. 

Mr. Wazir. —Wo .send our party; we disinfect a certain number of 
houses; we lend them spray pumps and they do the job. 

President.-—These new rearing houses which you have built, are for 
demonstration f.'urpose.s. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —These houses are made with the express purpose of 
rearing first class cocoons. That will give me more first class seed in the 
future; that is what we are aiming after. 

Pre.mdent. —This expenditure you have shown on mulberry plantation, 
this is in nurseries? 

Mr. Wazir. —I can give you some details about the rearing requisites. 
I have tried to get as much information as possible. The cost of supervision 
for rearing amounts to Rs. 293-15 out of this Rs, 709 and the rest is what 
we have spent on drugs supplied by Government to the zamindars^arsenio, 
copper sulphate, etc. 

President. —Rs. 12-8 is the price you pay to the rearers? 

Mr. Wazir. —We paid that in 193-3-34. In tl)e current year ivc hav'n 
made some extra payment to the rearer. We paid about Rs. 1-3,000 more. 

President. —That moans it works out to 2 annas 5 pies per pound. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Yes. 

President. —That is his remuneration for working for one month? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —More than that. 

President. —How many days does it take to get the cocoons? 

i 29 A 
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Mr. Peyehaud .—It Usually takes him 5 or 6 days to incubate the seecf, 
Then it will take him with pure races and cross races between 33 and 3(1 days 
up till it starts spinning. 

President. —Roughly 40 days? 

Mr. Peychaud. —And then he has to dry his cocoons; that will take- 
another 4 or 6 days and then he has got to gather them. 

President. —Let us say it is a 50 days job. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —On an average how many ounces of seed does he rear? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It comes to a little loss than an ounce per roarer. 

President. —One ounce crop is equal to 82 lbs. of cocoons? 

Mr. Peychaud. —In our case 63 lbs. 

President. —63 lbs. and 2 annas 6 pies that comes to about Rs. 9-8-6 
for a period of 50 days? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Suppose he was employed iiK some other work what will he 
be earning? 

Mr. Peychaud, —It is not a whole time labour for him; he has hard 
Work for him for only about 15 days. 

President. —What else does he do in those days? 

Mr. Peychaud. —They have not much to do at that time. It is just 
when the cocoons get ready their planting season begins. 

President. —Is it a part time occupation or a full time occupation? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It is a part time occupation except for the la.st lo 
days. I am trying to get the women do the work in Kashmir as every¬ 
where else. Then it will he all right j until then I have to suffer. 

President.— What is the customs duty in Jammu; is it on seed? 

Mr. Waeir. —Yes. 

President. —What is the duty? 

Mr. Wazir. —25 per cent. Tliis item includes the duty on drugs also if 
we have to import them. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Whatever is imported on behalf of the State has to 
pay duty? 

Mr. Wa^ir.—Yes, it doe?. Ours is a commercial department. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That would not be actually the sum to be paid to the 
British Government? 

Mr. Wazir. —No, it goes to the State. For instance wo get water from 
the Government water works, we use electric power; we pay for these. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Even if we pitch our tents on Government land we have 
to pay for it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —But so far as the duty is concerned? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The State Customs department charge it; they wont 
forego it. 

President. —What about contingencies and house rent? 

Mr. Wazir. —We generally receive crop from the zamindars in the months 
of jaith and Har. We have to store the cocoons pending their transport 
to Jammu and charges arc incurred on this account. 

President. —What is this depreciation? 

Mr. Wazir. —On account of filature buildings, cocoon godowns and so 

on. 

President. —What is tho value of tho property oq which depreciation has 
been charged? , 
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Mr. Wazir. —We have taken all the buildings together and put half fuc 
rearing and half for reeling. 

President. —There will be more for reeling? 

Mr. Peychaud. —More buildings for rearing than for reeling. W® have 
stocks of cocoons for the whole year because we have one crop. 

President. —Pension contribution in Kashmir; what exactly is it? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The Accountant General never charged pension contri¬ 
bution in the balance sheet before but since last year they have started 
charging it because they say there are some members in the sericultural 
staff whose services are pensionable, for example the clerical establishment, 
and there are some officers in the executive service who have decided to 
take pension and not commissiom This charge is made on account of 
their pension at certain fixed rate according to the Kashmir service 
regulations. 

President. —If you look at the figures for Kashmir, the amount of cocoons 
produced is about 30,000 and the amount paid to tlie roarers is Es. 61,147. 

Mr. Feychaud. —That is salaries. 

President. —What is paid to rearers? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Item No. 3, Rs. 4,91,021. 

President. —This work out to Rs. 16-11, 

Mr. Peychavd. —Yes, we paid Rs. 16-4 to the rearer as we gave them 
Rs. 12-8 and then gave another Rs. 3-12. In addition to this we pay 
lambardari. 

President. —The balance will be for that? 

Mr. Wazir. —There is only lambardari charge because we do not pay 
cartage to rearers now. 

President. —Do you imi>ort separate seeds for Jammu? 

Mr. Peychaud. —They get tlieir own. it costs us in addition to what 
we pay to the rearers in addition to thi.9 3 annas 8 pies. It costs us 9 
pies per pound to deliver those cocoons ready sorted to the filature. That 
is salaries, laboratory, repairs, contingencies, fuel, postage, electric charges 
and so on; that is an additional 9 pies i>er Ib. 

President. —Rs. 1-14 has not been taken into consideration. I do not 
know what you mean by this? 

Mr. Peychaud. —In the case of Kashmir as we explained the other day, 
the extra payment that was made was Rs. 3-12 per maund; that is included 
in this figure of price of cocoons. 

Mr. Waeir.—That is included in this figure. In our case the extra 
payment that we made this year is not included in this item, 

president .—It should not be Rs, 1-14, 

Mr. Wazir .—They paid at the rate of Rs, 3-12. 

President .—Do I understand that the price fixed by the Government 
with regard to cocoons varies from Jammu and Kaslimir? 

Mr. Wazir. —It has varied this year. 

President .—Up to this year. 

Mr. Wazir. —The minimum price that I paid was Rs. 11-4. 

President .—What is the Governmont erder exactly? 

Mr. Wazir. —With regard to what? 

President. —The price to be paid to the rearers. 

M.r. Wazir .—^During the last few years orders have been passed separately 
with regard to the two departments in Jammu and Kashmir Provinces. 
First they decided about the Kashmir province and they paid Rs. 3-12 
when they calculated the profits of that department. When they calculated 
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the profits of the Jammu Sericultural Department they ordered payanent 
at the rate of Its. 1-14. 

President, —It would work out to about Rs. ISjOOO. 

A/?'. Wazir. —Yes. This question ef further payment to Jammu rearers 
is unde;: correspapdencOf We have not come to any final conclusion about 
that. 

President. —You have not paie^ Rs, 1-14. 

Mr. —^The question of paying Oiiiother Rs. 1-14 is still under 

ooiisiderntioB. 

President.—Iji answer to question 24, page 17, you have given me the 
^gura for Jamniu as 4 annas 3 pies for 1036-37. 

Mr. Wazir.-^Yes. 

President. —In the latter portion you say if you had Rs, 13,000, it 
would come to 6 annas a pound. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —But it does not come to 5 annas, Rs. 13,000 work out to 
4 pies increase and not 9 pies. Your own calculation is Rs. 1-14 for 82 lbs. 

Mr. Wa.zir. —I will look into it. 

President. —Rage 18: We shall start with reeling. I have already dealt 
with the question of .silk waste and you will bo able to send me the iiifoima- 
tion. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, 

President .—With regard to silk I understand that all the silk produced 
in the State is reeled by power driven mfuehiiSery? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —flow mafiy filatures have you got? 

Mr. Peychaud. —3 filatures in Kashmir. 

Mr. Wazir. —One full filature and one part filature in Jammu. 

President.-^Unw many basis have you got in each? 

Mr, Peychaud. —At present I am working 2 filatures of 192 basins each 
and another is 72 basins. 

President. —What is the normal working days per year? 

Mr. Peychaud. —300 days in a year would be impossible. 

President. —Without strikes, or without any difficulties, suppose you get 
adequate protection. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I fhink it will be between 25Q to 260 days. We have 
got 52 Sundays. We have to close one day a week. There are certain 
Hindu apd Muhammadan holidays on which we have to close. Then wo 
have always to allow lo days or 3 weeks at least for frost. We get heavy 
frost in Kashmir. 

President. —Do you get that every year? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Practically. This year it lasted two months. We could 
not put n drop of water for two months in our filatures. 

President. —You rather lose 150 days in a year. 

Mr. Peychaud. —^Yes. 

President. —^How many hours a day do you work per single shift? 

Mr, Peychaud. —We work 9 hours throughout the summer months, 8 
hours during the four months and 7 hours during the very short winter 
months. 

President. —Have you worked double shifts? 

Mr. Peychaud. —At present I am working 14 to 16 hours. 

President.—Bince how many months have you been w'orking double 
shift? 
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reychand .—Since the end of April, 1938. 

Pre'sident. —What is the number of basins you have gotp 

Mr. Wazir. —We have got 96 basins in one filature and 11 in another. 

President. —How many days do you work in a year? 

Mr. Wazir. —300 days. 

President. —Another point is the production per basin. 

Mr. Peychaud. —In my case with my 8 skein reelers I have got two lots 
of 192. They give me an average of 26 ozs. per basin per day. 

President. —That is more than li? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —What is the bulk of your quality? 

Mr. Peychaud.- —Mostly first class. 

President. —What is the denier that you are producing? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Most of our stuff is from 15 to 36 for which there is 
B great demand. 

President. —I want to compare it with the qualities that are at present 
coming to India, namely 13/15, 20/22, 22/24 and 28/32. 

Mr, Peychaud. —We are reeling a lot of these sizes. 

President. —Tell me the proportion. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I can’t tell you that. 

President. —Can I say that the bulk would be 20/24 or 13/15? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The bulk would bo 20/24. 

President. —And the production is IJ pounds? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Per basin. 

President. —A good leeler could do that. 

Mr. Peychaud. —A first class reeler on a first class machine could do 
that. 

President. —An ordinary reeler? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Not more than one pound. If you put an ordinary 
reeler on an ordinary machine, he will do between 1 and lb., but to 
do this 24 to 26 ounces, you want a first class man. That is why we pay 
them. 

President. —^What is the production you are getting for double cocoons? 
Mr. Peychaud. —Roughly 2 lbs.; not with dupion but with dopost silk. 
President. —What is the production in other foreign countries? 

Mr. Wazir. —In European filatures equipped with uptodate machinery 
working under modem conditions, the following results are obtained for 
average quality of cocoons with the average speed of 75 revolutions of reel 
per minute: — 

9/11 denier with Attacca Bave—8 sk. 550 grammes for a day of 
8 hours. 

9/11 denier without Attacca Bave—6 ak. 400 grammes for a day of 
8 hours. 

13/15 denier with Attacca Bave—8 sk. 650 grammes for a day of 
8 hours. 

13/15 denier without Attacca Bave—6 sk. 500 grammes for a day of 
8 hours. 

18/22 flomier with Attacca Bave—8 sk. 720 grammes for a day of 
8 hours. 

18/22 denier without Attacca Bave—6 sk. 630 grammes for a day of 
8 hours. 

President. —How many grammes to a pound? 
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Mr. Wazir. —450 grammes to a pound. 

President. —Wliat is tli© production you are able to get in Jammu? 

Mr, Wusir, —Our average outtura per basin during the year 1936-37 
has been 1 lb. 6 oz. 10 drams. 

President. —What is the denier you are turning out? What would be 
the bulk? 

Mr. Wazir. —40 to 100 dealers. 

President. —Very coarse? 

Mr. Wazi;—Yes. We sell mostly in the Punjab jmd only the coarse 
silk is in demand in the Punjab. 

President. —1 would like to understand the position of labour. I want 
first the number of men per basin. One reelor for one basin would bo 
good enough. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —And one cooker for how many basins? 

Mr. Peychaud. —2 basins. 

President. —And sorter? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Leave the sorter out. Then there is the knotter. 

President. —For how many basins? 

Mr. Peychaud, —4 basins. Then we have silkvvaste cleaners for the 
high grade silk. 1 shall give you later the details of the labour employed. 

President. —You have got 8 skeins? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yos. 

Mr, Wazir .—Would you like to hear about Jammu? We have got one 
reelor for each basin. We don’t go by the number of basins so far as the 
allotment of cookers is concerned, but we go by the amount of cocoons 
which they have to cook. They may be able to serve two basins, 3 basins 
or even more. 

President. —What is the actual average? 

ilfr. Wazir. _2 to 1. Knotter in fine sizes one for 4 basins. In rough 

sizes one for 6 or 8 basins and for certain sizes, we don’t give any knotters 
at all. Similarly with regard to silk ciennei-s., we go by the amount of 
skeins they clean. We pay them a rupee for 32 or 40 skeins of silk cleaned. 

President .—How many cleaners do you employ for 192 basins, 

Mr. Wazir. —We would require 20 to 25 cleaners. 

President. —But you don't generally clean all the silk? 

Mr. IFasir.—It depends upon the orders we receive. 

Mr. Peychaud .—In our case for lotus silk we employ cleaners. 

President .—What is the percentage? 

Mr. Peychaud. —65 per cent. 

President. —^Yours will be bow much? 

Mr. Wazir. —A small quantity. 

President .—In Kashmir you have given T2 lbs. 7 ounces and 8 drams 
to a pound of silk, whereas in Jammu it is 13 lbs. and 2 drams. Can you 
explain to me why there is a difference? Is it due to different kinds 
of cocoons? 

Mr. Wazir. —There is difference in the rpiality of cocoons. There is 
difference in machinery and there is difference in the quality of labour. 

President. —T)oe.s the difference in the quality of cocoons show that the 
rearers are not efficient? 

t 

Mr. Peychaud. —Not exactly that. There is a difference in the rearing 
value of tho loaf in the province. 
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President. —That means the quality of the leaf, 

Mr. Peychaud .—Yes. 

President. —The works expenditure given in reply to question 29 is 
Es. 8,57,000. 

Mr. Peychaud.—Th^t is the total expenditure for the year, rearing, 
reeling and everything, for 456 basins. 

President.—-There is a slight difference between the figures given on 
page 4 and those given on page 19. On page 4 the figure given is 
Es. 8,45,000 for the same year. 

Mr. Peychaud ,—There are some small adjustments to be made. 

President. —In the case of Jammu the difference is very big. 

Mr. Wazir, —The Jammu figures are all right. 

President .—Row many basins have you got? 

Mr. Wazir. —107 basins. 

President. —This is only works expenditure. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —What item under overheads have you omitted? The interest 
on working capital has been omitted. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —What about depreciation? 

Mr. Wazir. —It is included.- 

President. —What is the cost of the raw material? 

Mr. Wazir. —The cost of raw material is the cost of cocoons. If you 
will kindly turn over to page 20 you will find the value of cocoons consumed 
per pound of silk entered as Es. 3-9-3. 

President. —How did you arrive at this figure? Is it according to the 
rendita ? 

Mr, Wazir ,—Yes. 

President. —The cost per maund given by you is 4 annas 3 pies. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —Your rendita would be 13 lbs. 

Mr. Wazir .—^Yes. 

President. —It comes to Es. 3-7-3. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —The reason why I was asking you is this. You have not 
taken into consideration the Baghdad White. 

Mr. Wazir ,—We have taken into account. 

President. —Es. 3-9-3 does not represent the average. 

Mr. IFazir,—The cost that we have worked out is for all qualities of 
cocoons. 

President. —My point is this. You cannot get Es. 3-9-3 as the average. 
I will tell you why. 4 annas 3 pies is the price per pound of cocoons 
irrespective of the race of the worm. 

Mr. Wazir .—Yes. 

President. —When you put on the reeling machine, Baghdad white 
cocoons are different in silk content. In one you get 13 as the rendita and 
in the other 17 as the rendita. How can you reel both together and get 
13 as the rendita. 

Mr. Wazir. _We have worked out the cost of cocoons for all qualities. 

President. —Leave the cost of cocoons apart. 
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Mr. Wazir .—So far as tlie coat of silk ig concerned we have taken the 
whole quantity of silk produced during the year from all qualities of 
cocoons. 

President. —I am not talking of the cost of reeling. I am talking of 
the works cost—the value of cocoons consumed per pound, 

Mr. Wasir. —The value of cocoon* consumed per pound is Rs. 3-9-3. 

President. —'When you are manufacturing a pound of silk you require 
a certain quantity of cocoons. It may he 9 or 20 lbs. Take 20 lbs. as the 
quantity of cocoons required to get a pound of silk. Then you arrive at 
the cost of that quantity. One pound of cocoons costs you 4 annas 3 pies, 
and therefore the total under raw material will be 20 x -f. Am I right P 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —When you say you are using two qualities of cocoons you 
cannot have one rendita for both. At present if I take 4 annas 3 pies as 
the cost per lb. of cocoons and the rendita as 13 lbs. 2 oa. I get the figure 
of Rs. 3-9-3 which ia the figure given by you. This does not take itito 
consideration the higher rendita required for Baghdad White. If you 
take the average of the two, the cost of cocoons consumed per pound of 
silk will be more than Rs. 3-9-3. 

Mr. Wdzir. —What we have done is we have taken the total amount 
of silk reeled in the year and tho whole amount of cocoons consumed during 
the year. i 

President. —Let us see how that works out. Let us take the amount 
of silk reeled, which is 38,757 lbs. The quantity of cocoons issued for 
reeling is 6,659 mds. The rendita comes to 15. 

Mr. Wazir. —The proportion of Bagiidad White is 25 per cent. 

President. —In that case the rendita comes to a little over 14. If I 
take 14 as the rendita and the cost of cocooire as 4 annas 3 pies per lb., it 
comes to Rs. 3-11. 

President. —Lot us take the other figure—commission to silk agents. 

Mr. Feychaud. —It has been discontinued. 

President. —Take item 4, page 20. As regards establishment it should 
be half establishment. 

Mr, Wazir. —^Yes. 

President. —What is the Customs duty you are paying? 

Mr. Wazir. —We are paying Customs duty on certain building material 
that we purchase. 

President .—Do you import? 

Mr. Wazir .—Yes from India. 

President. —When you say “ Net cost of silk per pound ”, what exactly 
do you mean? Do you mean after the education of silk waste? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, 

President. —At what rate have you calculated the interest on working 
capital ? 

Mr, Peychaud .—6 per cent. 

President. —What is the amount taken into consideration when you 
arrived at the figure of 9 annas 3 pies? 

Mr. Wazir ,—Rs, 13 lakhs and odd. 

President .—For Jammu? 

Mr, Wazir. —No, 

Mr. Peychaud. —For the two together. 

President, —You cannot have the full charge in both cases. Have you 
divided it 50—50? 
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Mr. Wazir.—9 annas 3 pies has been worked out only on the Kashmir 
factory assets, 

rresident. —It cannot be the same for Jammu. 

Mr. have taken that figure for Jammu because we have not 

worked out any figure for Jammu separately. 

l*r(;sident. —Mulberry leaf charge would be more |appropriate under 
cost of cocoons rather than under silk. 

Mr. Peychaud. —It will have the same effect but it would be better 
there. 

President. —That may raise the price of cocoons, but that would be 
more appropriate because other people have done the same. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to Kashmir I want to know about this contin¬ 
gencies including uniforms. What is that? 

Mr. Peychaud. —1 think for contingencies you w'ill find the details 
there, e.g., collection of wood, packing charges, sweeping charges and so on. 

President. —What is the amount for uniformsp 

Mr. Peychaud. —Rs. fiOO or Rs. 700 a year. 

President. —I want to understand your co.sting. Jammu costing is 
divided half and half between cocoon and reeling charges. 

Mr, Peychaud. —That is for the establishment. 

President. —Postage a.nfl stationary has been half and half, whereas. I 
do not find any Iralf and half in Kashmir. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Whatever we use in our factory we put down under 
different heads whether under reeling or somewhere else. 

President. —What about your salary? 

Mr. Peychaud. —^My salary is shown half and half. 

President. —Under which item have you included it? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Salaries^ and establishment. 

President. —Is only enc item divided half and half? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Not necessarily; one deputy director is also half and 
half. 

President. —What about these electric power, stationery, postage stamps, 
telegrams, travelling allowance? 

Mr. Peychaud.^ —Power used for rearing is sepafate. This is fbr 
B&hoiring machine anti power in the seed house. 

President. —Onl page 22 you have given the reductions effTOted. You 
say amongst the several measures of economy and retrenchment in expendi¬ 
ture adopted to achieve this end, the most important was the reduction 
effected in the price of cocoona and the wages of factory labourers. Are 
there any other reductions which you have been able to carry out? 

Mr. Peychaud. —These are the mogt important. 

Mr. War.ir. —We had effected a nuiabor of ci^ts in labour wage. The 
List cut effected was 124 per cent. We have not yet restored it retros¬ 
pectively from 1936-37 but have restored it from the current year. 

■ President. —From 30 per cent, it came down to 12J per cent. 

; Mr. Wazir.~lt is about 17 to 18 per cent, still in force after restoring 
ihe 124 por cent. cut. In this connection we have taken only the labourers 
and cocoon rearers here. RetrenchYnent has been effected in respect of 
the staff also. There was a 10 per cent, out in salary and pay of the staff 
which was restored only a year and a half ago. Formerly the Director, 
Deputy Director and Assistant Directors were provided with rent-free 
houses; that concession has been entirely withdrawn except in the case 
of one officer in Kaslimir sericulture. Again, restrictions were imposed 
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on touring officers, travelling allowances have been reduced and depart- 
mentally we have imposed restrictions on tourings in the mofasil. 

F'resident. —Will you tell me whether these retrenchments have been 
taken into consideration in arriving at the X&36-37 costs in the case of 
Jammu? 

Mr. Wazir. —^They are included in it, 

I’resident. —They are still in force.? 

Mr. Wazir. —Only 10 per cent, cut in salary and pay of the staff has 
been restored. 

President. —Suppose adequate protection is granted what further 
economies you are likely to achieve in regard to the costs of producing 
a pound of silk? 

Mr. Wazir. —We have dealt with that. 

I’resident. —You say you are at a disadvantage with regard to the 
quality of labour? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, to some extent. 

President. —What exactly do you mean by that? Do you mean that 
production per reeler is more in foreign countries? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Foreign countries labour cannot be compared with the 
labour here. They produce more; they produce without strict supervision; 
they do not wa,ste anything; they produce better quality and they do not 
spoil the machinery. 

President. —They produce more per basin? 

Mr, Peychaud. —They produce more with less supervision. 

President. —Is it not a fact that wages there are high compared to 
the wages you pay? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Naturally. 

President. —That is compensated by the low wages existing in India? — 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, to a certain extent. 

President. —In answer to question 32 you have given the maximum 
capacity if you work 834 basins? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Have you worked to full capacity? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yea 

President. —In which year? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We were working the 834 basins until lately until 
the boilers were condemned. 

President. —Therefore the costs given by you on page 21 relate to how 
many basins? You have given me the quantity of silk reeled. Shall I 
say for the first year it will be 834 basins? 

Mr. Peychaud. —For the whole period. 

President. —What about Jammu? 

Mr. Wazir. —192 basins. 

President. —Did you work to full capacity? 

Mr. Wazir. —No. , 

President. —The costs relate to 107 basins? 

Mr.' Wazir. —Yes. Wo had two filatures. We discarded one of these 
and started a new filature with 96 basins which we are workinlg fully. Out 
of the other old filature only 11 basins are working. 

President. —192 basins would not he correct to-day. 

Mr. Wazir. —If we had to produce more silk we would certainly work 
all the 192 basins. , 
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President. —At present 85 basins are idle. 

Mr. WcLzir. —We dismantled some of tbese basins and are replacing 
them by basins of a new type. 

President. —Would that make any differenceP How many are in existence 
to-day ? 

Mr. Wazir. —To-day it would be about 185 to 190. 

President.~Co-a\d you give us an, idea of the wages in foreign countries 
for a period of years? 

Mr, Wazir. —We have some figures in hand. We will try to get the 
information. 

President. —You have stated here one rupee for 8 skeiner. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We have 5 skeiners too. 

President. —Ho you remember what skein wo took on the last oocasion.- 
Production I have taken at IJ lbs. per day and the average denier I 
have taken as 28/33. What will be the skein? 

Mr. Wazir. —That will be 8 skein. 

President. —If I take 20/22 denier as the average for an economic 
unit of 200 basins then 14 lbs. would be correct? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. Sometimes we make only 6 skeins according to the 
demand -of the market but all the same we have 8 skeiners. 

President. —What about the wages in Jammu, regular and irregular? 

Mr. Wazir. —We have got a system whereby in order to encourage 
regularity in attendance we pay more to those labourers who come regularly 
every month and a little lees to others. 

President. —Buildings, plant and machinery that you have given in 
reply to question 36 are for 834 basins? 

Mr. Peychaud. —^Yes. 

President. —Buildings also will be for 834 basins? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Ye.s. 

President, —^What is this item “leases”? 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is calculated on the normal price of land in 
Kashmir. 

President. —^They are worth about Rs. 55,000 in the case of Jammu 
and Es. 1,80,000 in the case of Kashmir, On what basis have yon calculated 
that? 

Mr. Wazir. —On the normal market price of the land. 

President. —How many acres you have taken? 

Mr. Peychaud. —The silk factory itself is 220,500 square yards, that is 
to say 42 acres. 
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The value has been taken at Rs. 30 per kanal for the nursery land 
and Rs. 400 per kanal for the silk factory. 
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President. —In answer to question 38, page 25, you have given tlw 
tates of depreciation. Are they incoinetax rates? 

Mr. Wazir, —You take less. We have been following these rates. 

President.■^'When you are having systematic accounts, what do you 
do with the profits that you get? 

Mr. Wazir. —That goes to Government, 

President. —^There is no reserve fund created? 

Mr, Wazir. —No. 

President.“Whatever money you earn goes to the State, 

Mr. TYa^ir.—Yes. 

President. —Take the interest on working capital. You »ay Rs. llj 
lakhs are required. Is that for the total production of Jammu and 
Kashmir ? 

Mr. W’azir. —That is for Kashmir. 

President. —When you gave the depreciation figure, you took 9 annas 
3 pies for both. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We took that and they adopted that. 

President. —Your production for 834 basins is 2 lakhs of poniids. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Ves roughly. 

President. —Production in Jammu for 107 basins is how much? 

Mr. Wazir.' —About 40,000 pounds. 

President. —You say throwing is not carried on at all in the State, 
I want to understand this point. If you look at page 28, it is stated 
that 378 lbs. of silk is used locally in Jammu as against 42,406 and 14,309 
pounds of silk is used locally in Kashmir as againkst 182,253 lbs. That 
means roughly it works out to only about 6 per cent, of the entire 
production being used locally. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —Raw silk as such cannot be used unless it Is thrown for 

weaving purposes. So if Government is not throwing it and if this large 

amount of silk is used in the State, there must be handloom weavers 
who must be throwing this silk. 

Mr. Peychaud. —There are two small throwing plants in Kashmir. They 
are not working satisfactorily. 

President. —You will be able to give me some idea about the cost, 

because we have got to find out the duty on silk yarn. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I am having the silk thrown by one of the mills. 

President. —So you will be able to give mo an approximate figure. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. .As a matter of fact wo will be putting up a 
throwing plant and also looms. 

President. —You siiy with regard to re-reeling you are not concerned. 

Mr. Wazir. —We are not concerned with re-rcoling. 

President. —I wonder whether you know the opinion of the market 
with regard to the Indian silk and with regard to the imported silk, they 
say that the Japanese silk is being used in India, because it has got a 
very good winding quality and it is easier to weave but it has got a very 
few knots. I wiis told on the last ocomsion by your representatives that 
as far as Mysoie filature and Kashmir Filature silk are concerned, they 
do not require rovreeling. 

Mr. Wazir. —No, they do not. 

President.—Because the quality of the silk would be about equal to 
the filature re-reeling silk coming from Japan. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 



President .—We enquired about that and as the bulk of the Indian pro¬ 
duction is charka silk, we were not able to got a clear idea about the 
winding quality of filature silk specially of Kashmir, but when we went 
to Surat, we were told definitely that the quality of Kashmir silk has 
deteriorated and that the winding quality is not so good as it was before, 

Mr. Peychaud .—That is not a fact. It suited them to say that, 
because I didn’t agree to the price they were irreparod to pay. (Samples 
shown and explained including one quality from Japan.) 

Mr, Anklesaria .—Can you bleach the coloured silk into white silkP 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Just as ordinary white silk. 

Mr. Peychaud .—Yellow silk can dye to any colour. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I was told we had some process in India by which 
our Indian coloured silk could be bleached into Silk exactly aa Palestine 
white silk. 

Mr. Wazir .—Might be. In fact we don’t do bleaching. We Only pro¬ 
duce raw silk and export it to foreign countries and Indian markets. 

President .—Page 88 of the last Tariff Board’s Report contains a state¬ 
ment showing the comparative silk tests done in Govemment Filature, 
Mysore, based on International Standards—December, 1932. I want a 
similar statement for Kashmir. 

Air. Peychaud. —Yes. 
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(3) Evidence continued on Friday, the 9th September, 1938. 

Mt, AnMesaria. —Mr. Wazir, I suppose you have studied the history 
of the silk Industry in Kashmir as well as in India. 

Mr. Wazir.—Yes, to some extent. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I just want to know whether your Srinagar is the 
same as the country of the Siris. Does the word ‘ sericulture ’ como 
from the country of the Biris spoken of hy the Greek writer Polynescius 
1 want to know that because there is the question of the age of the Silk 
Industry in India as well as in CTiina. 

Mr. Peychaud. —It is very difficult to say. It is said that the silk 
industry came from China. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Some contend that it had its origin in India inde¬ 
pendently of China. 

Mr. Wazir. —That opinion has also been expressed. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is the name Srinagar the same as the country of the 
Siris ? 

Mr. Wazir. —We cannot say for certain. In fact, it is generally 
believed that Srinagar derives its name from the Sun. It is only believeu 
by some, but Sericulture is an industry which has been existing from 
time immemorial in Kashmir. It is also very widely believed that it owed 
its origin to the Chinese people in Central Asia. In those days trade in 
silk was carried on between Central Asia and Europe. There were two 
routes which this trade followed. One of them passed through Kashmir. 
It is believed that because of that fact this industry was introduced into 
this country in those days. 

President. —What was the yearp 

Mr. Wazir. —Long, long ago. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Any way 1 take it that you do not know whether 
Srinagar is the same as the country of the Seres spoken of by Polynescius. 

Mr. Wazir. —I do not know, 

Mr. .i.nhlesaria. —From your oral evidence given in the last enquiry 
I find that you were able to compete in Europe successfully with your 
rivals—just about 18 months before 1933; — 

“ President. —No representation was made on tho subject at that time? 

Mr. Lai. —No. We did not feel it necessary 4 years ago. We were 
getting along all right. The necessity arose only when we were hit 
hard by the competition. 

President. —AVhen was thatP Which was the year in which you felt the 
necessity for protection P 

Mr. Lai. —We have been suffering for a little over 18 months.” 

Mr. Wazir. —That is to say, 18 months previous to February 1933, 
it paid UB to export our goods to Europe. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is to say, you could sell your goods successfully 
in European markets. 

Air. Wazir.—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is only after 1931-32 your foreign exports stopped. 

Air. Wazir. —Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —So that I can take it that your natural resources, 
your labour and your industrial organisation compared very favourably 
with those of your competitors in Europe. 

Mr. Wazir. —In fact, the question of competition did not arise at all 
in those days. , 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —Why? 

Mr, Wazir. —Because we used to export our goods to Europe and get 
good prices for the stulI we sent. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is to say, your competitors were nowhere before 
you. 

Mr. Wazir .—We were exporting goods in small quantities compared 
with very large quantities which used to go from China and Japan to 
Europe. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You could efford to sell at competit’ve prices in Europe, 
that is to say, at the same price as your competitors in Europe demanded. 
That follows. - 

Mr. TEozir.—We got prices according to the quality of our goods. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is to say, so far as jour natural advantages, 
labour and inrdustrial organisation were concerned, you could compare 

favourably or at least you were on equal terms with your competitors in 

Europe. 

Mr. Wazir. —It is very difficult to give a definite answer to this questiwi 

simply because of the fact that we never thought of the competition at 

that time. We never studied the comparative conditions. 

Mr. .4?ifc?esari«.“—Whether you thought of the competition or not, com¬ 
petition must have existed. You must agree to that. 

Mr. Peychaud. —There was room for everybody in the market and we 
held our own. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your prices were competitive prices with those of foreign 
rivals. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Gfertainly. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Therefore yon could sell. 

Mr, Wazir. —The price was always determined by the quality of the 
goods. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Therefore I say so far as your natural advantages, 
labour conditions and industrial organisation were concerned, in fact in 
all respects, you could compare favourably; if not, you could be said to 
be at least on equal terms with your competitors in Europe. I know how 
your industry declined. I am just going to tell you that. Up to 1931-32 
you were on equal terms with regard to all these factors with yonr foreign 
competitors. 

Mr. Wazir. —It is difficult to admit that fact. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—W’hy do you say ‘ it i.s difficult to admit that ’ ? 

Mr. Wazir. —It is difficult to admit that fact for the simple reason that 
the conditions of the market at that time were altogether different from 
those that have been prevailing in the last few years. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What are the peculiar conditions in the last four 
years so far as competition is concerned? 

Mr. Wazir. —Competition is the same. 

President. —Has the market contracted? 

Mr. Wazir. —The market has changed. Before 1932 we were getting 
sometimes as much as Hs. 20 per pound. Fpr the same quality of silk 
we could not now get even Rs. 5 per lb. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And the same price was obtained by yonr rivals. 

Mr. Wazir. —Exactly, but it does not necessarily follow from that that 
the conditions under which the industry was carried on in other countries 
w'ere the same as those in our country. 

Mr, .Anklesaria. —If your cost of production is the same as that of 
yonr rivals, you and your rivals can sell on equal terms in the foreign: 
market. ! 
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Mr. Wadr.—The selling price was the same. From that we cannot 
eonelude that the cost price was the same. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—^Was your cost p{ production higher in 1931 than that 
of your rivals? 

Mr. Peychaud .—Here is a chart which will interest you (shown). 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I do not know what the prices were. Your prices 
must be same as your competitors demanded. 

Mr. Wozir—Quality for quality, the selling prices were the same. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Your silk was of the same quality as your competitors? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, when the price fetched was the same. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Your decline began after 1931-32. 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes, the decline of our exports. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—What is the reason? 

Mr. Wazir .—-The European market was not paying enough. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Or did your industry in any way deteriorate as regards 
the quality of silk produced? 


Mr. Wazir .—Certainly not. 

President .—Or did your cost of production increase which did not enable 
you to compete with your rivals? 

Mr. Wazir .—If you will kindly refer to the costs given you will find 
that the costs have been coming down. 


Mr. Anklesaria .—So have the costs of your competitors been coming 
down? 

Mr. Wazir.—01 the costs in Cliina and Japan we do not know anything. 

Mr, Anklesaria.—Yon cannot say whether the Japanese costs were equal 
to yours or not? 

Mr. Wazir .—Wo cannot say. 

Mr, Anklesaria.—li I prove to you that the Japanese costs have been 
lower than yours, what have yon to say to that? 

Mr. Peychand .—It is totally inipo.ssihle. They can manipulate their 
exchange and then sell their silk for what they like. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—My question is: to what do you attribute your 
deterioration in the foreign export trade? Hue to untair competition of 
China anj Japan? May I take it, they were and are unloading their 


stocks ? 

Mr. Wazir .—There was this unprecedented depresfdon. 


Mr. Anklesaria.—That depression was common to all, 

Mr Wazir .—It was common to all. That is a fact. But so far as silk 
was concerned the prices quoted by the Chinese and Japanese people boro 
no correspondence to the fall in price of other commodities We know 
that there is a quality of silk whose price was reduced to 1/lOth of its 


original price. 

Mr Anklesaria.—\Ye are talking of the same quality as that of your 
competitore. Your quality was as good as any of your competitors. 

Mr. Waxir. _Tt corresponded to a certain quality of Japanese and Chinese 

silks and not all. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Je it because tho Chinese and Japanese sold other 
qualities of goods that they were able to oust yon? 

Mr. TFozir.—They were able to sell otber qualities, as well. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Bid they compete with yours? 


Mr. Pe 

of quality 
with GUI's. 


j/ehand.—The whole thing is wrong. The question is no" one 
dronning or deteriorating or the .Tnnane.sp new quality cemreting 
There is nothing of that kind. Wo belong to a country which 
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lias no voice in the manipulation of currency, laet the same method be 
adopted in India as is in vogue in China or Japan. We give you silk 
and you give us lie. 10, You sell afterwards at 11s. o outside. There is 
no harm done, 

Mr. Anklcsaria.—l take it that it was because of the manipulation of 
currency that they were able to sell. 

Mr. WaziT ,~—'I'liat was one of the important factors. 

Mr. Anklesaria ,—And bounties also are an important factor. 

3Ii'. Wuzir. —Yes, and there aj:e various other directions in which they 
help their industry'. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —These disable you from competing with Japan and 
China. 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes, to a largo extent. 

Mr, Anklesana. —If tiie manipulation of currency and bounties had not 
been there, you would have been able to compete successfully with your 
competitor. 

Mr. Peychaud .—Certainly. 

Mr. Wazir. —With this difference that the industry there has a definite 
advantage in other respects over the industry here because they have the 
advantage of up to date research. 

Air. Anklesaria.—W\mt aro the advantages in Japan to which yon refer? 

Mr. Wazir. —Advantage of np to date research, advantage of organiza¬ 
tion and the advantage of exchange. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Leave aside excliango. W'o have already dealt with 
the que;stion of exchange. 

Mr. Wazir .—Many other things hosides. These are the important factors. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The silk industry was taken under State control in 
18!)1. 

Afr, Wazir .—About that time. 

Air, Anklesaria. —Between 1891 and 1938 how many years have elapsed?, 

Mr. Wazir .—47 years, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is nearly half a century ago. During that period 
you were not able to organise or were not able to undertake any research. 

Air. Wazir. —Not exactly that. The ba.sic line of policy being monopoly, 
we had to devote our attention first to the establishment of the industry 
on pra(!tieal lilies. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Do you moan to say that from 1891 to 1931 you were 
not able to establish tho industi-yp 

Mr, Wazir. —As you will see, we are very well established. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —IVoro you established in 1931? 1 take it you were. 

Mr. Peychaud .—Certainly, 

Air. Wazir. —Even two years before 1931, we started taking up this 
work of research. There was a proposal mooted to establish a research 
institute for sericulture but afterwards depression set in and it hound down 
our hands. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —On page 32 of their report the Tariff Board say about 
the Kashmir monopoly as follows:-—“ But the system possibly suffers at 
the present stage like all socialistic enterprises of its kind, from routine, 
inelasticity, failure to respond quickly to changed technical and market 
conditions and exccs:sive overhead charges, factors which are fatal to tne 
success of an industrial or commercial enterprise ”. 

Do yon agree with that opinion of the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, with some qualifications. These defects are inevitable 
to tho system that is in force in Kashmir. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —With what qualifications? 

Mr, Peydiaud. —For instance, labour has been paid more than it ought 
to be paid. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You don’t agree with the Tariff Board’s opinion that 
your defect was excessive overhead charges. 

Mr. Wazir. —We do not agree. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Do you think that your overhead charges are the- 
same as those of any other economic industry. 

Mr. Peycltaud, —Much lower. 

Mr. Wazir. —If the conditions are the same, the overhead charges will 
bo the same. We maintain that we are paying a fair rate to our labour. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you agree with me about the other disadvantages 
from which your industry is suffering as stated by the Tariff Board.® You 
are suffering from routine. 

Mr. Waeir. —To a large extent, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are suffering from inelasticity. 

Mr. XVazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are suffering from failure to quickly respond to 
changes. 

Mr. Wazir. —I agree. These are inevitable to the system. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —These defects are inherent in a State monopolistic 
system. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, to a large extent. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Pereonally I am of opinion that it is only the monopoly 
which has kept up the standard. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you been able* to overcome these defects and 
if so to what extent during the period of protection? 

Mr. Wazir, —To this extent that it is now seriously considered that 
we should take up research work. In fact, we are here to consider that 
question among ourselves, Mr. Peyehaud and I. We have to consult each 
other. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What about the next defect—namely your suffering 
from routine? Have you made any improvement in that direction? 

Mr, Peyehaud. —Oertainly; the idea of establishing modern reiaring 
houses was to get over that. 

President. —As regards inelasticity? 

Mr. Wazir. —Formerly we used to have fixed prices for cocoons stiiiplied 
to Government. Now this has been changed to this extent that we are 
regulating the wages of rearers according to the financial results of the 
working of the department. Last year we made extra payment to the 
rearers. ' 

President. _Since when have you instituted this improved method? 

Mr, Wazir, —Since last year. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —At the present moment we are building up a new 
filature which is going to cost us Rs. 160 per basin. 

President. —Is there any other improvement as regards your organization? 

Mr. Peyehaud. — T can think of this only just now. If anything else 
occurs to me I will send it on to you afterwards. Wo are seriously 
considering the question of doing research work. 

Mr. .inklesaria. —You are considering what improvements you have to 
make. 

Mr. Peyehaud.—What has stood in the way is this depression otherwise 
we would have taken it up long ago. 
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Mt. AuMesaria. —Do you agree with the Tariff Board that the difficulties 
t)f the transitional period were over when they were writing their report? 

Mr. Wazir, —In the sense that the industry was established? The 
industry was well established. 

Mr. AnMesaria. —1 take it that this State monopoly system is meant 
to lie a transitional system. You mean to hand over the industry to 
private enterprise in course of time? 

Mr. Wazir. —All that I can say in this connection is that monopoly 
cannot bo and is not a permanent feature of the industry. 

Mr. Peychaud. —It will mean the ruin of the industry if it is to be 
handed over to private enterprise. There is monopoly in Europe and 
everywhere. 

Mr. AnMesaria,. —In answer to question 68 you say “ To a large extent 
the indu.stry in the State has succe^ed in achieving its object as evidenced 
by the facts and figures mentioned above ”, So that to a large extent 
protection has benefited you ? 

Mr. Wazir. —We have done all that we possibly could to reduce the 
costs. 

Mr. AnMesaria. —You say that you have inereased your efficiency to a 
large extent? 

Mr. Wazir .—We have succeeded in increasing our efficiency. 

Mr. AnMesaria .—The only complaint you have made is that you have 
fulfilled the expectations of the Tariff Board to a large extent but they 
did not reckon the new forces that have come into play and consequently 
never provided against those forc^. What are your difficulties at present? 

Mr. Wazir. —These costs have been reduced to a large extent. That 
is admitted. It is quite clear from the replies we have given that 
costs have been reduced by having recourse to extraordinary measures 
of economy; for instance we have reduced the price of cocoon to an un¬ 
economic level. We have brought it so low that it does not offer any 
incentive to the zamindar to grow mulberry on his own and take to rearing 
of silkworms. 

Mr. AnMesaria .—You say the Tariff Board did not reckon with the newi 
forces which is the general labour awakening? 

Mr. Wazir .—That is our difficulty. 

Mr. AnMesaria .—If you refer to the last Tariff Board report you will 
find that they took full account of the new forces and also suggested a remedy 
against the new forces. 

Mr. Wazir .—What I am referring to is the awakening that has come 
among the people in the villages. 

Mr. AnMesaria .—The Tariff Board refers to the awakening of the masses 
and the likelihood of their demanding a higher price and therefore they 
suggested a remedy. They say give up your monopolistic system. 

Mr. Wazir. —So far as that goes we are not in a position to say yes 
or no. That i.s a matter of policy for the Government to decide. 

Mr. AnMesaria .—Do you agree with the sugge.stion as a silk expert 
that there is some inherent defect in the monopolistic system? 

Mr. Peychaud,. —My personal opinion is that this monopoly system haa 
done a lot of good. We do not agree with the suggestion of the Tariff 
Board that we should give up the rearing part of the industry and allow 
anybody and everybody to take up rearing and sell cocoon. I would not 
personally be in favour of it. 

Mr, AnMesaria .—The Tariff Board enumerates on page :13 several things 
■which the Mysore industry has done. Have you done anything in the 
Kashmir State in these directions? You have mentioned here something 
about research. What about education.^ 
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Mr, Peyehaud. —With regard to the education of the ryot We have 
published pamphlets on rearing and mulberry culture. Practically in all 
villages we have tjchools where education is compulsory. The education 
department is going to take ono of the books on sericulture and introduce 
it as a text book in primary sdiools. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —I want to know whether within a reasonable period of 
time you would be able to do without protection? 

Mr, Wi^ar.—lu this connection I have only to say that what has been 
done is only a little of the large amount of work that has to be done. 

Mr, Ajnklesaria. —You have done very little so far as education is 
concerned? 

Mr. Wazir. —Mr. Peychaud has explained what has been done. It is 
very little compared to the large amount of work that has to be done 
in order to got the maximum efficiency and the best results, 

Mjr. Anklesaria.- —^Take the second point, expansion. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have done the best we could. 

Mr. AnUlrsaria. —To a substantial extent? 

Mr. Wazir. —So far as expansion is concerned, the last 5 years of pro¬ 
tection have not helped matters. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You have not expanded v-ery much? 

Mr. Wazir, —As soon as there was an improvement in the position 
we started expanding. For instance, last year I was doing only 6,000 or 
6,500 ounces. When we found that the Department has made a little profit 
we increased the amount of seed to 3,000 ounces. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you made substantial progress in the direction 
indicated in the last Tariff Board report? 

Mr. Wazir .—Substantial progress was out of the question because of 
the inadequacy of protection. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Say so. I will ask you ‘why’ and you may answer it 
if you like later. As regards research, have you started or are you 
thinking of doing research work? 

Mr. Peychaud .—A tremendous lot we have done in respect of mulberry. 

Mr. AnklesarxOi .—As regards the improvement of seed supply, you have 
done a fair amount of work. 

Mr. Peychaud .—This year the quantity has increased a lot. We are 
producing about 28,000 ounces. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—As regards demonstrations and advice, have you done 
anything? 

Mr. Wo,zir .—It is clear from our replies that model rearing houses 
have been established to demonstrate the right methods of rearing to the 
rearers. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —How many rearing houses have you? 

Mr. Peychaud.—We have got 7 and demonstration is carried on in all 
big centres. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards the sixth direction in which improvement 
is .suggested, viz., help in cases of silk worm diseases, you say that 
lambardars and girdawars go and see the things. I suppose you have done 
something substantial in that direction. 

Mr. Wazir. —There has been no improvement so far as that goes becauBe 
the system continues to be the same. That was also the case before 
protection was granted, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Progress in that direction is the samb as before. 
Nothing new has been done. 

Mr. Wazir. —No. 
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Mr. Anklesaria.~A» regards loans, do you give anyp. 

Mr, Wazir, —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards the formation of co-operative societies? 

Mr. Wazir. —It does not arise because the industry is under the control 
of the State. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What about the establishment of filatures? 

Mr. Wazir. —Money has been provided in the next year’s budget for 
another filature which can only start if protection is adequate. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I am building one. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you done anything in the way of popularising 
your silk by advertisement and so on? 

Mr, PeytJiaud. —There is sufficient market for our silk, 

Mr. Wazir. —The quality of Kashmir silk is so well established and so 
well known that we do not see any reason for the adoption of such measures 
as advertising and so on, 

Mr. Peychaud. —I would advertise straightaway if I thought that there 
was any benefit to be derived. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What about the improvement in reeling machinery? 

Mr. Wazir. —We are thinking of introducing the most uptodate machinery 
in Jammu. A proposal has lajen submitted to Government and it is under 
their consideration. In the budget estimates we have provided a sum of 
Es. 55,000. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it that the matter is under serious consideration. 

Mr. Wazir.—-Yes, 

Mr. Peychaud. —I am building a new filature. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards the investigation of markets for your silk, 
you had substantial markets in Europe before 19.31. Have yon investigated 
any further markets? 

Mr. Peychaud.—We have approached the Air Ministry in England, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you failed or succeeded P 

Mr. Peychaud. —They like our silk, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are they going to buy it? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I do not know. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is: have you increased your market? 

Mr. Peychaud .—No. 

Mr. Wazir. —The necessity for creating any new markets does not arise. 

President.—Your production is so small that it can he consumed in the 
home markets. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Some years ago India did not require high cl.ass silk. 
Europe wanted that class of silk and we therefore exported it to Europe. 
Nowadays there is demand for high class silk in India. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—In paragraph 35 of their report, the ha.st Tariff Board 
say “ The sericultural industry is a unique industry, differing from other 
industries in this sense that in its modern form it cannot stand without 
Government organisation and assistance ”. Do you agree with that opinion? 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes. 

3fr. Anklesaria. —Ts it absolutely correct? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, it is. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^You have no qualifications to make to this opinion. 

Mr. Wazir. —No. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it that if Government assistance and Government 
organisation are not forthcoming, the industry will never stand on its own 
legs whatever protection is given to it, 

Mr. Waisir.—It will be extremely difficult for the industry to stand 
on its legs without Government assistance and I regard protection as a 
form of Government assistance. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The Tariff Board is talking of Government assistance 
apart from protection. 

Mr. Peychmid. —In Europe they give subsidies. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am coming to that. 

Mr. Wtisi?-.—There is no chance for the industry to stand on its legs 
without Government assistance. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you refer to your note which you handed last time, 
you will agree that thero is a groat deal of misunderstanding about the 
state of affairs regarding this industry in Kashmir. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What do you think is it due to? 

Mr. Wazir. —We do not know what it is due to. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you account for it? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We do not know where it comes from. 

President. —In fact they would like to know it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The fact is that it does exist. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In order to remove this misunderstanding you will 
agree with me it is essential that .you should give the Board the fullest 
po-ssible information as to the state of affairs regarding this industry in 
Kashmir. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Wo have placed all our cards on the table. There is 
no secret about it. Every day there are 14 or IS visitors to our factories, 

Mr. Wazir. —We have not manipulated our figures. 

Mr. 4nfclesa7-ia.—Whether the system of monopoly existing in Kashmir 
is good or bad can only l>e seen by its results. Do you agree with me? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —This monopolistic system has been in existence for 
nearly half a century. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. ‘ 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And the results have been very poor? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Not necessarily poor? 

Mr, Wa.zir. —It has done a lot of good to the industry. The depression 
came and that affected the industry, 

Mr. Anklesaria.—8o far as results are concerned, are you satisfied with 
the results of the system? 

Mr. Peychaud. —^We are. Otherwise we could not have existed. Now 
we are existing because of that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would you agree with me that this monopolistic system 
leads to non-dcvelopmeiit of initiative in the private individual? 

Mr. Wazir. _I am sorry I am not in a position to answer these questions 

on behalf of Government. 

Mr. Peycdiaud.—l think yon are under the impression. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I am under no impression. 
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Mr, Peychaud .—I am afraid you have an idea that the rearer in 
Kashmir is subject to some kind of trouble because he is working under 
the monopolistic system. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am coming to that. In paragraph 2 of your state¬ 
ment you say “ the industry has up till now never enjoyed protection 
in the sense of the term as understood What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Wttzir.—Protection when it is granted, it is assumed, will be effective 
and produce results which are desired. Protection is to help the industry 
to stand on its legs against its foreign competitor. The protection that 
was eventually granted to us in 1934 has not served that purpose, 

Mr. Atildesaria. —You say that you were given a duty on the basis 
of the Safeguarding of Industries Act. What do you mean bv that? 

Mr. Wazir. —I mean that no substantial protection as such was given. 
The protection that was given was less than what was recommended by 
the Tariff Board of 1933. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You made a distinction here between protection and 
safeguarding. If you read that paragraph again you will see that you 
complain that the tariffs were calculated on the basis of the Safeguarding 
of Industries Act and not on the basis of substantial protection. 

Mr. Wdzir. —That is what we say. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell me the distinction between protection 
and safeguarding? The safeguarding of industry is to defend it against 
attacks from foreigners in abnormal conditions. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Protection on the contrary commits Government to a 
certain fixed scheme for a definite period of time. Whether the tariff 
was proposed on the safeguarding basis or on the protection basis, it 
makes no difference. 

Mr. Wazir. —The fact remains there the amount of protection given 
was inadequate. 

President, —There is a distinction between the two. Protection means 
fair selling price and safeguarding connotes no fair selling price. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We got nothing in practice from protection. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is that if there is safeguarding Government 
are not committed to any scheme. At any time Government can take it off. 

Mr. Wazir. —Protection too has been granted for only 5 years and they 
can take it away after that. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—I take it that the main object of protection is to ensure 
an economic price to the producer. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria.—In the silk industry the producers are of two 
classes—roarers and reelers. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Ml, Anklesaria. —I take it that if the rearer gets an economic price,' 
the reeling part of the industry need not he considered because that 
industry is carried on by the State, 

Mr, Wazir. —The State is not the reeler. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You own the filatures. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. Heelers are labourers. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—The reeling industry is in the Hands of the State. 

Mr. Pevehaud.—The whole industry is under State control. There is 
no distinction between rearing and reeling. 
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Mr. AnfeJsJorio.—Tbftt is true. If the rearer who is a> raiyat gets an 
ecoaomio price, he would contiaue his productive aetivities, 

Mr. Watiir. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And also increase his productive activities. 

Mr. Waair.^—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And then he would have nothing to complain bo far 
as production is concerned. 

Air. Wazir. —Quite. 

Mr. Anklesa,na. —The fact remains that the rearer does not get an 
economic price. 

Mr. Wazir .—Not at present, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Because the State does not give him the economic 
price. 

Mr. Peyihaud, —We have to cut down price because the price of silk is 
so low. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The State is the sole buyer of cocoons. 

Mr. Feychaud. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The rearer cannot sell his cocoons to anybody except 
the State. 

Mr. Wazir. —No. 

Mr. Anklesarm.^JlB is prevented by lawP 

Mr, Wasir.—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria,. —So the State is in a po.sition to give any price, economic 
or uneconomic, to the rearer? 

Mr. Feychu/ud. —Provided the rearer is willing to work at that rate. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Yes. If he producee cocoons and then offers them to 
you for sale, has he any choice to refuse whatever price you may give? 

Mr. Feyehaud. —He is under a contract with us. We give him seed 
free. 

Mr. Wazir. —It is open to him to take the roaring or not. We cannot 
compel him. 

Fre.ndent. —When he takes seed free? 

Mr. Feychaud, —Yes, he is under contract when he takes free seed from 
us. But he is a free agent to take it or not. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it that the Kashmir State by this monopoly- 
does not aim at making a profit like an ordinary businessman but aim at 
simply developing the industry in the interests of the rearer. 

Mf. Feychaud. —Certainly. 

Mr, Aii,7c!e.saria.—It docs not want to make profit. 

Mr. Feychaud. —They want to got a return for the money they have 
invo-sted, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Like a businessman. 

Mr. Feychaud. —Suppose in a silk factory you invest some share capital 
or something like that. 

Mr, Anklesaria, —I want an answer as a statement of fact. The State 
does not want to make profit like an ordinary businessman but desire to 
develop the industry in the interests of the raiyat. 

Mr, Feychaud. —Do you mean whether Government take advantage of 
the monopoly to make undue profl-fs? 

Mr. Ankhsdria.—hWe. an ordinary businessman? 

Mr. Wazir. —So far as this question involves a matter of policy, we 
will not ho able to answer it. But the Ijeneficient sharacter of the 



Dppartin<jnt is certainly recognised. The maintenance of the Departmeiit 
is for the benefit of the people. 

Mr. Anfelesaria.—The benefits of protection, whatever they mean, would 
go to the pockets of the State. 

Mr. Waafr.—If the industry is in a position to show profits tlie price 
of cocoons will be increased and the wages of labourers will be increased. 
In that way the people derive benefit. 

Mr. Anklesaria ,—The State being the sole buyer of cocoons is in a 
position to pay the lowest price which it thinks is consistent with inducement 
to the rearer. 

Mr. reAjchaud .—That is not what I told you. 

Mr. Wazir .—If the State does not pay an economic price to the rearer, 
the rearer will not rear. 

Mr. Anklemria .—As a matter of fact you have admitted that at presen,t 
the State does not pay an economic price to the rearer. 

Mr. Wazir .—It does not pay. 

Mr, Anklesaria .—How long has it not been paying an economic price? 

Mr. Wazir .—For some years. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—For the last 5 years you are not paying an economic 
price. 


Mr. Wazir. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria:—It you are not paying an economic price to the rearer 
for the last 5 years, why does he rear at all? 

Mr. Peychaud .—Because of persuasion. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You have been able to make him rear by persuasion. 

Mr, Peychaud .—To make him rear we have to explain to him the 
position and point out that if he does not accept the price for a little 
while until the conditions improve a bit, we will have to stop rearing. 
So it is up to him to refuse or accept our terms. As soon as the industry 
■showed a little profit we gave them the full benefit. 

Mr Anklesaria.—For the last 5 years you have been holding out a 
promise to the rearer that in case things improved you would pay an 
Economic price to the rearer. The rearer continues to take you at your 
word for the last 5 years. That is my point. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—mmt is your system of buying cocoons from the rearer?, 
The rearer brings a load of cocoons. Whore does he take it to? 

Mr. Wazir.—\ shall explain the system prevalent in Jammu and 
Mr. Peychaud will explain the system in Kashmir. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—^Is it different? 


Mr, Wa«ir._Yes. In Jammu the rearer brings his cocoons to a centre 

fixed for a group in his vicinity. An officer of the Department goes to 
that centre and takes delivery from the rearer. The cocoons are weighed 
and the money is paid then and then© to, thp rearer. He then goes home. 
All the cocoons are then taken charge of by the officer of the Department. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—How does the officer fix the price? 


Mr. TFosir,—The price is already fixed before-hand. 


Mr. Anklesaria.—Under the contract of rearing? 

Mr. Peye.haMd .—At the time of distribution of seed, we announce the 
price. It is up to him to take it up or not. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —May 1 know if you have got classes of cocoons, good, 
hod and indifferent? 


Mr. .Wasir.—^You mean after the cocoons are taken over? 
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Mr. Anklesarki. —Suppose a rearer comes with, a load of cocoons. Ho 
says that my cocoons are first class and I want first class price, 

Mr. Wazir. —There is only one price. If the quality is below normal, 
we impose a little penalty. In certain cases the cocoons are called No. 2. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How many prices have youp Who decides the question 
of quality? The rearer says “my cocoons are No. 1” and the Officer 
says “ No, your cocoons are No. 2 ”, Who decides the dispute? 

Mr. Wazir. —There is hardly any difference of opinion about that. The 
cocoons speak for themselves. With the rearer all cocoons get mixed up. 
Cocoons of one rearer are very much like those of the others so far aa 
general conditions are concerned. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I take it that the rearer quietly accepts the judgment 
of the officer buying the cocoons as regards quality No. I or No, 2, He 
does not dispute it. 

Mr. I’eychavd. —Because there is not much room for dispute. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How do you buy? 

Mr. Peychaud. —In Kashmir when a man brings one maund of cocoons, 
there are a few bad cocoons and wo will never treat the whole maund 
of cocoons as No. 2. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you do that in Jammu? 

Mr. Wazir. —No. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Generally he deserves much less than what we pay. 

President. —What is the price of the second quality? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Rs, 2 less than the first. 

President. —What percentage is rejected? 

Air. Peychaud. —Hardly 2 per cent, 

Mr. Anklesaria .—If we go to Kashmir, your books can be seen by us. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Air. Peychaud. —Everything is entered in the books whether a man 
has brought 5 seens or 2 maunds of No. 1 quality or No. 2 quality. 

Air. Anklesaria. —The scheme of protection which you suggest is not 

protection restricted to raw silk only but extends to all allied industries. 

Mr. Wazir .—Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —That is a very wide range you will admit. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —An article which a poor man consumes has also to be 
included in that range. 

Air. Wazir. —I am not sure of that. 

Air. Anklesaria. —You want protection not only against silk fabrics but 
also against artificial silk fabrics. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And artificial silk fabrics are generally, consumed by 
the poor. 

Mr. Wazir. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They are used by middle class men. 

Mr. Wazir. —I believe it is a commodity whose use is restricted to the 
rich and middle class people. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And poor man also? 

Mr. Wazir. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The number of consumers of pure silk goods will have 
no proportion to the number of consumers of artificial silk goods. 

Mr, Peychaud. —It is difficult to get at the statistics in India. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —You have studied the silk industry in France and 
Italy. 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anlelesarkt: —And I suppose in other European countries like' 
Czechoslovakia. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you name on© country in Europe which has laid 
tariffs on raw silk, i can tell you that no country has put tariffs on raw 
Bilk in Europe. Neither France nor Italy has put tariffs. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Why should they? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I shall come to that point. Do you agree with me, 
Mr. Wazir? 

Mr. Wazir. —I cannot agree, nor can I disagree. I have no knowledge 
to tariffs of other countries. But it is a fact and I have quoted it in the 
replies to the questionnaire that we have received a letter from a very 
responsible body in France where they have indicated how they felt the 
effect of the Japanese and Chinese competition. 

Mr. Peychaad. —They have stopped rearing in France. 

Mr. A7iklesana. —Is it because of want of protection? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —I do not know. 

Mr. AnklesaTia. —You must be able to tell me. Are there any tariffs 
on raw silk in France? 

Mr. Peychaud. —They don’t have tariff protection. But they have 
subsidies from Government. They have subsidies on cocoons and subsidies 
on silk. We do not mind what you call, tariff or subsidy. What we want 
is protection, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would you agree with me, looking to the wide range 
of protection involved, that the French method of helping the silk producer 
would be a better method, 

Mr. Wazir. —So far as that goes, our object is to seek effective protection 
to the raw silk industry. Whether it can be secured by raising the Customs 
duty sufficiently high or by granting subsidies Or bounties is more than 
we can answer. We have not consider that question. If the Board 
consider it a feasible proposition, they are at liberty to recommend it. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Does the subsidy system in France work well or ill? 

Mr. Peychaud. —That I could not tell you. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it, Mr. Wazir, that the price of cocoons which 
you pay to the rearer is not a constant figure. 

Mr, Wazir. —No, it varies. Formerly it was steady for soma years, 
but it has varied during the last few years. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —For how long has it varied? 

Mr. Wazir. —After the depression set in, it has varied, 

Mr. Peychaud. —We paid Rs. 12-3 at one time. Before that there 
was Ra. 14-6. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —During the period of protection, it has varied consider¬ 
ably. 

Mr. Wazir. —^We have been going up and down year after year. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Ts it varying? 

Mr, Wazir .—Do you mean year after year? 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Yes. ' 

Mr. ITazir,—We have been reducing it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So, it docs vary f^oin year to year? 
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Mr. Wazir. —I shall explain what exactly has happened. The r»t» 
was Rh, 18-12. The market conditions did not warrant payment at that 
rate. We reduced it to Ra. 16-4j then wo reduced it to Rs. 13-2 and again 
.we reduced it to Ra. 11-4. 

Mr, Anklesaria ,—When was it reduced to Rs. 11-4P 

Mr. Wazir .—1934-35. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Since 1934-35 up till today it has remained the same. 

Mr. Wazir .—It has varied again. In 1935-36 it was Rs. 12-8. There 
was a slight improvement in the market. In 1936-37 we made a little 
profit, I mean our balance sheet showed a little profit. I wish to make 
this point clear because I find a statement has been made that the 
industry has shown a profit of over Rs. 2 lakhs in 1936-37. That profit 
is no unqualified profit. That is the profit shown according to the lines 

on which our balance sheet is drawn up, in which no interest on capital 

is charged; nor is any charge made on account of leaves supplied from 
trees on Government land. If they were taken into consideration. .... 

President. —I will take all that into consideration when I go into the 
question of costs. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We have paid Rs. 1,60,000 out of profits to the rearers. 

President. —That has nothing to do with profits made. That is the 
distribution out of profits. The profit made in KaS'hmir was Rs, 2i laklis. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We gave back Rs. lakhs out of that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do I take it that it is not on the quality of cocoons 

but on the state of your balance sheet that you fix the price? 

Mr, Wazir. —It depends upon the price we get for our silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —These rearers have been i)rodueing the same quantity 
of silk hut the price has varied. 

Mr. Wazir.—^Yes. 

President. —^What is the percentage of variation? 

Mr. Wazir .—Prom Rs. 18-12 we have gone down to Rs. 11-4. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Kashmir went down from Rs. 18-12 to Rs. 12-8. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your cocoon production from an ounce of seed has 
continuously deteriorated during the period of protection? 

Mr. Wazir. —1 do not think so. In answer to question 21 we give the 
details: in 1932-33 it was 47 srs. 14 chks. 

Mr. .inklesaria .—In your oral evidence during the last enquiry you 
gave figures and you will find you have stated that a good rearer produces 
about 155 lbs. of cocoons from an ounce of seed. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, under ideal conditions that is the outturn that can 
he obtained from cocoons. 

Afr. Ankle.sarin..—In 19.3.3 your average yield was 86 Ihs. 

Mr, Peychaud .—That is for Kashmir sericulture, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Between 1934 and 1937 it ranged from 76 lbs. to 60 
lbs. That shows that from 1933 it has continuously deteriorated. 

Mr. Wazir. —You are probably speaking about Kashmir. 

Mr. Pcyehaud .—It did decline but there was a reason for it. It has 
gone up again further this year. Something went wrong with the local 
seed production and we had to change the whole of the arrangements. 
Matters have improved of late. 

Afr. Ankle.saria.—Mr. Wazir, why are crossbreeds not suitable in 
J aramn ? 

Afr. Wazir. —We are using crossbreeds^ 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —Mr. Peychaud, have you considered the possibilities 
pf multivoltine races? 

Mr. reychaiid. —We have tried them but the results are Hot encouraging. 

Mr. hVazir, —If the idea of your visit to Kashmir materialises you will 
be in a position to see a little experiment going on in Jammu with 
bi-voltine races. We have got some seed from Madras and the same is 
.Under roaring. 

Mr. Feychaud. —We have got some in Kashmir also. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have started experiments very lately? 

Mr. Peychaud. —No, years ago. Some years ago we tried and abandoned 
it. It was so discouraging that we had to leave it alone. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your leaf also has deteriorated? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes it has as regards the old trees. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Have you tried to remedy it? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We liavo been planting new trees to remove the difBcwlty. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can manure do anything to improve leaf production? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Old trees are very difficult to revive and make into 
new ones. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What do you think would be a fair wage for a rearer? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I think anything below Ks. 20 a maund is very low. 
considering the amount of work he has to put in. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —You make this statement taking into consideration 
what he would get in other bi’anclies? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It won’t encourage him to leave his other work and 
give more time to rearing. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How much cocoon does a rearer produce? 

Mr. Peychaud. —A little less than an ounce and from that he produces 
SO srs. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the average income of a lalrourerP 

Mr. Peychaud. —It is Its. 9.8 as we worked it out the other day. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is his agricultural income? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I will make a note of this and send it on to you. Tho 
Rural Uj)iift committee has collected all these figures. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Why don’t .you export cocoons now? Oani you export? 

Mr. Peycha^ul. —Our silk does not sell in foreign markets. Formerly 
we used to export some cocoons but now there is no market for our cocoons 
in Europe. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are they had? 

Mr. Peychaud. —No, but the market conditions are bad. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —I can give you authority to show that there is unlimited 
market for cocoons in Europe. 

Mr. Wazir, —At a price, not at the price that will pay ns to export. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What are your difficulties as regards export of cocoons? 

Mr. Wazir. —In the first place prices are not remunerative. Then the 
bales have to be exported in such a way that the cocoons do not get 
crushed. From K.ashmir you have to send them 200 miles by road by 
lorries and cocoons get crushed in transit. Then the railways and Shipping 
Agoiicies charge heavy freight on cocoons. 

Mr, Anklesaria .—Do you know that Persia exports raw cocoons to Europe 
and get remunerative prices? 
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Mr. Wazir. —Possibly they have got better markets and cheaper and 
better means of carrying cocoons. .We have to carry them 200 miles by 
road. And then we have not got cocoons enough to export. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In those days you could get a remunerative rate? 

Mr, Peychaud. —That is why we used to sell the surplus stock. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You do not think that your cocoons have deteriorated? 

Mr. Peychaud. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —-Why don’t you send your cocoons now if the quality 
has remained the same? 

Mr. Peychaud, —For . the same reason that we are not exporting silk. 
Apart from that we have got a ready market for our silk in India and 
we have not got surplus stock of cocoons available for export. 

Mr., Anklesaria. —Oan you increase the quantity of cocoons? 

Mr. Wazir. —It depends on the protection that is granted. 

Mr . Anklesaria. —Suppose protection is not granted and your restrict 
yourself to cocoon producing? 

Mr. Wo^ir,—It is difficult to say what we will do under those conditions 
but for the industry ,to live without protection is very difficult under the 
present circumstances. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You agree with me that want of capital is one of 
the main difficulties of the sericultural industry in India? 

Mr. AVazir. —Not at all so far as Kashmir is concerned. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—You have got plenty of capital? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes because Govornment is at the back of the industry. 

Mr, Anklesaria, —And is prepared to invest sufficient capital? 

Mr. Wazir. —Not only to invest the capital hut even shoulders tlie 
losses as it has done for so many years. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Do you know, Mr. Peychaud, that in France there is 
a great demand for cocoons and that filatures are idle for want of cocoons? 

Mr. Peychaud.—1 do not think they are doing much reeling there at 
all. As a matter of fact I am not .satisfied with the seed they are sending 
now. They are giving me seed at such a low price that T can’t believe 
that they can produce at that price. It costs us to produce local seed 
Rs. 1-14 and they give seed at Rs. 2-8 and I don’t believe they can give 
me good seed at that price. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Will you please read paragraph 97 of the Fiscal 
Commissions report and tell us how the three conditions laid down there 
are satisfied by the silk industry? 

Mr, Wazir .—One condition, as T understood it, is that relating to 
natural advantages. I hope nobody will dispute that in case of Kashmir. 
In fact in this regard we have made comparison with other sericultural 
countries like Japan and China. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And your conditions are superior? 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes. With regard to this condition there is not so much 
disparity between the two countries. The climate is very good, there 
is plenty of labour and there is tradition of skill behind them ; the three 
requisites of successsful sericulture are leaf, labour and accommodation. 
So far as Kashmir is concerned wo can grow mulberry wherever we like. 
The only question so far as that goes is to pay the rearer a price which 
will give him an incentive to grow mulberry trees. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^You have as much natural advantage as Japan? 

Mr, Wazir. —In certain parts of the country they are better, 

Mr^ Anklesaria. —What about the second condition? 
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Mt. Wazir. —All the replies that we have given go to show that unless- 
there is protection the industry can make no progress. If this is not 
granted what will happen in the easo of our country is that the industry 
will linger on so long only as the State is prepared to help it, but there 
is a limit to that also. 

Mr. Anldtiaria. —Before 1931 you could compete successfully with your 
rivals without protection 

Mr. Peychaud.—li they are in the same position as we are, we will 
compete with them to-morrow. 

Mr. Wazir. —At that time the question of competition did not arise 
at all. The market conditions suited us. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So far as 1931 is concerned you did not need protec¬ 
tion P 

Mr. Wazir. —Up to that time the necessity did not arise. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —That is to say this industry could go on for nearly 
half a century without protection? 

Mr. Wazir, —It did go on. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And after 1931 Japanese bounties and dumping made 
the position difficult? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. But the year 1931 is a wrong year to take because 
previous to that we had accumulated stocks to tho extent of several lakhs 
of pounds of silk which we could not sell. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —But these two extraordinary circumstances hit you 
hard, Bounties and depreciation of currency? 

Mr. Wazir. —I don’t accept that. What has happened is that until 
the depression set in conditions of tho market were such that we could 
c.arry on the industry on a profitable basis. Of couree this remark has 
to be qualified by the statement tlrnt in Jammu we sometimes showed 
profit and sometimes loss, but the State bore those losses for the conditions 
ill which the industry was carried on in that Province were not favourable. 
Even for the Kashmir factory there were losses sometimes but the conditions 
were not intolerable. In 1929 depression started. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Up to that you did not require protection? 

Mr. Wazir. —We did not feel the necessity of any protection. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The necessity of protection arose on account of these 
(extraordinary circumstances of dumping of silk into India by the Chinese? 

Mr. Wazir. —That may have been one of the factors which created the 
necessity for protection. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —What is the other factor? 

Mr. Wazir. —Exchange depreciation for instance. That is an advantage 
they have got. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—As regards the first condition about the natural 
advantages of producing silk, you were on the same level, if not on a 
superior level to your rivals. 

Mr. Wazir, —Yes, if all the other things were t^ual. It is not the 
climate only that creates or does not create necessity. We have got a 
climate which is as good as that of Japan. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—When I asked you, you said up to 1931-32, your natural 
advantages, your labour and your organisation, if not superior, were at 
least equal to your rivals. 

Mr. Wazir. —So far as natural advantages are concerned. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Up to 1931 you held your own without protection. 

Mr, Wazir.—'We held our own without protection in the sense that 
we had no competition to reckon with. We didn’t take note of that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Competition there must always he. 
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Afr, Wa.zir. —Tkere may have been. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Suppose A and B want to sell their goods, both can sell, 

Mr. ,Wasvr.—Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —If B sells at a rupee less, A would immediately say, 
“ I will also sell at the same price ”, 

Mr. Wa^ir. —^That is not exactly the thing. Take the example of A and 
B which you have given. They have certain commodities to sell which 
they send to the market. A doesn’t know at what rate B has sold and B 
doesn’t know at what rate A has sold. They both carry on so long as the 
rates which they got are remun'erative from their own point of view. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I won’t pursue tliis subject. So far as 1931 is concerned, 
you didn’t need any protection. , 

Mr. Wazir. —Till then we didn’t feel the necessity. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —After 1931 you wanted protection, 

Mr. Wazir.—Yas. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Because I said that there was unfair competition 
against you. 

Mr. Wazir. —We know what the situation has heen. After 1931 we have 
not been able to stand the competition from the foreign countries. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In your answer you said it was not normal competition, 
but it was unfair competition. 

Mr. Wazir, —Yos. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That unfair competition was due to dei^reciation of 
exchange and bountio.s by the Chinese Government to be exporter. These 
are the two camsos, 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes and unfair in the sen,se that they have been selling 
at rates at which if we sell we arc not able to pay economic price to our 
people. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—li competition is under nornml conditions, it would 
show that your natural advantagtss were not inferior to your competitors, 
but that is not the case. Whenever there is normal competition, you are 
able to stand on your feet successfully. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —They never sold .a single pound in India. 

Mr. Anklesa/ria. —I am thinking of competition in India as well as 
outside. It does not matter whether the silk is sold to Frenchmen or to 
Indians. 

Mr, Wttsir.—So far as sales are concerned, sales in India were not very 
considerable in the beginning. We gradually develojicd the Indian markets 
and the time has now come when we are selling the whole of our production 
in India. 

Mr, Anklesaria.—Up till 1931 you never wanted protection. 

Mr. Wrtzir.—We never felt the necessity of protection. That has been 
unetjuivocally admitted. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Read the second condition of the Fiscal Commission. 

Mr. Wazir. —The industry must be one which without tho help of 
protection. either is not likely to develop at all or i,9 not likely to develop 
so rapidly as is desirable in the interests of the country. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —It is an ancient industry. 

Mr. Wazir. _There is no question ahont that. We m.iy take the industry 

as it is. We have succeeded, we believe, in establishing that the industry 
here is at this time in a very critical state, and that if it receives help from 
Government, it will grow and make profit. 
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Mt. Ankltsaria ,—Therefore I say till 1931 -n-licn you wanted protection 
the jjidustiy was an ancient establislied inUiistry in India. 

Mr. \\ azir, —1 euimot say about India. 1 cun say about the State. The 
industry iui the State lias been established on uiodern linos lor the last 
three or lour decades. That is a lact. 

Mr. AnkUmria. —Why did you require protection, because, as I said, 
ol unfair competition P 

Mr. H miir.—Because wc could not stand in the market against the 
Chinese and Japanese silks which were ousting us from our markets and 
reducmg tlio iirice ol our silk to such an extent that it would not pay 
■ us. 

Mr. AnMesuriu .—We now come to the third condition. 

A]I. JVazir. —The industry must be one which eventually must bo able to 
face w'orld competition. We stand by that. It is a fact and we can do that, 

Mr. Anktcxui'lii. —If you remember the answer which you gave me when 
I referred to the Tarill Board’s report, page 31, paragraph 35, you agreed 
with me that whatever may be the protection granted by tariffs, unleiss 
and until the (jiovornment give help, the industry will never bo able to 
stand on its legs, 

Air. Wuzir. — 1 believe I didn’t say that. Protection is also a form 
of assistance by Ooverument. If (iovernnient give assistance in the form 
of protection and also perliaps in org.anisatioii. 

Mr. Anklesariu .—Leave aside protection. Take it for granted that 
protection is given by tariff or bounty whatever it is, but that Government 
helj) spoken of by the Tariff Board here is not given. 

Air. Wtitir. —Protection it.sclf is as-sistance. 

Mr. Aiikle.mria .—Apart from that. 

Air. Wttzir. May I jioiiit out what other forms of Governmeut assistanco 
would be dosirabki—assistance in the sense of helping in research work 
cstablisliing conditioning houses to facilitate trade in silk and things 
like that. 

Air. Ankhsaria.—H such help is not forthcoming from Government, 
whatever may be the degree of protection, the industry will not be able 
to stand. 

Mr. TT'osir.—Protection is the most important thing. These are the 
other Icinds of help that the industry should get from Government, 

Mr. AliWrsniia.—Tariff Board says protection phi.i Government help. 

Air. Wdzir. —Gov<>rnmeni organisation and assistance. 

Air. Ankhwirm.—Thnt is an additional element. 

Air. —The Tariff Board can say what the significance of that 

coniineiit is. I do not know whotlier it is used in the sense that assistance 
may bo given in the form of proLcction as well as organisation of research. 

Air. Aii.klemria.--Ycm nia.y take it that protection is granted b.v tariff 
or bounty, but Government assistance and Government organisation are 
not forhconiing. You agi’ec w'ith tlio opinion that the industry will not 
bo able to stand. 

Mr. Wazir .—T will exfire.ss my opinion in this way that if there is 
adequate and effective iirotection, the industry will be able to hold its 
own and it will be fible Ut bold its own ninch better if tbe-se other things 
are also forthcoming and that will facilitate the realisation of the object 
of granting protection. 

Mr. Anklexaria .—T take it whether Government organisation or Govern- 
mont helf) mentioned by the Tariff Board in paragraph 35 is forthcoming 
or not, protection pure and simple, if it is adequate. 

31 A 
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Mr. Wazir.—So long as it is adequate and effective, it will help the 
industry. 

Mr Anklemria. —Will enable the industry to stand on its legs. 

Mr. Wjazrr.i —What are we to undenstand from the expression tlie 
industry must be able to stand on its legs. 

Mr. Anklemria. —The industry would be able to develop and stand against 
foreign competition. 

Mr. Wazir. —The progress will not be so satisfactory. 

Mr. Peychaud. —^We will never be able to stand competition so long 
as we don’t employ the same methods of manipulating tho currency as. 
these other countries. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^You mean unfair competition, 

Mr. Wazir. —So far as the rest goes, we will hold our own. 

Mr. Anklemria. —Suppose the unfair competition is removed. 

Mr. Peychaud. —They can’t compete with us. We have got a modern 
organisation as they have. We have got good labour. We have got every¬ 
thing suitable. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I take it therefore that if unfair competition is removed, 
the industry in Kashmir has got such advantages and such facilities that 
it will not need protection. 

Mr. Peychaud.- —It will still need assistance. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Your colleague says one thing and you say another. 

Mr. Peychaud. —My point is at present we are paying better wages. 
The standard of living of the Japanese labourer is better than ours. How 
can they then come and compete with us? It is only just a manipulation 
of the currency. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If there is no manipulation? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Naturally we can hold our own. If they put up a 
fair price as well as a standard currency, we can hold our own. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —About your scheme of protection have you got any 
authority or has it ever been worked anywhere? 

Mr. Wazir. —No, that is only thought out by us. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —This scheme which you have mentioned is suggested 
by no writer and is practised in no country. 

Mr. Wazir. —I cannot say if this .system is obtaining anywhere, but 
after having carefully thought of the difficulties with which this problem 
of protection to the Sericultural industry is bristling, we have come to 
the conclusion that this would be the bwt solution. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—T take it that it is your original scheme. 

Mr. Pev«kaMd.—-Absolutely original. 
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(4) Evidence continued on Saturday, the 10th September, 1938. 

President. —I have one or two questions to ask with reference to your 
reply to question 46 contained on page 27. You say that .you are unable 
to sell your silk of superior quality at competitive rates without involving 
the Department in heavy loss, 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —That is due to what is known as unfair competition from 
Japan and China. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —The prices given by you on page 30 are actual realised 
prices ea;-factory for Jammu and Kashmir. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —The lowest price that you were able to obtain is Bs. 5-8-3. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is the average price. 

President. —Is that the average for Kashmir? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. Rut the lowest price at which we sold was Ks. 6. 
This sale took place in the month of June last and that is for a huge 
amount—50,000 pounds. 

President. —I am rather surprised that Kashmir should sell at a price 
lower than the Japanese filature silk when she claims, that her quality 
is equal, if not superior to the Japanese filature silk. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I do not know what the Japanese silk is selling at. 

President. —From Rs. 5-12 to Hs. 6. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Our information is that the price of Japanese filature 
silk (white) is Bs. 555 per picul. 

3fr. Anklesaria. —That would be how much per lb. 

Mr. Peycha.ud. —About Bs. 4-2. 

President. —Is that c. i. f. ? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —^Tlierefore it is Es. 6-3 annas per lb. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —You are selling definitely at a lower price than you should. 

Mr.. Peychaud. —There wa,i no possibility of getting any better price. 

President. —If you are not able o get a better price, it goes without 
saying that your silk is not equal to Japanese silk. 

Mr. Peycha,ud. —Probably the position is slightly different to-day. 

President. —I have seen the prices of the last two years and I can tell 
you that they aro ranging from Rs. 5-8 to 6-8. 

Mr. Peychaud. —In June, the buyers were nervous. 

President. —Still the i)rices were not lower. 

Mr. Pe.yrhaud. —T do not know what they were exactly in June, 

Mr. Wazir. —I have before me the prices ruling in the month of June 
and July. The price of Japanese silk in the month of June 
was Rs. 5-4 to Rs. 5-10 and the price in July was Bs. 5-2 to Rs. 5-14. 

President. —Which is your market? 

Mr. Wazir. —So far as Jammu is concerned, it is mostly the Punjab. 

Mr. Peychaud,. —My markets are Southern India, Bombay and Surat. 

President. —There you are rot selling at Bs. 5. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I am selling it to middlemen. 

President. —I do not know why you should sell at tins low price. 
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Mr., Pe’gchaud .—This is not tiie retail price. 

President. —I have got tlie invoice price and I will show you. From 
1986 ©citober to 1988 February, the JaiMwiese prices with duty and landing 
charges wore ranging in Bombay between Ra, 6-8 and Rs. 6-4. 

Mr. Peychaud .—Last year wo were selling at Rs. 6-10. 

President. —Vour average for the last year was Rs. 5-8. 

Mr. Peyrluiud, —Last year I was soiling at Rs. 5-7. In between there 
were certain classes of silk wdiich were being sold at Rs. 3. 

President. —Your silk is of the best quality. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Tlie best quality was selling at Rs. 6-10. 

President. —There is a complaint that Kashmir silk is higher in price 
than the Japanese silk. You tell mo that you are selling at a lower price 
than the Japanese silk. I cannot understand this. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Last year we sold our best silk at Rs. 6-10. That was 
the Lotus quality. 

President. —You tell me that the bulk of your production is Lotus. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. But there is. a good deal of silk which I sell at 
Rs. 2-8 and Rs. 3. 

President. —That is dnpion. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —You should uot mix up the two. 

Mr. AnHeswria. —In the average yon do mix up dupion. 

Mr. Wacir.—May I invite your attention to page 32 of our replies 
where prices are given for Jammu. 

President, —I am not concorned with Jammu at present. 

Mr. Wasir. —We have got different qualities of silk. 

President. —Your qualities are inferior to the quality known as Lotus. 

Mr. Wazir. —Our Neel silk is almost up to the quality of Lotus. 

President. —What percentage is Neel? 

Mr. Wiiztr.—^The percentage of Neel production is low compared to the 
whole production. There are even in Kashmir qualities other tlian Lotus. 

President .—If you look at page ,32, you are comparing with Canton 
quality which is a lower quality. Yon have not compared with the Japanese 
filature silk. 

Mr. Watir. —There are different qualities. 

President. —There are o qualities coming into India from China and 
Jfapan and they have been classified in the Customs Schedule accozding to 
their intrinsic value. I want Kashmir qualities should also he classified 
similarly. 

Mr. TFrtsir._I have given you a statement showing the prices at which 

we sell our best quality and inferior quality of silk. 

President. —The current year’s average is Rs. 5-1-3-11. 

Mr. Peyehaud.—I sold wholesale at Rs. 6-10 and then the price dropped 
tremendously. 

President. —May I take it that this is the average for 1936-37. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President have been told and I have definite information that the 
price.s of Japanese and Chinese silks are rising. 

Mr. 'Wazir. —They may be rising at present, but they were not at the 
time when we went to the market. 

President. —The prices may have gone down for two months. It does 
not mean that the average for the whole year would be less. It is 
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wry difficult for me to agree when I find that the price and the opinion 
of the ttiarkot are contradictory. 

Mr. IVazir .—These are the facts. 

President .—I say you need not have sold it when your quality was 
equal to Japanese filature silk at such a low price. 

Mr. Peychaud .—At that time I enquired of the Bombay market and 
sold at the same price. 

Prtsident .—I think your tender system is defective, 

Mr. Peychaud.—Not necessarily. 

President ,—But you are getting lower prices. 

Mr. Peychaud .—If we had gone to the market with 1,000 or 2,000 lbs., 
probably we could have got better prices. But when we go to the market 
with 50,000 lbs. it is a difl'erciit proposition. 

President .—That is why I say your method is wrong. The Indian 
demand is 40 lakhs of Ib.s. and your production is 2 lakhs of lbs. It should' 
sell like hot cakes whereas you aro selling at low prices and incurring 
unnecessary losses, 

Mr. Wazir .—May I submit to you a point in' this connection. The fact 
of tho matter is that in June and July the market was falling. We went 
to the market and got offiers for the silk that was available. The market 
was falling. There is irnjoiitestable evidence that tho buyers were very 
nervous about it. In fact they were nervous to the extent, as I stated 
in Poona when I met tho Board last, that Mr. Peychaud got an offer 
of Rs. 5-1 at Lahore but when he reached Srinagar after a day or two 
only, he found a telegram awaiting liim cancelling the offer of lls. 5-1 and 
reducing it to Rs. 5. 

President .—My reply to that is that you made a bad bargain because 
you sold at a bad time of tho month. 

Mr. IFa.zrr .—T respectfully beg to submit that I have another statement 
to make which will com])leto the explanation and that is this. In the 
past we have had experience of waiting and biding time thinking that the 
market might improve. Wo held up the stocks. The result was that 
Lakhs of pounds of silk were accumulated because the price that we could 
get at a certain time did not come up to our expectation. Tho market 
went on going down .and down with the result that it involved tho Depart¬ 
ment in the loss of lakhs of rupees. With such experience it would certainly 
not he advisable for ns to hold our bands saying that the market is 
failing .and thinking that it would improve. While there is a chance of 
the markxit improving tlicre is also the chance of the market going further 
down. 

President .—That may he a general statement hut yon will admit from 
October 1936 to February 1938 the market was in good condition. Therefore 
your 1936-37 average was too low compared with the market price. I am 
not making a survey of your prices during the slump period. I am taking 
the whole year. 

Mr. Weezir .—It was remarked th.at we had made a bad bargain. I 
think that it is a loss in the course of business to stop sales and I am 
perfectly certain of that. 

President .—The reason why I am considering this point at present is 
that the prices to the rea.rsr and reeler dessend upon your profit. In order 
that they should get an economic wage or price for the cocoons and rcehtig, 
it is necessary that when the industry is carried on under a monopoly, 
you should he able to get the best price that could he obtained nnless 
I know from you that the quality of your silk is lower than that of Japanese 
filature silk. 
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Mr. Waeir, —That is exactly what we mean. We made the best bargain 
at that time. We have got to imagine what the result would have been 
if the market instead of rising as it has done had actually gone down. 

President. —You are talking of June 193S but I am talking of 1936-37 
ipriees. 

Mr. Wazir. —Rs. S-13-11 which is the average is a good one. 

President. —I have not got 1937-38 prices. 

Mr. Wazir, —1 respectfully submit that this point was raised in connection 
with the sale which was effected in June last at Rs. 5. In that connection 
it was remarked that the system of tenders was faulty. 

President. —I will tell you why. Mr, Peychaud said that they were 
not selling 1,000 or 2,000 lbs. but they were selling 50,000 lbs. and the 
merchant hud to take the responsibility of selling 50,000 lbs. when be 
buys that huge quantity. If you had sold in small lots, you might have got 
better prices. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I would like to tell you another thing. I am doubtful 
iwhother any of the two firms to whom I sold would be able to stand by 
the contract of taking delivery of the whole quantity within 4 months. 

President. —What was the price? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Rs. S cx-faotory. For freight it will be 2J annas. 

Preside.nt. —It will come to Rs. 5-3 at Bombay. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —I am prepared to give you a marchant who can take delivery 
of your silks at that price. The inice is Rs, 5-12. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is retail. 

President. —Yes. There is a margin of 9 annas per lb. I want the 
percentages of various qualities you turn out. On page 8 of the enclosure 
you give the names of qualities but not the proportion in which they 
are turned out. Take page 8, “ Rotus ”, “Tulip”, “Iris”, “Saffron”. 
iWhat would be the quantity of Lotus.'' 

Mr. Peychaud, —Lotus 65 per cent.; Tulip 25 per cent.; Iris 10 per cent. 

President. —.—I suppose dupion silk is not classified separately except 
as dupost. Yon have not shown me the production. Look at page 28. You 
have shown only the Kashmir silkwastes and silk in both cases, local 
and sold in Europe. It comes to roughly 220,000 lbs. 

Mr. Peychmid. —Ye.s. 

President. —That does not show the dupion? 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is a very small quantity, about 7,000 lbs. a year. 

President. —From where should I deduct this 7,000 lbs: from local or 
from sales in India? 

Mr. Peychaud. —From sales in India. 

President. —Therefore your production of good quality silk will he a 
little less than 2 lakhs; it will be roughly 195,000 lbs? 

Mr. Peychaud. —^That is right. 

President. —With regard to freight, have you got any complaint to 
make? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We are at present paying Rs. 2 per maund from 
Srinagar to Rawalpindi. 

President. —T want to know vour freights to the various markets when yon 
come into competition with Chinos-' and .Tapanese silk. We want a typical 
market. What would be the freight from Ka,shmir to Bangalore? 
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Mr. Wazir .—I have got rates from Rawalpindi to different markets in 
India and we will supply the same to you—the rate per maund for luggage, 
by goods as well as passenger train from Rawalpindi. 

President .—Generally it is by goods train? 

Mr. Wazir .—Generally by goods train. 
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President. —This is per maund of 82|-lbs. ? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —And the important markets from your point of view would 
be Bangalore, Surat and Bombay? 

Mr. Wazir .—^Yes. 

President. —What about the Punjab markets? 

Mr. Wazir. —Most of Jammu stuff goes to the Punjab, Tulip of Kashmir 
also goes to the Punjab, especially to Multan and Amritsar. 

President. —Rs. 2 per maund more will have to be added in ths case of 
Kashmir ? 

Mr. Wazir. —These are the rates from Rawalpindi. Rates from Jammu 
will be a little lower; wo are on the rail head. 

President. —Your freight will be very much cheaper for the Punjab 
markets than from Kashmir? 

Mr. Wazir, —It will be very low for us. Srinagar is sending to such 
distance markets as Bangalore and Calcutta as well. Besides they have an 
additional road journey of 200 milas to cover. 

President. —What is this Japonas© unfair competition that you speak 

of? 

Mr. Wazir. —What we mean is that not only India but even advanced 
sericultural countries like France have been feeling the pinch on account 
of Japanese competition. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We will have to face new difffculties with regard to the 
method adopted by the Japanese in China. I suppose you have seen the letter 
that has come out in one of the Shanghai newspapers. 

Mr. Wazir. —One of our agents has sent us an extract from a Shanghai 
newspaper. We have our agents in England and they keep us informed 
of the developments that are taking plar« with regard to silk. The article 
referred to explains the method of the Japanese with regard to the 
organisation of sericulture in the occupied parts of China. 

President. —It may interest you to know that when we were in Bombay 
we examined the Vice Consul for China and we were told that since this 
Sino-Japanese conflict most of the Japanese silk was coming through 
China. From April to July we have figures of imports from China into 
India and they show a considerable increase as compared to previous months. 
I will give you an instance: in 1937 four months from 1st April to Slat 
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Jikly Japanese silk imported into India amounted to 6,03,000 peunds and 
tor the same period in 1038 Japanese silk has gone down to 1,98,000 lbs. 
whereas in the case of China tlie figure has increased from 11,48,000 to 
11,86,000 lbs. The simple reason for this is that in the Customs tariffs 
Eclietiule the tariff vahio for Chinese silk is Es. 3-7 whereas in the case 
of Japan it is Rs. 4-12. We have drawn the attention of the Collector 
of Customs, Bombay, to see whether be could find out the difference between 
the Chinese silk and Japanese silk and it would help us if you could give 
us some idea. 

Mr. Peychaud, —These are the methods employed by our rivals. 

President. —Suppose silk comes from China would you be in a position 
to say whether it is Chinese or Japanese silk by the feelP 

Mr. PeychaM. —It is very difficult to say. 

President. —^Take Japanese filature silk and Canton filature silk, can 
you distinguish tho differenoe between the twoP 

Mr. Peychaud. —For good class of silk it is very difficult to say. Our 
own silk wo can distinguish because we are handling it daily. 

President. —With reference to the exchange since March last the rate 
of Shanghai, Dollar has dropped from 79 to 58 per 100 and at the same 
period prices have fallen from Rs. 5-8 to Rs. 3-15-6. You do not give the 
Japanese rate of exchange? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I think it has remained stationary. 

President. —The latest quotation that we have got for Shanghai is R.s. 49 
to 100 dollars. Japanese has remained somewhere between Rs. 79 to Rs. 78 
to 100 yens. 

Mr. Wasir.- —Japanese exchange at the end of May was Rs. 78J and 
at the end of August it is Rs. 79. 

President. —^With regard to the percentage of silkwaste you have given 
■45 in case of Jammu and -36 in the case of Kashmir (Q. 61). Why is there 
an increase in the case of Jammu? 

Mr. Waeir. —In Kashmir they have gO't a large number of modern ba-sins 
and their cocoons are also of a better qualit.y. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Our cocoons have got more silk. What you lose in silk 
you gain in waste. 

President. —But yon do not get the same price. With regard to machinery, 
have you ever tried Indian machinery ? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I have made my own machinery. 

President. —What is your opinion of it? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I have made that machinery myself which is working 
for over a year, I am going to make 200 basins and they are going to 
give the same results as the foreign ones and the value is Rs. 168 per 
ba,sin all told. 

President. —What about jette-bonte? 

Mr. Peychaud.—1 am not using it. 

President. —Machine brushes? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I am not using that either, 

Pre.'iidcnf.—Electric motor? 

Mr. Peychaud. —^Yes. 

President. —Can machine brushes ho made in India? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I am not making these. 

Preddeiit.—-What price do you get for your pierced cocoons? 

Mr. Pmhaud.—Vfe sell them at Rs. 1-8 per lb. That is the last skle 
I made. 
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Vvcildenli —What about cocoon fluff? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I get very little of that. I have not sold. 

President. —Which is your market for that? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Certain mills in Ahmedabad u.sed to take that. 

President. —What price did you use to get for it? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It was some years ago. I don’t get very much fluff. 
Xt I do not find a market for my fluff it goes into waste. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have been selling our fluff to Sliolapore mills at 7 annas 
Ijer pound ex-iactory. 

President.—In answer to question 67 you saj' that a certain amount 
of fabrics are made by weavers in Kashmir out of local silk. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President.—You have given me the kinds of cloth that are made. I 
did not take down the import figures that you gave of silk fabrics into 
Kashmir. 1 would like to have those figures. 

Mr. Wazir. —Silk, manufactured, European and silk manufactured 
Indian? For 1926-27, it is 83 maunds and the value is Ks. 49,761. 

President. —The duty on foreign and Indian is the same—15 per cent. 
ad valorem. 

Mr, Peychaud. —-There is nothing in this. 

President. —What is the duty in vouge in British India at the present 
moment ? 

Mr. Wazir. —The imports are as follows.— 


Year. 

“ Silk manujactured — European." 

Maunds. 

Value. 

1926-27 

.. 83 

Es. 

49,761 

1927-28 

. . . . 295 

1,16,808 

1928-29 

. . , . 799 

3,51,570 

1929-30 

. . . . 824 

3,76,762 

1930-31 

1,696 

6,06,843 

1931-32 

. . . . I,3i53 

4,07,161 

1932-33 

1,209 

3,58,779 

1933-34 

1,708 

3,40,269 

1934-35 

1,238 

2,08,667 

1935-36 

978 

1,04,457 

1926-27 

“■.Silk manufactured — Indian ”. 

239 

1,26,635 

1927-28 

176 

99,848 

1928-29 

109 

68,685 

1929-30 

91 

67,425 

1930-31 

215 

78,925 

1931-32 

18 

9,422 

1932-32 

.... 28 

8,473 

1933-54 

. . 23 

6,270 

1934-35 

29 

8,559 

1935.316 

23 

6,268- 
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President. —You will give me a copy of these figures. 

Mr. Wazir, —Yes. 

President. —What is the tendency? Is the figure going up or down? 

Mr, Wazir. —“ Silk manufactured, European ” was the highest in the 
year 1933-34 when it was 1708 maunlds and the highest for “ silk 
manufactured, Indian ” was 239 maunds in 1926-27. 

President. —Are there any articles at present imported free of duty apart 
from silk or is every article taxed? 

Mr. Wazir. —That we can’t say. 

President. —I want you to supply that information. 

Mr. Wazir. —I shall ascertain from the Customs Department and inform 
you later. 

President. —When you are claiming protection, it doesn’t appear to be 
right to tax an Indian article in the Kashmir market and I think it ia 
necessary that the attention of the State Authorities should he drawn 
to that fact. 

Mr. Wazir. —I will place this matter before my Government and 
communicate to you their views. 

President.—As long as the industry is protected, if the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment allow foreign silk to ho imported into British India free of duty, that 
would create a menace to the protected Indian industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I think the Hyrerahad Government is going to abolish 
the 6 per cent, duty and it is a good, example to follow. 

President. —In Hyderabad they are going to abolish the duty. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They are going to do something in the matter. 

President. —According to the evidence recorded, it is stated that the 
Hyderabad Government will reduce this duty on both foreign as well as 
Indian raw silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They are now charging 5 per cent, import duty. 

President. —That 6 per cent, ia over and above the duty which the 
foreign article pays when it comes to India, you are on a different footing. 
It has got no parallel with your s 3 ?stem. 

Mr. Feychaud. —As far as I know most of the stuff manufactured there 
is spun silk. 

President. —Another point I want to draw your attention is that you 
should take into consideration along with raw silk, silk fabrics and all other 
articles connected with our present enquiry. 

Mr. Peychaud. —You mean those manufactured in India. 

President. —^When you ask for protection, it is only fair that the Indian 
article which is also a protected article should be allowed to enter the 
State free of duty. 

Air. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —^Page 8 of the note: Just as Mr. Peychaud had given the 
information, I would like to have that information from you Mr. Wazir. 
Give me the nleel percentages. Neel is about 10 per cent. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —What will he the percentage for No. 1 quality? 

Mr. Wazir. —60 to 70 per cent. 

President. —And the rest would be No. 2. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —I will take the Kashmir costs first, page 21. I want to get 
information similar to the one which you were good enough to supply on 
the last occasion—jjages 158 and 159 of the Board’s Report. Look at the 
information you were good enough to supply. In these two tables here 
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you have supplied on the pound basis and items are given in a different 
manner in wliich it is given here. I want them grouped according to 
these headings for the purpose of our enquiry. 

Mr. Peychaud. —You want the whole thing to be made up on these two 
tables. 

President. —You can give it to me to-morrow, as we are not sitting in 
the afternoon. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I will try. 

President. —There are three paragraphs, 179 to 181. I will go through 
the figures given by you as thej’ are. liot us take item by item. In 
1936-37 you only reeled 1,66,000 lbs, and your average number of working 
days was about 260. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is the maximum I could work. 

President. —How many days did you work in that particular year? 

Mr. Peychaud. —In that particular year I don’t think I worked more 
than 176 days. 

President. —Oan you tell us the reason? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We were short of cocoons. 

President. —Then take 1935-36. How many days did you work? 

Mr. Peychaud. —220 days. We turned about 1,000 lbs. of silk a day. 

President. —If I divide that by 1,000 lbs. it will give me an idea. It 
will give me 224 days. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That would be more or less correct. 

President. —You have never teen able to work 260 days. 

Mr. Peychaud. —No. 

President. —Though you could work. 

Mr. Peychaud .—^Yes. 

President. —Could you tell me why during all the five years you have 
not been able to work? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We didn’t get sufficient crop. 

President. —There is shortage of cocoons, 

Mr. Peychaud. — Yes. Either I reduce my labour and work for a larger 
number of days in a year or I work with the whole staff for a less number 
of days, ' 

President. —How many basins have you been working? 

Mr. Peychaud. —834 basins. 

President .—834 basins turn out li Ihs. per day per basin. 

Mr. Peychaud.—No, 384 basins will give IJ lbs. and the balance 14 ozs. 
each basin. 

President. —460 basins at 14 oz. per basin, 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —That makes it 95,040 lbs. 

Mr. Peychaud, —^Yes. 

President. —There is a slight shortage of 6 lbs. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Roughly 1,000 lbs. a day. 

President. —What measures are you adopting to increase the production 
of cocoons? 

Mr. Peychaud. —T am increasing the quantity of seeds we are issuing 
this year. 

President.—The last Tariff Board thought that the economic unit Waa 
200 ba-sins and 300 as the average number of working days. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 
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President, —You have got moPe basins, so that is all fight. As far a» 
the number of days is conceined ... . 

Mr. Peychaud. —We are running very short. 

President, —That is probably the reason why your cost of production is 
high. 

Mr. Fe^citaud'.—Probably if it was a irrivate concern, it would reduce 
the labour. 

President,, —They would get more cocoons. 

Mr. Peychaud .—Supposing they do not get more cocoons they would 
reduce the labour. 

President .—Have you got at present more labour than you need have? 

Mr. Peychaud.- —Yes. That is my difficulty. 

President. —You have given the amount of labour required per basin. 
I want to see what the exciss is at in'esent. 

Mr. Peychaud. —The number employed per basin is quite all light. 
Suppose instead of having 800 basins W'orking 1 had only 7(X) or 6.50 basins 
working, those basins would work for 260 or 265 days a year. That would 
bring down the cost. 

President. —Your cost of production has gone np by 7 annas per lb. 

Mr. Fei/rbfi'itd.—That is because T hsive paid lls, 16-4 per maund of 
cocoons and 20 per cent, more for labour. 

President. —That is what you paid out of the profit. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I have paid .straight off. 

President .—(Dould you give me a .statement showing what would bo the 
cost if you were working 260 days, 

Mr. Peychaud. —I could not toll you straight off. 

President.—1 want to see if you had adequate supplies of cocoons and 
you were able to work 260 days in a year', what would be your co.st of 
production per lb. of silk? 

Mr. Peychaud. —I will send you later. 

Pre,sident.—834 basins are producing very much less and that is why 
the overhead charges are higher, If the pioduction was greater, the 
overhead charges would bo distributed. 

Mr. Peychaud'. —N aturally, 

President. —You are working 100 days short, 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

Mr. IFacir.—The number of working days in 1936-37 was 280, so far as 
Jammu is concerned. 

President. —In the previous year? 

Mr. War.ir.- —Almost the same. 

President.—ShaW I take 280 days as the average for the last 5 years? 

Mr. Wazir. —-No. 

President. —Tell me what T should. 

Mr. Wazir. —We were rearing more seed before, 4 or 6 years hack, Tn 
fact tlie consumption of seed had gone up to 8,000 ozs. At that time we 
had more cocoons and so we could work for n larger number of days. 
Afterwards we had to curtail our operations and biing down the consumption 
of seed to 5,000. 

President. —Why did you do that? 

Mr. Wanr. —Recause of the effect of unfair competition from foreign 
countries and of the inadequate protection granted by Government in 1934. 

President. —That is stretching the point a little too far. Yon must 
understand, apart from competition, whether fair or unfair, it is very 
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necessary in this country when you want to put up a factory for any 
concern—whetlier it is wool, cotton or anything else—it mus,t be an econoniio 
unit. Otherwise you cannot compare your co.sts with those of ioreign 
countries and without such a comparison the Tarilf Board cannot give you 
any protection. 

Mr, Wazir .—We had to take the factory as it was with 107 basins 
working. 

President .—The number of basins is 107. But you are not able to 
work for 300 days. 

Mr. Wazir .—The losses of the Department were heavy. To cut down 
losses we had to cut down the operations. As soon as there was an 
improvement in the market we increased our scale of operations. 

President .—The losses would have been lower if your production had 
been more. 

Mr. Wazir .—By learing more seed and selling at a loss, that way we 
would be increasing the loss. So we have curtailed our operations. 

President .—That may bo so, but the cost will increase. Tell me the figures 
for the last 5 years. 

Mr, Wazir .—The number of working days is as follows; — 


Days. 


Year, 


282 1936-37 

283 1935-36 

282 1934-36 

282 1933-34 

284 1932-33 

281 1931-32 


President. —Mr. Peychaud, if you look at page 23, you say that the 
maximum capacity of your factory in Kashmir per annum would be 4 lakhs 
of lbs. 1 do not get this figure.' How have you worked it outp 

Mr. Peychaud. —^Wo cannot do it now. We can increase the production 
of other basins. 

President. —If I take the production as 160,000 lbs. for 166 days and if 
I add 100 days to the working days, it comes to another lakh of lbs. 

Mr. Peychaud. —These 400 old basins were only turning out 14 ok. We 
can increase the production on those basins. ,We can turn out 6 oz. more 
out of these basins. 

President. —Can you give me the figures? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Until I get my new filature I cannlot got them. 

rresident. —At present your production would be 2,68,000 lbs. if the 
basin.s are worked to their lull capacity. 

Mr. Peychaud. —As soon as the other thing is ready, I shall have 584 
basins plu.s 72 basins. I shall have .584 basins turning out l»i, lbs. and 72 
basins turning out 1 pound per day per basin. 

President. —That does not amount to 4 lakhs. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I have got the buildings ready. If I want to work 
wo can fix the filature in a month. 

President. —You say that the maximum capacity of the existing filatures 
is 4 lakhs of lbs. The question is: “ Please state the maximum capacity 
of the filatures for which costs aro given; give the actual output of (u) raw 
silk and (/>) waste for each of the last 5 years”. The costs are given on 
page 21. The filature has 834 basins working at present. The maximum 
capacity of that filature whose costs are given is 260,000 lbs, 

Mr. Peychaud. —Those figures are for 1936-37. 

President. —You say that the maximum capacity is 4 lakhs. 
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Mr. Feychaud. —Yes, because we can turn out much more. 

President. —^Why did you not do so? 

Mr. Feychaud. —Because we were short of cocoons. 

President, —Even if you had cocoons, you could not do that. At present 
you have got shortage of cocoons. That is why you are working only IdS 
days and your production is 160,000 lbs. Suppose you were working 200 
days, there would be one lakh of lbs. more. 

Mr. Feychaud. —As I pointed out, we have a number of basins turning 
out 14 oz. which can easily turn out IJ lbs. 

President. —The figures that you have given me are baaed on 14 oz. per 
basin. 

Mr. Feychaud. —Not necessarily. 

President. —I cannot get these figures. I have got 166,000 lbs. on the 
basis of 14 oz. for 450 basins. If you are able to turn out IJ lbs, per 
basin, why don’t you do so? 

Mr. Feychaud. —We actually worked for a small number of days in that 
year. If we had increased the output per basin, we have had to work fw 
a smaller number of days, say 150 days. 

President. —What does it matter? You must get the maximum production 
out of a basin. If a basin is capable of turning out li lbs. and if it 
actually turns out only 14 oz. you are losing silk. 

Mr. Feychaud. —It does not harm us. 

President.. —It harms you in this way that your costs go up. 

Mr. Feychaud. —We do not pay the labour as much for turning out 
14 oz. as we would for turning out Ij lbs. The labour that turns out li lbs. 
we pay one rupee aud others we pay 10 annas. 

President. —Therefore you are penalising the labour who could turn out 
IJ lbs. 

Mr. Feychaud. —^Yes, 

President. —Then it is not right. 

Mr. Feychaud. —There is no reason why the labour working at 10 annas 
should not get one rupee like others. 

President. —With regard to the second item, you have stated the amounts 
of cocoons required. That is I siippose on the rendita basis—T am referring 
to page 21. Is it on the ba.sis of 12 lbs. to 1 lb. of silk? 

Mr. Feychaud. —That would be roughly the rendita. 

President. —As regards salaries and establishment, I am not in a position 
to check at the present moment. That will come I take it under the item 
establishment, 

Mr. Feychaud. —That will come under establishment. 

President. —The travelling allowance will also go there. 

Mr, Feychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Postage and telegraphs will come under miscellaneou-s. 

Mr. Feychaud. —Yes. 

President. —One more point with regard to cocoons, does it include 
transport and stifling? 

Mr. Feychaud. —Everything. 

President. —The price given here iuclud«i everything. 

Mr. Feychaud, —Yes. 

President. —With regard to reeling and baling, I want these to be 
separated, 

Mr. Wazir. —We shall try. 

President. —I want the cost of labour to be shown separately in respect 
of Kashmir. 

Mr. Feychaud. —Yes. 
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President. —“ Repairs ” is all right. Fire insurance will come under 
miscellaneous or insurance. As we have not got insurance I think it will 
come under miscellaneous. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Fuel you have got three items—cost of power, cost of light 
and cost of fuel. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is fuel. 

President. —Contingencies will come under miscellaneous; stationery will- 
he miscellaneous; peiSsion contribution will be miscellaneous. Depreciation 
you have calculated on what capital? 

Mr. Peychaud. —This is on the value that has been fixed for machinery 
and building. 

President. —Building Rs. 3,63,993 and Rs. 2,67,421 for machinery for 
Kashmir and the other item is Rs. 1,80,000 for value of land. If I take 
land and building together, for Kashmir it will come to Rs. 5,44,000 and 
2i per cent on that will be 13,600. For machinery at 7i per cent, on 
R.S. 2,67,000 it will be Rs. 20,000 roughly. Your figure will of Rs, 29,000 
have to be reduced. 

Mr. Peychaud. —More than Rs. 29,000. We have got Rs. 29,000 against 
reeling and Rs. 9,800 against cocoon production. 

President. —What is the proportion? It is half and half? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Rs, 10,000 and Rs. 30,000. 

president. —That means 2S per cent, 25 per cent, of Rs. 16,000 would be 
about Rs. 3,800. So Rs. 3,800 has to be deducted from Rs. 15,000 so that it 
will be Rs. 11,200. 

Mr. Peychaud.—Yes. 

President. —You have given value of by-products. This item of machinery 
includes tools and scientific appliances? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, 

President. —How much will that be? On that the depreciation is 10 
per cent. ? 

Mr. IFa:: ir.—With regard to this question of depreciation I wish to point 
out that the Accountant General ; charges depreciation on buildings and 
machinery only. You have taken lands and leases also. So^ far as our 
accounts are concerned, the rate taken for depreciation on buildings is 5 per 
cent, and that on machinery 10 per cent. 

President. —On the last occasion we did not allow anything for land. 

Mr. Wazir.—l am grateful that you have given ua this time. 

President. —The value you have put is Rs. 1,80,000. Mr. Peychaud 
has given me the acreage and I will have to work it out. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Some lands have been sold quite clo.se to the factory and 
the selling price of that land is what we have taken as the average 
though we did not take advantage of the fact that our land is better 
situated. As regards nursery we took the value as Rs. 30 per kanal. Which, 
is their normal price. 

President. —Personally I am inclined to put it down as Rs. 1,00,000. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We would get a lot of buyers for a lakh of rupees. 
The place where I have put the rearing house Government have charged 
Rs. 60 per kanal. 

Mr, Wazir. —Perhaps even onr Government is paying more than Rs, 30 
per kanal as compensation to the agriculturi-sts for agricultural land acquired 
for State purposes. 

President. —liet us take the next item, value of by-products. What is 
the amount of by-products? It is not given here. I want to get the 
quantity of silkwaste. 

Mr. Peychaud. —We will supply the information later. 
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-We, hiivo to deduct the value of by-products. Add value 
of cocoons per pound. Do you think that the charges for transport and 
stifling given on the last occasion would be correct charges per pound P 1 
have given 4 pies for transport and U pies per pound for stifling. 

Mr. Teychaud. —'^o will check that. 

Vresident. —A interest on working capital is another overhead wliich the 
Board >1{ow8, The Board allowed you Rs. 2,MjOOO on the last occasion for 
600 basins I and yours now is 800 basinn. Tliat means about Rs. 10,00,(K)0 
and the interest we are allowing at present is only 6 per cent. We will 
take that into consideration in the co.st of production. 1 want you to 
■work out on that basis. I am now giving you 5 per cent, for 3 months 
output of cocoons and silk, so you will have to divide your cocoons and 
Bilk by 'J and then take the value of cocoons and silk and H per tent, on 
that ■ value. Tho quantity of silk produced is 1,65,000 lbs.*, ftb of that 
will be about 40,000 lbs. The quantity of cocoons is 23,000 mnunds. 1 of 
that will be 0 maunds. You take value of coi'oons 6,000 maunds and value 
of silk 40,000 lbs. and add that; that will bo the working capital. 

Mr. Pe.yrhaud. —I follow. 

Prenident. —Now wo take the next point, interest on capital investi'd. 
Capital invested is Re. 8 lakhs as given here. We allow 6 per c^ent. ou 
that as profit. When you are giving me tho cost of production on tho 
basis of full capacity you will have to work out that figure also. 

Mr. Peychavd,. —Yes. 

■Prendent.-~Th» next item is the cost of leaf. You say 8 annas is the 
cost of leaf for 12 lbs. of cocoons. 

Mr. PeyrJuiud.- Ym. 

President. — Ts that the total expenditure according to you or is it for J? 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is what the Government gives free. 

President. —Ts that enough to feed 12 Ihs. of cocoons? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —1 think there is soma misunderstanding. According to you 
the cost of leaf required to produce 12 lbs. of cocoons will be 8 annas. 
According to Mr. Wazir it is Rs. 3? One ounce of seed produces 63 lbs. of 
cocoon? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —If you were to settle the question about tbo cost of leaf 
then I will be able to work tho figure out. Your point is that to fe<'d 
12 lbs. of cocoons you require 8 annns worth of leaves. How many leafs 
■will that be? According to your statement,it will be 375 lbs. A(x;ording 
to Mr. Waxir to produce 1 lb. of cocoons the leaf required will be worth 
3 annas. 

Mr. Wazir.—3 annas is the cost of leaf per pound pf cocooiis. 8 annas 
is the cost of that portion of leaf which- is auplUied free, from Government 
land for producing 13 llis. of tncoonp. Tp that we have to add the cost 
of leaf which wo get from the zamindnrs whi(;h is 5 times us much or say 
•worth Rs. 2-8. So the total comes to Rs. 3 which is the fotnl v.alue of 
leaf sup])lied by the Government and tho zamindafl, or 3 annus a pound. 

President. —Sa.v .3 annas 8 pies. You produce 63 lbs. to an ounce. If 
you multiply 3 annas 8 pies by 63, that ■will give you the cost of leaf per 
ounce of seed which will come to Re. 14-7 or about Rs. 16. 

President. —Government pays only R apnas,. ■ Hpw much docs the Govern¬ 
ment pay for leaves for producing an ounce of seed? 

Mr. Peycliavd. —Rs. 1!). 

PTesident. —That means tho rearer is ont of pocket to the extent of 
■Rs. 13-11. Tho value of the loaves with which tlie zamindar or the rearer 
feeds tho worms for an ounce of seed is Rs. 13-11 ami he is paid by 
Guvertunent Rs. 0 8. So he is actually out of pocket by Rs. 4-3. 

Mr. . —Yes. , I 



President. —He doesn't get Anything for his, yeating- 
Mr, Wazir. —He is spending labour also, 1 fully realise that tMs price 
of Bs, 12-8 or Ra, 14-6 that we pay is not really an economic price. 

President, —The position is that ho is out of pocket to the extent of 
Rs, 4-3 apart from the value attached to his labour for picking the leaves 
and for rearing the worms, 

Wazir. —I quite agree subject to this one remark that we have 
taken here as basis that the outturn from one ounce of seed will be only 
what it is. 

President. —I am taking the yield for 1936-37. 

Mr. Wazir. —I am explaining my position. From one ounce of seed, 
he gets 62 pounds. 

President. —Let us see what the position is in Jammu. Do these cal¬ 
culations apply to Jammu also? 

Mr. Wazir. —So far as the price of leaf is concerned, it applies. 
president. —^Dqes it apply to seed? 

Mr. Wazir. —About seed we also supply that free. In our case it will 
probably cost a little mpre, because they are producing some seeds locajly. 
President.—What is the price you pay? 

Mr. Wazir. —Rs. 14-6 last year. 

President. —The value of the mulberry leaf is Rs. 13-11. 

Mr. Wazir. —Rs. 14-6 per maund of cocoons, while we get more than 
a maund average per ounce of seed. 

President. —Yours is difficult. 

Mr. Wazir. —In the case of Kashmir you have taken 31 seers which is 
the actual for 1936-37. 

President. —Your actual is 88. 

Mr. Wazir. —86 to 87. 

President. —We can take 87 lbs. or 43 seers, 7 chataka. 

Mr. Wa,;?r.—We might take 87, He will get Rs. 14-0 for 40 seers. 
For 43 seers, he gets more. 

President. —Shall we take 4.31 fet this calculation? 

Mr. Wazir,- —^Yes, it would he Rg, 16-lf). 

President, —The cost of leaf is Ra, 13-11. That m^ans he gets Rs. 2. 

Mr. Was.ir.^This cq@,t tl^Ait lye have taken is the actpal cost of leaf which 
goes to produce one ounce of seed. W’e have actually seen that from the 
rate at which we are paying, he does not make anything. 

Presidefli, —On p.^e 16 you have given me the price paid to rearers. 
If I take the price, Rs. 14-6 for 40 seers, it will com© to somewhere about 
3 annas which 1 say is not correct, huoau.se actually he gets nothing apart 
from the question of labour emidoyed for picking the leaves and for labour 
for rearing worms. 

Mr. Wazir, —I fully agree that taking the economic value of the leaf 
and taking the proper wage remuneration that is due to the rearer, the 
price that we pay him does tiofji qover jill that. 

President,—1 want to understa,iiid the position of the zamindar The 
zamindar is a very big name in other provinces, and you have put the 
zemindar as a 

Mr. Peyciumd. —He is the cultivf^tor. 

President.—Will he he called the agriculturist in British India? 

Mr. Peyehasid. —He is a cultivator. 

President. —Shall we say he is a mulberry cultivator? 

Mr. Peyrhaud .—Not necessarily. 
rre.side.nt. —He is the ordinary cultivator. 

Mr, Fcychaud. —Yes. 
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Mr. Wazir. —In this connection may we add another point? In oiir 
State the rearer docs not always provide the leaf from his own land. Owing 
to this monopoly basis and the mulberry being declared a “ reserved tree 
every rearer who takes to rearing is free to obtain leaf from other people. 

President. —In this case I have calculated the amount of leaves consumed 
for an ounce of seed whether he borrows it or buys it has it on his own 
land. Mr. Peychaud told me at the very heginning that in Kashmir one 
cultivator didn’t work for another for money but only exchanged labour. 

Mr. Peychaud.. —Yes. 

President. —That has also certain value, because he doesn’t do his work 
on that day and he goes and helps his neighbour. 

Mr. Wazir. —There is value for every service. 

President. —I have just gone through the details about Kashmir in 
order to give you an idea of what 1 want about Jammu. You will be able 
to give me tho same information. I don’t want to repeat. 

Mr, Wazir. —La.st time j’ou w'anted only for Kashmir Sericulture. This 
year you want both for Jammu and Kashmir with the details worked 
out on the same lines. 

President .'—Let u-S take page 16. You give first the amount of cocoons 
produced in maunds. That is all right. Salariei, and establishment, we have 
discussed a good deal. We know what it is. The price of cocoons is the 
fixed price. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, Rs. 16-4. 

President, —You will be able to give me a statement similar to the one 
given to us b,y Mr. Wazir separating rearers from other. When 
you say lambardars included, you understand what tho question is. It 
is question No. 1. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —Price of seed from Europe is all right. 

Mr. Peychaud. —^1'hey get Rs. 16-4. 

President.—Here it works out to Rs. 16-11. You work out the rest 
and give me. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —With regard to certain items, I do not know whether the 
allocation is correct. With regard to this electric power, you are showing 
it here as well as in the rearing. 

Mr, Peychaud.—Electric power is used in sechairing and in seed 
production. 

Pre.sidcnt. —What is repairs? 

Mr. Peychaud. —All the plant that is required for seed production, etc. 

President. —Answer to question 36, page 24; I would like to know in 
enso you want to put depreciation in the cost of cocoons, how much 
of that you are able to separate? I want you to separate depreciation. 
You have given me lump sums which includes both. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President, —Rewards given here are for good work? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Rewards have not been paid. Nothing was paid last 
year. 

President. —1 want to understand for what these rewards are given. 

Mr. Peychaud. —1 shall look that up. 

Mr. Wazir. —In J.'Unmu we used to pay the rearers. Wo have consider¬ 
ably reduced it. Our expendituro was about 1,000, We have cut it down 
to its, 100. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^You could not follow any policy consistently. 

Mr. Wazir, —Wo could not. 

President. —As regards mulberry culture expenditure, you have, not 
done anything in 1936-37, 
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Air. Feychavd. —No. We used to pay zamindars for planting trees 
at one time. 

President, —Do they incur expenditure? 

Air. Peyehaud. —Naturally they have to do the work. 

President. —Gan you give me an idea of what they do? 

Mr, Peyehaud. —I have already made a note. 

]‘resident. —Pension contribution, is that for the staff? 

Air. Peyehaud. —Yes. 

President. —There is only one point I want to discuss with you and i.e., 
the scheme of protection. There is one difficulty which 1 want you to 
explain. 

At present there are tariff values for certain kinds of silk and invoice 
values for other articles like Japanese dupions. Your point is that tariff 
values should be abolished and the future scheme of protection should be 
based on the invoice values. According to the scheme proposed by you, 
the future specific duty will be an unknown quantity, whilst the ad valorem 
duty would be a fixed one. Therefore I am told that the basis of check 
which is now adopted by the Customs authorities will not be there. I 
will tell you how. To-day suppose the invoice is Rs. 6, and the Customs 
authorities want to check it. They go to the merchants and ask what 
is the market pritie. They say that it is Rs. 7. Deduct 14 annas out of 
that and the balance is Iks. 8-2. If they deduct 25 per cent, again, they 
will be able to say whether the market price has got any relation to the 
invoice price. When you take away the fixed specific duty and if the 
6 ))ecific duty keeps on changing, there is no check. Therefore an importer 
could produce a factory’s invoice in order to avoid the specific duty 
altogether and pay only the ad valorem duty. 

Mr. Wazir. —Do you mean that there will be over-valuation? 

President. —Yes, It will be impossible to check it, I want to know 
whether you can suggest some checks. 

Mr. Wazir. —^We shall think it over and submit what strikep os in this 
connection. 



(5) Evidence o{ Messrs. R. PEYCHAUD and T. C. WAZSt coa^ued 
on Sunday, 11th September, 1938. 

President, — GentlftitKJn, it is -plfeSfcfiB fi) 'nit, to && ^OtL to give your 
ora.1 evidence even on a Suhday nOr to piolonlg the 'fevfderice beyOitd What 
is absolutely neces^'ry. Bht the Sifflcuity of the Bbttrd haa been that 
they have not yet been able to understand certain -figures with regtfrd 
to ,yDm^,costs and that is the . reason why we have troubled you today. 

1 am oonhning my attention mainly i» the cpsts given by Kashmir because 
theirs la considered to be an economic unit. I will take Jammu afterwards. 

If you take “the production of cocoons givetl by you in reply to question 
23j jgu have been;.Tjow,'g( 3 od enough tp-giye figqrbs in pound*. I will take 
thgse figures. In iwJ2-83 it was 26,16,866 lbs. Is that the total iproduoticln 
in Ka^nilrP. 

Mr, P^chrtAd’.^Ytis, 

'P'fesiMeAh^^^^^VfVAt ^Sefcehttigte -of ttfslt 'will bO 'Hotible tbcoons? 

Mr. ^'eyc%'a^, —It will be about 5 :per cent. 

president —^Then 5 -per cbtit. has got "to he deducted 'from that for 
reeling purposes f 

Mr. ■Pe’pehcntd .— 

I hm sepftrfitfiig it becausie you sai'd oh fin average '7',000 lbs. 
Will ife the' pii^uetTbu -bf $>uWe'cocoons silk. I Will first deohct ‘ if Irdih 
oocobn and tiien hlso from sSilc Ih order to feet'Uh idea i>f 'the ■prodhctidh 
of'raw silk‘'is dmin^'ii^ecl'fri^ dujiibn shk, 

Mr. Peychavd. —Yes. 

Presidertf:—'lotir tigufe'tere is !te’T6,856 whereas the quantity of cocoons 
fb’eTed ih that year Was ^28 ‘ li^a. 

#r Peyehand.—Om year starts from October and oqr crop comes in 
ih the'mcfii^ dt June so the crop of'one'J'Oar ’irhris lhto “the other. 

President. —Then how can the Board get an idea of these various 
comparisons. You give me a figure of your annual production and say 
in 1932-33 it was 26,16,866 lbs.; how is it related to this 28 lakhs? 

Mr. Wazir.—We get a certain crop every year but it does not necessarily 
follow that the whole crop of that year is consumed in that very year. 

President.—Why not when you are short of cocoons? 

Mr. Peychaud, —The crop comes in June and the year closes in October, 
after nearly three or four months. 

Mr. Wazlr. —In 1932-33 we started with a certain balance in hand of 
the previous years stock and we got some cocoons during the year. Out 
of that we reeled what we could during that year and left the balance. 

President. —Does not cocoon deteriorate in storage? 

Mr. Peyciiaud, —No. 

President. —What is the normal period for which you can keep cocoons 
without deterioration? 

Mr, Peychaud. —18 months. 

President. —For what period oould you keep raw silk without deterio¬ 
ration ? 

Mr. Peychaud, —It is a problem but still I think we can keep for 13 
pionths. 

President. —Cocoon produced in 1936-37 was 24,6.5,654 lbs. whereas you 
have reeled only 20,68,000. What have you done with the balance? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We reeled them off afterwards. 

President, —If you can give me the storage and production separately 
fhat might give me an idea. My difficulty is ttiat you say the balance 



is 2 lakhs in 1932-33; it is evident you have reeled more cocoons than 
you produced during that year. I want to get the khuual production alid 
bee what the shortage is and the number of days yem have actually 
worked. If T take your silk production at 1,65,000 as given by you and 
deduct from that 7,000 lbs., that means 1,68,000' lbs. of silk reeled ' in 
1936-37 and according to you the mill worked for 158 days. 

Mr. H'usir.—VVoVstarted the year for instance with a balance of 2,000 lbs. 
of coc'oons in hand from last year. 'We started the year with this balance. 
During the year we got, say, 10,000 lbs. more. 'Wlien wo started the 
year wo reeled off the halanbe from' the last year first; Meanwhile comes 
this now ci-op of l0,po0'1bs. and by the end of the year out of a total 
of 12,000 11)8. wo ffiay ha^c reeled the whole or we may have' reeled 8,(XKJ 
or wo may have reeled 11,000 lbs. There will be loft a certain balance 
at the end of the year whi<,‘h will go over to the next year. 

jl/r. Anklesaria .—At wliat time of the year are yon idle for want of 
cocoons ? 

Mr. Wazir. —In the case of Jammu it will be at the end of the spring, 
that is about March or April. 

Mr. rtyr.hand -—Our crop comes in June. 

Preiidriil .—Why should there be a balance left? 

Mr. Feychnud .—Our year closes on 15th October. Wo have got our 
crop, say, 25,000 maiinds in June or July. On that we can only work 
for 2i months—August, September and half of October—and that crop 
has to Inst up to the time of the next crop that will follow. 

J'rcsicfcrtf.—^Suppose you had to work ^00 days in a year? 

Mr. Fe.yrhavd .—It will be the same thing. 

Prendent. —Let ns take Jammu. When do you get the first cocoon!}? 

Mr, Wazir. —We get our cocoons in June, 

Fresident .—You start reeling in June? 

Mr. ll’d.-rir.—Yes. 

I’rr-vdent .—When do they stop coming? 

Mr. ll'acir.—'fliey all end by July. 

rrr.sideni. —You root till Ottoher. 

Mr. iruzir.—Yes. 

rresident. —Do you reel in November or not? 

Mr. IVurir.--Yes. i 

Presidani ,—So from June to May will be your year. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

Pre.iident. -1 want figures for those montlrs on this basis jf you could 
send it on to ns regar,ding consumption of cocoons and pric^duction of silk. 

Mr. Wazir. —In this connection there is another point whicii i have to 
mention. For instance we start the year with 2,000 lbs. and receive 
10,000 during the year. It makes 12,000 lbs. We find during the year 
that on this stock of cocoons wo may not bo able to w'ork more than .200 
or 150 days. Then it is not necessary that we should leaVe thdsij tVo; 
months preceding the receipt of the fresh crop idle; we hiay rJithcr close 
in the worst part of the year which is winter arid reel the stuff' in beitter 
days. 

Pre.iide.nf .—I want, to know why you have stopped reeling unless there 
is shortage of c<H Oons ? 

Mr. IVc^ir.—There is shortage of cocoons too. 

rrr,<:idenf .—Why i.s there ho attempt to get cocoon month by month 
according to your reeling ca()ucity? 

Mr. ll’(i;ir.—\Vu will give you figures of consumption of cocoous month 
by month. , 
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President. —And the reeling? 

Mr, Wazir. —Yes, 

Mr. Peychaud. —It will be difficult in my case because 1 am changing 
the whole method. 

President. —Then give us a note on the changes yc«i propose. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. The point you mentioned can probably be solved in another 
Way. feuppose we take the total production given by you for the last 
live years and add them together. Will that give an idea? 

Mr. Peychaud.—I'hiit will be much closer. 

President. —Even then there is a big balance left. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is because of the balance we carried at tho 
beginning of the year. 

o total of these five years figures leaves a balance of 

8,38,000 lbs. of cocoons? 

Ml , Wazir. It has also to bo remembered that the stock of cocoons 
include pierced cocoons which are not reeled at all. 

President. —What is the percentage of pierced cocoons? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We shall let you know, 

Mr. Wazir. Another big item in this is puda cocoon. 

President.—Give us the percentage. Take the firet five years figures. 
It you look at tlie figures, you have reeled 8 lakhs lbs. more cocoons than 
you have stock. 

Mr. I eychaud, 1 croro and 19 laklis is the quantity of cocoons 
produced. 

President. —Take reeling. 

Mr. Peychaud. —One crore 97 lakhs. 

President. —You reeled 1 crore 27 lakhs and you produced only 1 crore 
19 lakhs. How can you reel more than what you produce? 

Mr. Wazir. —All I can think of is that they must have stax-ted with a 
much bigger stock. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Wo started with a large stock, with nine months of 
crop in hand I started and 8 lakiis of pounds might be the balance left 
over. 

President. —It will be about 10,0(X) maunds. 

Mr. Wazir.~it may be the balance with which we start next year. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is what wo started with a year ago. 

President. —If I get the production correctly, I can understand the 
reeling. 

Mr. Peychaud. —It has got to he because it is one quarter of the year 
which runs between the crop corning and the closing of the year and 
three-fourth before. 

President. —If I take the five years average, it is the same. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I will try and show from figures. 

President. —Will you take tho Jammu figures? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. I am getting 27,38,238 lbs. of cocoons. 

Mr. Peychaud. —You won’t find such a big difference in the case of 
Jammu, Their crop comes in lialf way through. 

President. —Therefore there is a balance of production. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President.—Your point is that you carry a stock. In the other case 
you have consumed more than you can produce. 
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Mr. Waztr.—ln 1932-33 they got a crop of 31,900 maunds in Kashmir 
and used only one quarter during 1932-33, thi'ee-fourths was left for the 
next year. 

Mr, Aiiklesaria. —You might say that you cannot explain. 

Mr. Wuzir. —No, the point is quite clear. 

ilfr. Anklesaria .—In any case it is not quite clear to mo. 

Fremde,nt .—Let us take the other figures. The other figure you have 
given is 225,229 maunds of cocoons reeled. If you look at the 1936-37 
figure, you have reeled 20,68,778 pounds of cocoons, out of which I must 
take the dupion cocoons out, is that correctP 

Air. l‘eychaxi,d. —You might if you like. 

Presi.il,ent. —I want to sec the raw silk production. 

Mr. Peiichaxid .—That too is part of the production. 

1‘resident ,—I want to separate the two, I want to know first of all 
how much I have to take out. 

Mr. Peyrliuud .—6 per cent. 

President .—One lakh of cocoons is dupion. 

Mr. Peychaiid .—Sometimes it is more and sometimes it is less, but 
usually we allow 5 per cent. If you want exact figures, I have to get 
them from Srinagar. 

Prrsidevt .—1 want to know whether one lakh of pounds of cocoons 
would produce 7,000 pounds of silk. 

Mr, l^eychaud. —It will. 

President .—I want to know the rendita. 

Air. Peyehnud .—You will find that it would give you more than that 
in many cases. 

Presi.de.nt, —The rendita will be a little over 14 lbs. for dupion silk. 

il/r, Pcnclumd .—ft comes to that. 

President. —19,64,000 is the balance of cocoons left. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —12.1 the rendita for 1936-37. On working out I find that 
it is about 1,000 lbs. less. But 1 find the Jammu figure works out to be 
correct. 

Air. Wazir.—l feel that I might mention, subject to varification from 
the records, that apart from the cocoons produced in Kashmir during 
these .years, I have sent some cocoons from Jammu to Kashmir, That 
might explain, the difference. 

Mr, Anklesaria .—How much is that? 

Air. Wttzir .—I can’t say offhand. 

President. —You will be ajilo to send me revised figures. 

Mr, Peyriiaud .—Yes .separating the dupion from the other. 

President. —I want to ask you one or two questions with regard to the 
position of the rearers. Whaib is the system with regard to the payment 
to the rearers. 

Mr, Peychaud. —All the rearers bring the cocoons to the factory. There 
the cocoons are weighed and there is a big table like this. Here is the 
weighing officer who weighs the cocoons and gives the man the receipt 
and he passes on to that table, takes the money and clears off. 

President. —Generally you are present. 

Mr. Peychaud. —My Deputy Director is always present and I am present 
most of the time. 

President. —What is the system in Jammu? 
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Jlfr. Wanir. —In Ja;ntnu the system is that the Director or the Assistant 
lUrefttor goes and the crop He^8pnft^^y. 

President. —Who passes the receipt? 

Mr. Wasir.—In ithe course of the rearing, Inspectors of the Department 
supervise the rearing. Towards the end, they maico an estimate of the 
crop which each rearer has been it© produce and tp each reprer a 
chalap is given showing that he has so much see^ of this quality for 

■which the estimplie.d <;rqp ,is so fltneh. This estimate is formed by taking 

the actual weigfit of cocpons frpn* certaip percentage qf rearers, Tbi? 
is only an Inspector’s estimate. .Thp Director or the Assistant Director 
goes out and the rearers are produced. They come one by one and they 
produce their chalan. y}& have got our books which contain the names 
of such rearers and also the quantity and quality of seed given to them, 
and then in our presence we have the cocoons weighed or measured as 
the ca^e ,piay he. Thftt wpight ie entered in the personal ledger of the 
rearers as well as in the chalan estimate which he has brought. The estimate 

according to the chalan produced by the rearer is useful in the sense 

that it enables us to .see that there is no wide disparity between the 
estimate and the weight that we have actually received. Then we give 
the chalan ^back .under the initials of the Director or the Assistant Director 
to the reaorer. The account is made showing what is due to the rearer 
and payment is made cash there and then. 

President.—iPIease look at question 3. I want you to work out these 
figures as given by you. You have got 46,000 mqunds of cocoons which 
would produce 2,50,000 pounds of silk. The rendita will be 14 lbs. 

Mr. Wazir.—Yes. 

Piesiffent..us fake ^^hmir. 

Mr. Peychaud. —13-94 or nearly 14 lbs. 

l-Tfisi^^f^t.-rr-^QM have.calculated a higher rendita than you what actually 
is the case. 

Mr. Peychaud. —There jqre difference qualities ip it. 

President. —The number of qualities will not make it 14. Do you reel 
bad cocoons? 

Mr. PepcAc^..-rT;Why pptP 

President.~'rhB average you have given me for 1936-37 is 121. 

■flfr. have efpgle cocoqns, double coqopns and bad cocoons. 

j„We are op the aafe .side . when we give these figures. 

Preside.ut.rrtJ .want to,know.how you arrived at the rendita. Did you 
take those things into consideration or not? 

Mr. Peychaud. —That means we allow li lbs. more. 

President. —It is more than I can .allow. Look at your figures. The 
maximum is 12i lbs, during the last five years and the minimum is Ilf 
and you have ‘given me here 14 lbs. That means, these figures require 
to be revised , if ..you i.have not taken into consideration pierced cocoons 
and other things, 

•Jtfr. Pepchctud.-rrThe. figures on th© .other side are correct. 

President. —^This figure is wrong. 

;yMr. (These , js,a .alight difference. 

Prestdent.-rrH lbs. is not a small difference. It is a big difference. 

'There is only one. point and, i.e., depreciation which shows a difference 
between Kashihir and Jammu. Tf you look at the figure for depreciation 
in the case of Jammu (see page 20) it is about Es. ,2j()00. 

J4‘c. .JPasir.-—Ifes. 

President. —And the production is 38,700 lbs. of silk, 

Mr. H'asir.—Yes. 
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PfijsjcileJt#.—-Wheueas the produoticm lin Itashmir k 165,000 lbs. and the 
depreciation is Rs. 30,000. That requires some explanation. 

Mr. Wazir ,—This !Rs 3,000 which- has bean given is an approximate 
figure for the whole Depairtment in Jammu because the balance sheet waa 
not out. This apptoaiiiniate .figure in fact happens to be lower than the 
depreciation charge actually debited by the Accountant General. The 
balance sheet was issued very late. 

President.—What is the figure? 

Mr. Wazir .—With .itegattd to Jammu Circle— 

Rs. 

Depreciation on buildings.3,985 

Depreciation on maehinery . ,• . . .. 3)001 


Presidenf.—The total w neatly Rs. -6^000. 
Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 


President .—As against Rs. 3,000 given by you? 

Mr. Wazir .—Half has to be charged to rearing and half to reeling. 
President.—het us take reeling. I think it is Rs. 2,000 less. 

Mr, ‘Wazir. —^Yes. .If we have at all erred we have erred on a side 
which is unfavourable to us. 


President .—1 am sorry I cannot agree with you. 
very high. Let us . not generalise. 

Mr. Wazir .—For 1933-34 the figures that I 
As regards the other years; — 


1934- 35— 

Depreciation on building! 
Depreciation on machinery 

1935- 36— 

Depreciation on buildings 
DepTeciation en .'snacliinory 

1936- 37— 

Depreciation on buildings 
Depreciation on machinery 


Kashmir figures are 
gave correspond .to actuals. 

Re. 

3,840 

1,881 

. 3,824 

, . . 1,706 

. 3,-759 

1,814 


Presidestt-.—iTeil Jne am what cajintal .this has -been calculated. See 
page 24 of your replies. These figures must be based ,-on -something. With 
regard to-oapi-tal expenditure, the-v-alne tofcbuildings is given as Rs, 71,482. 
If you calculate at 5 per cent, it willi.come to about .Rs. 3,600 as against 
Rs. 3,900 calculated. by you. 

Mr. "Wacir.^Dut of-that repairs/have to be deducted. They deduct 
the amount spent on repairs and charge the net amount. 

-President .—“ Repairs ” is .shown..separately. 

Mr. Wazir ,—Not so far .as dAnmiu-is. conoemed. 

President .—I do not know whather for .-conttngencies has 

been included. 

Mr. Waair.—t-No. 

President .—Letius takej-your-maohmery figure. .The jigur6„for„machinery 
.given-herei is Ss. ,16,000. 10,iper, cant, on .that .comes to ;Rs.. 1,6QD-whereas 
. your , figure w .Rs. ‘3,300. 

Mr, Wazir.—Vte ih*ve idiviiddd that .between .-reariitg ssauld .reehng .:in 
proportion ^of fifty-^fty. 
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President. —I am taking your revised figures. For the year 1933-34 
it comes to Rs. 1,600. 

Mr. Wazir. —The amount spent on repairs has to he deducted. The 
repairs figure given is for both buildings and machinery. 

President. —Rs. 400 you require for repairs to buildings and Rs. 700 
you require for repairs to machinery. That means every year the repairs 
bill is Rs. 1,100, 

Mr. Wazir. —Something like that. I can give you exact figures if you 
want. In 1933-34 Rs. 1,269 was actually spent on repairs. 

President, —On buildings and machinery together P 

Mr. Wazir, —Yes. 

President. —^What is the repair cliarge given for Kashmir? 

Mr. Peychaud. —My repair charges are about Rs. 8,000 a year. In 
1936-37 it was Rs. 9,21S. 

President. —If you add Rs. 193, it means Rs. 9,400. 

Mr. Peycho-ud. —Yos. 

President. —If you take Rs. 9,400 on a production of 1,65,000 lbs. and 
see the incidence of Rs. 1,200 on 38,000 lbs,, your incidence is very high. 

Mr, Peychaud. —I have very strong reasons for that, I have an Italian 
machinery, which is a very good one and produces a lot of silk. Parts have 
started wearing out and we have had to replace a large number of parts. 
Last year the cogwheels have had to be changed. They are very expensive. 

President. —The average is about Rs, 6,0001 

Mr. Peychaud, —In previous years it was less than that. 

President. —The average will be Rs. 6,000 during the last 5 years. 

Mr. Peychaud. —It comes to that. 

President, —Will this figure continue? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It will continue for one more year and then it will 
become less. 

president. —So, the average of Rs. 6,000 will be right. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —One more figure I want to check and that is with regard 
to seeds. Where do you show the issue of seeds? 

Mr. Peychaud. —For which year do you want? 

President. —Give me for 1936-37. 

Mr. Peychaud. —38,645 ounces. 

President. —One ounce of seed has produced 63 lbs. of cocoons. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President, —^You have said that there is a loss of 40 per cent. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I value it at that. 

President. —dpart from valuation, I want to know what is the percentage. 
Is it .30 per cent, in the case of Jammu and 40 per cent, in tfie ea.9e 
■of Kashmir? 

Mr. Peychaud. —^Yes. That is why Jammu gives you better results. 

President. —I want to work out these figures. 

Mr. Wazir. —It is an estimate for Kashmir. 

Preside.nt. —Could you give exact figures of losses? 

Mr. Wazir. —If you want to know the ideal that is possible. 

President. —I want to know the present position. I think that 40 per 
cent. loss is on the high side and I want to satisfy myself whether it is 
correct. Five years ago the representatives of the Kashmir Government 
gave me to understand that it was only 20 to 30 per cent. 

Mr. Peychaud. —It deisends upon what is taken as the basis. 
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President, —I want to know what is your basis, 

Mr, Peychaud. —50 to 60 per cent, yield would be a good result. 

President. —That is not a good result. Mr. Wazir has given a production 
of practically 90 lbs. 

Mr, Wazir. —That is 45 seei-s. 

President. —That is more than 60 per cent. 

Mr. W«3tr,—You can take anything. 

President. —I want actual figures. On what calculation have you based 
your production? 

Mr. Peychaud, —I allow 110 lbs. when I say the loss is 40 per cent. 

President. —If you get 110 lbs, your cost will be substantially reduced. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes, certainly. 

President, —Let us take the question of mulberry. I am not satisfied 
with the statement given by you with regard to 8 annas as the cost for 
leaf required per pound of silk, A representative of the Punjab Government 
appeared before the Board yesterday and he gave us to understand that 
the cost of leaf for an ounce of seed is 8 annas. That comes to 1 pie per 
lb. of leaves, 

Mr. Peychaud. —Is that the actual expense incurred by Government on 
mulberry leaf? 

President. —Yes, and it is very much less in the case of a private 
rearer. A private rearer also appeared before us yesterday who is also 
j earing univoltine worms .and he has also his own trees, and his idea is about 
26 trees for an ounce of seed. That tallies with the figure you have 
given me as the figure for an average number of trees to an acre, and 
he says the distance between two trees is about 10 feet apart with 90 trees 
to an acre. 

Mr. Peychaud. —That is absolutely wrong. Anybody who has seen 
mulberry plantation know that it is a huge thing. 

President. —How many trees do you grow to an acre? 

Mr. Peychaud. —64 trees, 25 feet apart. 

President.~Yon W’ill have to revise your figures with regard to mulberry. 
■Have you been able to prepare any figures for waste silk? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We have not done that yet. 

President, you got any other information? 

Mr. Wazir. —I have got some information with regard to the price 
of cocoons in 1936-.37. The price of cocoons alone paid to the rearers 
amounts to Rs. 87,897-7. 

President. —That is based on a fixed price? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, because there is no variation of price as between one 
rearer and another. 

President. _I want to ask you a question with regard to the evenness 

and winding quality of your silk. We were told on the last occasion 
that a.s far as Kashmir silk was concerned it was very good with regard 
to tenacity and elasticity. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —With regard to winding quality and evenness it is not very 
good. 

Mr. Peychaud. —Winding quality ia very good. 

President. I will show you a statement made on the last occasion 

and I want to know wh,ab the. position is today. “ We are told that the 
Indian silk is bettor .so far as tenacity and elasticity is concerned but 
as regards uniformity and winding quality wc have been definitely told 
that these are lacking in Indian silk 
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Mr, Watir .—It is correct but incwnpleto. 

President.•‘■“One point was mentioned yesterday that there is a tendency 
not to remove the gum or sometimes to add more gnm in Indian silk in 
order that it may weigh more, as the business is done cm a pound basis 
and it is very difficult to untie the knot and remove the gmn. 

Mr. Waeir .—What we think is that the complaint of some of the Indian 
dealers relates to gum-tack-marks, that is the hardening which takes place 
at the points at which the silk touches the reel. In the course of reeling 
the silk is wet as it is coming out of the water basin. There is the reel 
having 6 Kamries, i.e., the points at which the silk touches the reel. 
At the same time steam is going on in the encasing and as it dries up the 
silk gum sticks at the reel points. That leaves what is known at gum-tack- 
marks. 

President .—Have you tried to get it rectified P 

Mr. Wosir.—^In the case of Neel and Xiotus it is automatically solved 
because we open the skeins thread by thread after reeling, 

iVesicieui.*~What about the others? 

Mr. Peyckand .—We can easily do it if only the buyer of silk pays us 
a little more for the extra labour involved. 

Pre.tide«f,—What will it cost you to get rid of the gum-tack-marks? 

Mr. Peychaud .—I don’t think it would more than an anna or two per 

pound. 

Mr. Anklesarta.—How da you fix the quality of silk? 

Mr. Peychaud .—We fix the quality of silk according to the quality of 
cocoons from which they are reeled and. the condition of reeling. 

President .—liook at page 43 of your relies. Yon have shown profit 
and losses, The Board would like to have copies of Balance Sheets in order 
to judge them. 

Mr. Peychaud .—We will supply them with the greatest pleasure. 

President .—Could you let us have them for the last ten years? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President.—The reason why I want is this. If it is run on business 
lines and if the profit is made, generally that profit by a busines^an 
is divided amongst the shareholders and a reserve fund created of the balance 
if any. As there are no shareholders and no reserve fund the profit 
that has been made in previous years has been teken over by Government 
for revenue pUtposes. In a business concern this is accumulated for bad 
years. You have lowered the price of cocoons simply because you are 
making losses for the last five years but you have not taken into 
consideration the profit that you have made in good times. 

Mr. Peychaud.—t quite realise thwt if there had hemi a reserve fund 
the losses might have been made up. This question was taken up hy the 
Revenue Minister and he wanted to have a reserve fund. The matter is 
still under consideration; no concluaion has been arrived .at. 

President.—I am unable to proceed .with regard to the cost per pound 
of silk because of the allocations. You have given the number of men 
employed in the reeling branch. Will you separate it? You have got reeling 
and baling together (page 21, question 29). I think in answer to question 
T you have given 'the number of reelers, sorters, etc., in Kashmir us 1,607 
when you have got 834 basins working. I find that is on Hie low side. 

Mr. Peychaud .—It is not on the low side. 

president.—I want the details. I am told generally yon require one 
reeler for one basin, half cooker for one basin, fth knotter for one basin, 
■Jth examine for orJe 'basin and IJjth skein maker for one basin. I want you 
to give the details of the labour employed and separate the 1;607 under 
various heads. 
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Mr. Feychaud. —Yes. 

Mr. tFujir.—With regard to Jammu I can gi<»e you the figvires of 
labour. The figure is Rs. 33,130 for reeling and baliiig together. iTiis 
is composed of labour wage Its. 29,837; that is the wage paid to the average 
labour made up of 202 people arid the balance is Rs. 3,2&2, thht Is the 
charge incurred on purchasing water, electric poWOr arid balitig mdterial. 

Fresident. —Have you given mo separate figures for the 202 ineni' 

Mr. H’a;ir.—1 will give you. 

Freiident. —Now I come to the question of protection. Have ydu thought 
over the point which I montionod yc'sterduyP 

Mr. W'azir. —As best as I could. The fact of the matter is this: wo 
have to see how td safeguard against manipulation, 

Fresident. —Overvaluation of invoices. 

Mr. Wuzir. —Tho risk of manipulation is there in every case. I have 
no cut and dried scheme. 

Fresident, —I have got one dr two suggestions which I want to discuss 
with you with regard to this mutter. One sugguslion is that as the qualities 
of silk are well known in the market and known to tho Customs Authorities, 
it will be difficult for the people to overvalue the invoice without being 
detected. I will tell you one exatripl'e. Take waste product or dupion 
silk. In order to dv'erValue, it, they W'ill haVe to ^ass it dff as filature 
or re-reeled silk. I sriy that that is ridt a jk^ibility, befcailsd the filature 
silk can be distinguished from the dripidri re-tedled hati've reeled or waste 
product. If a man puts down the invoice value as Rs. 4 instead of Rs. I-IO, 
then he will be at once told that that is not filature Silk and that he 
must pay the higher duty. The second point is that every day in Bombay 
we get quotations from China , and Japan as to the prices ruling in those 
countries with regard to the different kinds of silk. 

Mr. H'azir.—Spot prices are available of Yokohama, fthanghai and 
Canton. The Customs Department can easily maintain a, reenrd of the 
prices varying from day to day. Those prices they could check with the rate 
given in the invoices. If it comes to thAt, there is another check available 
and that is the selling rate in the nrarket. 

Fresident. —Selling rate must deduct the duty arid the rhayges. 

Mr. Wazir. —Some idea can be formed whether the prices are inflated 
®r not. 

President .—Suppose we are two merchonts. You have today’s price 
and 1 might have 5 days later price. Tho doprociation o)f excfliaWge may 
be there. The subsidy may be there. The difference of the specific duty 
may be there. So, that can be no guide. 

Mr. Wnzir. —The best guide then will bo to adopt the spot prices from 
the country of origin. 

President. —If Ve get the prloo in yens or dollars, then we will hare 
to convert it into rupees. 

Mr. Wnzir .—There is this consideration to he bninie in ’inihd. It is nort 
only to India that Chjnese and Japanese goods are exported. Exports from 
China and Japan to India form only a small fraction of the total exports 
of China and Japan to other countries of the world. The prices are 
there. The ma'hipuIatiOn canrtot be posilible in the case of hotne markets 
and in the case of all countries. 

J'resident. —Is there any other point that you can think offP 

Mr. Il'ozir.—I thought over that and came to the conclusion that that 
was the only remedy. 

Fre.sidenf.—Take the last question, page 46, with regard to the reduction 
in co.st.s. You have shown it for Jaiiimu. 

3fr. W'azir.—We have taken this as an inAtarice. 
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President. —I am not able to follow it. 

Mr. Wazir. —The statement showing the reduction possible in Jammu on 
the basis of various scales of operation, not involving very large extrmsion 
over the present scale, has been given. The object of giving those fagures 
is only to show that if we are in a position to extend our operations which 
of course depends upon our goods finding a suitable outlet, we can effect 
a reduction in the cost of production. 

President.—What steps you propose to take with regard to the shortage 
of cocoons which i'S a very serious proposition? 

Mr. Wasir. —We propose to extend the operations. 

President. —Today you are not working to your full capacity. 

Mr. Wazir.—"We are not working because of thQ adverse conditions 
of the market. 

President. —If you work to your full capacity, your cost automatically 
will be less. 

Mr. Wazir. —That can be possible only if there is a demand for the 
seed from the rearers. At the price we are paying them, there can t he 
a demand. If we can increase the price of cocoons, the rearing will bo 
extended. 

President. —Are they disinclined to rear? 

Mr. Peychaud.—They are keen, because they are very poor. They would 
like more money and then they would give more attention to it. ^ If we 
incur a heavy loss and if we give less price for cocoons, they won’t give 
proper attention to it. 

President. —At present they are rearing, because they are being persuaded 
to do BO. 

Mr. Pychaud. —'They do it as a matter of course. We have told 
them: “Wo are paying you a low price. We can’t help it’’ and they 

continue rearing. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That would be called sweated labour. 

Mr. Peychaud.. —I do not know. 

President.—1 do not know whether you know that labour in Fiji Island 
is called sweated labour. 

Mr. Wazir. —What is that? 

President.— That means you are paying a rediculously low price. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—The labourer has got to work whether you pay him 
Rs. 6 or Rs. 10, and he works. 

Mr. Wa.^ir .\—I understand from your “ sweated labour ” 
made to work at an uneconomic rate. That would be called sweated 
labour. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Suppose a poor man is starving and the ordinary wage 
is 4 annas. You know the necessities of the man and if you ofler him 
only 2 annas, he will either accept two annas or go and starve. That 
is what is called sweating. 

Mr. Wazir.—If he has 4 annas available to him elsewhere, ho will never 
take to Sericulture, 

Mr. Anklesaria.—We cannot go out of the country to get 4 annas. 

Mr. Wazir.—We is free and can go out. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The economic necessities account for that compulsion. 
You don’t directly compel him. 

Mr. Wazir. —Economic necessities apply to all kinds of labour. He takes 
to sericulture, because he finds it economically profitable to him. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You yourself say that it is not profitable. 
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Mr. Wazir, —Compared to other occupations. If another occupation wore 
available to him, he would not take to sericulture. Since ho has not got that, 
be takes to it. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —He is too poor. 

Mr. Wazir. —The question of trees is not there as in Mysore. There 
the trees are scattered. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As at present advised, pcr.sonally speaking I think 
your labour does come within the terms of sweated labour. You must give 
us more information. 

Mr. Wazir. —If you ask me for more information, I can give it. 

Mr. Peychaud,~—Out filature labour is not sweated. 

President. —It is starving. Please take page 21 and tako the average 
of 6 years and see how many days your reolors starve. 

Mr, Wazir, —In 1889-90 the factory w'orkod for 225 days as compared 
with 219 days previously. 

President. —Will that tally with 1932-33 P 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —How many days did you work? 

Mr. Peychaud. —225 days. 

President. —But you have told me that you arc producing on an average 
1,000 lbs. 

Mr. Peychaud. —^Roughly. 

President. —You are producing only 206,000 lbs. 

Mr. Peychaud. —About 1,000 lb.s. a day. Thero is not much difference. 

President. —It comes to 225,000 whereas you have produced 206,000. 

Mr, Peychaud. —We have different cjualities of cocoons and some men 
turn out less than others. 

President. —Every timo I ask you, you give me a different explanation. 
You definitely told me that 1,000 lbs. would be an average. I don’t get 
1,000 lbs. from your statement. The difference is great. I am taking 
the actual production. You might work 100 days. I want the actual 
figures. 

Mr. Peychaud. —If you want the ex.ict figures, I can give you. 

President. —For how many days did you work? 

Mr. Peychaud. —In tho year 1933-34 the factory worked for 233 days; 
1934-35—213 days; in 1935-36—231 days and in 1936-37—^200 days. 

President, —In 1936-37 you have produced 785 lbs. a day instead of 
1,000 lbs. That cannot bo an approximate figure. For Jammu we have 
taken an average of 300 days. 

Mr. Wazir.—In fact if it is necessary, we can work even more than 300 
days. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —For how many hours do you work? 

Mr. Wazir. —9 hours tor 10 months of the year and 7 hours a day 
for 2 months. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In Kashmir? 

Mr, Peychaud. —In Kashmir 7 hours in winter, 8 hours in the spring 
and summer. At present we are troubled, because the filature is not 
complete. 

President. —If I take the average production as 1,000 lbs. per day, I 
get the quantity of cocoons required according to the figures given by you. 
From that I find your production is more than what is given. On the 
Other hand if I take the number of days that yon have worked and tako 
the average of 1,000 lbs, per day, then I get a figure of one crore 30 

yoL. n 33 
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lakha of pound of cocoons which ia tho figure given by you. That explains 
the disparity of about 8 lakhs of pounds of cocoons on the basis of otfe 
thousand pounds of silk per doy, so that these figures of quantity of cocooSs 
reeled have to be revised. 

Mr, Peychavd.: —Those are quite correct, 

Mr. Wazir. —But the average outturn varies. It depends upon the 
denier (size) that wo reel. 

President. —About 1,0(X) lbs. per day. That is the average given to 
me by Mr. Peychaud. 

Mr. Feychawi. —1 have got my balance sheets here, but unfortunately 
instead of weight of cocoons given at the close of tho year, the value 
of cocoons is given. 

President. —Tell me about the prices. Neel fetches the same price £j8 
lotus. 

Mr. Wazir. —Not always. 

President. —I want to know the difference between the two with regard 
to prices. 

Mr. Wazir. —We have no fixed prices. 

President. —You have got three qualities. I am taking the prices 
realised as given on page 30, Tho statement gives tho average for the 
whole production. 1 want to got separate figures to see what the difference 
is with regard to the different qualities of silk. 

Mr. Wazir. —1 try to .sell Neel at 4 annas above No. 1. 

President. —How much holow Lotus? 

. Mr. Wazir. —Oomparsson wdth Lotus is not possible. Wc can take the 
actual prices at which Lotus has been sold, 

Preside«f.~What about Tulip? 

Mr. ,Wazir.~2 to 4 annas cheaper than Lotus, 

President. —And Saffron? 

Mr. Peychuud.'^'Wo do not reel Saffron, 

President, —Please give me separate figures for various silks. No. 1 
quality would be 4 annas less than Neel. 

Mr. Wazir, — 2 to 4 annas less, Tho differonoe between No. 11 and No. I 
jVas much larger before. 

President. —Now it would be 2 to 4 annas, 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes. 

President. —The difference in price between Noel and No. I would be 
4 annas. 

Mr. Wazir.' —Yes, generally. 

President. —What is the difference in actual sales with regard to these 
qualities. You have been selling all these qualities. Take last year. 

Mr. Wazir. —About 4 annas. But a situation like this may arise. Last 
sale was made by Kashmir in June at Its. 5 per lb. and the quality offered 
was Lotus. The quantity also was fairly largo. Only a fortnight before 
that I was in the market with my goods and I sold No, 1 quality, coarse 
sizes, on a basis of Es. 5, Mr. Peychaud sold Lotus all sizes at Rs. 5. 
This is what happened then. But last week I had an enquiry for Neel silk. 
I quoted first Rs. 6 and then I came down to Rs, 6-10. They 
said that they could not offer more than Rs. 6-6. I struck the 
bargain for a small qufditity. Thus the Neel silk was sold at Rs. 5-6; in 
fact information regarding tho advance money lias just been received. 
Immediately before my departure however 1 had an enquiry for another 
quality, viz., No. I and they aouepted Rs. 5-6 quoted by me. The offer 
has not yet been confirmed—at least I am not aware of it. But I do 
expect to get Rs. 5-C per No. I. 
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Pretideni .—^Why was Mb. Peyehaud so unlucky? 

Mr, Wazir. —^He came into the market at a very unfortunate time> 

Mr. PevehaTid. —At a time when nobody would buy. The merchant* 
would not buy and the quantity was big. 

President. —Last time it was mentioned that you got better eUk by 
the tise of machane brushes. 

Mr. Pei/choud.”—Machine brush has nothing to do with the quality. 

Prexident.^—Wiut is the object of having them? 

Mr. Peychaud, —It saves time. Simply it is more economical. You have 
to have one -cooker for two basins—just the same. 

President,—} want to know what is the advantage in having them? 

Mr. Peychaud.-^l have not found it to be of any great advantage. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Why do you go in for that? 

Mr. Pevchaud.—l am not putting that up- 

Prciideaf.—Qur experieiice shows that people who come to give evidence 
are inclined to dissociate themsolvos with what was said before and when 
they find themselves in a difficult position they say that it is an under¬ 
estimate or an overTestimato or that it is not a correct statement. If 
you will turn to page 169 of the Oral Evidence Volume, you will find: — 
Mr. Baffteja.—-It is your definite opinion that in a filature of 
economic sisio machine brushes should bo used. 

Mr. ioL—Yes. to the existing conditions of India, machine brush 
will be a boon. 

'Now Mr. Peychaud says that it is bad, that it adds to the expenditure 
and that it bas nothing to do with quality. I really do not know what to 
make of it. 

Mr. Peuehaud .'—It is a matter of opinion. 

Presidehf.—That was the opinion given by the former Director of 
Sericulture of Kashmir. 

Mr. Peychaud. —I am building a filature now and I am not putting 
down machine brushes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—You will admit that one of the objects of protection 
is to make our country self-sufficient. 

Mr. TVasir.—Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria.—J^ovr you are entirely dependent on foreign countries 
for your seed. 

Mr. Woztr.—That is not a fact. We are not entirely dependent on 
foreign countries. Taking both the provinces together, we are ourselves 
producing a substantial proportion of seed required by us. 

Mr. AnfcleJurta.—Are you largely dependent for your seed upon foreign 
countries? 

Mr. TVasfr.—The figures are there for you to judge from. 

Mr. Anklesarior—I am not criticising. 

Mr. TVazir.—It is not a case of criticising us. We take it as you mean. 
Tre figures of local production of seed are there before you and it ia 
possible to increase the local production of seed. 

Mr. Anfelesarid,—Would you be able to do away with the necessity 
of importing seed within a reasonable time. 

Mr. Waeir. —^To a very large extent. 

Mr. Peychaud. —This year I have obtained Government sanction to 
increase the local seed production in Kashmir to 36,000 ounces as against 
80,000 ozs. before. This year on my own T hav% increased to 23,000 ozs. 

President.~Out of the total production of 40,000 ozs, 

3,3 A 
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Mr. Feyehaud. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You have made considerable progress. 

Mr. ,Wa®ir.—Yes, 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Will you be self sufficient within a reasonable time? 

Mr. Wuisir.—Yes. 

Mr. Feyehaud ,—Because it is not safe to depend upon foreign countries 
for seed. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Was there not an indigenous race of silkworms in 
Kashmir? 

Mr. Feyehaud .—There is a race of wild worms in Kashmir but there are 
^o few of them. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—From my reading I have come to know that there 
was an indigenous race and the silk produced from that indigenous race 
was as good as any produced from imported worms. 

Mr. Wazir .—That might have been so a long time ago. Later on the 
sericultural industry had almost died out and then it was revived. 

Presideaf.*—The industry almost wont out of existence and then it was 
revived. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Could you not revive the indigenous race? 

Mr. Feyehaud .—The races that we have got are first class races end 
they do very well in Kashmir. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—The silk produced from the indigenous race and sent 
to Europe was found to he as good as the silk produced from the European 
race. 

Mr. Feyehaud.~~l have not been able to find the indigenous race. I 
have not seen them' though I have been in the country for 26 years. My 
father who was here before that was not also aware of the existence of 
that race. 

Fresident .—Have you got any other point to place before the Board? 

Mr. Feyehaud. —No. 
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(6) Evidence of Mr. R. C. KAK, Chief Secretary, His Highness* 
Government, Jammu and Kashmir, recorded at 
Srinagar on Monday, the Slst October, 

1938 . 

President. —Mr, Kak, you are the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Mr. Kafc.—Yes. 

President,' —I take it that you have already been apprised of the reason 
why we have troubled you this afternoon. 

Mr. Kak. —I have been given a letter which tells me that you want 
to ask me some questions about <1) the Customs procedure in general followed 
in the State, (2) Customs duties levied on imports into the State of raw 
silk and silk manufacures from British India and foreign countries, (3) 
Yarkandi silk imported into the State, and figures of imports of 
Yarkandi silk into British India for the last five years through the State 
and the procedure followed at Customs ports in regard to this. 

President, —And some others that might arise during the course of our 
discussion. 

Mr. Kak. —Yes, 1 shall answer them to the best of my knowledge which 
I am afraid is not quite up to date. 

President. —Unless the pi'ocedure has changed since you left the Customs 
ofiSce you would be in a position to give us information. 

Mr. Kak. —Yes, generally speaking; and ray friend Mr. Pazal Haq 
will be able to give you up to date information regarding tarifi. 

President. —Is he in Customs? 

Mr. Kak. —He is one of our junior olBcers corresponding to the rank 
of Assistant Collector of Customs in British India. 

President, —The point that I would like to ask is about the duties 
on Yarkandi silk. That is rather important for our enquiry bwause I 
understand that it is entering into British India without any duty, cither 
Kashmir or British Indian? 

Mr. Kak.' —That is so. 

President. —Then the position is that the Yarkandi silk is allowed to 
pass through your territory if it is meant for consumption in British 
India, without any duty whatsoever. 

Mr. Kak. —That is so. 

President. —^Frora the figures given by your Government I find that out 
of the total production of raw silk in the State, only about 10 per cent, 
is consumed locally. 

Mr. Kufc.-^I am not quite familiar with the question of production 
of silk in the State. 

President. —I am giving you the figuras that wo have received from 
your Government, pratoically 90 per cent, of your production is sent to 
British India. If the industry in Kashmir requires protection, it requires 
protection against all imported silk and one does not understand how 
the Kashmir Government themselves become a party to this sort of competi¬ 
tion by allowing Yarkandi silk to British India without duty. 

Mr. Kak .—We do not send it. We shall certainly be pleased to 
collect any duty on behalf of the Government of India if they want us 
to do ad. But so far as we are concerned, the question of imposition of a 
duty on Yarkandi silk or Central Asian silk as wo comprehensively call it, 
is primarily one which the Government of India must themselves comsider. 
As far as we are concerned, on this class of silk which is imported into 
and consumed in Kashmir and Jammu, we impose the usual duty. 
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Presilienf.—That we know. 

Mr. KaJe.—Aa far as the consumption itj British India is oonMfned, 
we have nothing to say. If you move tho Government of Itt^a to impose 
« duty, we certainly will not object provided that duty is collected in 
a manner which will be acceptable to us. If they collect the duty in 
British India, that is- a different mattar. But if they want us to collect 
the duty which is the more feasible way, we shall do so for them. 

Mr. Boughton. —Does this silk come into KaBhiair free of duty? 

Mr. Kak. —The procedure is this. All Central Asian goods which pass 
through the State (as they call it in Oustom “the goods are in transit” 
pass free of duty. To the extent they are consumed in the State, whatever 
they are, they are subject to our schedule of Customa, But in caso they are 
nearly transit through the State, the Goyernmont of His Higibness have 
nothing to say or do one way or the other. 

Pretident.—ls it not a fact that this is due to some tfOaty agreement 
between His Highness’ Government and the Goverhfiiettt of India? 

Mr, Sofc.—That is a very much more colnprehenBive question than what 
you mention or are concerned with at the present metnOnt. 

President. —I am confining myself to tho question of silk. If silk comes 
to Kashmir in bond through British India, it does not pay the duty in’ 
British India but pays the duty in your State. Similarly if goods pass 
in transit through Kashmir, they do not pay any ditty ifi Kashmir but 
©htet British India free of duty unless the British GoveraolMit impose 
any duty. 

Mr. Kak. —Where also they are not charged any duty. 

President.—The difference is that in one cose, duty is charged and in 
the other no duty is charged at all. 

Mr. Kaft.—So, the difference being that, the question is one funda¬ 
mentally of British Indian concern, 

Mr. Boughton, —Can you give the figures of the quaaHty. that passes 
through Without dutyP 

Mr. Kak. —Yes, to the extent to which it is possible. There is s good 
deal of smuggling going on under the present system. We are trying to 
prevent that and I think we shall succeed. But so far the nirangement 
has been detective and a good deal of silk comes in without paying our 
duty. 

Mr. Boughton. —It comes here under tho pretence of going through 
hut stays on. 

Mr. Kak. —From our frontier districts, consignments are sent by post. 
When goods are sent by post from' one post office to another in the State, 
no duty is payable. The merchants send goods in parcels weighing up to 
5 seers by post and thus escape our duty. I find from the figures which 
have been supplied to mo to-day that during the last three years we are 
Bupposed not to have consumed any Yarkand silk whatsoever in the State. 
The Statement shows nil, nil, nil for three years. 

President. —That is the position during the last three years. 

Mr. Kafc.—-Only two seers of silk are shown to have been consumed in 
1935^, noting at all in 1936*37 and 16 seers of silk in 1937-38. 

President. —Are the accounts ready for 1937-38P 

Mr. Kofc.—Yes. 

Mr. Kouflhton.—What is the amount supposed to have passed through 
this year? 

Mr. Kak,—Tor the corresponding three years the figures are 1,277, 
maunds, 1,247 maunds and 850 maunds. 

Presidenf.—Is this all raw silk? 
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Mr. Kali, —Yee. There are figures for maiiuftfcturod silk also— 
Raw silk. Manufactured silk. 

Mds, Mds, 


1,277 

48 

1,247 

43 

860 

18 


I have left out seers and chittaks. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the rate of duty you charge on Yarkand sdkP 

Mr. Kak. —The rate of duty varies in the same way as in Rritish 
Tndia but for purposes of assessment of duty we have got a separate tariff 
valuation which we can supply you if you want. Our tariff valuation fot 
raw silk and silk cloth is two annas per tola. The figures I have given 
you refer to the quantities which passed through. 

President. —Over and above that these will be local. 

Mr, Kak. —Yes. 

Mr. ttoufjhton. —Some of this staff comes in bond and docs not go out. 

Mr. Kak. —W*e don’t call it “ in bond In our frontier districts, 
before the 'goods enter the taxable area of the State, they are split up 
into small parcels and sent by post to the taxable areas. We have not 
Uo far been able to conclude an agreement with the postal authorities 
with regard to this particular matter. But now we have made a reference 
and I believe they will agree to an arrangement in future by which the 
gppda which are posted in one particular post office in the State for being 
sent to another post office will also be listed and the list supplied to us 
so that if we find it necessary or if the goods are dutiable, we can levy 
duty, this is the practice in vogue with regard to inland parcels for Kashmir 
iState. If you post a parcel in Bombay for delivery in Srinagar, it is 
delivered here, but the Custems Department is supplied with a list by 
the post office in which the parcel is entered and We collect the duty. 
We propose .that this arrangement should be started in respect of post 
offices Within the State also. 

President,' —Silk manufactures means silk goods. 

Mr. Kak. —1 think you are referring particularly to Yarkand silk. 

President, —Yes. 

Mr. Kak. —I have got some samples with me which if you want I can 
ehow you to give you an idea of the sort of goods that are coming in. 
(Samples shoWn.) 

President. —What is the position with regard to the duties in Kashmir? 
All the articles which are protected at present, viz., silk yarn, spun silk 
and raw silk, etc., pay the same duty as in Briti.sh India. 

Mr. Kak. —Yes. 

President. —The only other point that I wanted to discuss with you 
is this. We are told that if silk ot silk goods are imported into Kashmir 
State and if they are not in bond, they have to p.ay double duty. 

Mr, Kak. —Not double duty. They pay the, same rate of duty as the 
goods coming in bond. 

President. —They must also pay duty in British India. 

Mr. Kak. —Yes, if they are foreign good,s. 

President.—Foreign goods pay double duty, in a sense, in Kashmir, 

Mr. Kak. —Yes. 

President. —What is the position of goods manufactured in India if 
they enter the Kashmir territory? 

Mr. Kak. —The position is different for different commodities. 

President. —I am concerned with raw silk .at the moment. Suppose 
Mysore silk comes into Kashmir, wliat duty will it pay? 
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Mr. Kak. —Hie usual duty. 

Pre.iident. — 25 per plus 14 annas per lb.? 

Mr, Kak. —Yes. 

I’re.fidmt. —If Kashmir silk goes to Mysore, it does not pay any duty. 
But if Mysore silk comes to Kashmir, it pays 25 per cent, plus 14 annas 
per lb, 

Mr. Kak. —That is the present position. 

President. —It looks rather very peculiar. 

Mr. Kak: —That is a question of policy. 

President. —If the Kashmir Government come before the Tariff Board 
for protecting the Kashmir silk industry, it is the duty of the Board to 
know what the position of tho Indian silk industry will be vis d vis Kashmir 
because whatever protection we give it is for the whole of India. 

Mr. Kak. —That is a legitimate question to be put to the Kashmir 
Government. 

President. —That is the reason why I have asked you that question. 
When we protect the whole industry, we protect everything that is manu¬ 
factured in the whole of India, Kashmir being included in that. 

Mr. Kak. —That is so. 

President. —If Kashmir is allowed to send goods under a protective 
scheme to places in British India. 

Mr. Kak. —What do you moan by a protective scheme? 

President. —The protective scheme is not to allow foreign goods into 
India without payment of the duty which is known as protective duty, 

Mr. Kak.—Yes. 

President. —^The ob,iect of protection is to indu9triali,se the country and 
help the country in such a way that it will bo able to meet all her require¬ 
ments in course of time. 

Mr. Kak.—'So give reply to a question like this off hand is very difficult. 
For instance anybody who has to deal with that question will have to 
eon.sidor whether the protection that w'o receive provides an adequate 
quid pro quo for what we ma.y lose otherwise. If as a result of that 
examination wo find that it is advisable for us to fall in line, I dare 
say that the Kashmir Government will not lx> so obstinate ns to refuse to 
fall in line. But this is a que.stion which has to ho examined with reference 
to statistics both of exports and of imports and the financial effect of 
any modification of the present position on our revenues. That being so 
I cannot off hand give a reply. 

President. —I quite understand that position. Bnt I think you will 
agree that the question is very important. We are not concerned with 
the present policy or the financial needs of tho Kashmir Government. 
What we are really concerned is the treatment accorded to Indian silk 
when it enters your territory especially when an industry is a protected one. 

Mr. Kak. —True. 

President. —’If it is so then the Kashmir Government must make 
up its mind above tho future treatment of Indian goods if tho Tariff 
Board recommends that tho industry should be protected. 

Mr. Kak. —The only hindrance that I am pointing out is: what the 
Kashmir Govornmont will have to pay for the benefit that it will roeeivo. 
If it finds that the benefit is greater than the cost involved, I don’t sc© 
why tho Kashmir Government should refuse to consider it. 

President. —What would you consider as adequate? 

Mr, Kak. —I am afraid I am not in a position to say. I do not know 
the position with regard to the silk factory or the silk industry 
either here or in India. That is not miy job. When the question 
is rcl erred to tho Kashmir Government they will have to consider 
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it in all its aspects, I can only give you a reply with reference to 
Customs. 

President. —Could you kindly send me a note on the subject? 

Mr. Kak. —Mr, Wazir could do so. Suppose we get protection to the 
extent of Hs. 1-14 or roughly Rs. 2 per lb. and our gain in the price of 
silk is say Rs. 4 lakhs. If on tho other hand wo are asked to do away 
with duties which give us a return of Rs. 8 lakhs, naturally it will be 
difficult for us to agree. 

Mr. Anklcsaria. —I take it that you are not prepared to answer any 
questions concerning the policy of your Government. 

Mr. Kak. —That is generally true, but to the extent to which it is 
possible for me to answer any question, I will answer it even if it is a 
question of policy. 

Mr. Boughton, —Even 3 it is adnutted free, very little Mysore silk will 
come in. 

Mr. Kak. —Quite. 

President. —You have already supplied ua with figures for the last five 
years. I suppose the figure that you have given us, vh., 1,277 maunds 
is only for raw silk. 

Mr. Kak. —Yes. We have two heads, vis., raw silk and manufactured 
silk. 

President. —Do you keep any statistics of silk goods coming through 
British India in bond? 

Mr. Kak. —Yes. We can supply you those figures if you want. 

President. —We want to know how much Japanese silk is being imported 
into your State. If you can give us figures separately for raw silk, spun 
silk, artificial silk, silk goods and mixtures and staple fibre, it will bo 
helpful. 

Mr. Kak. —I am collecting figures for our own purpose and there will 
be no difficulty in supplying them to you. I rather doubt whether wo 
will be able to give you information regarding all these but whatever is 
possible to be given we shall give you. 

Mr. Boughton. —There are no particular Customs posts on your frontier. 

Mr. Kak. —Which frontier? 

Mr. Boughton. —On the British frontier? 

Mr. Kak. —^There are no British Indian Customs ports on that or any 
other frontier of the State. 

Mr. Boughton. —It is not really practicable for British India to put 
on duties except through you. 

Mr. Kak. —That is so. As a matter of fact I remember I raised the 
point regarding the imposition of British Indian Customs duty on goods 
imported through the State into British India and it was on this account. 
What happened was when trouble started in Central Asia—that was in 
1936—we found that daily, parcels were being received by post from Ladakh 
containing solid silver. The Tungan refugees from Central Asia carried 
all their bullion, treasures on their persons with them and these were 
sent on here. So far as we were concerned that would not matter, but 
they sold tho silver in the State. So, we referred the question with the 
Government of India. At that time the suggestion was made with reference 
to the.s6 and other matters that if the Government of India desired to 
levy duty on Central Asian goods—because the existing arrangement was 
made in 1870 when conditions were different and it might be necessary 
now for the Government of India to levy duty on these goods, at .least 
on some of them, and I believe they did subsequently levy duty on some 
of these Central Asian goods—^we would collect the duty on behalf of the 
Government of India and forward the goods in bond and refund the duty 
in the same w.ay as the Government of India refund the duty on goods 
received in Kashmir in hand from overseas. 
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(7) Evidrace of Mes«n. R. PEYCHAUD and T. C. WAZIR. 
recordod at Srinagar on Monday, the 31st 
Octdbar, 1938. 

President. —Gentlenien, you have both been good enough to supply us 
sfapplementary answers to the various points raised on the last occasion. 
Some of them still require to be explained and we would like to ask you 
a few questions in this connection- In one statement you give different 
priooK of cocoons for Jammu. What do you think would be a reasonable 
price to pay in order to stimulate the industry? 

Mr. Wazir.—\ think in the course of the oral evidence at Simla Mr. 
Peychaud gave you about Us. 2().-aa a fair price. 

President.—'ihnt was the maximum. For how many years were you 
paying Ha. 20? 

Mr. Peychaud. —We paid that for two years, in 1930-31 and 1931-32. 

Mr. Wo»w'.—We were paying Bs. 18-12. 

President. —What did you pay last year? 

Mr. Feychaud.i-Rs. ld>4. First of all we paid Rs. 12-8 and then when 
we made a profit we paid them, another Rs. 3-12 which made a total of 
Be. 16-4. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What would be the fair price of COCOODsP 

Mr. Peychaud. —^TakSng everything into consideration as it is at present 
I think Bs. 20 should be a fair price. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —When you were giving Rs. 16 before 1929 they wore 
producing cocoons all right? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Not as well as they might. Peoples ideas have changed, 
since then. Education has spread; expenses in the villages have increased 
and children have to be dressed to go to school. 

President. —In the cost of cocoons is the cost of mulberry included? 

Mr. Wazir. —The price of leaf is probably not included .here. 

President. —The price of leaf would be an additional expenditure. That 
has to bo added? 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Yes. 

Mr. Wazir, —In the fresh statement we have given for Jammu we have 
added the yalpe of mulberry loaf supplied free from Government land. 

President. —Where is that? 

Mr. Wazir .— That is aanexure D. 

President. —You said it was not included. 

Mr. Wazir. —It was not included in the cost of cocoon statement at 
page 16. You said it would be more proper to do it. 

President. —Wo want the details of this 8 annas fpr a pound of silk. 
You remember wo disemsaed it at Simla and I then inquired whether it was 
8 annas per ounce of seed or per pound of silk and you then said you 
would give the information later, 

Mr. Wazir. —It will be seen that this 8 annas is uniform for the wliolo 
State in 1033, I have looked up iny old file for 1933 and I find this is 
how it has been worked out for both the provinces. Wo took the avorage 
earnings of a rearer from one ounce of seed to be Ihs. 20, taking one 
man’s, average. In fact it is slightly more in Jammu. Wo took one maiind 
as the average yield of cocoons per ounce of seed and . that will be worth 
Rs. 20. The cost of leaf^taking cost. of leaf as forming 60 per cent, of 
the total cost of cocoons—comes to Rs, 10. The average yield of silk 
obtained from 80 Ihs. of cocoons was roughly 5 ibs, the cost of leaf per 
pound of silk therefore comes to Rs. 2. Then we have taken the estimated 
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i>roportion of leaf supplied free from Government land for rearing pur¬ 
poses as 25 per cent. The cost of that comes to 8 annas. This was in 
1933, and this was adopted this year also. We have had a censna of 
mulberry trees taken last year, tho r4Kult of which alters the situation 
a little because we find that instead of 25 per cent, trees coming from 
iGovernment land, it is only about Jth, 

Mr. Peyehand. —How that has occurred is that since 1933 Government 
have given over to the aamindars certain lands which were Government 
lande before and thus we have lost a good proportion of trees that we 
previously owned. 

Pretident .—Apart from that my point is this that the figures which 
Mr, Waair read out just now are fibres which have bemi worked back¬ 
wards but I want to work forward. This is a negative way of doing it; 
1 want the positive way. How does Government justify that it costs them 
8 annas for a pound of silk P 

Mr. Bounhton. —Is your position this, that owing to the fact that all 
your expenditure on mulberry plantation is bumped together it is really 
itupossihle to differentiate between the cost of leaf snpph'ed to the culti¬ 
vators and the cost of supplying new trees for further development? 

Mr. Wanir. —It certainly is very difficult. Another difficulty is that a 
aemindar who takes to silkworm rearing does not neoessarily provide his 
own leaf. There is a law which provides that he can take leaf free from 
other people. 

President. —You have supplied with figures showing how many trees on 
an average they have got to destroy every year. Do you give permission 
to the aemindars every year to destroy a certain number of trees. 

Mr. Peyehaud. —Not destroy. When the tree dies naturally the tree 
is out, and is removed by fhe aemindars. 

Praiidenf.—Substitution would he a different thing. This is normal 
depreciation if we may so call it. 

Mr. Wmsir,—That is natural wastage which is taking place ever year. 

President. —That has got to be substituted by now trees, I want to 
know what additional expenditure Government have to incur for the 
replacement by new trees? 

Mr. Peychaud. —'That is the expenditure incurred on mulberry culture, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your expenditure is mostly concerned with expansion? 

Mr. Peyehand. —And replacement. 

President .— What is the total number of trees you have got? 

Mr. Peychaud ,— About 12 lakhs. 

President. —Shall we say 30,(X)0 to 40,0(X) every year? 

Mr. Peyekaud .— No. We will give you how much mulberry wood we 
collect in a year: that is about 20,000 maunds which is brought to the 
factory as fuel. That would account for about 1,000 trees. In addition 
to that we give permission to people on whose land the trees stand, if a 
tree dies, to use the wood. So far as that goes I can collect figures and 
give you the figure, 

Mr. Anklesaria .— Would it be about the same as the quantity of wood 
used in the factory? 

Mr. Peychaud .— I can’t tel! you. It won’t bo more than 1,000 trees. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —At the most you have to replace about 2,000 trees. 

Mr. Peychaud .— Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And your expansion comes to 80,000 trees? 

Mr. Peychaud. —^Allowing for decay it will be about 60,000 every year. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In that 60,000 you have got 2,000 to be replaced; that 
means 48,000, so your expenditure should be divided between these two 
categories. 
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Mr. Boupliton. —Your future expansion is being partly financed out of 
the present revenue? 

Mr. Peychaud. —Yes. 

President. —How much would that be? Suppose there was no expansion 
by how much would the expenditure be reduced? 

Mr. Peychaud. —It would cost us very little. To produce a tree it 
costs uB about 4 annas. 

Mr. Houghton. —There aro sorme questions I want to put to you about 
interest. In the information which you have just supplied you have put 
interest on fixed capital. That is what you would call the block capital 
of your concern? 

Mr. Peychaud. —^Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —How is it that the block capital decreases by such a 
very large amount every year? In one year it is Rs. S9 lakhs, next 
year Rs. 19 lakhs and in the following year Rs. 14 lakhs. These figures 
have been borne out by the balance sheets. The items in those balance 
sheets which I do not understand irre those which show the amounts 
withdrawn by the Government during the year. 

Mr. Wazir. —’We will give you a detailed note on the method of working 
in consultation with the Accountant General. 

Mr. Boughton. —As regards pension charges I suppose you charge a fixed 
proportion of the pay in the same way as they do in other parts of India? 

Mr. Wazir, —Yes. 

Mr. Peychaud. —The local weaver has the advantage of buying his rayr 
material from the factory at wholesale prices even if he buys one pound 
of silk. That has enabled him to exist all those years. 

Mr. Boughton. —The figure of 20,000 in 1934-35 as against 5,000 andl 
12,000 in the following years, are they correct? 

Mr. Peychaud. —That was the year when we reduced the price and sold 
at Rs. 3-12 and that accounted for the high consumption. 
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(8) Evidence of Mr. M. G. KOTIBHASKAR, Director of Indus* 
tries, Jammu and Kashmir, recorded at Srinagar 
on Monday, the 31st October, 1938. 

PreHdent. —-Mr. Kotibhaskar, you are Director of Industries, Jammiu 
and Kashmir. 

Mt. Kotibhaskar.—Yea. 

President. —The replies that you "have given to us apply to both the 
provinces. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes, but the survey that we made refers to Kashmir 
only because the silk weaving industry does not exist very much in the 
Jammu province. 

President. —You have given the total number of handlooms in the State. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —^That Is for the whole State; 

President. —That includes JammuP 

Mr. Kotibhaskar, —Yes. 

President. —Out of 46,000, only 1,000 are working on silk, 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Atout 1,000. 

President. —There is a figure of 16,610. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —That is the number of handlooms working on cotton. 
The rest is on wool. 

President. —You say that silk yarn is obtained from the Government 
Silk Factory. What exactly do you mean? They do not manufacture yarn. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —They re-reel it and call it yarn. It is not yarn in the 
sense that it is spun. 

President. —It is only raw silk that is obtained from tho factory. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar:—Ym. 

President. —You have given the price of artificial silk. Is artificial silk 
being used in Kashmir? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —In very small quantities. 

President. —Where did you get the quotation from? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —The manufacturers, i.e., tho handloom weavers gave 
us the price. 

President: —Are they using it? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —They say that they use it to the extent of 5 per cent. 

President. —The prices seem' to be higher. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Here they have to pay these prices. 

President. —In Bombay and other places, the price is about 12 to 13 
annas per lb. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes. 

President. —What extra charges have the importers to incur in Kashmir? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—Piohahly this is tho maximum price. 

President. —How much duty has the importer got to pay? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar .—1 cannot tell you. 

President. —Would you just make enquiries and let us know? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes. 

President.-r-lt seems to me that the price is on the high side because 
it is a rupee over the Bombay price. 

Mr. Boughton. —Do they pay double duty? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes, if they buy from any ‘ place in British India. 
That might account for the higher price. 
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Pretident. —You migTit make enquiries. 

Mr. Kotibha^a/r. —.Yes. 

President, —^You feive the price oi Keehmir silk ns Re. & te, Rs. 6 per Ibi, 
Is that the local price? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes, 

' President. this the price at which the silk factory sells to the 
handloom weavers? 

Mr. Kotihliaskar.—YdB. The Silk Factory sells even one or two pownds. 
If a weaver hae not got money to pay for this email quantity, he may 
have to pay a higher price to the middlemau as he then buys it through 
the middlennan. * 

President.—Are you referring to foreign silk? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—Even local silk. But this differs very rardy. The 
prices have been up to Es. 6. 

President.—What quality is generally used by the handloom weavers? 
There are three or four qualities manufactured in Kashmir. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—Ihey use all the qualities but mostly Lotus Tulip. 

President. —During our visit, we have found that the bulk is probably 
Tulip. We have not seen much of Lbtus being used. Would that be a 
correct statement to make? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—The silk factory people will be able to tell you thab. 

President.—How many big factorii^ are there? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—Do you mean those employing more thon 20 people? 

President- —^Yes. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Two or three. 

President.—You say that the twajor portion of the cloth is made in 
bigger factories. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—The factory which you saw has got 110 employees. 
It manufactures more than one-third of the total quantity of finished goods 
produced. 

President.-X take it that no raw silk of Japan is being used. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—They do not say so but I believe it is used—especially 
thrown organzine and tram, 

Mr, Anklesaria. —What leads you to believe that? 

Mr, Kotibhaskar. —One or two arc occasionally producing georgettes and 
crepe de chinos and there are no throwing plants which can supply thrown 
silk. 

President. —Are they using any Yarkand silk? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—Just a little not on the loom but for embroidery 
purposes. It does not stand on the loom. 

President.—Is the quality inferior? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes. 

Preiideat.-That is the reason why the quantity imported is so small. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes. 

President. —^Wherever we have been wo have been told that the embroidery 
work is done mostly from Kashmir silk. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—Some embroiders use Yarkand silk also. 

President. —The total production is about 4 lakhs of yards. 

Mr. KotHihaskaf. —About that. 

President.- That is for both the provinces. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes. 

President.—And the value you have given for this is about Rs. 4 to 
Rs. 5 lakhs. 
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Mr, Kotibhaskar.—Yoa. 

Preiident.—Bo, ahont a rupee per yard would be the average. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar ,—Yes. 

President. —How much silk is required to produce that? I suppose 
this will include mixtures and spun silk also. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar .— Yes. Ordinarily if we take 8 yards to the pound, 
it will be 50,000 lbs; 

President.~lt is very difficult to say how much of that is local raw silk. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—Vigntee for fcfccd silk have been given on page 4. 

President ,—All that is local silk. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—Yea. 

President. —1933-34 of ypurs will bo corresponding to the year 1936^37. 

.Mr,. Kqfibhaskar .—Yea. These are the figurea which we got from the 
Silk Factory. 

Preaidenf.-—They say that this much is consumed locally. 

Mr, Kotibhaskar. —Yes. Out of 60,000 lbs. about 60 per cent, will be 
spun silk. If wo take the raw silk at 16,000 lbs. spun silk will be another 
15,000 ibs. 

President.—That comes to 80,000 lbs. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Then they iise wool also. 6 per emit, is artificial 
silk as I have said. That might account for 20,000 lbs. 

President. —You soy here that the Kashmir eiBt and spun silk are 
consumed in the ratio of 50 : 60. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes, and there may also be some twisted silk from 
Japan. > 

Presidents —Is it coming in bond? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—Yea, but people buying in small quantities may be 
buying from Amritsar. 

President. —Can any importer get his goods in bond? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes. 

President. —Any quantity? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —May I know' if there is any individual importer 
importing in bond in Kashmir? I am speaking with reference to raw silk. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Messrs. Barvanand ilainc are importing in bond. 
They do not say that they are importing Japanese yarn but we think 
they are, when the prices are favourable. 

Mr. Boaghton. —^Don’t you keep Ousoms returns? Can’t you check it? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —We have got Customs returns but they are not 
classified to show the different qualities imported, their origin, etc. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I don’t follow you. Can’t you find out how muqh 
bonded silk is imported? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —It is not, I believe, classified separately. I shall 
make a note of that and send you the information later. 

President. —You say that Kashmir silk possesses less lustre. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes, that is the belief of some here. There are 
two opinions on this point. Sonre people say that our silk possesses more 
lustre tha^jlj'tho Japanese imported silk and some hold the contrary view. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Whaf is your opinion? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —I am not in a position to give a definite opinion. 

President. —Your point is that there is a difference of opinion. 

Mr. Eotibhoskasr.—YeiB. 
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President. —Yon say that your silk fetches a better price except when 
it is sot uniform. Do you mean better price in the local marketP 

Mr, Kotibhaskar. —Yes, in the local market. 

President,"Wheri there is no competition practically, there is no better 
price. When raw silk from Japan is not coming here, there is no com¬ 
petition as far as the local silk is concerned. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —A portion of it is coming in the fornr of organ^ino. 
The manufacturers may be getting quotations of Jajmnese raw silk. If we 
ask the manufacturers they say “ we can afford to pay 2 to 4 annas higher 
for the local silk ”. This may bo due to bad qualities of Japanese being 
imported. 

President. —That will be more than compensated by freight probably. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Probably. 

President. —^Thoso who take the raw silk do themselves the work of 
dyeing, twisting and winding. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —The larger factories do all the operatives. Some of 
the smaller ones give dyeing outside. 

President. —^There is nothing much in it. The only thing I wanted to 
enquire was about the charges. You have not given me the price of 
organzine silk in Kashmir. Otherwise I would be able to find out that 
the charges plus the price of raw silk would be equal to the price of 
organzine silk in Kashmir. If you could give me the price of organzine 
silk or the price of the Japanese silk in Kashmir, it would be helpful. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar .—Yea. 

President. —I don’t quite follow your reply to question 21. What exactly 
do you meanP 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —For instance the deniers the silk factories use aro 
90/110. That is too wide a range. If there is a little more uniformity 
in the yarn or in the silk, then it might pay us to advertise. 

President, —The bulk of their yarn are 20/22 and 20/24 and some 13/16. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —On tlio power looms it has been found that there are 
far too many breakages on account of the variation. 

President. —That means the winding quality is not so good. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —No. On the loom it breaks more frequently. 

President. —Has the attention of the factory been drawn to that? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—You. They have been improving. I have said that 
in my replies also. 

President.—As regards the process of re-reeling, we have been told 
that Kashmir silk does not require to be re-rcoled because it is as good 
as re-reeled silk of Japan which is not so according to your statement. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —By re-reeling wh'at I mean is this. They supply in 
the form of hanks. From the hanks they put on the bobbins. Prom 
bobbins either it goes to warp or if it has to be twist^-—I am talking 
of people who are doing the twisting—it goes to the twisting machine or 
throwing machine. There they put it directly on paper tubes. From paper 
tubes again they have to put it on the warp. For that they have to 
put it on bobbins again. There the ro-reeling referred to by me cornea in. 

President. the re-reeled silk? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—tlo. For that they have got some machines where 
from paper tubes they can prepare the warps direct. 

President.— In reply to question 25, you have given us three qualities 
of cloth, viz., Tabia, Twill and Sareea. Do they form the bulk of the 
production here? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.—They have also coatings, shirtings and dupettas. 

President.—But those three will form the bulk. 



Mr. EotibhasKar. —^Yes. 

President. —^When you say that the existing duties have been decidedly 
of some benefit to the handloom jveayers, do you mean the present; duties 
on cloth? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you mean that the handloom weavers benefit by 
the combination of the duties on raw silk and the duties on finished articles ? 

‘Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Not the combination. They benefit by tUe duty on 
the imported cloth. 

Mr. Houghton. —They loose by the duty on raw silk. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —They are bound to. 

Mr. Houghton. —What would be their position if both are taken off? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar, —The existence of the silk industry may bo in jeopardy 
and if it is destroyed handloom weavers will be at the mercy of the foreign 
producer of silk which is very undesirable. 

Mr. Houghton. —Are they better off with the two duties? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —I think so. 

Mr. Houghton. —Because I understand the origin of the duty on finished 
articles was to compensate them exactly for the duty which was put on 
raw silk. Do you think that they are more than compensated? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —I don’t think so. If the handloom weaver is to 
be benefited the duty on finished articles must be more than justified by 
the higher price of the yarn. i 

President. —-You have given on page 5 various charges for making cloth. 

Mr, Kotibhaskar, —I want to draw your attention to one mistake there 
regarding weaving charges 1 anna S pies is not per lb. but per yard. 

President. —That is what I thought. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —All the other charges referred to are per lb. 

President. —How many yards will there be in a lb. of cloth? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar.^7 to 8 yards. 

President. —The total charges will be about Rs, 1-14 to Rs. 2. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes, over the price of silk. 

President. —To make organzine out of Indian silk, it costs Rs. 7-8 a lb. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —The price of organzine will be Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 per 
pound more than the price of raw silk. 

President. —Whereas Japanese organzine is sold in Bombay at about 
Rs. 7. Therefore it would be cheaper to import than to manufacture. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes. 

President. —The weavers a^ paid per pieee. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes. 

President. —What do you donsidcr would be the average wage per day? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —10 annas. 

President. —When wo visited the handloom weaver.s, they said that they 
were getting about 6 annas. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —I am talking of the average. During the survey it 
came to 10 annas—1 anna 3 pies per hour. 

President. —Do they get work throughout the year? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Not all. 

President. —Even those who are employed by the bigger merchants and 
eo on? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —They work mostly throughout the year. 

President, —How many days do they work? 
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Mr. Kotihhashar. —SOi) days. 

Mr. Houghton. —Is it not a fact ,the weaving industry is in a 
specially favourable position iup l^n^Innir in that it has ;a ready public 
ax. homo—it can dispose of its goods at an attractive price—in the shape 
of visitors? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Ye.s, to some extent that is true but competition 
among the seller also operates. 

Mr. Houghton. —It would not really require so much protection as in 
other parts of India. 

Mr. Kutibhankar. —Wo have got certain disabilities also. Some portion 
of our production that wo send out has got to bear the freight. Imported 
.spun and artificial silk yarn has to pay freight. 

Mr. Anklesaria.^Qt. the goods that you sell to visitors you don't pay 
any freight. 

Mr. Kutibhiuhar. —No. But 1 was referring to the goods sold outside. 

President. —What quantity is sold outside? You say that the production 
is worth about Rs. 4 to Rs. 6 lakhs. What proportion do you think is 
sold outside your State? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —It is rather difficult to say, I should think about 
one-third or 40 per cent, is sold here and 60 per cent, outside. Further 
we have to pay more freight if we sell in the United Provinces, For 
instance, the Bengal People aro closer to the United Provinces than we are. 

President. —There was a local Tariff Board enquiry. Was that connected 
with silk? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —No. It was not with reference to any speoifio 
commodity or industry. We surveyed the whole Tariff generally and 
suggested certain changes. 

Mr. Houghton. —So far as the Punjab is concerned, you will be well 
off as regards freight. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes. 

President. —^That will be only for raw silk, 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —For goods also. 

President. —The Punjab also is producing a large quantity of goods. 

Mr. Houghton. —It uses a lot of Kashmir silk on which freight has to 
be paid. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —The balance of advantage will lie with the outside 
manufacturers. We have to pay freight on imported spun silk and on the 
cloth produced here wlien it is exported tq outside markets. 

President. —You might let us have a note on that. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Yes, 

Mr. Houghton. —On tho whole with a fairly large home market and a 
fairly large market in the Punjab, you would be well off in respect of 
freight. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —To a very small extent only. 

President.—It depends upon the cost. Their cost is not very much 
lower; in fact, it is higher. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say in reply to question 1 (h) tljere has been some 
increase in tho number of handloomu engaged in silk weaving, On what 
do you base your reply? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —On the consumption of silk. During the last three 
or four years we have had a big rise. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In reply to question 7 you say that the lot of those 
cottago weavers can bo improved onl.y by Government agency. Have your 
Goveriunont done anything iu that direction to help then)? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Wo aro thinking of arranging. 
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Mr. Anklesaria ,—You are thinking. I am asking you: have they done' 
anything? 

Mr. Kotihhaskar. —^We are selling even one lb. of raw silk to the weaver 
at wholesale rates which is very important, 

Mr. Anklesaria.' —In reply to question 8, you soy that you produce 
sarees, dupattas, suitings, shirtings, hankies and gown pieces. Af regards 
all these silk goods, you say the local fabrics sell cheaper than imported 
fabrics. 

Mr. Koiibhaskar. —Yes, article for article. As o matter of fact, they 
are not comparable. 

Mr. Ank\esaria,. —If they are not comparable, how do you say that they 
sell cheaper? 

Mr. Kotibhask€er.^-(yhea,per in the form in which they are. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —But I take it that between these fabrics Ideally made 
and those imported, there is no competition. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —There is competition in a sense as the prices of these 
two varieties are relative. Sarees made of untwisted silk as we make have 
to be sold cheaper than those of twisted silk. 

Mr. .AnklesaTia..~~Ii there is competition, do you say that in that com¬ 
petition the local, products sell cheaper.!' 

Mr, Kotibhaskar. —People who want the other class of goods will buy 
those goods, even at a higher price.. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Then there wtll be no competition between the two. 
Mr. Kotibhaskar. —True, but if wo produce the other quality also we 
might get a better price and a w'ider market. 

Mr. Anklesaria.~li there is competition, you say your goods sell cheaper 
in that competition, and if there is no competition the question does not 
orise. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —I have not understood your question. What I want 
to say is this. If there are two classes of goods produced and put on the 
market. 

Mr. Anhle^saria. —And if they compete. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar,—Ihera will be customers for one quality as well as 
the other quality. With regard to the other quality, we produce that 
quality. Those who produce that quality say that competition does not 
exist in a sense because they do not produce the other cla.ss, namely fabrics 
of thrown silk but they are compelled to sell cheaper against fabrics made 
from slightly thrown silk, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I say that if they do not belong to the same class, 
then there can he no competition. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —That cannot be said because if we want to prepare 
our own organaine, the price might go up by one or two rupees. The 
cost of production of fabrics will, go up and we do not know whether 
we shall be able at all to compete with Japan. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I shall put it in another way. In what sense do you 
say that your local products sell cheaper than foreign products? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Taking the price of piece against piece: only in that 
sense and no other. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Taking piece against piece your products sell cheaper 
than foreign products. 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —Provided they are of silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In what sense have you given us the information? 

Mr. Kotibhaskar. —I have, I think, explained my meaning. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —But I have not followed it. As regards your reply 
to question 15, you say “ Most of the weavers get their requirements of 
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Kashmir silk direct from the Government silk factory and other silks 
from the middlemen Do you include in “ most of the weavers ” scvino 
weavers whose requirements are on a small scale? 

Mr. Kotibhashar. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Does the Kashmir Silk Factory sell even 3 lbs. retail? 

Mr. Kottbhaskar, —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You gave mo only one instance of a big manufacturer 
importing silk from Japan direct. Are there any others? 

Mr. KotibhasTcar. —I do not know. I might he able to give you that 
information later. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say in reply to question 18 that the Kashmir silk 
always fetches a better price than the imported silk. Is that correct? 

Mr. Kotibhashar .—'Thin is based on the statements made by manu¬ 
facturers. 

Mr. Anklesaria: —Are these statements correct o.r not? 

Mr. Kotibhashar. —They must be correct. 

President. —That means locally. 

Mr, Kotibhashar. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —In reply to question 24 you say that there is no 
competition between the imported spun silk and the local raw silk. 

Mr. Kotibhashar. —Not directly, but indirectly there is. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^You also say that the local silk does give decidedly 
a better fabric and is comparatively not very dear. What do you mean 
by not very dear”? It is so very indefinite. 

Mr. Kotibhashar. —It is better in the sense that it has a better wearing 
quality. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can I take it that it is on account of these reasons 
that you say that the local fabrics compete successfully with imported 
fabrics or sell cheaper? 

Mr. Kotibhashar. —I have not understood your question. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say that there is no competition between spun 
silk and your own raw silk, 

3Ir. Kotibhashar. —No direct competition, 

Mr. Anklesaria.—So far as yonr own raw silk is concerned, it is of good 
quality. 

Mr. Kotibhashar. —It has got certain properties in which it is superior. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Those are the two reasons why you say that the local 
fabrics sell cheaper. 

Mr. Kotibhashar. —They sell cheaper because of the type of cloth, i.e., 
made out of untwisted silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it that though the price of raw silk has varied 
considerably during the last .5 yeaa-s, the weaver has continued to receive 
the same wages as he did before. 

Mr. Kotibhashar. —Yes. But the position of maniifaciturers has not 
been tbe same. They go on adjusting by importing cheaper spun silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So far as the weaver is concerned, any increase in the 
price of raw silk could not possibly help him. 

Mr. Kotibhashar, —No, it does not. 

President.' —Has he been getting the same wages? 

Mr. Kotibhashar. —More or less the same. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—So even if the price of silk goes dov’n, there won’t 
ho much benefit. 

Mr. Kotibhashar. —But the factories may not exist. Then the weaver 
will get no wages. 
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Mr. Anhlesarki. —In reply to question 26, you say “ The production 
has increased as a result of protection of 1934 as the figures of consumption 
of raw silk given below will show By consumption you mean consump¬ 
tion in Kashmir? 

Mr. Kotihhashar- —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You must be exporting Kashmir silk also. 

Mr. Kotihhaskar. —The figures are of raw silk consumed in the State by 
handloom weavers and embroiders, 

Mr. Anklesaria.-^How would it show your production? You might be 
consuming more than you used to do before in the home market and 
exporting less? 

Mr. Howjhton. —By “ the production ” I took it to mean the produc¬ 
tion of cloth. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you mean that? 

Mr. Kotihhashar. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Then, that is ali right. In reply to question 34, you 
Bay “ But for protection it is doubtful it the industry would have been 
able to hold its own and do as it has done ”. Do I take it that your 
industry has been able to hold its own in the competition? 

Mr. Kotihhaskar. —Yes, I think so. But they are making small ijrofits. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Never mind the profits. It has been able to hold 
its own. 

Mr. Kotihhaskar. —Yes, but it might have done better. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Instead of getting 6 per cent, people, might have got 
f)0 per cent, profit. 

Mr. Kotihhaskar. —It might have developed. Instead of 1,000 looms we 
might have had 5,000 looms. 

President. —Is there any other point which you would like to place 
before the Board? 

Mr. Kotihhaskar. —If you want any statements with regard to costs of 
production, I can give them for different varieties of cloth. 

President. —Yes, with all details. 

Mr. Ankle.saria .—Have you enquired of the sale price of sareeP Is 
Rs. 6 really the sale price prevailing in the market? 

Mr, Kotiblia.skar. —It depends upon the customer. The prices that we 
have given are wholesale prices. 

Mr. Poughton .—If the customer is not intelligent, ho would pay more. 

Mr. Kotihhaskar .—Probably but sometimes less too, if the customer is a 
keen buyer. 



25. GOVERNMENT OF THE PUNJAB. 

Evidence of Rai Bahadur RAM LAL, Director of Industries, 
Punjab, recorded at Sknla on Monday, the 12th 
September, 1938. 

President.~M t. Ram Lai, you are the Director of Industries, Punjab? 

Jiai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —You have been instructed to represent the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment’s views before the Tariff Board? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Five years ago when the Tariff Board enquired into the 
sericultural industry the sericultural department was not under the Indus¬ 
tries Department? 

Bai Bahadur. —No. Sericulture came to my department as a result 
of recommendations of the Industries Conference in 1935. We got on to 
the work actually from' 1936 onwards. 

President.—I will just run through your replies and compare them with 
what was the position five years ago as is given in the replies of the then 
officer in charge. I find that as far as ounces of seed distribution is 
concerned it is definitely on the increase? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Pre.rident. —But as far as the number of people is concerned I think 
there is a decrease. 

Bai Bahadur. —No. We have got now 596 men as against 454 in 1931, 
147 in 1932, ond 239 in 1933. 

President. —And the figure then given was about 1,000. 

Bai Bahadur. —The maximum number of rearers was reached in 1930 
when they had 1,238 rearers, and when the price of cocoons was more 
than double. 

President. —Can you tell us briefly what is the reason for the decline? 

' Bai Bahadur. —The reason for the decline is the drop in the price of 
silk yarn. When I took over in 1936 I went to Taxila and found that 
the people there had the cocoon crop of the previous year still lying with 
them unsold and they were worried about its disposal because there was no 
reeling, and it did not pay the ordinary reeler to get a good price for his 
yatn. 

President. —At that time the rearer was not the reeler but to-day the 
roarer is also a reeler? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes, half the crop is now reeled by the rearer himself. 
He has started this system this year. 

President. —Your reply to question 2, gives an idea of the work which 
the Industries Department is doing by way of helping the rearers and 
reelera. 1 will take this up when I deal with the question of grant from 
the Government of India which you receive. 

Bai Bahadur. —It was only last year that I got a grant of Rs. 10,000 
from the Government of India. 

President. —When did you start the seed production work? 

Bai Bahadur. —As a matter of fact I started this work last year with 
some money given by the Punjab Government because they felt that the 
price at which we were getting seed was too high. Actually last year I 
found it cost me more than Rs. 3 per ounce generally, and as much as 
Bs. 5 for the seed imported from Italy. The Punjab Government felt th.at 
even Ra. 2 was too high as compared with 12 annas charged in Assam. 
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Wg wanted to develop the industry; so I approached the Government of 
India through the Punjab Government, The view taken by them was that 
it was not the function of the grant which the Government of India was 
giving to help in starting or reviving the industry. They considered that 
the Punjab industry was dead. Then the Government of the Punjab gave 
me some money and I produced 150 ounces of. disease free seed locally. 
Later, i.e., in December, 1937, I succeededi in getting a grant from the 
Government of India as well. We got Rs. 10,000 and this year wo have 
produced 457 ounces and we hope to go on increasing this production. 

President. —This change of attitude camo up after the provincial 
autonomy ? 

Eai Bahadur. —I would say that this was due to the persistence of 
the Punjab Government. I raised this question at the Lucknow Industries 
Conference in 1936. Last year I asked the permission of my Government 
and raised the question again in the Industries Conference and in tho 
Sericultural Committee. Although I would not ordinarily have attended 
the meeting of the Sericultural Committee, I did so after the matter had 
been discussed by tho Conference. The Sericultural Committee recommended 
tho grant of Rs, 10,000 which the Government of India ultimately sanctioned. 

President. —^I understand that recently you have not confined yourself 
to imported seed but you are making efforts to produce local seed? 

Itai Bahadur. —Yes. In future the local seed we will sell cheaper than 
the imported seed. This will all be cellular disease-free seed. 

President. —What is tho percentage of that? 

Bai Bahadur. —Last season out of the 997 ounces distributed, the local 
seed was 150 ounces. This year we have produced 457 ounces. Next year 
we propose to distribute 1,600 ounces so that the local seed will bo about 
one-third of the total seed to he distributed by us. 

President. —Question 3 deals with the question of maximum production 
under tha present organisation. You think that there is a great future 
for this industry in the Punjab, 

Eai Bahadur. —Of course there is. 

President. —On an average you produce about 10 seers of dry cocoons 
which means 30 seers of green cocoons, that is 60 lbs. ? 

Eai Bahadur. —Exactly. That is our average; wo will go above it in 
duo coprse. We think that we should be able when tho people get proper 
guidance, to go up to 15 seers dry. 

President. —You think within a short time you will get 15 seers of dry 
cocoons or 90 lbs. of green cocoons? 

Eai Bahadur. —Yes, 

President. —You have not been able to give me the silk content of typical 
varieties of cocoons though in one answer you have given the kinds of 
cocoons you rear. 

Bai Bahadur. —We started so recently that we have not yet been keeping 
complete statistics. We have given you the results of our rough calculations. 

President. —If can you give me the deniers I can get the silk content 
worked out. You have given the denier as 40/45 and 90/110. What I 
want is per yard. Yon say you are able to manufacture these two deniers 
of silk and what I want is the length of filament per denier. 

Eai Bahadur.—i will work it out and let you know. 

President. —You say your experiments with regard to multivoltine and 
hivoltine races were not successful. 

Bai Bahadur. —We tried to produce hivoltine but the exporimont did 
not prove successful. 

president. —Was it due to climatic conditions.r* 
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Mai Bahadur. —It was more due to the newness of the work for the 
rearers. We started in April, the ordinary season is February to April. 
President. —Was it due to climate.!’ 

Itai Bahadur. —No. It was the first year and people did not understand 
the work properly—henco there was a very poor crop. We will again try 
this year. I am also sending up proposals to Government to introduce if 
possible sericulture. E.'cperiments arc in hand. 

President. —You are not in a position to give any information about 
it now.!’ 

Tlai Bahadur. —No. It has just come to o\ir notice that there are castor 
plants in several parts of the province, so that there are possibilities for 
tho introduction of sericulture. 

President. —Personally I think eri silk has a great future because the 
seed is used for oil purposes and the leaves are thrown away. Therefore 
the leaves cost nothing. Have you produced eri silk or have you seen 
eri silk? 

Itai Bahadur. —1 have seen that. 

President. —How do you compare eri cloth with mulberry silk cloth? 

Mai Bahadur. —lOloth from cri silk lasts much longer, although it is 
rough to look at. 

President. —Somebody told mo it resembles spun silk and had got lasting 
qualities. 

Mai Bahadur. —Yos. 

President. —In answer to question 7 you have given the different varieties 
reared in the Punjab, and you have mentioned Kashmir. I want to know 
whether it is a local one? 

Mai Balmlur. —This is Kashmir seed. W'e requested the Kashmir seri¬ 
culture department to supply us soro-e seed, and they supplied it. 
/■'resident.—How many ounces did you get fron* them? 

Mai Bahadur. —About 150 ounces. 

President. —Wo wore told by the representatives of the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment that there was shortage of cocoons in their own province for reeling. 

Mai Bahadur. —Anyhow they were nice to us. We got some from Italy 
and France but the supply wa.s not adequate and we requested the Kashmir 
people and they supplied us last year and also the year before. 

President. —They are importing as well as manufacturing seed locally 
and 1 want to know whether wliat they supplied was local or imported. 

Mwi Bahadur. —Very likely there were only 144 imported and 6 ounces 
local. They charged us Rs, 3-6 per ounce. 

President. —W'liy is it more advantageous to supply hatched worms instead 
of seed? 

Mai Bahadur.—Some of our people aro quite new and they do not 
know to what temperature the heat should be given. So our man goes 
there and we try to give them as much facility as we can. 

President.—Ho you find any difficulty in importing seed? 

Mai Bahadur.—Vife made a request to Japan last year but they refused 
to supply and we asked for cellular seed from Italy but they supplied us 
industrial seed. France supplied us cellular seed although it was not cent, 
per cent. pure. 

President.—What about Chinese? 

Mai Bahadur.—'We have not tried. 

President. —Now, I would just go through your answer to question 9 
with regard to the cost of producing seed, Rs. 1-5 I suppose is the cost 
of prodneing one ounce of seed locally? 

Mai Bahadur, —Yes. 
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president. —You liave taken here 16 ounces. Ijoaf you have taken 
as Rs. 225. Your estimate is that it costs you 8 annas to feed an ounce 
of worms ? 

llai Bahadur. —So far as private people are concerned the only coat in 
their case i.s that of the leaf, but in our case we have also to employ 
labour to bring the leaf to us. 

President. —This includes tho cost of loaf as well as labour? 

Itai Bahadur. —Yes. The main cost to us is labour. 

President. —You mention rent of buildings. These buildings are what 
ate known as rearing houses? 

Bui Bahadur. —Yes. In fact sonse buildings were available and we 
rented them for rearing purposes. 

President, —Are these model rearing houses? 

Bai Bahadur. —No. They are ordinary habitable houses in which we 
have made our own maclians. 

President. —Have you seen the rearing houses built recently in Kashmir? 
They are built on most modern lines. 

Bai Bahadur. —No. What I feel is that the ordinary agriculturist will 
not be able to invest money in houses at this stage of the industry. In 
the Punjab an ordinary living room in the house is used for rearing purpose. 

He just puts in maehaiis and baskets on it and carries on rearing. 

President. —But the most important point is that you are now trying 
to help tho industry and 1 thought I might indicate to you the line,s on 
which you can help tho roarers. The Kashmir representative told; me tliat 
during the rearing period of about two months the rearer and his family 
have got to sleep outside their houses. 

Bai Bahadur. —That is not the case here; they sleep in the same room 
as well as rear. 

President. —Tho roaring house costs only Rs. 100 as given by you— 
constructing, equipping and so on. 

Bai Bahadur.—Yes—that was tho figure of last year—we are reducing 
it now. 

president. —Your Government which is so sympathetic towards the seri- 
culturist should give more than Rs. 100 to help tho rearer to a greater 
extent. Pay of staff and demonstrators—these are men specially engaged 
for rearing work? 

Bai Bahadur .— Yes—those men. who are paid by Government advise and 
carry on propaganda. 

President .—They also help the rearers outside their duties? 

Bai Bahadur. —^Yes. 

President.—By how much do you think that the price will go down? 

Bai Bahadur.—We are thinking of bringing down the price to a rupee 
per ounce. 

President.—Do you make any profit when you sale it at Rs. 1-5? 

Bai Bahadur.—Last year as I mentioned the imported seed cost me 
Rs. 3 per ounce and I sold it to the rearer at Rs. 2. This year imported 
;so6d will .sell at Rs. 2 and I will sell the local seed at Rs. 1-8 next season. 
So long as 1 don’t lose, I will go down to one rupee. That is what wo 
are aiming at. 

President.—In reply to question 13 you have described the method for 
rearing disease free seed. On what is this expelience based? 

Bai Bahadur.—This is based on our actual work. 

President .—Raw you any knowledge or experience of work done in other ' 
countries ? 
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Bai Bahadur, —Tho Sericultnral Ejrpert was trained first in Kashmir 
and then in Europe, and before coming here, he was working in Assam. He 
is a Punjabi. He was originally in the Agricultural Department employed 
in serieultural work. When he was retrenched, he was without job. Then 
he want to Assam as second in command of the serieultural operations 
and from Assam he has come back to ns, 

rrexidmt. —So the work he is doing is based on the experience of other 
countries ? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes in this country and in Europe. 

President. —Wastage is given in answer to question 14. I find that the 
total wastage comes to 40 per cent. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 40 to 60 per cent. 

President, —Last time the Director of Agriculture informed us that 
out of an ounce of seed, he was able to get 25,000 worms. Would that be 
correct ? 

Bai Bahadur. —Their experience may be different from ours. Wo get 
tho figure of 27 to 28 thousands. 

President. —I am talking of the Punjab. 

Bai Bahadur. —The Agricultural Department’s experience may be 
different from ours. 

President. —Can you tell me what is it to-day P I was told that it 
ranges from 26,000 to about 32,000. How many worms are produced out of 
an ounce of seed? 

Bai Bahadur. —^27,000 would be about correct. 

President, —If you take 27,000 worms and 40 per cent, of that is destroyed 
due to various causes, it comes to 10,800 worms. Now 16,000 worms would 
make 16,000 cocoons. What percentage should) 1 take for double cocoons? 

Bai Bahadur. —Dopble cocoons', I don’t think we are getting much. I 
will put it at per cent. 

President. —They will all be single cocoons? 

Bai Bahadur. —The rest will he single cocoons. 

President. —In answer to question 7 regarding the number of cocoons 
to a pound, the average would be somewhere about 400? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —If I take 400, it comes to 39 lbs. which is a less than 
what you are getting at present. 

Bai Bahadur, —Yes. We have just taken the average. French seed 
gave us an average of 290. 

President. —How many maunds of grepn cocoons will be equal to one 
maund of dry cocoons? 

Bai Bahadur. —3 times as much as dry. 

President. —I will compare the figures given by the Punjab Government 
on the last occasion. They have not specified whether it is dry or groen, 
but probably they may be dry. 

Bai Bahadur.—We refer to dry, when we deal in marketing or otherwise. 

President. —I want you to ascertain fhat. 

Bai Bahadur. —Very well. 

President. —Personally I think they are green and not dry. If you look 
at the figures given by Mysore, if they are green, it will be more or less 
correct. At present you are able to get 60 pounds green. If it is dry, 
it means 20 lbs. 

Bai Bahadur. —Quite right, but anyhow I will make sure. Probably 
they refer to green in this connection. 
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President.' —Another point arising out of this is that last time we 
were told that tlie two diseases from which the worms were suffering were 
grasserie and fiacherie. 

Bai lia.hadw. —Yes and also overcrowding. 

President. —Generally it is due to overcrowding and overfeeding. To 
what disease is this wastage due to? 

liai Bahadur. —Placherio. 

President. —'When you are distributing only disease free seed, how does 
the disease creep in? 

Bai Bahadur. —As I said before, it may be due to overcrowding and not 
very clean conditions of the room. 

President. —I think some attention may be paid to it. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes we do. We don’t have ideal conditions at present. 
'We will get to those conditions when people make money. 

President. —Last time you will find from page 240 of the written 
evidence, that the Director of Agriculture gave us the quantity of leaves 
required to feed the worms from one ounce of seed. 

Bai Bahadur. —^This time it is 1,800. 

President. —Whereas last time it was 2,400. 1 want to know whether 

that is correct— 

In first stage—5 seers. 

In second stage—15 seers. 

In third stage—45 seers. 

In fourth stage—135 seers. 

In fifth stage—about 25 tnaunds. 

That comes to 1,200 seers or 2,400 lbs. The llashmir Government have 
also given 2,400 lbs. 

Bai Bahadur. —They are probably correct for their own State. 

President. —But I find your figure is 1,800 lbs. 

'Bai Bahadur. —That is the actual experience of ours for the last two 
years. 

President. —Last time cost given for leaves was Re. 1. 

Bai Bahadur. —We have tried to reduce it to 8 annas. 

President.—I want to know how you have arrived at this figure of 8 annas. 

Bai Bahadur. —T?his, if I may say so, is an arbitrary figure with a view 
to help the producer. 

President. —What is the actual cost? 

Bai Bahadur, —I do not know what it should be. The trees either belong 
to the District Board or the Public Works Department or the Canal 
Department. This 8 annas has not been fixed with regard to any particular 
actual expenditure, but just under the impression that 8 annas should be 
a fair charge. We told them to give it free if they can. It may be less 
Or it may be more. 

President. —Suppose a rearer wants leaves. Has he to apply to Govern¬ 
ment or has he to apply to the neighbour? 

Bai Bahadur. —What we do is we distribute to the people in the locality 
leaves that are available. If the leaves belong to the Forest Department, 
I will write to them. After I get the permission of the Forest Depart¬ 
ment, I will issue permits under the signature of the Sericultural Expert 
to those whom seeds have been distributed according to hatching report. 
Supposing A has got 2 ounces of seed which has hatched, he will get a 
permit for leaves sufficient for two ounces. Similarly if the trees belong 
to the Irrigation Department or the District Board, I will get the permission 
from them and issue the permits. 
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President.~Yovr distribution will be based on 25 trees to an oiince of seedi 

Pat Bahadur. —Yes approximately. 

President. —Supposing 25 trees for one reason or other do not have 
sufficient leave.s to feed the worms per ounce of seed, I do not know whether 
the rearers will be able to find it out. 

Pai Bahadur. —It is our look out that the man is not put to incon¬ 
venience or loss. We take care to select proper localities. 

President. —You will realise that it is very difficult for the rearer to 
weigh the leaves. 

liai Bahadur. —But that of course is a rough and ready method. He 
brings leaves. What happens is our supervising staff go from place to 
place where the rearing is going on. They tell the rearer to give so much 
leaf. 

President. —This is another direction in which a control would he very 
essential. 

Itai Bahadur. —Yes, we shall require more supervising staff. 

President. —You have first of all to find out what is the correct feed 
per age and then to have some system by which to weigh the leaves before they 
arc given to the rearers. 

Pai Bahadur. —At present no weighing is done. 

President. —Therel'ore it is very difficult to estimate whether it is 1,800 
or more. If you say generally 25 trees, you do not know the weight of 
leaves, 

Bai Bahadur. —W’hat we do is in distributing the seeds, we take the 
area into consideration. Suppose an area consists of so many trees, we 
■distribute the ounces of seed accordingly. They bring the leaves in bundles 
on their beads and feed the worms thereon. 

President. —This is another way in which you can help the rearers. You 
remember the other day the rearer informed us when he gave evidence 
that he wants more leaves. 

Bai Bahadur.—Y bs with a view to the expansion of the industry so 
that ho might have a greater chance of making profit. 

I’reside'uf.—Probably he doesn’t know the exact number of pounds 
required to feed the worms. 

Pai Bahadur.—I don’t think the old gentleman was referring to this. 
What ho meant was that with a view to the expansion or development of 
the industry some measures should be adopted to have more leaves available 
to them. 

President.—Lot us be clear on that point. Apart from the ounces of 
seed, how many trees have you got in order to produce the required 
amount in the Punjab? 

Bai Bahadur.—We have not carried out a survey of the number of trees. 

President. —That would give you an idea of the future expansion of the 
industry. 

Pai Bahadur.—Yes. We are going to take up a survey of all industries 
and this will be one of the industries which will be taken up for survey 
shortly. 

President. —You have given me in one of the replies the number ot 
trees planted. 

Pai Bahadur.— That of course is our plantation at Palampur which is 
going to bo controlled by the Industries Department. 

president.— Even then they will be used for rearing purposes. 

Bat Bahadur.— Yes, but mainly for seed production. 

President .—Yen have stated that in a year you can plant about 100,000 
trees. 
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Mai Bahadur. —Wo distributed last year 60,000 plants, 

I'resident. —You can go up to a lakh. 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Freddent. —There is a very big future. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes—we will carry out a survey. 

President. —Can you give me an approximate idea? 

Bai Bahadur. —I wouldn’t like to guess. 

President. —Can you get it from the Forest Department? 

Bai Bahadur. —All the trees are not controlled by the Forest Depart¬ 
ment. The Forest Department are not sympathetic. They don’t like us 
to take leaves from their trees. The opinion appears to vary. There 
are two claimants to the mulberry. One is the Sports industry and the 
other is the Sericulture industry. Some people feel that if we take the 
leaves from the tree, they will get knots in the wood which is not suitable 
for the Sports industry. Another reason why the Forest Department is 
really chary of giving us assistance is that it is alleged that some rearers 
go and cut the branches under the excuse that they are cutting leaves. 
They say that that spoils the plantation. These prejudices take time to 
die out. Some are owned by the District Board and some trees by the 
Zaraindars themselves. It is really a longish job and we have not been 
able to calculate the number of trees for want of adequate staff. 

President. —Can you tell us whether you have got similar laws as aro 
in vogue in Kashmir with regard to the uprooting of trees? 

Bai Bahadur. —No. 

President. —The,y are all controlled by Government. 

Bai Bahadur. —They are called Royal trees in Kashmir. Nobody can 
touch it. There is nothing of the kind in the Punjab. 

President. —You have given me the costs in reply to question 15— 
Rs. 65-8 as non-recurring and the recurring cost as Rs. 50 per acre. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —I want to know whether the cultivator incurs this expenditure. 

Bai Bahadur. —This is with reference to our own experiment at Palampur. 

President. —Are there trees found in tUe garden or nearer the rearers? 

Bai Bahadur. —Some of the agriculturists have planted mulberry trees 
just as the old gentleman stated with a view to get the branches for their 
roofing purposes or with a view to making baskets or just to give them 
a little shade. 

President. —What will it cost to plant such trees in their own lands? 

Bai Bahadur. —We have put down Rs. 8 for planting. The zemindar 
will do it himself. As regards watering and looking after, just as he looks 
after the other crops, he looks after mulberry trees. To him it means no 
cash payment. 

President. —How many trees can you plant in an acre? 

Bai Bahadur. —I think we have given yon that information, viz., 192. 
Wo put plants 15' apart. 

President. —You have given us in reply to question 16 that the yields 
of leaf per tree is 60 lbs. and per acre 11,520 lbs., which comes to 192 trees. 

Bai Ru/iadur.—'Yes. 

President. —1 think that the figure of 60 is low because last time wo 
got a figure of 80 lbs, 

Bai Bahadur. —We are working on the basis of 25 to 60 trees. I shall 
look into it further. 

President.' —The price iier lb. of leaf will depend on that. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes, 
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President. —As regards your reply to question 16, you are able to got 
two leaf croiJS. 

Itai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —But one leaf crop is practically destroyed. 

liai Bahadur. —Yes, for practical purposes. 

President, —That will increase the coat of leaves. If you are able to 
utilise two crops, then the cost of plautartion and the cost per lb. of 
leaf will come down. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Prom the same number of trees, you get two crops whereas 
here you get only one. 

Rai Bahadur.— don’t think that the cost will go below 8 annas, which 
is rather a low enough figure already. 

President. —As you have not given me the details of 8 annas I am not 
able to suggest by how much it can be further reduced. You have reduced 
it from one rupee to eight annas. This figure is even lower than that 
given by the Kashmir Government. 

Bai Bahadur. —I am not aware what the Kashmir Government charge. 
AVhen I took it over, in order to push the industry I thought that I 
should get them this concession. 

President. —The information that we have got is that that the coat of 
leaves is 8 annas for a lb. of silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —I examined this question in connection with further 
plantations of mulberry by tlio Irrigation Department and I had the thing 
worked out. I found that with one rupee we would be nearer tho mark, 
because the Irrigation Department have to get the same return from 
niulberry a.s they would get from shisham. The Irrigation Department 
told me “They are a Commercial Department” and would not like to 
lose. 

President. —The Mysore Government gave us the details of their cost, 
and we would like to have tbem, from you also. 

Bai Bahadur.— Mysore condiitians are different from ours. In the 
first place they are working on mulberry bushes and in the second place 
these bushes are of no other use. They are planted with a view to get 
leaves from them for the sericultural industry. Here the mnlberry trees, 
at least most of them, w'ore not originally planted with tho object of 
developing sericulture. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —-Mysore has mulberry trees. 

Bai Bahadur.—they have just started growing trees. 

President. —At present you have given the cost of plantaition of mulberry 
under 6 headings. You may give us details for those. For instance you 
have given farmyard manure. We would like to know the number of carts 
of farmyard manure which will b© used. I want to see the labour condi¬ 
tions also. 

Bai Bahadur. —^Yes. 

President.—You say that you always base your figures on dry cocoons 
and that that is the system prevailing in the Punjab. I want to know 
whether it is over-drying or under-drying because it must be correct 
drying in order to preserve tire silk content of the cocoons. I want to 
know .the system which is at present in vogue about drying. I understand 
that it is tho ordinary method of sun drying. 

Bqi Bahadur. —Yes. 

President.—Bow may days do they take to dry? 

Bai Bahadur,—They keep it in the sun and when they find that tho' 
thing is properly dried they take it out. 

President.—They must be keeping ft for some days. 
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Bai Sahadwr. —Yes, atout 0 to 6 days. 

Bresident. —I want you to send me the details with regard to the system 
in vogue in the Punjab. Now that you have an able officer who has got 
ex^ierienoe of foreign coBBtries I want to know whether there is correct 
drying in existence. That is an important point. 

Mai Bahadur. —Very well. 

Presidmt .—Last time the Dfipartment of Agriculture gave us to under¬ 
stand that in Gurdaspur district the mulberry was propagated either from 
seedlings .grown in nurseries or from cuttings. It was stated that about 
2,000 trees could be grown in an acre of land. Is it bush mulberry? 

Bai Bahadur, —Very likely tree mulberry. 

Presideni.~~2,000 trees in an acre of land? 

Mai Bahadur .—My figure cajne to 192. I will let you know the exact 
figures later. 

President. —Most of the races that you grow are cross-breeds. 

Mai Bn/toditr.—Yes. 

President.-^Are there any pure races which you are rearing? 

Bai Bahadur. —We are encouraging crosses. 

President, —I do not find that mentioned here. 

Bai Bahadur. —We get these things from outside and they arc not very 
reliable. 

President .—That means you are getting all cross-breeds? 

Bai Bahadur,~~-Yes, mostly. 

President .—’You are experimenting only with regard to the production 
hybrids. 

Bai Bahadur.—Yes. Wo have been trying to produce pure races, but 
we have not succeeded. 

President.—The figure of Rs. 2 (given in reply to question 2) is per 
ounce of seed. Will that be reduced? 

Bai Ba/iadur.—lOertainly that will be reduced. We are working to bring 
that down to one rupee with local producition. 

President .—In the reply to the next question you have given the 
prices of cocoons per lb. which it is rather difficult to believe. They are 
getting to-day 12 annas per lb. of cocoons. 

Bai Bahadur.—Yes. Last year also they got very good prices. 

President. —Is this the actual price realised? 

Bai Bahadur .—We are not able to get even at that price either because 
people have started reeling on their own or for some other reason. La,st 
year it was Rs. 53 and this year it is Rs. 60. 

President .—You have said that the cost of seed is Rs. 2 per ounce. 
What about the cost of labour? 

Bai Bahadur .—Labour to them is nothing. 

President. —It means something when you are going to value it. But 
we will leave that aside. 

Bai Bahadur,— I shall give you my own cost which is rather high. 

President. —Let us take the cost of food. The cost of food will be 
8 annas. 

Bai Bahadur .—Yes. 

President. —What about the cost of appliances? 

Bai Bahadur.—I have stated somewhere that it is practically negligible. 
They use branches of trees and other things which they cut off. The only 
thing that costs them is baskets. Nothing else costs them anything. In 
villages nobody spends any money on branches to make machhans. 

President.—Yihat about chandrikes for the worms to spin their cocoons? 
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Bai Bahadur .— It ia not used in the Punjab. We nae small loose bundles 
of wheat straw instead. 

Bresident. —What about trays? 

Bai Bahadur, —Trays are baskets. Sometimes these also are made of 
smaller branches. 

President. —Is there any other expenditure? 

Bai Bahadur. —If on© does not employ extra labour, ho has not got 
to spend anything. 

president, —Lot uS take 8 annas extra given by the other majx and make 
it Rs. 3. That is for 60 lbs. 

Bai Bahadur. —It comes to i anna per lb. 

President. —He is getting 12 annas. He ought to be a rich man. If 
you are to develop the industry it would be a profit making concern. 

Bai Bahadur, —If a man makes Rs. 200 per annum, it means a lot to 
the agriculturist. 

President, —This is a price which I have never seen in the rest ef India. 

Bai Bahadur, —You heard the other day the actual figures from the 
man who reared. 

President. —It means that he gets about 11 annas per lb. 

Bai Bahadur. —Provided ho does everything himself. 

President, I am now taking the market value, I will come to the 
reeling stage later. As far as the cost of cocoons is concerned there is a 
market. You say that it is very difficult to got cocoons at 12 annas a lb, 

Bai Bahadur, —We havp worked the reelingfactory on our own. 

President. —The main reason for this is that the quantity marketable 
is very small. 

Bai Bahadur. —The demand has been created which is bigger than the 
supply. 

Mr. .dnklesaria.—In reply to question 26 you say that the price of 
silk cocoons is Rs. 60 per maund (dry). It means Rs. 60 for three green 
maunds of cocoons or 4 annas per Ih. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —If you take the average it comejs to 10 annas; therefore ho 
hardly gets As. 3-6 per lb. green. You have got 12 annas as tlio maximmn 
and 7 annas minimum and I am taking roughly 10 annas as the average 
of dry. That means As. 3-6 green. 

Bai Bahadur. —He spends only J or one anna. 

President. —So he gets only As. 2-6 per lb, green, i.e., As. 7-6 dry. The 
ambiguity is arising becau.so you have not put in down as dry. It moans 
maximum and minimum prices for dry cocoons per pound? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —From 800 lbs. green cocoons you get 25 lbs. silk. That 
means from 12 lbs. of green cocoon you will make one itound of silk, 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —You say in answer to question 27 that 360 cocoons wcigli a 
pound. I do not understand how you get 1,440 cocoons. That is again 
on tho dry basis? 

Bai Bahadur, —It should be 360x3 and then multiplied by four. 

President. —360 multiplied by four? 

Bai Bahadur. —And also multiplied by 3. 

President. —I will take question 29; there you give me tho cost of 
reeling. It you take first oharka silk you say the works oxpenditura 
is Rs. 4-14. 

Bui Bahadur. —Yes. 
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Frcsident. —I don’t quite follow this “ cost of equipment 

Itai Bahadur. —That would include a wooden reel basin. 

Vresident, —The first item is cost of cocoons 4 lbs. Rs. 3. I want to 
understand what this Rs, 3 means. '#ake the other item: cost of labour 
Rs. 1-4 for reeling, 6 annas for turning. Do you pay as much as Rs. 1-4 
for reeling f 

liai Bahadur. —Rs. 3 represent the cost of 4 lbs. of cocoons (dty) at As. 12 
per pound—Rs, 1-4 is the cost of labour for 2 days to reel our basic quantity 
of 4 lbs. 

President. —Cost of power is 4 annas. What about Water and soap? 

liai Bahadur. —That is nil. 

President. —1 am afraidi it costs something. Soap is aboslutely necessary 
because you have to dogum (p. 155 of the old report). 

liai Bahadur. —It costs nothing in actual practice on water. Soap is 
not used here. 

President. —'Labour charges is given as 12 annas in the previous enquiry 
and yours is Rs. 1-10. 

liai Bahadur. —Our Rs. 1-10 is for two days or As. 13 per day. 

President. —You can give me the details of these things as 1 want to 
compare those with what was given on the last occasion. There was an 
item miscellaneous—2 annas. That is not given here. If you look on 
that very page you will see the output is li lbs, and here it is workdd 
on the basis of 1 pound. 

liai Bahadur. —I have not the previous details given by the Agricultural 
Department now before me. I will give comparative figures later. 

President. —You have not shown deduction on account of waste. Can 
you kindly work it out on the same basis as worked on page 155 of the 
last report and send it on to us? 

liai Bahadur. —Very well. It will now be worked out. 

President. —As regards the Mysore Domestic Basin, when did you intro¬ 
duce it here? 

liai Bahadur. —Thvo years ago. 

President. —Are you able to get more silk? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes, we get more. 

President. —Look at the cost per pound. In both cases it is practically 
the same. 

liai Bahadur. —In the beginning the turnout was jjractically the same 
but as the people are getting to learn its use better, better production is 
being secured. 

President. —It is not beneficial because it costs the same in producing 
a pound of silk. You have given exactly the same cost. 

liai Bahadur. —But now the cost is decreasing and Mysore basin is 
easier to work. 

President. —Mysore Domestic Basin’s cost was given to us five years 
ago and they were definitely lower. 

liai Bahadur. —As in the case of all now machines our costs in the 
beginning are about the same, but as people are getting to know how to 
work, things aro improving. 

President. —The statement given by you does not make me believe that 
it is more profitable to work than chavka. You require the same number 
of cocoons, your charges remain practically the same. 

Mai Bahadur. —But the quality of yarn is better which fetches a better 
value and the production is on the way to increase. 

President.—^Vihat is the percentage of waste out of Mysore Domestic 
basins ? 

yoL. II 


35 
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Itai Bahadur. —Tho wastage is the same, but in chaikha the w'astiige 
may in some cases be liigher. 

President.—Can you get better price lor the silk produced Give us 
a little more detail about this. What aliout your hluture. 'I'he filature yvui 
have is only a demonstration plant. It has got only 5 basins and the cost 
i.s based on that? 

Mai Bahadwr. —Yes. 

President. —You have got two additional items—repairs and maintenance 
and supervision atid management, and also other expenses. I think you 
might give us similar statement with regard to filature also. 

' .llai Bahadur. —The information has lieen included in the statemont 
alioady given. There is no expenditure on supervision and managmuent 
in the case of charka. 

President. —How did you arrive at this profit of 10 to 12 per cent.? 

Bai Bahadur. —We have arrived at our figures ou actual working, Tho 
profit may be higher. 

President. —Let us examine the working of it. Your works coat accord¬ 
ing to you is its. 4-1-9? 

liai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —I want to know the cost of working 60 ba.sins because this 
cost is based on 60 basins. 

Uai Bahadur. —We have not got a unit of 60 basins. In the case of .a 
higher unit of 60 the overhead chargCK will go Uji and hence tho profit 
will go down. 

President. —Let us take your present iirice. Last year it was Us. Ill 
and this year Rs. 11 per sccr. That is for filature silk. What is the price 
for charka silk? 

llai Bahadur. —Re. 1 less per lb. 

Pre.ndent. —For domestic basin silk also it will be the .same? 

Bai Bahadur. —About the same, but slightly better. 

President. —That means you are getting about Re. 5-8 per pound. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes, 

President. —How docs your silk compare with the eilk which competes 
with you in tho market? 

Rni Bahadur. —We got a premium of one rupee last year. 

President. —How do you account for it? 

Bai Bahadur. —People say this silk is better, and possibly also because 
w'c are in tlio Amritsar market and can take better advantage of tho 
market conditions. 

President. —Our infoi'miatioB its that tho “ Ixitus ” brand of Kashmir 
is the best silk that is produced iu India. 

Bai Bahadur. —We got imo rupee more than Lotus for our silk from a 
man who used to buy Kashmir silk previously because he said he found our 
silk better on actual working. 

President. —Perhaps tho winding quality was better? 

Eai Bahadur. —Probably. 

President. —How much silk are you getting per basin per day? 

Bai Bahadur.—5 lbs. por day. 

President. —That means one pound per b.asin per day of 9 hours? 

Bui Bahadur.—Yes. 

President. —WRat Ucuiors do you produce? 

Itai Bahadur.—401 if, and 90/110. 

President.—That is very coarse, and you are paying Rs. 1-4 per rceler. 
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Hat Bahadiir.-~-Jt is coarse and we are- paying Ra. 1-4 for two days. Wo 
have not got the same kind of skilled labour as they have got in Kashmir 
and Mysore, That is why we pay more. 

President. —^You are paying double the wages. The Mysore charges are 
8 or 9 annas. If you look at page 153 of the last report you will notice 
that at that time you were paying 12 annas per day including the wage 
of a reeler and turner as against Bs. 1-10 you are pa,>iiig to-day. If you got 
better men you could turn out 2 lbs. We were told that production of 
28/32 deniers for 9 hours would be li lbs. but over that it would he 
2 pounds. 

Itai Bahadur :-—Our figures are for two days production. 

President. —Even with 13/16 denier they are able to got 11 Ihs. The 
filature has been in exi.stence for some time, 

Itai Bahadur. —Our filature is quite new. We are just beginning. 

President. —On what did your Government base their figures on the 
last occasion ? 

Bai Bahaditr. —I do not know. They may hove given some figures based 
on laboratory test. 

President. —Look at the costs—Repairs and maintenance. The Director 
of Agriculture gave cost of water and soap as 2 annas, repairs and main¬ 
tenance—1 anna, and other expenses—^2 annas. I am taking charka silk 
(evidence Vol. p. 242). 

Bai Bahadur.—1 will look into their figures, I have not them with 
mo here. 

President. —You say you are contemplating encouragement of private 
persons to take up grainage work. How far have you progressed in that 
direction ? 

Bai Bahadur. —We have boujdit some equipment to give to those people 
and we are going to have aided grainages go that they may produce cocoons 
for seed purposes and also provide ua with enough cocoons to feed our 
factory. 

President. —How many months are you working during the year? 

Bai Bahadur. —Five months last year in the factory. 

President. —Are you thinking of extending your factory.!’ 

Bai Bahadur. —At the present moment what 1 want to do is to work 
it for 12 months as against 5 months. With a view to do that I am going 
to have aided rearers to whom I shall supply free seed, free leaves and free 
advice and buy fronj them. 

President. —Are conditions similar in the Punjab to those iti Kuslunir 
with regard to frost? I was told that in Kashmir you cannot run your 
factory for 3(X) days. 

Bai Bahadur. —Wo can wo|'k here all the year round. 

President. —This is the staff which you have got at present in the 
Government Filature at Amritsar (in answer to question 34), 

Bai Bahadur, —Yes. 

President. —Now this goes under supervision. 

Bai Bahrxdur. —Yes. 

President. —The reeler and the turner will go in the cost of labour and 
the rest go under supervi.sion. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Pre.'sident. —In answer to question 35, you say that the present rate of 
daily wage is 12 annas in the filature, whereas you have given me Ils. 1-12 
for chai'ko ns against 10 annas. 

Bai Bahadur. —The charkha figure is for two days. 

35 A 
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President .—In answer to question 36, you state that the cost of machinery 
installed is Bs. 5,846, 

Itai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President .—What is the price per basin? 

liai Bahadur .—This is the whole cost. Wo have got 6 basins and twisting 
plant. 

President .—I want to know whether the basin is local or imported? 

Mai Bahadur .—It is M.vsore basin. 

President .—la it domestic basin? 
liai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President .—Then it should not cost high. Please give me details. 


Es. 

Itai Bahadur — 

Price of 5 basins.600 

llewinding mUchino . . . . . . . ) 

30 bobbins.j 900 

Twisting plant ........ 4,034 

Skeining machine.605 

Motor. 400 

Boiler . ' . . . . . , . . 375 

Shafting, etc. 259 


President .—In answer to question 39 you say that the working capital 
required is lbs. 6,(X)0 for a ftliiture of 6 basins. 

liai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President .—That is rather on the high side. 

Mai Bahadur .—That would be if we work up for the whole year and buy 
cocoons and keep them on hand. In the case of multivollines we can buy 
and sell. In the case of uuivoltines «’e have to buy once a year and keep 
them. 

President .—We only allow interest on such capital as remains locked up, 

Mai Bahadur .—Here even in the case of commercial concerns we budget 
in the normal way something on the expenditure side and something on 
the receipt side. In the case of the weaving factory at Shahdara wo had 
working capital which wo could rotate, but the Auditor General gave the 
ruling that we should not. The Audit Department said that I should not 
keep any cash on hand. Whatever money is realised by the sale of cloth 
is credited into treasury and whatever money is required to purchase 
yarn, etc., is separately budgeted for. 

President .—You get interest on one side and/ pay interest on the other. 
Y'ou spent Rs. 3 lakhs in buying yarns and realise Rs. 2 lakhs by way of 
sale of silk. One is earning interest and on the other you aro paying 
interest, 

Mai Bahadur .—In our actual account what we do is this. Supposing 
I have two lakhs, I keep it for yarn and o'ther sundries. I pay interest 
on Rs. 2 lakhs. Whatever I am realising from the sale of cloth goes straight 
to the treasury and I get nothing. 

President .—In business accounting they would be able to got something. 

liai Bahadur .—The proper thing to do is to have Rs. 1,50,000 and keep 
it rotating. 

President.—’When did you instal the throwing plant? 

Mai Bahadur ,—About two years ago. 
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Jtni liah/iiiur,- —Yes. 

Vrendent,—\i is still confined to twi-stinf; silk from the filature. 

Bai Bahadur, —Yes. I find the demand is for doubling plant. I am 
getting a doubling plant from Mysore. In fact I placed an order with 
Mysore about two years ago. I do not know why they have not supplied 
it yet. 

President. —In answer to question 41, you have given the cost of twist¬ 
ing, winding and boiling off as Rs. 1-2 per seer. That means 9 annas per 
pound. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —This includes all charges? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 42, you say the Sericulture Expert 
ha.s devised an improved charkha. Do you mean domestic basin iharkha? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —You say: “Be-reeling on the lines and with the apparatus 
a.j employed in foreign countries is not practised in the Punjab. Re-reel' 
ing in the Punjab is done in a crude manner ”. This is re-reeling for 
charkha silk. Filature silk does not require re-reeling. 

Bai Bahadur. —Tliat what is re-reeled is charkha silk. 

President. —Your filature silk is practically equal to the charkha silk? 

Bai Bahadur. —No. 

President. —Therefore it would require re-reeling. 

Bai RaAadur.—No. 

President. —But when you give me the cost, I want you to include that. 
In the next page you give me the charge for re-reeling which is 3 annas per 
pound which is the price which the Tariff Board allowed on the last occa¬ 
sion for charkha. If you look at paragraph 176, we have allowed 3 annas 
per pound as re-reeling charge which is exactly what you have given here. 

Bai Bahadur. —That is actually what is costing on hand-charkhas. 

President. —I want to know about the domestic basin. 

Bai Bahadur. —Domestic basin silk does not require re-reeling ordinarily. 

President. —When you say 7 to 8 per cent, of the Indian silk is re-reeled 
in the Punjab, you mean only silk produced out of charkha. 

Bai Bahadur. —We refer to charkha and inferior silk here and not to 
filature silk. 

President. —You mean the Indian silk is Punjab silk? 

Bai Bahadur. —We are getting silk from Kashmir, Bengal and Mysore. 
Taking the whole lot, we have from 7 to 8 per cent. 

President. —That moans Kashmir silk requires to be re-reeled. 

Bai Bahadur. —Not the superior one. 

President. —We were told that Kashmir silk is not produced out of 
charkha. 

Bai Bahadur. —In the districts adjoining the Punjab, they do. Kashmiris 
are wot allowed to sell cocoons. Still sometimes they surreptitiously sell. 
We can get seed from them also. 

President. —That is an interesting point. Your answer to question 47; 
you have not given us the quantity of silk waste produced. We w>ant to 
know the percentage. 

Bai Bahadur. —25 per cent, of the quantity of dry cocoon in the case 
of charkha is the wastage. 

President. —Out of 12 lbs. of green cocoons, you get one pound of silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —25 per cent, silk and 26 per cent, waste. 

President. —That means 50 per cent, waste. 
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Rai BahachiT .—Yos, 50 per cent, of the total woigVit of dry cocoons. 

Fresirfer(.f.-*-With regard to the railway freight, have you got any coiU' 
plaints to make, "the object of putting this question is to find out wlu'ther 
there is any preference shown to imported silk. 

Rai Bahadur .—I cannot tell you specially with regard to silk. I find 
the policy of the Railway Board generally is to allow from the port to an 
interior town a concessional rate of freight, whereas for the movement of 
the same commodity between two interior stations, they would charge a 
much higher rate. Prom Karachi to Lahore the distance is about 1,000 
miles and supposing on finished goods from Karachi to Lahore it is Rs. 5 
on half the distance between twm interior towns, we would pr<ibably pay 
more. 

I'residunt .—That is quite all right. Are these rates similar for both 
imported and Indian? 

Rai Bahadur .—Yes. From the port it is. 

Rresident .—Are you importing Chinese silk? 

Rai Bahadur. —Only for embroidery purposes. It doesn’t affect us very 
much. 

Rresident. .-If you look at your answer to question 53, countries from 

wliicli imported, are these the values or the quantities? 

Rai Bahadur. —-Quantities. 

President. —2 lakhs of pounds of Japanese goods are imported? Are these 
silk yarns? 

Rai Bahadur .—Yos. 

President. —Ls it spun silk? 

Itai Bahadur. —Raw silk. 

President. —What about China? That mu.st he raw silk. 

Bat Bahadur .—Yes, From China and other places we generally get 
real silk for embroidery purposes. 

President .—la silk yarn coming Iren- China? 

Bat Bahadur. —Yes through Mandalay. 

President .—Spun silk is not produced in Oiiiia. 1 don’t think spun 
silk is coming. Tell me what the silk is. 

Bai Bahadur .—This is generally raw silk. 

President .—China is raw silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President .—^From Japan it goes to China. 

Bai Bahadur .—Yos. From Japan it comes to China and then from 
China to Mandalay and from there to India, 

President.—1 want you just to ascertain. 

Bai Bahadur .—^The trader from Amritsar told me that this is so. 

President.—'We were told the other day that as far as Mandalay is 
concerned, raw silk or silk goods come into British India witliout paying 
any duty, 

Bai Bahadur .— That is what is my information too. 

President .—Is fhat due to the fact that there is an agreement with 
Burma on the subject. 

Bai Bahadur.—T'ha.t 1 couldn’t tell you. The general impression is that 
.it is coming to Amritsar market without paying any duty. That is why 
they are able to sell cheaper. 

President.—The position with regard to Yarkand silk is also similar. 

Bai Bahadur.—Yea. but we didn’t get any last year. 

President. —That was due to Russian demand. 
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Ittii hiihiulur. —Possibly. 

I‘rc.ni).cfit .— If tlioro was more production, it would come, 
iiV/i Itahndur. -I’ossibly. 

rresident. - 'X:\vi dangei- from' Mandalay and Yarkand is definitely greater 
for the iirotected industry. 

Hai liahadur. —Yes. Protection is luore or less nullified by the cheaper 
products coming through those two routes. 

rrendi’iit .—You used to get a very big quantity in 19!lil-3t and 1934-1)5. 
Itiii liahadur. —Yes. 

Pj fi.s't,/cnt. -Is tliis spun silk or real silk? 

Jiai liah<Idur.—Mostly raw silk. 

Prr.iidcikt .—Could you ju.st give me details about thi.s .also? A.s quite 
a lot is coming iii tlirougli these two routes, wo want to know the qualities 
of silk that are coming. 

.Ilui liahadur. —Very well. 

Prc.ddi nt.-- \n the no.Kt page you have given us the f.o.b. price,? per lb. 
liai liahadur. —Yes. 

I'rc.'iidint .—Wliat do you mean by “Lari”? 

Ua.i liahadur. —A trade name, of the particular quality. 

I’rrsidciit. —Jjook at tlie prices given b 3 ' you. The Mandalay silk is 
H.s, 3-13-9 |)or lb. whereas the Japanese price is Its. 2. 

Par liahadur. —The .lapancso silk must bo inferior. 

President. —There is a big diiferonce. Look at the Yarkand silk, 

Pai liahad.ur. —As I poitited out, the Japanese silk must be inferior. 
President. —Unless we know the kind of silk which is imported it will 
be, very difticult for us to say. 

Itai Jta/iudur.- -People, in the trade say that the silks coming from those 
sources are not good. Japanese silk is inferior and dirty. 

Pre.mlcni. Is the .silk coming from Yarkand and Mandalay twi,stcd silk. 
Hat liahadur. —Raw silk—not twisted, 

Mr. .lii/fi'csttriu.--You say that it is used as warp. 

Pai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Anhlcsaria. —Then it must be good silk. 

liai Bahadur.—Yos. Sonic of the Japanese silk that is coming is also 
used for warp. 

Mr. Anfcle.sario.—You .say that the Yarkand bilk is al.so used for warp. 
liai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Are you importing any large quantity of stqple fibre? 

Pai Bahadur. —Quite a lot, 

I’resulent.—That must be within the last two y«ar8. 

Pai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President.Since the specific duty on spun silk was imposed? 

Uwi Bahadur.—‘Yes. ft is ousting real silk and spun silk. For instance, 
on the warp they would have spun silk and on the weft staple fibre. It 
passes oft as real silk. Real silk means spun silk in general practice here. 

President.—In reply to question 56, you have given us the prices of 
Bilk.s from Japan, China and Italy ranging between Rs. 7-4 and Rs. 8 per 
seer. How can you get Japanese silk at Rs. 4 per lb. I do not follow. 

Put liahadur. —it is f.o.b. price—which moans without ijaymcnt of duty 
expenses, 

d‘resideiit.—It you are importing spun silk, the price cannot bo Rs. 4. 
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Rai Bahadur. —It is not spun silk. Theso are silks of inferior (junlity 
and are used entirely for embroidery purposes and are not suitable for 
weaving purposes. 

Prenidmt .—What silk is that? Is it dupion silk or waste silk? 

Rai Bahadur.~^lt is crude silk. 

Fresident. —And those figures arc for which year? 

Rai Bahadur. —Recent figures. 

President. —I am told that very little waste product silk is imported. 
If you give me the month or the year, I shall be able to check it. 

Rai Bahadur^ —Peopjlo in the trade told me about 3 or 4 months ago. 

President. —Somewhere about Juuo or July. 

Bai Bahadur. — Yea. 

President. —On the waste product the tariff value is Rs. 1-10. I think 
it must be mostly waste product silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes, 

President. —You cannot compare waste product silk with filature silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —Wo are not comiparing this. 

President, —The cost of production of filature silk is Rs, 4-1-9 and you 
are comparing it with the waste product silk. 

Bai Bahadur.—That is not what we are comparing with. The only silk 
that wo are purchasing is real (reeled) silk. 

President. —You say that the enquiries in the local market show that 
the quality of imported silk has deteriorated and at present the imported 
silk is used for embroidery purposes. Are this coarse kinds? 

Bai Bahadwr. —Yes. 

President. —When you say per seor of 80 tolas what do you mean exactly ? 

Bai Bahadur.—Per seer of 2 lbs. or 82 tolas per scor. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I suppose you are developing the silk industry in the 
Punjab. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are of course keeping yourself abreast of what is 
happening in Japan, the best seller of silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —In what way? 

President .—Do you keep yourself informed of the methods whiiih the 
Japanese have been employing for the development of the scricultural 
industry in their country? 

Bai Bahadur. —Through whatever literature is available wo keej) our¬ 
selves informed of what is happening there. 

President. —Have you sent anybody to study the Japanese methods? 

Rai Bahadur. —We have not reached the stage when we could do that. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—You keep yourself informed of what is happening in 
Mysore. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.— You are regularly corresponding with the Department 
of Sericulture in Mysore. 

Bai Bahadur. —'Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.— Do you benefit by the experiments they are making 
there ? 

PmI Ba.hadur.—Yea, generally so far as it concerns us. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say that the Yarkand silk is coming in duty free. 

Bai Bahadur.—Yea. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—TheTeiore jt must be gelling very, cheap. 
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Bai Bahadur. —Cheaper than the real silk that we produce here. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Why should it be selling very cheap in your place? 
Why has it stopped coming? 

Bai Bahadur. —-I do not know why, but we hear that the Russians are 
buying that silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. you made any enquiries? 

Bai Bahadur. —No, because we are not very much interested in that. 

Mr. .\nkle.'sarm.‘ —The rearer from the Punjab said that he was perfectly 
satisfied with his position as a rearer, I suppose he was not an exception. 
Arc all rearers satisfied with their present position? 

Bai Bahadur. —I think they are. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is that your opinion as Director of Industries? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it that your disadvantage with foreign competi¬ 
tors begins at the reeling stage. 

Bai Bahadur. —I should say even earlier because we have not yet fully 
developed the mulberry plantation side. There is a possibility that we can 
expand in that direction. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In spite of your want of development in mulberry culti¬ 
vation your price of cocoons is such that the rearer is perfectly satisfied 

and is prepared to carry on with his work at the jiresont rate of 

remuneration. 

Bai Bahadur .—Because our supply is not yet up to the demand. As the 
supply is below demand, he is getting a very good price. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Could not the demand he satisfied by outside sources? 

Bai Bahadur .—Could be, but” I should like my own men to profit from 
it. We want also to provide subsidiary occupation to the agriculturist. 

Mr. Anklesaria.~-1 am coming to that. If you say that there is more 

demand than supply, that is a position in which the reeler would be able 

to derive some benefit by imposing a reduction on rearing. You have 
said that on an investment of one anna the rearer gets 3} annas. Thus 
he makes a profit of 250 per cent. He can afford to submit to a reduction 
in his price if the buyer of the cocoons is businesslike enough to impose 
that reduction on him? 

Bai Bahadur. —He can do that? You must remember the market condi¬ 
tions are affected by imports from other places. 

Mr. AnMesaria.~~YQu have just now told mo that there is no import 
from Yarkand. 

Bai Bahadur .—That is so. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You do not like that your cocoons should be exported. 

Bai Bahadur .—I should like very much to do so provided we got better 
prices. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—The rearer is in a position to submit to a substantial 
reduction in his price. 

Bai Bahadur. —That would be possible if the reeling industry were in 
one hand only whereas the reelers are distributed all over the place, 
so that it pays the rearer to sell at that price and make a profit. 

Mr. Anklesaria ,—It is on account of the present arrangement of market¬ 
ing of cocoons that the rearer is able to maintain his present position. 

Bai Bahadur .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I take it from your answer to question 56 that you 
do not believe in the dumping by tho Japanese. 

Bai Bahadur. —No... 



Mr. Anllesiirui. —You boliovp that tho riuisoh why t>iii Iiulum silk dotis 
iiot sell in coniiietitiiMi with the Jiipanow! silk is that it is nut producefl in 
the forms in which the weaver requires it. 

Itai Bahadur.—There is need for improveinout in the form in which 
it is put on the market, 

Mr. Anklemria. —It it is put in tho proper form required by the weaver, 
it would compete succossfully with the Japanese. 

Itui Bahadur. —Yes. 

Mr. Av,klesaria. —In what forim do you require it to be put on the market!* 

Mai Bahudar. —There .should bo some conditioning house to sec that tho 
yarn produced is uniform in qualify. At present the yarn that is coming 
from outside is more uniform. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Have you tried M.vsorc silk? 

Bai Bahadur. — As a matter of fact Mysore silk does not come to the 
Punjab. It is possibly consumed in Southern India. It does not pay them 
to compoto here. The Mysore people arc finding it difficult to compote with 
the imported yarn. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say that tho imported yarn has deterioratid in 
quality. 

President. —The whole, basis is spun silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria; —The doproeiation of yen lias had a bad effect on prices. 

Bai Bahadur .—They can afford to sell cheaper. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Don’t you think that the depreciation of yon is a 
very old phenomenon .i* 

Hai Bahadur. —All the same we like to protect ourselves against it, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —My point is that the depreciation of yen began in llKil 
or 1935 and by this time the effect of depreciation should have worked t.nt 
and things ought to have adjusted themselves if not wholly at least 
substantially. 

Bai Bahadur. —That i.s true, but all the .same, tho same disadvantages 
from which we suffered still continue. On thi’ one side we have taken no 
stops against such depreciation. On the other side, the Government' of 
Japan have found now methods of helping their industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They are finding new methods of helping it. 

Bai Bahadur.—Once they find that some duty is imposed, they at once 
grant a rebate. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Why do you say in your answer to question 68 that 
tho Punjab silk is not affected by foreign competition? 

Bai Bahadur. —Only a small quantity of low quality embroidery silk is 
produced in the Punjab and is not affected by foreign competition. 

Mr. Anklesarm. —How is the compidition affected? It I put 20 lbs. of 
silk on the market, it has to compete' with tho foreign silk in the same 
way in which my silk would compete if I had placed iu the market 200 Ihs. 
of silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —It is only a small quantity that we produce and therefore 
we do not feel the competition. 

President. —The competition is of a different nature. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can yen explain why the Japanese superior silk does 
not come to the Punjab? 

Hai Bahadur. —The kind of woven goods iinxluced in the Punjab cainiot 
afford to consume the higher priced jai>anese yarn. The price at which 
it is put on the market doe.s not enable tho weaver to buy it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say at pre.sent tho sericultural industry is a lucra¬ 
tive subsidiary industry. 
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lldi Bahadur. —’Yes. 

Mr. Ankle.saria. —And there is no reason why it should not develop in 
future if your present Eniethoda of developing it are pursued. 

Bai Bahadur, —Yes, it should. 

Mr. .Anklemriti. —Among your present methods you would give chief 
place to the tariff protection at present in force P 

Bai Bahadnir, —That is important. 

Mr. Ankh.iaria. —Can you point out one country in the world in which 
there are tariff duties on raw silk? 

Bai Bahadur.—Hha iwint is this that other countries are so far aheadi 
of US that they require no help. We are not yet so far advanced. 

Mr. Ankhsaria. —Can you name an.y country which had put protective 
tariffs in the heginning of the industry in that country? 

Bai Bahadur. —1 could not name, but protection exists in some form 
6ver.ywhere, e.y., subsidies, all kinds of bounties aud so on. 

ilfr. AnkliMuria. —You say your experience of one and a half years of 
production has been very encouraging and you have surmounted the diffi¬ 
culties of the preliminary stage in the Punjab. 

Jiai Bahadur. —To a certain extent we have done something encouraging. 

Mr. AnklKKuria. —take it there is nothing to prevent you from main¬ 
taining the progress you have made? 

' Bai Bahadur. —So long as there is protection, no. 

Mr. Ankle,sarifi ..—You want the revenue portion of the protixjtive tariff 
to be distributed among the silk producing provinces'? 

Bai Bahiulur .—Yc-s. One thing 1 would like to make clear and that 
is that silk producing province.s means provinec.s which are already produc¬ 
ing and are suited for producing. 

Mr. Anldesaria .—Can you suggest any other province which is capable 
of developing the sericultnral iudnstiy but where there is uo sericultural 
industry iii existence P 

Bai Bahadur .—Take my own province of the Punjab. When the Govern¬ 
ment of India started distributing Rs. 1 lakh they refused to come to the 
assistance of the Punjab industry because they said the seiieultural industry 
in the Punjab was dead, and said that they would help only those provinces 
whore the industry was existing so that it might not die. 

Mr. Anklemria.—Yoa were talking of artificial silk having lessened the 
demand for real silk. Would you suggest some law which would protect 
the buyer of silk goods from lieing cheated by one class of goods being 
palmed off for the other? 

Bai Bahadur.—I have suggested legislation to put marks on the fabric 
to show how much real .silk and how much mixture there is in it, so that 
the buyer will know what ho is buying. In the Punjab market things 
made out of spun silk warp and staple fibre weft are passed off to the 
consumer as real silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You have suggested legislation for safeguarding the 
consumer ? 

Bai Bahadur ,—Yes. 

President .—We were told in Mysore that it was essential to feed the 
worms in the initial stage with young tender loaves .and that it was 
necessary to maintain a certain proportion of bush mulberry. 

Bai Bahadur .—Tender leaves from trees too are good enough to feed 
worms in the early stage. 

President .—Therefore it would not be correct to say that bush mulberry 
will be essential to feed all kinds of worms? 

Bai Bahadur.—yiot necessary. 
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President, —What were the causes that made the industry die in 
the Punjab? 

Pat Bahadur, —It refers to another department and I would not like 
to make any remark. When it came to me the Agricultural Department 
said it was dead and let it die. It depends upon tlie amount of interc.st 
Government take in thg development of industry. 

President. —May I say in short that the industry was neglected? ' What 
I want to know is whether there was ansdhing in the industry that had 
this effect ? 

Pai Bahadur. —It was want of attention on the part of Government. 

President. —You say the cost of production is Rs. 4-1-9 for one pound 
of silk made in a filature whereas you are able to realise Rs. 5-8. That 
means you are making a profit of Rs. 1-8 per lb. 

Pai Bahadur. —Yes. Last year we got a very good price. This year 
we do not know what is going to happen because Kashmir has spoilt the 
market. 

President.~rl have calculated 1 lb. of waste to a pound of silk. Would 
that be correct? You say 25 lbs. of silk and 26 lbs. waste. Take 100 lbs, 
of cocoon that gives 25 lbs. of silk and 25 lbs. of waste. That means one 
pound of silk and one pound of waste out of one lb. of cocoons. 

Pai Bahadur. —It will be one lb. silk and one lb. waste from 4 lbs. of 
ooooons. 

President. —What is the recent price that you have realised for filature 
silk ? 

Pai Bahadur .—Since Kashmir dropped their prices wo have stopped 
selling. 

President. —It may interest you to know that I told Mr. Peychaud who 
appeared before the Tariff Board on behalf of the Kashmir Government 
that they have sold silk, which is supposed to he the best silk produced in 
India and compares favourably with Japanese filature silk, at a ridiculously 
low price without any reason. They are selling at a rate which is below 
the present prevailing rate for Japanese filature silk, and they have put on 
the market 70,000 lbs. of silk at that rate, 

Pai Bahadur. —It all depends upon the sales organisation. 

President .—^Will you just give me an idea with regard to this Rs. 10,000 
grant? You are a member of the Sericultural Committee from tlio very 
beginning? 

Pai Bahadur.^Yes. 

President. —I was told that there was some difficulty in getting a grant 
for the Punjab. 

Pai Bahadur. —Yes. The view taken by the Government of India in 
our case was that ttiey wanted to spend money on the production of 
disease free seed in the provinces in which the industry existed on a 
large scale and not in provinces where the industry was practically dying. 
In 1936 wo raised the point again but they did not listen to us. Last 
year I again raised the point in the Industries Conference and I found 
the Members of the Sericultural Committee more helpful and reasonable 
and I got Rs. 10,000. 

President .—What is the position with regard to Bombay? 

Pai Bahadurt —I think they did not get anything. 

President .—^Is there any difficulty about Kashmir or other Indian State 
in getting the grant? 

Bai Bahadur .—^They could get money for carrying on research. In fact 
if I may say so Kashmir put me out of the way. 
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President. —Now I will take up the question of the handloom weaving 
industry. 

Bai Bahadur. —^Juat one point not dealt with so far. I have not 
mentioned in my report that so far as the protective duties are concerned, 
at present in the tariff schedule silk and twisted silk go together whereas 
we find that by putting these two togeher we are keeping people in his 
country out of starting the twisting and doubling industry. 

President.- —You mean the duty being equal? 

Bai Bahadur.- —Yes. Bather than import raw silk they get twisted silk 
in warp form, as it ultimately comes to them cheaper. 

President.^! understand there is a difference in the price of raw silk 
and silk yarn coming from Japan of Rs. 1-1-2 per pound the duty being 
the same, and in the market it will sell at about Rs. 1-2 higher than the 
price of raw silk. Your cost of production is 10 annas per lb. so you 
are very well off. 

Bai Bahadur. —My cost of production is not As. 10 per lb. If I could 
get raw silk from Japan at Rs. 6 and twisted silk at Bs. 6-4, it will 
never pay me to twist here. 

President. —It is not Bs. 5-4. Look at your reply to question 41. The 
difference between the c.i.f. price of raw silk and twisted silk is Bs. 1-2. 

Bai Bahadur. —True, but prices vary according to quality of yarn. This 
is our cost so far as coarser denier is concerned. If we had finer denjer 
probably our cost will be much more. We have given you figures of what 
wo have actually produced. 

President. —It may interest you to know that whilst the Tariff Board 
was in Bangalore we requested two prominent throwsters, to submit their 
cost of producing a pound of twisted silk. They were Mr. Naik and Mr. 
Silva. So far none of them have supplied to us the cost of production 
of one pound of organzine silk and unless they do so 1 am not in a position 
to assess the duty. 

Bai Bahadur. —What 1 moan to say is that on my putting a slightly higher 
duty on twisted silk you will make its price a little higher, and enable 
the local product to compete. 

President.—You know how the Tariff Board arrives at the protective 
duties. They take the fair selling price, then they take the c.i.f. price 
for imported silk and the difference between the two is the duty. I know 
the price of the imported material but I do not know the cost of producing 
1 lb. of silk in India. Unless I got the fair selling price I cannot assess 
the duty. 

Bai Bahadur. —You can get more authoritative figures from Mysore. We 
have not yet taken up twisting as an industry by itself. 

President. —I have not got it, whereas your figures are low, and accord¬ 
ing to you you are producing coarser denier. But my information is that 
for finer deniors the cost is somewhere about Rs. 1-8 per ib. 

Bai Bahadur. —But at the same time Government will gain by putting 
a higher duty and we will get indirect advantage by the duty being higher. 

President. —^You were Director of Industries in 1933 and you also 
submitted to the Board on the last occasion replies to the handloonu 
questionnaire. Take the first question; number of people engaged in the 
industry. The number of weavers have decreased I find from 3,000 to 2,000. 
Can you explain how this occurred? Spun silk also would be silk weaving. 

Bai Bahadur. —We have dealt with real silk separately from spun silk. 

President. —Do I understand that your original figure of 3,000 was on 
pure silk alone? 

2((ii Bahadur .—Yes. 
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President, —I asked this question because we understood tliat it included 
spun silk, 

liai liahaduT.—You. will find that the num&«> of spun sifk weavers has 
increased from 4,000 to 6,000. In the case of raw silk it has gone down 
from 3,000 to 2,000. 

Prenident, —Bo that is compensated. 

Eai Bahadur .—Yes. 

President. —In answer to question 2 you have given me various kinds of 
Bilk and their prices. It is used in a large quantity. 

liai Bahadur. —Yes. Silk from Kashmir is consumed most. 

Presideaf—Kashmir silk is only raw silk and it 1ms got tO' bo twisted. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. The weavers generally use raw silk in' the weft 
and twisted silk in the warp. All the bigger factories have got their own 
arrangements for providing twisted warp. 

President.—They haver' 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 1 have stated so in ray replies. 

President. —I suppose the popularity of the staple fibre is because of 
its low price, 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. Combined with the silk feci and shine. 

President. —It cannot last, because people have now found it. 

jBat Bahadur. —It is the view of the dealers. They say that people will 
use it and find that it would not last longer. 

President. —Which is the denier wldch is used mostly? 

Bai Bahadur.—20/2, ,30/2, 30s, 40s, 60/2, 80/2, 100/2. 

President. —Which is mostly used? 

Bai Bahadur.' —Wc have not got the quantities consumed of each quality. 

President. —Is Mikka brand coming? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. We have got figures for 17th June, 1038. 

President. —You say Amritsar factories use organzinc silk in the warp. 
Is that imported .silk ? 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Most of the imports would be spun silk and silk yarn rather 
raw silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. Mostly spun silk. 

President. —What is your experience with regard to the percentage of 
loss in deguraming as compare<l with the imported silk? 

.Bai Bahadur. —The difference in loss in degumming Indian and imported 
silks is not very marked. Amritsar factories use both framed and degummed 
silk. 

President. —You say the main problem of the weaver is the marketing 
of the finished goods and he needs some help in designing. I want to know 
what arrangements have been made to help the weaver in this direction. 

Bai Bahadur. —So far as Government is concerned, we have not yet 
done much in the matter of marketing of silk goods. We are doing some¬ 
thing for cotton and something for wool, but nothing for silk. 

President. —What sort of organisation have you in mind? 

Bai Bahadur. —Something on the same lines as w© have for cotton. 
What wo arc doing is this. I have got one Central Organisation at Amritsar, 
w'here wc have collected various kinds of cotton fabrics as are consumed 
in the Punjab markets. We have analysed them to ascertain which of 
them we can produce economically and what changes in the de.sign.s we enn 
make with a view to get better wages and continuous work for our weavers. 
We have also a Sales Organisation. We have 4 or 5 sales agents. Goods, 
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ficcording to designs given by the Marketing Officer, are produced at prices 
which aro previously fixed. The agents .supply the money and yarn, colours, 
etc. We have our own ma.ster weavers to get gtmds produced according 
to sample under their .supervision, fn the result the weaver gets better 
wages and learns how to produce according to stondard design. The sales 
agents have got the advantage of having things produced according to 
specifications under the supervision of expert weavers. We have branch 
depots at 3 other places. 

I'lesident.-^Do you want a similar grant as that given by the Govern- 
niont of India for th»5 handloom industry based on the same calculation? 

liai Bahadur. —Yes. 

Fre-iident. —Out of all qualities, shirting cloth is meeting with severe 
competition. 

Itai Bahadur. —Ye.s. 

rresident. —Is that from the imported gooite? 

Hai Bahadur. —From other countries as well as from Indian mills, 

BrnHidtint .—Japan principally? 

Kai Bahadur. —Yes, out of foreign countries. 

I'ru.riderit .—Is that spun silk cloth? 

Bai Bahadur. —Generally spun silk. Even mixture is passed off as 
real silk. 

I’residerd ,—You say that the varieties and designs produced in Multan 
stand in a class by themselves and do not .suffer foreign competition. 
What sort of designs? 

Itai Bahadur.-^They produeo particular things which sell on their side 
and on the transborder and are not produced anywhere else. 

J’resident .—Are they getting good price? 

Itai Bahadur .—Yes. 

Fresident .—What are the qualities? 

Itai Bahadur .—Mushadi lungi, Daryai, Susi and tasila. 

rmsident .—Aro silk handkerchiefs being produced? 

Eai. Bahadur. —Not much is produced in the Punjab, but you might 
have soen .something coming from Quetta, 

Fresidmt. —‘It is interesting, I would rather like to have your opinion. 
The Tariff Board has been asked to examine the duty at present in existence 
ou silk handkerchiefs. At present tile duty is assessed under item 49 of 
the, Indian Customs Tariff Act as 50 per cent, ad valorem without any 
spooifie duty, while the cloth from which these handkerchiefs are made are 
assessed at a duty of 60 per cent, ad valorem plan Hs, 1-8 ixu- lb. under 
item 48, Thus there is an inequality with regard to the duty on the 
finished article. The Board is investigating that question and I would like 
you to send a note on the subject as to what the views of the manufacturers 
in the Punjab. I don’t think you are in a position to tell the Board to-day 
what is the position. 

Bai Bahadur, —I shall supply the required information. 

President. -You have given the percentage of raw material used in the 
three illustrations you have given. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. But they do not relate to handkorchiefs, Hand^ 
kerchief industry at Multan which flourished at one time, is practically 
dead now. 

President.—i want to know tho percentage of silk in the handkerchiefs; 
If you see your reply to question 71, you have given me two samples. One 
is lungi and another is Daryai in both of which there is approximatedy 50 
per eent, raw silk. That was the figure adopted by tho Tariff Board on 
tho last occasion when they wanted to impose a compensating duty. I 
want to know what will be the proportion in handkerchiefs. 
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Mai Bahadur. —I will giTe you that information later. 

President. —I find there is a heavy fall in the price of imported goods 
since 1934. In answer to question 8, yon have given tho prices for 1938 
as compared with 1934, 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President. —Prices show a drop of 60 per cent, 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes. Because of Japanese manipulations and because 
of the change in raw materials used. 

President. —The prices of imported (frticle during tho last 4 years have 
dropped by about 60 per cent. 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes, It may be mentioned that some of the things 
which are not real silk are passed off as silk. All these factors bring down 
the price. 

President. —Is tho reduction in price due to the change of material used 
for producing these qualities? 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes. Generally the quality varies. 

President. —Though tho dimensions of Hari Chall satin-cotton and silk 
are tho same, the price has dropped from its. 1-7 to 10 annas a yard. 

Mai Bahadur.- —Tho hari chall quality which they used to import formerly 
is not the same now. 

President. —It is tho quality that has deteriorated considerably. 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes, though the outer shine generally remains the same. 

President. —It is not that the importers are .suffering a loss, but they 
have reduced the cost of production by having a different mixing. 

Mai Bahadur. —Yes. 

president. —I want you to look at tho values given by you in reply to 
que.stions Nos. 9 and 13. If you look at the artificial silk yarn, the drop 
in value is, I suppose, due to tho drop in price. 

Mai Bahadur.~-Y 0 s, obviously so. 

President. —Look at the figures given by you on the last occasion—see 
page 282 in reply to question 9. Could you give me similar figures? You 
have given me figures for 1938. I want 1934 figures based on tho informa¬ 
tion given now. I want to know whether tho same reduction has taken 
place. 

Mai Bahadur. —The reduction is approximately the same. I will supply 
the required figures. 

President. —56,000,000 yards is the annual production of artificial silk 
yarn. 

Mai Bafiadwr."Yes. The quality has deteriorated and kutcha colours 
used. Wages are also going down. Althougli the production is going up, 
the profit has gone down. 

President. —Profits are going down, because tho costs have been reduced. 

Mai Bahadur. —^Yos. The weaver who makes 2 annas per yard does not 
get more than 3 pies now. He does that, because there is no other alterna¬ 
tive for him to do. 

President. —In answer to question Nos. 10, 11 and 12 you have given the 
various kinds of materials and the cloths used. Please look at the Tables 
given on the last occasion. I will take particular instance. Take Gulbadan. 
You have given here—Length .72 to 75 yards, width 224 inches. On the last 
occasion you gave me 30 yds. x 26". I want to know whether the tastes have 
changed. 

Mai Bahadur. —Tho requirements of tho consuming markets have slightly 
changed. Still both these widths and also others are produced. 
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rrcsidcni .—I will take these figures when you come to the statement. 
Here you liave given the number of days and the retail price. On the last 
occasion you gave the cost of material and so on. 

Itai Bahadur ,—-The position with regard to the merchants is almost tho 
same. Yes. The organisation still remains the same. 

'President .—In answer to question 20, you say “ In such cases the weavers 
have to pay interest on the value of yarn obtained from the date of the 
supply of the yarn to the date of the sale of the finished article at 6 per cent, 
per annum plus half per cent, commission on the price of finished goods 
realised by the sale ”. don’t quite follow that. We were told in other 
places that the merchaitt supplies the yarn and gets back the cloth and 
pays him his wages. 

Bai Bahadur ,—That is a different .system. That is one system, and 
there is also another system. The dealer, for instance, gives yarn to the 
weaver and receives back the woven fabrics which he gets finished himself. 
Here the weaver is paid the previously fixed wage-s. In tho other ca.s6, the 
weaver gets the yarn on credit from the dealer and pays him a certain 
amount of interest on tho value of yarn. If he finds difficulty in selling he 
leaves the cloth at the shop and the dealer charges a small commission on 
the sale too. 


President ,—So far we have not been told of any interest charged on. 
yarn supplied. 

Bai Bahadur ,—That is one of the several systems in vogue. 

President ,—Which is the system goiierally in vogue? 

Bai Bahadur ,—Both are almost equ.ally in vogue. The system under 
which there is no liability of the merchant is becoming increasingly popular. 

President .—I am not taking these questions which have already been 
covered in the Sericultural questionnaire. With regard to your filature, 
reeling and twi,sting, some of the questions are common. With regard to 
deguraming you say in reply to question 2d;—(Handloom questionnaire); — 

! 

Rs. A. P. 

“ To obtain one pound of twisted silk ready for 
the loom the weaver has to purchase about I lb. 

1 54 ozs. of silk as 26 per cent, is lost in degum- 

ming, cost of 1 lb. 54 ounce.s of raw silk at . 5 8 0 

Per lb.7 5 4 


Add cost of re-reeling and twisting at 12 annas 

per lb. 0 12 0 


Total . 8 14” 


I do not quite follow this. This is the typical example given by you. 

Bai Bahadur.—5i ozs. is lost in degumming—So that we get 1 lb. net 
for Rs. 8-1-4. 

President .—You have given us degumming charges, re-reoling and 
twisting charges as Rs. 1-2 in reply to the sericultural questionnaire. 

Bai Bahadur .—Degumming is not included in reply to question 41. 
Charge of Rs. 1-2 refers to twisting, winding and boiling off. 

President .—That comes to 9 annas per lb. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes^—but here the quantity in hand is 1 lb. only. In the 
other case the quantity is greater. 

President .—Your argument with regard to the increase in the duty on. 
silk yarn is based on these figures. 

VOL. n 
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Bai Bahadur. —^Ycs. 

President. —-So I want you to look into this matter nuce again* 

Itai Bahadur. —Very well. 

President. —You have given us weavers’ wages in reiiily to question 25 
for different kinds of cloth. What is the perc6nta>ge of decrease that has 
taken place since tlie last Tariff Board reportedP 

Jiaii 'Bahadur .—1 have giveu figures for a number of years in my answers. 

President. —I want the figure for 193S. Can I take Rs. '2-4 for 1938 
also p 

Bai Bahadur. —Apparently the real silk lungi (Khushab) was not 
produced in 1938 and hence figures for that year are not available. 

President .—You have given the same figure for 1934, 1935 and 1936. I 
suppose the same figure will be applicable to 1937 and 1938. 

Itai Bahadur. —No—because the quality was discontinued after 1936. 

President. —I should say that it is probably the same for 1938. Tn 1934 
the cloth was worth Rs. 412. The cost price in 1938 is Rs. 3, but it is a 
■different kind of cloth. 

Bai Bahadur. —The cloth changed, and with it the prices also. Tlie 
material used therein was changed. 

President.- —Just as the importers have changed the raw materials and 
■adjusted their costs, so have the Indian manufacturers done. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President .—It is a different material altogether because the reduction in 
itho cost has been m-oro than 50 per cent. 

Bai Bahadur .—Yes. The cliange eamc in after 1936. 

President.—Yon tried to adjust the costs with the costa of the foreign 
material Vilih the result that weavers have suffered in their wages. 

Bai Bahadur.—Ye&. They have. 

President.— Their wages have gone down from Rs. 2-4 to R«. 1. 

Bai Bahadur.— Yes—hat the weaver ha.s not suffered so much as IW 
per cent. He has .suffered to a certain extent. His production has shghtly 
increased and he has also to pay less for the raw material. 

President; ^Thc weaver has worked for a number of days. He is asked 
±0 turn out a certain quality. Therefore he has suffered very heavily. 

Bai Bahadur. —He has suffered but not very heavily. 

President.— From Rs. 2-4 it has gone down to Re. 1. 

Bai Bahadur.—Bo you mean the price? 

President.—T am ref(5rring to the weaver’s wage. 

Bai Bahadur.—In wages he has suffered, it should be remembered that 
tbo production in the case of silk is lower than that in the case of coarser 
varieties. 

President —Tt does not mean that the weaver is working le.ss. My point 
is that the labour is there but you are paying less simply because you have 
taken to cheaper raw materials whose cost is less. Therefore the weaver 
cannot be paid more. F'or instance if the total cost of a lungi is Rs. 2 
you cannot pay tho weaver Rs. 2. 

Bai Bahadur. —No. 

President.—In the change over the weaver is the greatest sufferer. 

Bai Bahadur.—Yes.. The percentage of profit is also lower. 

President. —Is the lungi called Mushadi lungi? 

Sai Bahadur. —Yes, 

President. —How many days does it take to make a lungi? 

Bai Bahadur.—It takes 2 days. 
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President .—He was taking Rs. 2-4 for that. I want to understand one 
more point which has been brought to our notice in Hyderabad and elsewhere 
that the wages of Rs. 2-4 are not only for the days that the weaver takes 
to manufacture the cloth but also for the period he takes for preparing 
the Farp and degumming, 

Bai Bahadur .—Yes. In the Punjab it is not the weaver alone that works 
but his whole, family. 

President .—How many days’ labour is it? 

Bai Bahadur ,—Two. His wife and other members of the family prepare 
the warp. 

President, —Can we take it as 4 days? 

Boi Bahadur. —Left to himself ho would take 4 days if he prepared one 
lungi as a separate piece only. 

President. —So the drop is SO per cent. 

Bai Bahadur. —He takes only 2 days because other members of his family 
help him and a bigger warp is prepared, from which more than one lungi 
is prepared. 

President, —In certain classes of materials I find that the rate has 
remained the same and the cost also has remained the same. Is that due 
to the fact that there is no competition in those qualities? 

Boi Bahadur .—Yes. For instance, Lungi is the thing which we alone 
produce. 

President .—It is not competing. 

Bai Bahadur ,—No. There people can afford to pay more. 

President. —In Daryai it is practically the same? 

Bai' Bahadur.-dies. The quality is also the same, so there is no. change. 

President.—Are we correct in saying that in certain qualities there is 
no competition and that is the reason why the cost has remained the same 
and the wages also have remained the same? 

Bai Bahadur.—Quite right-about the same, except where internal 
competition comes in. In real daryai tbe production has gone down. 

President .—The percentage of production has gone down. 

Bai Bahadur.—Yes—heeause of the competition of gola daryai. 

President .—Take lungi. That has increased. 

Bai Bahadur .—Real lungi has gone down too, because of competition 
from cheaper article. 1 

President .—The cost has increased but the wages have gone down. 

Bai Bahadur .—The cost has not increased. 

President.—I find that it is not cheaper. 

Bai Bahadur.—Bungi is cheaper—Most of these things are suffering from 
internal competition. If they cannot sell they are prepared to take any 
price. 

President.—There is a good deal of unemployment in the weaving 
community. 

Bai Bahadur.— Yes— to a certain extent taking the weaving community, 
as a whole. They are suffering from both internal and externa! competition. 
Take the case of hosiery. They have the competition of Japan and they 
have their own internal competition. Although the output in the Punjab 
is going up, tho profit has gone down. So is the case here. 

President. —I cannot compare with staple fibre cloth because it is a recent 
invention. 

Bai Bahadur. —No, you cannot, because staple fibre came ia about 2 
years ago. 

3G A 
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President. —Tii Ttissoro shirting 1 find the same thing. Though the cost 
has gone up, the wages have gone down. 

2?ai Bahadur. —Because of international competition, and vagaries of the 
clem and. 

President. —Apart from the demand, this is according to the cost. After 
the demand ha.s gone down from 50 to 20 per cent., the cost has remained 
the .same, 

Kai Bahadur. —We have no exact figures of demand. 

President, —The cost has remained tho .same. If yon take the co.st of 
Tus.soro shirting you .see tliat the cost lias gone up by 9 pies in 1935 whereaa 
the wages have gone down, 

llai Bahadur. —That is because of the internal competition. 

President, —You mean weavers’ competition. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yea. 

President. —Are neon and knitted yarns used? 

Bai BuhwluT, —I think they were used for a time. Now they are not 
u.scd so much. 

President. —You say in reply to <jue.stion 26: “ It may however be 

noted that the present rate of protective duty both on yarns and piecegoods 
has not proved adequate enough and has failed to achieve the desired 
results in improving the sericulture and real silk weaving industries on 
account of the heavy imports of mixture goods which by virtue of their low 
prices and attractive designs have very adversely affected tho local 
production ”. I want to know that your proposals are. You have 
proposed duties with regard to vaiiou.s kinds of silk fabrics hut you have 
not mentioned anything with regard to raw .silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —It is really the fabrics that affect us more, but please 
see my reply to question No. 24. 

President,^You know the Tariff Board has been asked to investigate 
the claims of the sericultural industry to the continuanco of protection and 
tho Tariff Board cannot examine the weaving industry separately. They 
can only examine the effects on fahric,s of tho propective duties on raw silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —It is really the fabrics that come and hit us, but we want 
protection on yarns as well. 

President. —Is it your point that the selling price of fabrics is so low 
that in spitei of the duty on raw silk you are not aUl© to compete in fabrics. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. Fabrics take various forms. Suppose wo are 
producing something of silk. Somebody from outside, say, Japan, brings 
something similar in appearance with perhaps a hotter design and at a 
cheaper price, and it hits us badly. 

President. —The danger to the handloom industry is entirely due to 
substitutes. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes more so. 

President. —Not due to dumping so much. 

Bai Bahadur. —No. 

President. —The costs have been decreased by the opportunity to u.so 
mixtures at cheaper prices. For instance in H—it was at one time all silk. 
Snb.seqnontly they came to artificial silk yarn and they have gone on 
changing according to the competition in tho market. Will your proposals 
meet with that difficulty ? 

Bai Bahadur. —If tho duties on mixtures, artificial silk goods and staple 
fibres were higher, it would help our industry. 

President. —I want to know how tho duties have been arrived at. When 
you say that the duty should be increased from 50 to 60 pOr cent, and tho 
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specific duty from Re. 1 to Rs. 1-8, what is the justificatioa for mating 
this increase ? 


Rai Bahadur .—^We feel that if that much further protection is given 
We should be able to compete. 

Presideni .—You know the method of the working of the Tariff Board. 
The Tariff Board eannot say that it should be raised from 60 to 75 per cent, 
without adequate grounds and basis. I would like yt)u to give us some 
figures in justification of your proposals. 

Eai Bahadur .—What we found is that these figures would give adequate 
protection to us. 

President .—This is rather important. I am told definitely that in India 
the handloom weaving industry is suffering on account of two main factors. 
One is lack of finish and the second is the lack of expert knowledge necessary 
for designing purposes and mixing different kinds of yarn. 

Rai Bahadur .—Of course we have not started anything in mixings. Wo 
have no facilities and therefore have not taken up that matter. 

President .—So that in the future if the handloom industry gets a grant 
from the Government of India similar to the grant which you are now 
getting for cotton, it is essential that the Directors of Industries should 
concentrate their attention on these things which are really hindering the 
development of the industry. 


Rai Bahadur .—The grant should not be restricted as at present to the 
betterment of a particular fabric or yarn but should be available for the 
utilisation to meet competition from all quarters which affect our silk 
industry. 

President .—The whole object should be to employ experts who would 
give you the most modern attractive designs and at the same time devise 
ways and means by mixing different kinds of raw material in order to 
reduce the cost of production. 

Rai Bahadur .—Experts alone would not do—although they would be 

useful. ... j. i 

President .—This requires tcehnical skill. Mixing is a great art. it 

eannot be done by everybody. 

Rai Bahadur.—What I mean to say is that instead of help from experts 
alone, we should receive help in all forms, ji.-- 

President.—Yon say that mixing is don© by importers and that it is 
such that the cloth in appearance, finish and lustre appears to be the 
same though the cost has been reduced. 

Rai Bahadur.—Yes. What I meant was that the employment of ^P^t 
flloTip is not enoucli. For instance, take the case of artificial silk. An 
expert may cost a good hit of money, but that would not achieve the 
deiired results. All methods should be employed to help. Government should 
br prepared to get . the expert and also to do whatever else is necessary 
to meet the competition. 

President .-We need not go into the various example.? which you have 
mentioned This gives an idea of what it costs you to-day to produce 
different kinds of material. Take dupatta 3 yds. x U yds. made of pambi 
silk (Q 28) Take the cost of raw material Rs. 3-6; take the cost of law 
material on the last occasion which was Bs. 1-6, 

Rai Bahadur .-The quality must be different. Co,sts vary, according to 
raw materials used. Dopatta.s have various prices. 

Pre.ndent.-U is very difficult for us to compare this. Practically it ,s 

”^^PoTSiaL,-Yes. In the previous replies Pambi silk is not mentioned. 

Vrendent -The only thing which can. bo compared is the twistmg, dyeing 
and w?S charges. I find there is a slight increase in twisting and:- 

dyqing charges. I 
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Kai Bahad'UT. —Previously in the Punjab uiustly kucdiOf \€p%mrB W^re used 
and now we are oouoentratirig on the use of puccM colour which costs more. 

President. —Taking twisting and winding- It was 8 annas on the last 
occasion and you have given here half an anna. 

Sai Sahadur .—The figure of 1934 refers to raw silk while Pa^bi is a 
twisted yarn. Accordingly charges under this head are for winding only. 
Further a coarse yarn is easier to wind. 

President .—In answer to question 27 you h^ve given the number of 
factories that have come into being os a result of protective duties. 

Bai Bahadur. —Indirectly. 

President. —What about the working of the cD-operatjve societies; have 
they been of any help to the weavers? 

Bai Bahadur. —I would not like to say anything about it. 

President. —Will you a.sk the Registrar to send a note on the subject. 

Bai Bahadur.—h will. 

President. —In answer to question 31 you say the demand for natural 
silk is on the increase whereas the figures definitely show that a large 
proportion of the fabrics manufactured in the Punjab are made out of 
artificial silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —The total consumption of natural silk has increas^ 
although at the same time the consumption of fabrics made out of artificial 
and spun silks has increased. 

President. —You say the quantity of raw silk consumed in the Tarious 
markets is 6,03,500 lbs. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes—it includes raw and reeled silk and local and 

imported. 
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26. MUNSHI ABDUL KARIM, A REARER IN THE DISTRICT OF 
GURDASPUR. 

Oral evidence of Monshi ABDUL KARIM of Village Bhatoya, 
Post Office Dinanagar, District Gnrdaspur, recorded at Simla 
on Saturday, the 10th September, 1938.. 

President. —Mu&shi Abdul Karim, since how long have you been doing 
rearing work P 

Mr, Kcrrim. —I started about 15 years ago and then stopped for a while. 
Again last year I commenced rearing and I reared 7 ounces. The toaison 
why I did not do tho rearing work for a time in the middle was that tha 
prices fell down and. 1 thought that it was not worth while continuing it 
any longer. 

President. —I want to know whether the rearing work is done in. the 
Punjab. 

Mr, Karim. —Yes. 

President. —Did you rear 7 ouuce.s of seed? 

Mr. Karim. —Yes, in 1937-38. 

President. —Where do you get the leaf from? 

Mr. Karim. —I own trees enough to rear one or two ounces of seed. For. . 
the rest I get leaves from trees growing on the canal banks.. 

President. —Those trees do not belong to you, 

' Mr. Karim. —No. 

President. —Have you to pay anything to Government? 

Mr. Karim. —8 anna.s per ounce. 

President. —Do you pay that to the Canal Departmeirt few permitting; 
you to got the leaves from those trees? 

Mr. Karim. —1 pay that to the Indn.stries Department. 

President. —My point is this. How does the Canal Department know 
that you are rearing only one ounce and not more? 

Mr: Karim.- —Seeds are distributed by the Industries Department and 
they keep a list of the people to whom seeds are given. From that,, they 
ean find out the information. 

President. —Are the seeds disease-free? 

Mr. Karim:. —Yes. 

President. —When yon reared 7 ounces of seed, for 5 ounces yon got 
your supply of leave.s from Government. 

Mr. Karim. —From the Canal Department. 

President. —We are told that as far as mulberry tree is concerned, an 
ounce of seed requires 1,800 Ih.s. of leaves. 

Mr. Karim. —In the Punjab, we go by the number of trees. 

President. —Have you ever calculated how many pounds of leaves ean be 
Lad from a tree? 

Mr. Karim. —That dep«md,s upon the size of the tree, whether it is big 
or small. 

President. —Do yon agree that 1,800 lbs. of leaves are required to rear 
an ounce of seed? 

Mr. Karim. —I cannot say. 

President. —This figure has been given to me and I want to have it 
verified. 

Mr, AnJtlesaria. —^What is the average age of your tree? 
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Mr. Karim. —The trees start giving good yield after the 3rd or 4th year. 
president. —How many lbs, of cocoons do you get per ounce of seed? 

Mr. Karim. —14 seers dry cocoons. 

President. —That means 42 seers of green cocoons or 84 lbs. of cocoons. 
Mr. Karim- —Yos. 

President.- —Are you roaring univoltino worms? 

IZlfr, Karim. —Yes. 

President. —What is the period required for rearing? 

Mr. Karim. —I start about the 25th of January and go up to the month 
of April, 

President. —That is about 2 months. 

Mr. Karim. —Yes. 

President. —Where do you sell your cocoons? 

Mr. Karim. —I myself do the reeling. This is the first year in which 
the Department of Industries have started giving basins. 

President. —How^ many pounds of cot;oons produce a lb. of silk? 

Mr. Karim. —2 seers of dry cocoons give one lb. of silk. 

President. —That means 12 lbs. of green cocoons to a lb. of silk. 

Mr. Karim. —Yes. 

President. —How much waste silk do you get? 

Mr. Karim. —1 to 2 chitakhs out of 2 seers. 

President. —What i.s the price that you are able to get? 

Mr. Karim. —Rs. 8 to Rs, 9 a seer. I'lte Sericultural Inspector took me 
to the Amritsar market and helped me to sell my silk. 

President. —What do you get for your >vaste? 

Mr. Karim. —6 to 8 annas per seer for the waste. 

President. —What does it cost you to rear an ounce of seed? T^e cost 
of seed is how much? 

Mr. Karim. —Rs. 2. 

President. —What is your cost of leaf? 

Mr. Karim.—8 annas. 

President.—Daring the 4th and 6th ages of the worra.s, they require a 
large amount of leaves. Do you employ extra labour for that? 

Mr. Karim. —It is all done by myself aud my' family. 

President. —Wbat is the cost of applianoe.s? 

Mr. Karim. —About 7 annas, and cotton one anna. 

President. —The total comes to Rs, 3. 

Mr. Karim. —Yes. 

President. —What do you spend for the upkeep of trees? 

Mr. Karim. —It does not cost me anything. 

President. —Does it not cost you anything to plant? 

'Mr. Karim. —The Industries Department supply plants at my door. I 
plant them in my own compound and I get the canal w.ater which I require 
for ray other agricultural purposes. The water charge may he 10 annas 
per canal. 

President. —How many treo.s are there in an acre of land? 

Mr. Karim .—40 to 45 trees in a bigba, or 130 trees in an acre. 

President. —What is the distanco between one tree and another? 

Mr. Karim .—10 feet. 
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President. —No special attention is necessary to look after the trees, 

Mr. Karim. —No. 

President. —When you wore rearing cocoons 10 or 12 years ago were you 
selling cocoons? 

Mr. Karim. —I produced cocoons and sold them at Rs. 150 per maund. 

At that time silk prices were high. Then it came down to Ks. 53 per maund. 
President. —That was about three years ago? 

Mr. Karim. —About four years ago. 

President. —How many pounds arc there in a maund? 

Mr. Karim. —82 lbs. 

President.—For 82 lbs. you were able to get R.s. 53 for dry cocoon. That 
is about 3 annas 6 pies per lb. 

Mr. Karim.—Yes. This year I have a net profit of Rs. 200 after taking 
into account all the expenditure on 74 oas. 

President.—One ounce gives you 84 lbs. of green cocoon, so 74 ozs. will 
give you 620 lbs, 12 lbs. of green cocoon is equal to 1 lb. of silk so you get 
about 51 lbs. of silk and on tlmt you get Rs. 200; that means you get about 
Rs. 4 per lb. of silk? 

Mr. Karim.—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You said you stopped rearing worms four years ago. 
What became of the trees? 

Mr. Karim. —There was not much use for it; the loaves used to fall to 
the ground. I used the branches to make baskets and utilise them also for 
roofing the houses. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How much land have you got? 

Mr. Karim. —24 bighas and my nephews also have got 24 bighas; they 
help me in sericultural operations. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—When you stopped sericulture what did you do? 

Mr. Karim. —1 cultivated my land. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So far as sericulture was concerned, you gave it up? 

Mr. Karim. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is your income from cultivation of land? 

Mr. Karim. —My land just suffices to maintain my family and pay 
revenue, 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Wh&i will be the expenditure on the maintenance of 
your family? 

Mr. Karim.—I get just sufficient to maintain my family and for clothes 
and other necessities I have got bullock carts from which I meet that 
expenditure. 

Air. Anklesaria.—Whai is your gross cash income? 

Mr. Karim. —My income will be about B.s. 258 out of which I have to pay 
land revenue and canal water cess Rs. 97. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is your main income apart from sericulture? 

Mr. Karim. —About Rs. 150. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the number of the members of your family? 

Mr. Karim. —18 people. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you do not practise sericulture it does not affect your 
income ? 

Mr. Karim.—U docs. If I do not do sericulture I would devote more 
attention to my agricultural land which is mainly c.ano crop. 

Mr. A nldesaria. —You require about two months’ attention devoted to 
sericulture. Is it in the busy time of the agricultural season? 
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Mf‘ Karim.~t took this year more work than ! ordinarily should havcc 
done for sericulture. I took 7 ounces of seed and I had to neglect a littlei 
portion of the figricultural work as I had to go long distances for leavea. 
The rearing season is not in the busy time of agricultural operations. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Are you satisfied with tlse income? 

Mr. Karim.^J am very happy. 

Presidejif.—There are only one or two points that I would like to clear 
up.' When you use the leaves for feeding do you also uso the twigs? 

Mr, Karim, —No they are used for making hot water for reeling cocoons. 

President. —Borne branches are used for rearing purposes also? 

Mr. Karim. —^The branches are used in the last stage when the worms are* 
ready to spin cocoons. 

President. —Is there any disease in the worms? 

Mr. Karim. —There was some disease among those which were kept too 
close together; those which were at seme distance from one another and had 
more air were disease-free but only those which were kept too close together 
had some disease. The wastage was about 20 per cent. 

President.-^In bow many days do the eggs hatch? 

Mr, Karim. —It takes .15 days to complete the hatching process, i.e., 8 
days for incubation and 7 days for hatching. It takes me' in all 7 days. 
The biggest hatching comes on the 3rd or 4th' day. 

President, —Is there any other point which yon wish to pdace before the 
Board P 

Mr. Karim. —1. I want greater facilities for more leaves and nearer my 
home. 2. More duty be levied on imported silk yarn. 3. Mulberry plantation- 
on Government waste land. 

President.-^Do you get sufficient quantity of leaves nowf 

Mr, Karim. —I don’t get enough. 

President. —IJow many trees you have? 

Mr. Karim. —He possesses 60 trees in all in his lands. 

President. —26 trees per ounce. 

Mr. Karim. —477 maunds in all. 
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27 . MESSRS. SHAHZADA NAND AKD SONS, AMRnSAR. 

Evidence of Mr. GURAN DITTA recorded at Simla on Saturday* 
the 10th September, 1938. 

President. Ditta, you are a silk merchant? 

'Mr, Pitta. —Yes. 

President. how many years have you been doing this business?* 

Mr. Pitta.—SO years. 

President. —Are you dealing in Indian or imported silk? 

Mr. Pitta. —I was dealing in imported and Indian silk. 

President. —Which Indian silk are you dealing with? 

Mr. pitta. —For the present Yarkand, Kashmir, China and Bengal. 
President. —Where do you get your Kashmir silk? 

Mr. Pitta.—I also tender. 

President. —Is your tender accepted? 

Mr. Pitta. —Yes. 

President. —What quantity have you been able to get? 

Mr. Pitta. —About 6,000 lbs. buying this year. This time we missed' but 
the Bombay merchant got. 

President. —What is the price at which your tender was accepted? 

Mr. Pitta. —Rs. 6-12 beginning 1S3S now it is booked at R«. 4-13. 1 
didn’t buy any at Bs. 4-12. • 

President. —The price was Rs. 6-12 in end 1937 and beginning 1938 now 
Rs. 4-12. 

Mr. Pitta. —Yes. 

President.—'What quantity did you get? 

Mr. Pitta.—5,000 lbs. 

President. —This is ca-factory price? 

Mr. Pitta. —Yes. 

President. —What are the charges you have got to incur? 

Mr. Pitta.—Abont one anna per pound from Srinagar. 

President. —To which market? 

Mr. Pitta.—To Amritsar. One anna from Jammu to Amritsar and Ij 
anna from Srinagar to Amritsar. 

President. —What other charges? 

Mr. Pitta.—Jnsurance. It is very negligible. 

President. —Can we say it costs altogether Rs, 6 per lb. 

Mr. Pitta. —We can sell at about Rs. 5 to Bs. 6-4. 

President. —When you tendered what was the price of Japanese silk? 

Mr. Pitta. —It was something like Bs. 4-12. 

President. —In which year? 

• Mr. Pitta. —In 1936. 

President. —That is not correct. 

Mr. Ditta.—There are finer and coarser deniers. 

President. —Which deniers are you taking? We are taking deniers 90/110 
to 35/40? 

Mr. Pitta. —Rs. 6-4 quality. 
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President. — You tendered for the Indian silk at Bs. 5-4. 

Mr. Ditta. —Yes. 

President. —Tell me the quality of Indian silk compared to the Japanese 
filature silk. 

Mr, Ditta. —Kashmir silk is as good as the Japanese filature silk. Lotus 
is finer. 

President. —^What quality you are importing? 

Mr. Ditta. —Iris and Tulip. They have got different names. 

President. —I don’t understand why the selling price of Kashmir silk 
should be about one rupee lower than the Japanese filature silk. 

Mr. Ditta. —W© have also to compete with Yarkand silk. 

President. —You are importing Yarkand silk? 

Mr. Ditta. —Yes. 

President. —It comes through Kashmir, 

Mr, Ditta. —Yes, 

President. —Doe.s it pay import duty? 

Mr. Ditta. —There is no import duty on goods coming to the Punjab. 

President. —^You get Yarkand silk without duty? 

Mr. Ditta. —Yes. 

President. —What quantity you ai'e able to get? 

Mr. .Ditta. —Last .year we have not done much business in Yarkand. 
Formerly we did. There were three or four merchants. 

President. —What is the price of Yarkand silk? 

Mr. Ditta. —There are different quaiitics. 

President. —Say 90/110 to 40/5. 

Mr. Ditta. —Rs. 400 a parcel. 

President. —How many pounds? 

Mr. Ditta. —100 pounds. Their quality is a bit coarser than Kashmir. 

President. —40 / 45 P 

Mr. Ditta. —14/15 is finer. 

President. —At Rs. 4 per pound delivered at your place? 

Mr. Ditto. —Yes. 

President. —I want to know why recently the imports have ceased. 

Mr. Ditta. —On account of disturbances in Yarkand and moreover they 
are now buying more Japanese. They don’t like the Yarkand silk should 
be exported here. Those people are not coming freely as they were coming 
before on account of the disturbances. Punjab at present have got 1,000 
parcels lying in Kashmir and Amrit-sar. 

President, —Can you not import to-day? 

Mr. Ditta. —'There are -so many difficultie.s and they don’t want to take 
risk. 

President, —What is the reason? 

Mr. Ditta. —They are not allowed to come. 

President. —By which authority? 

Mr. Ditta. —People can come and they can’t bring any goods, There are 
so many difficulties. 

President.—There is no smuggling. 

Mr, Ditta. —'File now Government does not allow people to take a%vay the 
g(Ajds. Russians have got more influence than what wo have here and they 
.would not allow them. They take all the fiiie.st .silk themselves. 

President, —You are impoitiiig coarser silk? 
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Mr, TJiila. —Tlicy don’t like anybody to bring silk, 

PreHdeiii. —There is no exact information as to why it is irot forthcoming. 
Mr. Ditta. —On account of di.sturbance.'! there they don’t allow people to 
“COmo to India, and those who come have to take the risk. 

President. —Do you deal in Bengal silk also? 

3lr. IHtia.-^Yes. 

President. —That must be charka silk, 

Mr. iDitta. —Yes. 

President, —What is the price at which you arc able to get? 

Mr. Ditta. —Rs. 3 to Rs. 4-8 per lb. 

President. —Delivered at your place. 

Mr. Ditta. —Delivered at Calcutta. About two annas freight from 
■Calcutta to Amritsar. 

President. —Are you able to get Bangalore silk? 

Mr. Ditta. —Punjab is not taking Bangalore silk. We sometimes take. 
President, —Do you deal in thrown or twisted silkp 
Mr. Ditta, —Wo get the raw silk and twist it ourselves. 

President. —Why are you not importing yarn. 

Mr. Ditta. —On account of artificial silk the taste has changed. 

President. —During the last three years has the taste of the people 
■changed from raw silk to art silk? 

Mr. Ditta, —Yes on account of the price. 

President. —That means art silk is now being used more than raw and 
■spun silk. 

Mr. (Ditta. —Yes. 

President. —Are you importing any staple fibre? 

Mr. Ditta. —I have not imported. I got samples from Bombay. 
President.--Vf\iiit is the price at which you are able to got it? 

Mr. Ditta. —The price for staple fibre has increased by 40 per cent. 

President . —What ia the opinion of the market with regard to the Kashmir 
silk? 

Mr. Ditta. —That silk is liked very much. 

President. —If it is liked very much, why it is not sold? 

A[r. THtta.-~It is due to foreign competition. 

President. —There i.s a margin of one rupee. 

Mr. Ditta. —They are now raising the price, I was taking la.st year. 
President. —^You have tiot tendered this time? 

Mr. Ditta. —No. The highest bidder in Bombay got it. 

President. —What is the price? 

Mr. .Ditta. —Rs. 4-12. 

Fre.Udent. —What price did you tender? 

Mr. Ditta.—Us. 4-10. 

President. —I do not know why you should tender at such a low price 
when the imported price was so high, 

Mr. Ditta. —There was a time when we were paying Tbs. 22 a pound. Wo 
were the chief buyers and we were buying SO, BOO yjounds. 

President. —Why the market doe.sn’t like it now? 

Mr. Ditta. —There is risk. There is foreign comjretition. 

.President. —What is the rea.son? 

Mr. Ditta. —China is supplying. Italy is supplying. Certain quantity 
■of silk goods coinos via Mandalay without any duty. 
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Pmsideni. —Prom which border it is coming? 

Mr. Ditta, —From Rangoon. 

Presidmt .—Is it called smuggled goods? 

Mr. Pitta. —Goods are nert coming by sea. 

President. —There is no British Indian duty? 

Mr. Ditta. —No. 

President. —Wo are told very little silk is coming, 

Mr. Ditta. —Yes. Rs. 6 or Bs. 6 lakhs worth of goods gre coming. 
They are degummed, dyed and used for embroidery purposes. 

President. —Free of duty. 

Mr. .Ditta. —Yes. 

Mr. Ankhsaria. —Do you want protection on silk? 

Mr. Ditta. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You told us just now that Kashmir silk was as good as 
any foreign silk. 

Mr. \Ditta. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—And Kashmir silk was selling at lower prices than those 
at which the foreign silk was selling. 

Mr. Ditta .'—Not always they are selling at lower prices. 

President.—Thay tender at lower prices. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Even the tender which was passed was lower than the 
Japanese prices. 

Mr. Ditta .—A man is buying at Ba, 4-12. If he gets a little margin 
he will have a temptation to import. When I make a little profit he will 
make an offer to Japan. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—The Japanese silk is selling at about Ks. 6 and you 
can outsell Japan in India. 

Mr. Ditta .—^But not always, Japan can afford to sell cheaper to-lnorrow. 
In the last three months the price of staple yarn has increased. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—How long has this favourable margin been existing 
ds far as Japanese silk is concerned? 

Mr. Kishen .—In fact the liotus quality or the extra fine quality which 
they have recently introduced is comparable to the Japanese silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—That is it is the lower quality which brings down the 
price, 

Mr, Kishen .—That Lotus quality does not match with the quality of 
Japan. The Ijotus quality is slightly lower than the Japanese silk. There 
is a difference of 8 to 10 annas per lb, between Iris and Lotus and there is 
again a difference between different deniors. There is also the fluctuation 
in the Japanese market. You cannot take Rs. 6-4 as the basis. Now the 
market has gone down again. Formerly When the Japanese market went 
Rown, the Kashmir people raised their price to Rs. 7-4. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—In which year? 

Mr. Kishen .—Two yqars back when wo stopped manufacturing these silk 
goods. 

Mr. .inklesaria ,—You would like to have protection on raw silk and silk 
goods. 

Mr, Kishen .—Mostly on artificial silk and staple yarn. 

Mr, Ditta .—Staple yarn is killing the whole trade. It started about 
two years back and the demand for it is gradually increasing. 



28. THE BHARAT UDHAR WEAVING FACTORY, AMRITSAR. 

Evidence of Mr. BAL KISHEN, Proprietor, Bharat Udiiar Weav¬ 
ing Fact<Mry, Amritsar, recorded at Simla on Saturday, the lOtb 
September, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Bal Kishen, you are the proprietor of the Bharat Udhar 
Weaving Factory? 

Mr. Eishen. —Yes, My Multan Arm is dealing in raw eilk. 

President. —Do you agree with what was stated by Mr. Guran Ditta 
about the general market? 

Mr. Kishen.—Yes, 

President. —I want to know what goods do you weave? 

Mr. Eishen. —^We were weaving spun silk mixed with staple yarn and 
spun silk mixed art silk. 

President. —^What is your annual production? 

Mr. Eishen. —I have got about 40 looms. 

President. —Have you tried the Indian silk? 

Mr. Eishen. —Yes, Kashmir silk. 

Pre.sident. —How do you find it in respect of weaving and winding 
quality? 

Mr. Eishen.—Oniy the Lotus is good. Other grades I am not using. 
There is a lot of gum, with the result that the thread breaks. I do not 
know whether they intentionally put more gum for increasing the weight. 
It is only the Lotus quality which is suitable for our purposes. 

President.—Do you get enough Indian silk for yOur requirements? 

Mr. Eishen. —Yes. 

President, —Do you use Japanese silk and Chinese silk? 

Mr. Eishen. —I am not using Chinese or Japanese silk. 

President. —The hulk of your production would be art silk or spun silk? 

Mr. Eishen. —Spun silk. 

President. —^The bulk of your production would be spun silk and real silk. 

Mr. Eishen. —Yes. 

President. —Mostly your production would be suitings and saris. 

Mr. Eishen. —Shirtings and suitings. 

President. —What is the cost of production roughly for shirtings and 
■suitings? 

Mr. A'Men.—Shirtings—15 annas per yard; mixed spun silk and raw 
silk. Suitings from Rs. l-B to about Bs. 2 per yard according to the 
iweight of the cloth. 

President.—What materials do you use for suitings? 

Mr, Eishen. —Spun silk. 

President.—What is the price at present of spun silk? 

Mr. Eishen. —At present the prices for various counts are as under: — 
2/140 about lis. 5 per lb. 2/210 two months back R.s. 6-2 now Rs. 6-4 
per Ih. 

President. —Arc these prices delivered at your factory? 

Mr. Eishen. —Bombay market prices. 

President. —What addition do you make? 

Mr. Eishen. —4 annas per lb. 

President.—Arc you using 2'fBQs and 2/80s? 
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Mr. Kishen. —^Yes, cordonets. 

President. —What are the prices? 

Mr. Kishen. —Rs. 3-10 per lb. for 2/60 and Rs. 3-14 per lb. for 2/30. 

President. —Your bulk of the production would be of which cOuntP 

Mr. Kishen. —All mixed 2/210 is used for making saris and silk shirtings 
and 2/140, 2/60 and 2/80 for suitings. 

President, —What are the present market prices of shirtings and suitings? 

Mr. Kishen. —It all depends upon the various qualities. 

President. —What i.s the market price of similar quality? 

Mr. Kishen. —13 to 14 annas per yard for shirtings, and for suitings about 
Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2-4 or Rs. 2-6. 

President. —Do you think that the pre.sent duties on various kinds of 
cloth have been helpful in your business? 

Mr. Kishen. —There is a duty of 14 annas per lb. pn yarn but there is no 
protection for the weaving industry. 

President. —There has not been a simultaneous increase in the duty on 
cloth. 

Mr. Kishen. —No. What little protection there may be on account of 
the duties on the cloth, it has been nullified by the introduction of smuggled 
good.s in the market. 

President. —Where do the smuggled goods come from? 

Mr. Kishen. —By land routes, from Pasni side. 

President. —Do you know of the quantity coming inf 

Mr. Kishen. —No. With a duty of 50 per cent, plus Rs. 1-8 per lb. on 
the cloth how could they sell at this fabulously low price? 

President. —That is your presumption. 

Mr. Kishen. —That is not presumption, I am telling you from my own 
per.sonal knowledge. 

President. —^What about the goods coming from Pondicherry? 

Mr. Kishen. —It used to come from Pondicherry, but that has been 
stopped. Goods are still coming from the Quetta side. 

President. —The Government of India have put 5 . cordon round that? 

Mr. Kishen. —Still some quantities are coming in. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is the quantity sufficient to affect the maiketp 

Mr. Kishen. —Yes. The Amritsar merchants used to get their supplies 
from Bombay and now they are getting their requirements in Amritear itself. 
I understand there are very big stores at Pasni. They sell those goods to 
merchants at Quetta. The Quetta merchants in their turn are selling to 
people in Amritsar because the market at Quetta is not very large. Quetta 
is only a retail market whereas Amritsar is a distributing market for the 
whole of the Punjab and Frontier. So, the goods are sold in Amritsar and 
from there the distribution takes place. 

President. —Do you want that stricter measures should be taken to prevent 
smuggling? 

Mr, Kishen. —^Yes. 

President. —Is there any other point which you would like to place before 
the Board? 

Mr. Ki.shen. —If protection is given to the soricultural industry, 
simultaneously there .should be a countervailing duty on fabrics made ot 
raw silk: otherwise it will affect the handloom industry. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —What is your information about the raw silk producers? 
Are they making profits or not? 
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Mr. Kishen. —There is a general complaint from the Kashmir people’ 
that they are not making anything. I don’t think from the statements 
made there is absolutely any reason why they should not make profits. 

President, —From the statements made by whom? 

Mr. Kishen. —From the rearer whom you heard a few minutes ago^ He 
is doing both rearing and reeling on a cottage industry basis. 

President. —He is producing silk on a charkha. 

Mr. Kishen. —Yes. There are many others like him in the Punjab and 
the Government of the Punjab are also fostering the industry. 

President. —The serieultural industry is carried on ae a state monopoly. 
They buy the cocoons at a ridiculously low price, so that the rearer does 
not get much profit. 

Mr: Kishen. —Quite, 

President. —Their overhead charges are more. 

Mr. Kishen. —Yes. 

President. —Have you ever visited Kashmir? Have you seen the factory? 

Mr. Kishen. —Yes. 

President. —What is the complaint of the rearer? 

Mr. Kishen. —I have met the Sericultural Department authorities and 
they complain that they are not making any profit. If this industry is 
afforded protection, there is every reason to hope that it would spread in. 
ihe Punjab as well. 
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29. THE IMPERIAL SERICULTURAL COMMITTEE. 

Evidence of Mr. Y. N. SUKTHANKAR, I.C.S., Deputy Secretary, 
Cpmniefce Department, Mr. GILMORE, Director, Industrial 
Research Bureau, and Mr. F. WARE, C.I.E., Animal Hus¬ 
bandry Expert, recorded at Simla on Wednesday, the 
14th September, 1938. 

President. —Mr. Suktha-nkar, what is the exact position of tlie Industrial 
Besearch Bureau and the Imperial Scricultural Committee? 

Mr. Sukthankar .—-The Imperial Serieultural Committee is a Committee 
which was appointed by the annual Industries Conference sometime in 1934. 
Tho position of the Industrial Research Bureau will bo better explained by 
Mr. Gilmore. Broadl.y speaking, the function of the Indu.strial Research 
Bureau is to co-ordinate the industrial research activities. 

Mr. Gilmore .—Tho Indu.strial Research Bureau is an organisation which 
is part of the Indian Stores Bopartmeiit and its function is to deal with 
industrial enquiries and to assist Government Departments who ma.ko 
enquiries with information a.nd to supervise the work of the Research 
Branch at the Government Tost House, Alipore; so tliat it is an organisa¬ 
tion which really consists of two sides—the research branch of the 
Government Te,st House, Alipore, which has definite subjects of investigation 
to get on with generally allotted by the Industrial Research Council and 
certain subjects also by me as Director and tho headquarters organisation 
at Delhi which deals with industrial enquiries and enquiries from Government 
Departments. In fact it acts as the Industrial Intelligence Centre, 

President .—How far does it relate to sericulture? 

Mr. Gilmore.—The Director of the Industrial Research Bureau is a 
member of the Imperial Serieultural Committee but ha.s no direct ro.sponsi- 
bilities. I am only concerned with the matter as far as I wish or am able. 
I have no particular duties allotted to me. 

President.—Tho Imperial Serieultural Committee have got to consider 
various schemes submitted to them by provincial and Indian States 
Governments. You are supposed to examine them. 

Mr. Sukthankar.—No. The schemes are received sometime before the 
meeting and they are examined by the Conimerce Department instead of 
by the Industries and Labour Deyartmout which is no longer in existence. 
Then they are placed before the Imperial Serieultural Committee. The 
representatives of Provincial Governmeiit.s and Tmliaii States concerned and 
of tho Government of India are pre-sent then. The meeting of the Imperial 
Serieultural Committee is held after the Industries Conference. Iho 
Secretary to the Government of India, Department of Commerce, presides 
over the meeting of tii 0 ImpGrial Soricultural Oomiiiiitoe. It is^ also 
attended by Mr, Gilmore and Mr. Ware and tho Entomolgist of the Forest 
Research Institute. These three along with other members discuss the 
schemes and grants are fixed ujion at the end of the discussion. 

President .—Let mo understand the posilion. The Industries Conference 
was appointed somewhere in 1934. 

Mr. Sukthankar.—hong before that. The first Conference was held in 
1920. 

President .—The question of sericulture came up in Ma.y 1934. 

Mr. Suklhankar. —Yes, as a result of the announcement made by the 
then Commerce Member (Sir Joseph Bhore) in tho Assembly. 

President.--Bince then the Conference decided to constitute the Imperial 
Serieultural Committee which now take cognisance of the re,search as well 
as the actii jties eonnectuil with sericulture? 
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Mr, Sukthankar. —The Imperial Sericultural Committee at its first 
liKietiug went into the various schemes which were then recommended and 
came to the conclusion that the best use thalt the grant ot one lakh of, 
rupees per annum could be put to was to concentrate on research, and 
further, they came to the conclusion that even there the best way of doing, 
research was to concentrate on the supply of disease-free seed. 

President. —My point is this. Having regard to the fact that there was 
no expert on the Committee nor was there an expert in the Commerce 
Department to guide tile Committee with regard to various schemes put 
forward by tho provinces and Indian States, I wanted to know what system 
of examination the Committee adopted before sanctioning those schemes and 
giving the grant. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —If you refer to the summary of the first meeting, you 
will find that the schemes were examined by Colonel Sir Arthur Olver. 

.President. —What is happening now? I understand that the grants are 
distributed over a period of S years. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —That is so. 

President. —Are they getting grants by instalments? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —That is so. If any part of the grant is not spent, it 
does not lapse. 

President. —According to the statement given here in 1938-39 it has 
lapsed, 

Mr. Sukthankar. —In 1938-39 we surrendered it to Government. 

President. —Was Rs. 23,000 surrendered? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Tha.t is so. Before that year, if any part of the grant 
was not .spent, it wa.s taken over to the next year. 

President. —In the 4th year Its. 23,000 wits surrendered. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Yes, owing to the financial strigency. 

jPre.sideni.—1 find of the aeheine.s that were put forward by Provincial 
Governments and States, certain schemes were rejected and certain others 
were considered outside tlie scope of tlw present research. I want to know, 
what are the grounds for rejeeting them? 

Mr. Sukthankar.—The chief reason for rejecting the various schemes was 
that it was decided td concentrate on tho distribution of disease-free seed. 

President. —iSeed would include bibornation. 

Mr. Sukthankar.—in fact some money was granted for a certain amount 
of research specially directed towards the supply of disease-free seed which 
was considered tlie main and important item. 

President.—Tlid the Committee wish to take up other matters? 

Mr. Sukthankar.—Ho. The Committee agreed to confine its attention 
to the supply of pure' seed. On page 165 of the proceedings of the 6th 
Industries Coiifei'ence it ha.s been stated—“The Sub-Committee was of 
opinion that with only one lahh to spend attention should be devoted to 
one only of the various items facing the industry and that should be the 
problem which promised the most immediate benefit to the industry. The 
Tariff Board’s suggestion of engaging a whole time Imperial Silk Specialist 
(paragraph 200 of report) wa.s first considered but the balancn of opinion 
was decidedly against this proposal. It was the general sense of ^ the 
C.'onferonco that the most important problem to he tackled was the provision 
of disease-free seed. The Chairman stated that he had no hesitation in 
holding tliat this would come within the definition of research for purposes 
of the grant. The Sub-Oorainittee was of opinion that money should not be 
given tn enable tlie industry to be started where it did not exist. The 
provi.sion of disease-free seed would however assist those provinces which 
wiidied to experiment with new undertakings to do so ”, 

President. —Who was the Chairman? 

,37 A 
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Mr. Suktkankar. —Frank Noyce, the then Industries Member, 

President. —It moani that the representatives of various provinces and 
States were of opinion that an Imperial Soricultural Specialist was not 
necessary. 

Mr, Sukihankar. —Yes. May I go onp “ The conclusion that money 
available should bo .spent on producing disease-free seed made it unnecessary 
for the Subcommittee to examine in detail tho schemes put fonvai'd by 
Ijocal Governments and States, these schemes having been drawn up on 
other assumptions ”. That explains the position. 

President, —I find that the,se schemes were not examined technically. 
They were only examined with a view to distributing tho grant. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —As I stated earlier, the various schemes were also 
examined by Colonel Sir Arthur Giver. 

President. —Is he still with you? 

Mr. Gilmore. —No. 

President. —Mr. Ware, did you examine the sebemesf 

Mr. Ware. —I did not examine them because I only took charge of the 
post last May. 1 understand that Colonel Sir Arthur Giver received the 
schemes before they were put up to the Committee. I think I am right 
in saying that he only made a brief examination of the .schemes to see that 
they fell within tho main lines of the policy. When the schemes came up 
before the Committee, they were discussed in some detail. 

President. —They must be discus,sing the financial aspect of the question 
and not the schemes. 

Mr. Ware. —These people who come from the province.s and ourselves 
have .some e.xpert knowledge in these matters. 

Mr. Sukthankar.-—1 may state that since the first meeting the general 
lines of work of the Sericultural Committee have been laid down, that is to 
say, we concentrate on the supply of pure seed or disease-free seed, so that 
there is no question of rejecting any other schemes any longer. 

rresident.—lt is .stated here that the Madras Government put forward 
a scheme for hibernation which was rejected on the ground tliatdt did not 
come within the .scope of the Committee. 

Mr. Sukthankar.—At tho first meeting various schemes wore put up by 
different Governments. 

Mr. Ware. —1 would like to say in this connection I was not at tho last 
mooting whioli wa.s held I think in Lahore on the 17th of December 1937. 
A certain amount of money was allotted for other forms of research. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —If you look at page 60 of the Memoranda prepared for 
the last Committee meotiug you will find that Bengal submitted a scheme 
for the appointment of a Bio-chemist and a Bacteriologist, the latter for the 
Investigation of silkworm disease, and Mysore put forward a scheme for 
research on hihernation and refrigeration of seed cocoons. But these were 
not included in 1934, 

President. —In 1934 it was stated that money would be utilised for the 
production of disease-free -seed and for the investigation of research into 
silkworm disea.se.s'- 

Mr. Ware. —If that is so, the Bengal scheme fall.s within that. 

President. —That w.a.s .so in 19.34. The proceeding.s reveal that. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —In 1934, the Mysore scheme of refrigeration was 
sanctioned. That is my recollection. 

President.—I think in the first year the Mysore scheme was not 
sanctioned. 

Jlfr, Sukthankar. —Rs. 3,000 was allotted to Mysore. 
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President .—That was later on, I have got the details here. 1 find that 
Mysore got Rs. 3,000 in 1935-36. That would not be the first year because 
you .started in 1934-35. 

Mr, Sukthanhar. —Rs. 3,000 was allotted to Mysore. Similarly Madras 
was given Rs. 2,260 and Bengal Rs. 2,500. That would he for 1936-36 as the 
fii’st meeting of the Sericultural Committee wa.s held in February 1935. 

President .—The reason why I asked you that question was to see whether 
this Rs. 23,000 which had been surrendered could not have been utilised by 
the Committee with regard to other .schemes. 

Mr. Sukthanhar .—We had no scheme in hand at that time. 

President .—The complaint that we heard was that if there was a little 
more money available, more work could have been done. 

Mr. Sukthanhar .—There was no scheme. 

President .—I understand schemes were there. 


Mr. Sukthanhar .—The annual grant was limited to one lakh. 

President.-—The amount might have been increased. Instead of giving 
Rs. 2,000 for 6 years, you might have given Rs. 5,000 for 2 years. 

Mr. TFure.—I remember to have been present at one of these meetings. 
I think it was the practice to leave a little money over in case of some 
emergency. I rather imagine that it was a carry over. 

President .—That was a carry over. If that was devoted to the very 
same object next year, there was nothing to be said. But the amount was 
surrendered. 

Mr. Ware .—Money would have been made available if the financial 
position had improved. 

President .—In the first year you only distributed Rs. 93,000, in the second 
year R.s. 82,000 and in the third year R.s. 88,000 so that there is a balance 
every year. 

Mr. Su.ktlmnkar.—A.s against tliat, you will notice that in 1938-39 we 
gave Rs, 1,12,000. 

President .—Even then there is a balance. 

Mr. Sukthanhar. —Yes. 

President.—That is why I said that if you had distribute a little more 
money it might have been better. When the representatives of Madras 
Government gave evidence before us they stated that they wanted more 

Mr. Ware .—It wa.s always considered advisable to have some money in 
hand before the next year came. In the meantime the Finance Department 
asked for the surrender of that amount. 

President .—You have given some money recently to the Punjab, 


Mr. Sukthanhar. —Yes, 

President.—A-t first it was not included. 

Mr. Sukthanhar. —No. 

President .—That is why I want to know the reason for the exclusion. 

Mr. Sukthanhar.—G. P. and Berar was also excluded. The Punjab wm 
excluded. One of the conditions laid down was that money was not to bo 
spent on starting a new industry. 

President.—In the Punjab the industry was there, 

Mr. Sukthanhar.—But tho Punjab sclieme did not satisfy- the criteria 
laid down. 

President.—Wn were told that money was refused bemuse the Committee 
was of opinion that the industry was practically in a dying state and money 
spent on it would be useles,s. Money was meant for those places where tho 
industry was in a healthy condition or where tho production was on a 
large scale. 



. • Mr. Si^ttlianlcar. —If I may rpfer you to page 2 of the proceedings of the 
first meeting, paragraph 4;.^“ The Punjab proposal for evolving a race of 
silkworm which would suit the local conditions was open to the same objeo- 
tions M the Madras proposal. It was not a scheme of all-India importance. 
It was going to help the Punjab’s peculiar problems”. 

Mr. Ware. —It was pointed out that the Punjab might get their disoaae- 
frpe .seed from Ka.shmir. Since then that arrangement has fallen through 
and the Punjab has now to produce its own disease-free seed. 

Mr. Sulcthankar. —That is so. 

Pre.ndent. —Last year the Kashmir Government gave them 500 ounces 
■of seed. 

Mr. Ware. —Tliey did. 

President. —Now the Punjab is concentrating on producing local seeds. 

Mr. Ware. —So, we are prepared to give them money. 

Mr. Sukihankar. —Tho Madras proposal for the establishment of a 
refrigeratojc plant for hybernation of seed was not a proposal for the direct 
provision of disease-free seed. That was the important criterion to be 
applied to any scheme. 

President. —What about Central Provinces and Berar? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Their request for a grant was considered favourably 
last .yeat. The condition.s of 0. P. and Berar are special. They have no 
-organised Sericulture industry and they get their seed from outside. Their 
scheme was open tg the objection that they were trying to start an industry 
which was not in existence in the Province, already. 

President. —In As,sam they are rearing either eri or muga? 

, Mr, S^kthankq,r. —Yes. 

President.^Wheut i.s the position with regard to Burma .P 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Tho last year in which they obtained a grant was 

1936 - 37 . 

President. —Bihar is getting a grant, every year? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Yes. 

President. —Bihar and Orissa i.s shown here as having got non-recurring 
Bs. l,60O and recurriug Rs. 5,9(X)? 

itfr. Sukthankar.~T~Th.a,t is only for Bihar. 

President. —If you look at the .sclieme put up by Bihar, the sum you 
have sanctioned i.s not actually what was asked for, That means the 
Committee thought that the money proposed by the Bihar Government was 
on the high side? 

Mr. Sukthankar, —The schemes put forward are subjected to very close 
examination by the Soricultural Committee. 

Mr. Ware. —Some of the schemes contained such items as improved 
cultivation of the mulberry plant which wo felt did not fall within the scope 
of our terms of refereuo© and those items were therefore cut out, and tliat 
is. yfhy the amounts in some cases have been reduced. 

President. —^Do you intend to take up the question of mulberry 
cultivation ? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —In our present financial condition it is not possible to 
do so. In 1934 it was laid down that all our money should bo spent on 
producing disease-free seed or allied subjects. A reference may be permissible 
here to the then Commerce Meinlier’s (Sir Joseph Bhore) statement in 
tile Legislative Assembly. He said “ So far as the Government of India 
are concerned we feel that the ma.ster key to the permanent improvement 
of tho industry lies in research work and we are at tho moment .seriously 
considering how we should assist tho industry and furtlier research 



president. —The Tari® Board on the last occasion paid very great attention 
to the question of disease-free seed and in fact recommended that legislation 
should be undertaken for this purpose on an all-India basis because at that 
time they found that percentage of wastage owing to disease was very high 
and in consecjuence the cost of producing a pound of cocoon was very high 
as compai'ed to foreign countries. Even now we find that as far as wastage 
is concerned very littlo progress has been made. In Mysore where they 
c,\pect to distribute 50 per cent, of disease-free seed this year—the 
wa,stage percentage is somewhere near 35 per cent. Take Kaslmiir which 
is supposed to supply all disease-free seed, the wastage is 43 per cent. They 
say it is due to carelessnes.s but it is difficult to separate one from the 
other. Wo therefore recommended on the last occasion that some grant 
should he given by the Provincial Governments and the Government of India 
with regard to education and with regard to providing staff for supervision. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In a note we have received from the Commerce Depart- 
Bipnt you your.self admit that the Government of India did promise to help 
tlie indu,sti'y in other ways besides research. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —I have got Sir Joseph Bhore’s speech before me. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—I was a member of the Assembly at that time. That is 
the impression I have. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —The Government promised to consider the matter but 
the grant was only R.s, 1 lakh and they could do nothing more than to give a 
grant for the provision for disease-free seed. 

President. —I think during the discussion Sir Joseph Shore made more 
than oiie sjjcetdi. Goveriimciit indicated that they would help the industry 
if there wa.s more money available. 

Mr. Sukthankar.—Thm is wdiat Sir Thomas Stewart said in the Council 
of State:—“The Board realises that by tariffs alone salvation cannot be 
found. It i.s e-ssential that help should come from other direc-tions and I 
may say that the Government of India are in full agreement with this 
conclusion and that ‘it will be their earne.st preoccupation to discover 
whether any scheme can be evolved which will as.sist the silk producer by 
technological research and advice or in other ways The recommendations 
of the Tariff Board were fully considered and the amount made available 
was Rs. one lakh. This was all that they could give in the financial condi¬ 
tion then prevailing and the basis of distributing the sum was sericultural 
research and' development of the handloom industry. 

President. —Nothing is given for the silk handloom industry. 

Mr. SiMkankar.—That is confined to cotton. 

President, —We were asked to recommend something of this nature for 
Bilk weaving, 

Mr. Sukthankar. —That is more than I can say. 

Pre.sideni. —Is there any distinction drawn between Indian States and 
provinces with regard to the allocation of money? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —The grants are to be given to the Indian States only 
if their schemes are such as are likely to benefit the industry in British 
India. 

President. —I do not understand what you moan by benefiting British 
India. 

Mr. Suktluirihar .—Take a hypothetical case. Say if under a .scheme 
prepared by the Kashmir Government they are in a position to supply 
disease-free seed to the Punjab, or My.sore authorities have prepared a 
“charklm” which would banofit the “taluks” adjoining tbo My.sore 
territory and the results are proved' to be helpful to British India, then the 
request of these State.s for a grant will be considered. 

President. —Could you give an instance in which research work done by, 
say, Mysore, will not be helpful to British India? 
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Mt. Suktliankar.' —It is difficult to give a general reply here in support 
of my earlier statement. I might say that in the case of research work on 
refrigeration a grant of Rs. 3,000 was sanctioned for Mysore. 

President. —Why do you make it a condition precedent that it must be 
beneficial to British India? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Personally, because British India has provided the 
money. 

President. —You have got a provision of Bs. 1,12,000 for 1938-39 out of 
which Mysore gets Rs. 10,100, but Kashmir has got nothing so far. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —No. 

President. —Have they put forward any requests for grants? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —I believe they did. 

President. —In one of the reports there is a statement that Kashmir w“as 
prepared to supply the whole of India with disease-free seed but that 
proposal was objected to on the ground that the other areas will not avail 
themselves of the facilities offered. 

Mr. Ware. —It is quite easy to explain. The Kashmir people rear a 
different kind of worm which is univoltine, which they import. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Now they have also local seed. 

President. —Punjab was very badly in need of disease-free seed and they 
could have used this particular seed. 

Mr. TFare.—Yes, the Punjab could have, but the other provinces could 
not make use of it because it was univoltine. 

President. —Kashmir put forward a scheme for research on silkworm 
disease and it was also rejected on the ground of expense. 

Mr. Sukthankar.—Thh is what the Punjab representative said in 1936 
about the supply of disease-free seed from Kashmir. He said that lie had, 
as suggested by the Imperial Sericultural Committee, endeavoured to make 
an arrangement with the Kashmir Goverament, but the supply of seed 
offered by Kashmir was quite inadequate and the price of Rs. 2 an ounce 
was unduly liigh. They were therefore anxious to produce their own seed 
and believed that they could do this at a cheaper rate. 

President. —What about the other scheme they put forward, of Rs. 15,000 
for research on silkworm diseases? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —The scheme fer research on diseases of silkworms 
required expenditure far in exce': of the total sum obtaiimble for this 
purpose. A reference to page 2 of the proceedings of the first meeting is 
invited. “ No province desired to take the seed and the scheme for the 
provision of disease-free seed therefore failed to satisfy the condition that 
it should be of benefit to British India, 'j’he scheme for research on di-sease 
required expenditure far in excess of the total sum available for this 
purpose 

President. —It was required somewhere in 1935-36? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —At the first meeting in February 1935 for 1935-36. 

President. —At that time you had a balance of about R e 6,000? 

Mr. Sukthankar.’—'£h.e argument was that the amount demanded was far 
in excess of the money available. 

Mr. Ware. —We wanted to keep a little money in hand. 

Mr. Sukthankar.~Ani probably Kashmir would not have been satisfied 
with a part of the grant. 

President. —I do not understand why part of the money should be kept 
when it was expected to .spend Rs. 1,00,009? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —For two ro.asons, one was that some amount should 
be retained by the Government of India after making the grants as a reserve 
for contingencies and .secondly for consideration of schemes that might be 
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put up by the Government of the Punjab. That was the Committee’s 
recommendation at its first meeting. 

President. —In the ordinary course I find that the Committee got a grant 
of Rs. 1,00,000 to be spent in a particular year. If fresh schemes were put 
forward and if the Committee felt that the amount to be distributed was 
justifiable, the money should have been spent in that year. Kashmir might 
have been satisfied with Rs. 6,000 for the first year. 

Mr. Ware.—It means recaiiting the whole scheme and it would have to 
be referred back to the province, to come up before the next meeting. 

President. —But next year there was a balance of Rs. 18,000. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —May 1 know if Kashmir seed is dearer than French 
seed ? 

Mr. Sirkthanlcar. —It is cheaper. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What did Kaslimir offer at? 

President. —Kashmir wanted to sell at Rs. 2. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —It is cheaper than Rs. 2-8. 

President. —They wanted to sell local seed. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —In Kashmir there is a State monopoly. There is no 
sale. 

President. —Yes, but the co.st is there. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —That was the sale price which the Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment wanted to charge the Punjab rearers. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —What was that price? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Rs. 2 per ounce of seed. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I think that the Government of India are seriously 
inclined to develop tho silk industry in India? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —I can say nothing either about the policy or about the 
intentions of Government. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Mr. Gilmore, are you a textile expert? 

Mr. Gilmore.—No, I am an engineer. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Aro you a silk expert? 

Mr. Gilmore. —I am not. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Mr. Ware, Irave you got any expert knowledge of the 
silk industry? 

Mr. Ware. —I have not got any knowledge of the textile side of the 
industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Sericulture is not textile industry. 

Mr. Ware. —I cannot claim to have much knowledge of this industry, but 
in the course of my tours I come in contact with people who are doing some 
work in the development of it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Don’t you think that the best model to follow for us 
for the development of the silk industry in India is Japan. 

Mr. Ware. —That is a point on which I would not like to express an 
opinion because I have no first-hand knowledge. I think I should explain 
that the Animal Husbandry Expert of the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Council is brought into the Imperial Sericultural Committee, because there 
is really not anybody else with the Government of India who has got an 
expert knowledge of the subject, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Japan has been spending about Rs. 3 crores for the 
development of the silk industry. Compared to that the grant of one lakb 
of rupees by the Government of India is a mere trifle. 

Mr. Ware. —^Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And you cannot develop an industry with a mere trifle 
of one lakh. 
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Mr. Snhf-han'kar .-—You must excuse me for not being able to answer that 
question. I mu.st refrain from expressing any opinion on what the Govern¬ 
ment of India have done in the past. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell me that the Indian silk satisfies the 
military requirements? 

Mr. Gilmore. —1 am afraid it does not. I have recently seen certain 
fignro.s—and you may also have received the .same figures—from the Secretary 
of the Principal Supply Officers’ Committee. Two bales of silk from 
Ka.shmir, one of Kashmir silk and the other of Jammu silk, were obtained 
by the Air Ministry, and the figures mentioned show the comparative costs 
of a silk-weaving firm at Yarmouth, England, that dealt with the prepara¬ 
tion and weaving of a portion of those silk-s. They show a con.siderable 
increased co.st in respect of re-winding the Kashmir silk, and espocialiy so 
in the case of the Jammu silk. 

President .—We were told b,T that very Committee’s representative that 
experiments were conducted on Jammu and Kashmir silk separately. As 
far as Jammu silk was concerned the exist of production was increased by 
2d. hut as far as Kashmir was concerned there was no difficulty with regard 
to winding quality. 

Mr. Gilmore. —The average co.st, including overheads, of re-winding 
Japanese silk of corresponding size was 9d. per lb. For Kashmir silk it 
was Is. Sd. per lb. and for Jammu 1.?. fid. per lb. 

President .—This is something different from what was told to us 
ye.sterday. 

Mr. Gilmore. —This is the extract I made from the same papers. 

President .—The real complaint was that the representative did not know 
how they were able to obtain those Kaslimir and Jammu silks. 

Mr. Gilmore. —That of course is a point. Unfortunately this information 
rather corre,spends with the impression I have that the Indian silk is 
defective as regards winding quality. 

President. —That has been recognised by the last Tariff Board. 

Mr Gibnore.—lt is very unfortunate the silks should have gone there in 
any haphazard way because the British Government has definitely turned its 
attention recently, possibly a.s a result of this investigation, away from 
Indian silk to artificial silk. 

Mr. .inklesaria.—T>o yon think that artificial silk satisfies the require¬ 
ments of the Military Department? 

Mr. Gilmore.—I suppose it will, but I should not imagine that in respect 
of .strength or durability it is as good as real silk. 

President. —Would it not be worth while to send fresh samples? 

Mr, Gilmore.—1 think definitely it would, and I am considering the 
question of arranging for it. 

President —Because Col. Batty© whom we saw yesterday was definitely 
of opinion that he could not possibly say from what source those silks were 
obtained. It is all right to say Jammu and Kashmir. What they were 
exactly nobody knows. 

Mr. Gilmore. —It was rather unfortunate. 

Mr. AnUcsarvi.—Did the Madras Government put forward any proposal 
regarding silkworm guts for surgical purposes? 

Mr. Sukthamkar. —Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Gilmore. —On behalf of the Prizes Committee of the Industrial’ 
Research Council I had a paper on the subject recently. It seems to mo 
quite a goad, paper on that subject. 

Mr. Aii/Jesaiia.—Could you give us a ^pyP. 
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M*. Gilmore -—The Director of Industries, Madras, asked me if there was 
any objection to his sending you a copy. I said “ None whatever He 
would probably send it on to you. 

President. —I ashed him this very question and he said that he must 
refer it to you. 

Mr. Gilmore. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Qan you tell me why the grant given to Mysore is small 
compared to that given to Bengal? Do you not think that the Mysore 
industry deserves more liberal treatment? 

Mr. Suhthankar.—^IhaA depends upon the actual schemes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.^lii is not a question of policy. 

Air. Sukihankar.^Schemes are fully considered at the time of making 
the grants. May I know to which year you are referring. 

President, —Ho is referring to last year. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —I believe that that must have been the result of the 
discussion of schemes. As a rule, we accept the recommendations of the 
Committee. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Was the Committee satisfied with the grant of one 
lakh? 

Air. Sukthankar. —Sir Frank Noyce himself admitted that it was not 
sufficient. He said that the grant was much too small but that was the 
best that could be done under the existing conditions. 

Air. Gilmore.-^Mny I intrude here in order to clear up any pos.sible 
misunderstanding about tlie weaving cost of the Kashmir silks. 

President. —We wore told that the total cost of producing the required 
quality was 2d. higher for Indian silk than with the Japanese, but that 
might h^vo referred to the cost per square yard. 

Air. Gilmore. —Actually the firm at Yarmouth investigated the costs of 
winding, doubling and lapping, warping, weaving, and boiling off and 
finishing. They took each of these processes and gave the relative costs 
in eacli case. What I read out to you just now gave the costs of winding 
only. The firm’s report also gave the following information: — 

Doubling and Lapping. —Kashmir silk O. K. Jammu silk difficult. 

Warping.—Kashmir silk cost 10 per cent, more than Japanese silk 
cost, this amounting to id. per lb. The Jammu silk cost 33J 
13er cent, more or Ijii. per lb. 

Weaving. —Kashmir silk wove well and weaving costs would be little 
if any more than Japanese silk. Jammu silk wove with 
difficulty and an exjiert weaver was required. 

President.' —That is exactly what we were told. The last paragraph that 
you read out was also read out to us by Ck)l. Battye. 

Mr. Gilmore. —That only ooncema weaving. 

President. —What is the difference in the total co.st? 

Mr. Gilmore. —I cannot tell. I do not know whether it was actually 
stated. 

President. would be interesting to know the total cost in the case 
of Japanese silk. 

Mr. Gilmore. —In the winding aiono in the case of the Ka.shmir .silk there 
would be a difference of Sd., and it would cost id. more in the warping. As 
regards boiling off and finishing—^no more difficult in either-case than 
Japanese silk. 

President. —There must be certain items in which the Indian silk would 
have an advantage. 
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Mr. Gilmore. —No, The difference in cost comes to 8id. per lb. more in 
the case of the Kashmir silk. 

Mr. Aiihlrsaria. —Besides the research work on disease-free seed and silk¬ 
worm diseases, has your Committee thought of any programme of work for 
the development of the silk industry in India? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Not that I am aware of. 

President. —We were told that the difference would be 2d. per yard. 
That might still be correct. 

Mr. Gilmore. —Yes. 

Mr. Ware,—As regards tho development work, this was left to the 
initiative of the provinces. It was not brought before the Committee. It 
was left to the Department concerned with the subject. 

President. —The provinces were asked to confine themselves to particular 
subjects. 

Mr. Ware. —I don’t think so. In so far as development work is concerned, 
there is no binding on wliat the provinces do. 

President. —Provincial grants are separate. 

Mr. Ware. —Yes. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Development of Industries is a Provincial subject, 
unless by Federal Law development of any industry under Federal control is 
declared to be expedient in the public interest. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has your Ckimmittco done anything in the way of 
co-ordination of efforts made in different provinces and States? For 
instance Mysore did not know what Madras was doing and vice ve.r.<id. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —All the schemes are discussed together in the presence 
of all the delegates from different provinces and States. 

President. —The schemes are revealed and the results are circulated. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Does the Committee keep itself informed of what the 
provinces have been doing? 

Air. Sukthankar. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.— the benefit of research in one province reaped by 
another province or State? 

Mr. Ware. —Tho results which are obtained in the provinces or States 
are made known in the reports. 

President.—It is open to them to take any action they like on those lines. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Yes. 

President. _The Central Government is concerned with two subjects, and 

we can only discuss with you within the limits of those two subjects. 

Mr. Sukthankar. —Yes. 

Pre.sident. —It would be interesting to know what benefit the industry 
has derived as a result of these schemes and what progress the industry 
has made in those two directions. Could you send us a note? 

Mr. Ware. —I should like to point out there is no reason why tho terms 
of reference to the Imperial Sericultural Committee should not be made 
wider? As regards the actual allotment of one lakh, it has got to be 
within certain definite lines but discussions in Committee could take a wider 
aspect. 

President. —I went through the proceedings of the Imperial Sericultural 
Committee. I saw nothing but discussions about these two subjects, 

Mr. Sukthankar. —That has been so. 

Mr. Ware. —^But the terms of reference could he made wider. 

Mr. Sukthankar.—1 do not think that there has been any narrowing of 
the terms of reference. i 
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President, —There is no doubt that discussions have been confined to 
those two subjects. The delegates come with the object of getting money 
and they cannot get money unless they talk. 

Mr. Ware. —What T was thinking of is this. Mr. Anklesaria was saying 
that Mysore did not know what M^ras was doing and vice versa. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That Was with regard to mulberry cultivation. 

Mr. Ware. —Why should not those things be discussed? I do not see any 
reason why they should not be, even though money for distribution is not 
available. 

President. —Nobody wishes to discuss tho.se other things unless they can 
get some money. Really speaking it has been the opinion of the Tariff 
Board in previous enquiries that in the case of every protected industry 
provinces and Indian States should derive as much benefit as pos.sibIe with 
the researches of one another hut wc find that in every industry there is 
isolation. That was my colleague’s point. 

Mr, Ware. —I don’t think there can be any objection to discussion. As 
regards mulbeiry cultivation the conditions are different in different 
provinces. One province may be interested in mulberry and another in 
castor seed. 

Pre.sideii-t, —Tho bulk of production in India is of mulberry .silk. 

Mr. Wave. The Committee meets once a year and it seem.s a pity that 
the discussions do not take a under aspect. It does not give the delegates 
an opportunity to discuss subjects outside the question of allocation of funds. 
It would bo a good ojiportunity to discuss other items when all these men 
are in the same room. 

President. —And these men are experts in their provinces. 

Mr. Ware.- —Yes. That is the only opportunity they have of exchanging 
view.s. I feel that the Committee i.s working on too narrow linos. 

Mr. SvMhankar. —On page 3 of the proceedings of the fourth meeting 
you will find the following; — 

“ Mr. Ghosh (Bengal) pointed out that in Bengal the scheme had only 
been in operation for 8 or 9 montlis and on this account it was difficult 
to show any concrete results. Work had however been started and the 
Mulberry Officer wa,s getting down tn the problem of mulberry classifica¬ 
tion .- He promi.sed to address other provinces in the matter 

later. He wa.s ready to furnish to other provinces the results obtained 
This kind of thing does go on. _ 

President. —Mr. Ware’s point is that a.s a result of these concrete 
suggestions sometbing useful might he done and tho Oommittcc should bo 
tho rid m,edia for it apart from money. 

Mr. Ware. —I was actually thinking of discussions of this kind. These 
discussion.s are kept down to very narrow limits because the grant is limited 
to one lakh. And only one day is set apart for the meeting. 

Mr. SiJctkankor.—Actually as you yourself have stated, unless some money 
is to be obtained, nobody is interested in discussing scheme.s. 

Mr. Ware. —I believe that it is entirely correct. These men spend a. lot 
on travelling allowance. They take about 4 or 6 days to come to Delhi and 
go back again. I feel that it would he quit© feasible to discuss an agenda 
connected with this industry quite apart from research schemes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—The, Tariff Board say in paragraph 200 of their report 
“ The Imperial Sericultural Committee would serve as a clearing hou-se for 
scricultural ideas and a controlling centre for sericultural practice”. I am 
afraid the pro,sent Committee does not perform those functions. 

Mr. Ware. —It has confined its attention mostly to allocating that one 
lakh a year. 
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President .—I am afraid it ia so. 

Mr. Ware.—Anything more would moan meeting for more than one day. 
Mr. Anklesaria ,—Do you now meet only one day in a year? 

Mr. Ware. —Yes, 

Mr. Aft/clesaria.—That is not a serious effort to develop the sericultural 
industry in India, 

Mr. Ware. —No. I agree. 

President .—Is there any other point that you would like to place before 
the Board? 

Mr. Sukthankar. —No. 
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30. GOVERNMENT OF BENGAL. 

(1) Evidence of Mr. S. C. MITTER, Director of Industries, Bengal, 
Mr. C. C. GHOSH, Deputy Director of Sericulture, Bengal, 

Rai Sahib S. N. BOSE, Superintendent of Sericulture, 

Bengal, and Mr. S. K. MOULIC, Superintendent of 
Sericulture, Bengal, recorded at Calcutta on 
Monday, the 17rii October, 1938. 

Mf. Mitter. —Mr. President and Members of the Tariff Board, our case 
■for protection is already before you. We have submitted it in our niemoran^ 
dum, but I venture to place before you three copies of the pamphlet called 
“ Five Year Plan for Industrial Development in Bengal ” and I draw your 
attention to page 62 and thereafter the perusal of which will show the 
steps that are being taken by the Government of Bengal to re-organise the 
Sericultural Industry and the principles that have been accepted behind 
the.se developments. 

President .—M.y idea, is to run through the questionnaire first and after 
doing that we shall discuss the Five Year Plan of Bengal Government to 
encourage their Industries. 

Mr. Mitter, —Yes. 

President.—Mr, Mitter, you are the Director of Industries, Bengal? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President. —And also in charge of the Sericultural Department? 

Mr. U-itter.—Yes. 

President. —Mr. Ghosh, you are the Deputy Director of Sericulture? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —Both of you, gentlemen, represent the Government of 
Bengal ? 

Mr. Mitter.—Yes. 

President, —I will just run through your replies to the General 
Questionnaire and then take your replies to the handloom weaving 
questionnaire. Question No. 1: I don’t think you have been able to reply 
to the question fully. Probably I think the question has not been understood. 
Wo have asked you to let us know the acreage of mulberry and you simply 
say that there has heon no progress in the industry without telling us the 
at^reago. What is the present acreage under mulberry? 

Mr, Ghosh. —10,000 acres according to the Census actuallj' taken in 
1937-38. 

President.—In 5 years you have lost 15,000 acres. 

Mr. Ghosh. —26,000 acres is the figure which was said to have been taken 
from Mr. Lefroy in 1916. But Mr. Lefroy actually put down 18,000 as the 
figure. 

President. —In 1933 when the Tariff Board enquired, your Government 
gave us 25,000 acres under mulberry. 

Mr, Ghosh. —From the records in office I have collected figures from 1926 
onwards. I shall just place before you all figures. That figure does not 
justify 25,000. 

Mr. linwjhton. —What we want are the annua.l figures for 6 years. You 
might have given them before. During this period there was a rise in 
price in one of the years in 1937 and we want to know how the rise in the 
acreage of mulberry responded to the rise in the price of raw silk. It is the 
most important factor in our enquiry, hecause it guies. us tlie exact price 
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of cocoons which estimulates a rise in production. That is why I want 
those figures. 

Mr. Ohosh. — I will give you census figures. In 1937 we took the Oensusi 
It came to 9,448. 

Mr. Eoug/tton.,—Oan they be compared with the previous year’s figures? 

Mr. Ghosh.^-YeB. As soon as there was a rise in the price of coCoons, 
new areas were put down under mulberry and there was a rise of 600 or 700' 
acres. That is why I said 10,000 acres. 

President. —I will omit for the time being such questions that have a- 
direct bearing on the statements presented by the representatives of the 
Bengal Government on the last oceassion. I will at present confine myself' 
to the questions which deal with the costs at the various stages of the 
industry. Let me take first the cost of mulberry. I think you have given 
the cost of mulberry In the Annexure but there is one point with regard to 
the acreage. In answer to question 3, you say: “ Maximum production 
attainable under present conditions is 76,6M maunds of cocoons ”, I suppose 
that production is based on the acreage of 10,000. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, 

President. —^Here also we have asked you to tell us the possibility of 
future expansion. That was our question. Suppose adequate protection is- 
granted for a fixed period which you think to be sufficient for the industry, 
what will be the maximum production attainable under those conditions and 
not the maximum possible production under the existing conditions. That 
is the point. I know that you liave not understood the question. I had 
better 'tell you now, so that you may be able to think it over. You will 
understand from the figures given by the Bengal National Chamber of 
Commerce that there were as many as 131,000 acres in 1901 in Bengal. 
These and other previous figures have been given to us by the Bengal 
National Chamber of Commerce. As you have not got them, you might 
verify them. 

Mr. Bo'ugfifofl..—We want the production which could be attained within- 
a reasonable time. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^We will put in a note on that point. 

Mr. Houghton. —In answer to question 3 you have given us the figures 
for 1937-38, but I understand from the final sentence of your answer that 
these figures are far from normal owing to the crop failure. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^Yes. 

Mr. 'Boughton. —^What is the present normal production if there is a 
normal crop? 

Mr. Ghosh'. —Nearly double that. 

President. —You will give us exact figures later. 

Mr. Ghosh. — Yes. 

President. —Shall we take up the Annexure with regard to the cost of 
production of Mulberry? The average figure that you have given for the 
whole province is 31 lbs. of leaves required to feed one pound of cocoons. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —It is necessary for the Board to find out what is the 
proportion of twigs to leaves. 

Mr. Ghosh.—It varies from SO to 65 per cent. The rest is twigs. 

President.—15 pounds of leaves are required for a pound of cocoons. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^Yes, leaves alone. 

President. —^I want to understand the position with regard to twigs. 
Have twigs any value as twigs apart from leaves? 

Mr. Ohosh. —In the condition in which twigs are cut with the leaves, 
they are of no value and have to be thrown away. 
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Presidint. —By the use of twigs, you don’t reduce the poundage of leaves 
necessary to feed a pound of cocoons. 

Mr. Ghosh. —They have no connection. 

President. —What is the idea of grouping these two together? 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is the custom. 

President.—It has no value as far as food is concerned. 

Mr. Ghosh. —No. 

President. —In that case your figures have got to be revised, because '8 
pie that you have stated will have to be doubled, as 45 to 50 per cent, 
is Twigs. I'liat means your cost will be 1-6 pies per pound of leaves without 
twigs. It will bo 1'6 pies as against 1-3 pies given on the last occasion. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —On the last occasion the figures given was 25 lbs. of leaves. 
That also must be with twigs. 

Mr. Ohosh. —Yes, with twigs. 

President, —That means 2i lbs. on the last occasion. 

Mr. Ghosh, —Yes, 

President. —Why do you require 15 lbs. this time? 

Mr. Ghosh. —T have taken the average of 3 districts. 

President. —Malda is 13J lbs., Murshidabad 18 lbs, and Birbhum 14i lbs. 
The average will he about 15, but that average is not quite accurate. A-s 
you will see, the production in Malda is very much higher than the produc¬ 
tion in Murshidabad and Birbhum. 

Mr. Ohosh. —That is true. 

President. —Therefore if you take the straight arithmetical average, it 
will not give one a correct idea. So, if you make allowance for that 
factor, the correct average will be about 14 Ihs. instead of 15 lbs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is approximately correct. 

President.—'n\e cost of Rs. 97 given by you in Annexuro III is the- 
initial cost. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, to start a new area. 

President. —I would rather like to have details of the initial cost, 

Mr, Ghosh.- —1 shall send them later. 

President. —This is for bush mulberry. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President.—Vlonsa let me know what will be, the amount for the tree. 

Mr. Gho.sh.’ —About two-thirds of that. 

President. —It will he about Rs. 64. 

Mr. Ghosh. —About Rs. 60 to H.s. 64. 

President. —^I wonder whether your attention has been drawn to the cost 
given by the Bengal representatives during the last enquiry. If you look at 
page 48 of the report, you will find the cost of mulberry leaves by bush and 
tree given by the Director of Agriculture in liis annual report. He has 
given the cost for every year up till the 15th year. 

Mr. Ohosh.—T took an accurate census in 1937 and I will just read out. 
It] the nursery, we have got bush, and bush and tree mixed. Wo have also 
figures for trees on the fields and for trees on the road side and embankments. 
For bush alone, the average cost came to 1‘6 pies pnr lb. in six nurseries. 
For bush and tree mixed, the cost came to 2-5 pies per lb. 

President. —^Will you separate the two, and give us revised figures? 

Mr. Ohosh. —Yes. 

President.—'3.0V/ m,-tny trees do you maintain in the nursery? 

Mr. Ghosh.—I shall supply that information 'later. 
yoL, II 
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Presideai. —I want you to supply me the information also with reference 
to page 47 of the Tariff Board report. 

Mr. Ghosh:—Yes. 

Mv. Houghton. —Is the cost of cultivation of bush mulberry given in 
Table XIX of the last Tariff Board report in accordance with your present 
day experience? If you look at column 2^ the bush mulberry does not come 
into full yield till the 5th year. That is not in accordance with what the 
Mysore people told us. Is this a different kind of bush from what they have 
in Mysore? There the bush mulberry comes into full yield almost 
immediately. 

Mr. Ghosh, —I do not believe it, 

Mr. Houghton. —That is why I aslc you: is this a different kind of bush 
mulberry P 

Mr. Ghosh. —In Mysore they put in twigs not in groups, more or less 
singly or two at a place and when the stems grow, they do not cut the stein.s. 
They only pluck the leaves. Once a year they prune the bush. In Bengal 
the practice is to harvest 4 or 6 times right at the base. We do not pluck 
the leaves. 

Mr. Houghton. —It is due to the difference in the method of cultivation? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —You will be able to give me a revised statement with 
regard to page 47 of the Tariff Board report. 

Mr, Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —The yield of leaf per acre would be about 100 inaunds 
.(Annexure III). 

Mr. Ghosh.— ^ manned with tweeds or 100 maunds of leaves. 

President, —Annexure IV gives the recurring cost. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, the maintenance cost. 

President. —Tliat is annual expenditure. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —What about the cost of cutting? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It only comes in at the time of first planting. 

President. —It is not an annual expenditure. 

Mr. Ghosh. —No. 

President.. —That comes under initial expenditure. 

Mr. Ghosh- —Yes. 

President. —You say “Cost of labour for cultivation”. But you have 
not given us the details. We do not know whether it is for hoeing or 
harvesting or for manuring, 

Mr. Ghosh, —Manuring is separate. 

President. —I see you have given, separately the price of manure and the 
spreading cost. What is the wage for a male and a female? 

Mr. Ghosh. —The censms was taken in this maimer, A staff was allotted 
to several rearers and the staff had to go every day and find out how many 
hours actpally the roarers worked. This was done in order to get a uniform 
idea. 

President. —This is for mulberry. 

Mr, Ghosh—Yes. 

President. —I want to know how these figures have been arrived at. 
Please give me the details. I want to know the wage of a male and a 
female. The cost of labour is given in a lump sura. Here the wages seem 
to me very higb. This is for 84 bighas which will he 28 acres. 

Mr. Houghton. — A bigha is one-third of an acre. 

i^r, Ghosh. —Yes. 
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President. —This does not give me any idea as to the number of mea 
required or employed. Therefore I want details for items 3 and 4. 

Mr. Ghosh. —All these details we have in a statemqpt from which we 
*hall supply to you later. 

President. —What kind of manure are you usingp 

Mr. Ghosh. —Farmyard manure and in the Malda district it is mostly 
hhode. When the water goes down, people go and collect it and cart it to 
the fields. 

President, —That does not cost much. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Collecting and carting cost something. 

President. —^What is the price of farmyard manure? 

Mr. Ghosh, —It varies according to different places. 

President. —You will have to give me the details. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President, —Try to give mo not for 28 acres but for one acre so that I 
may be able to compare it with the figures we have for other areas. Instead 
of giving me a lump sum please give details for one acre. In that way I 
shall be able to understand better. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —What is the rent per acre? Will it be a little over Rs. 3? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. All these figures are actuals. 

President. —I want to just got an idea of the yield of loaf in maunds. 
The average yield of leaf jser bigha has also got to be halved. 

Mr, Ghosh. —Yes. All the^ figures are with twigs. 

President. —The cost of cultivation will remain the same. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Rs. 15-8 will remain the same. 

President. —You say in the footnote to Annexnre IV “ These rates are 
arrived at on the calculation of actual hours of work of own labour and 
wages for those hours only. This is not. feasible in practice. The wages too 
are calculated at very low rates ”. As you have not given me an idea of 
the rates, I am not able to say whether they are low or high. 

Mr. Mitter. —We shall give you the figures later. 

President.—Again you say “ Therefore about 60 per cent, over the figures 
obtained may be taken to represent the fair economic cost Why do you 
take 50 per cent. ? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I have actually taken 33 per cent. 

President. —I have seen that in your supplementary note. What is your 
reason for this extra 33 per cent.? 

Mr. Ghosh. —A man goes and works for two hours in the field. Actually 
wo cannot engage labouy on that basis. 

President. —Suppose a man is paid 6 annas per day. You have calculated 
for the’number of hours worked at the rate of 6 annas. 

Mr, Gho.sh.—Yes, we have calculated only for the actual numbey of hours 
of work done. 

President. —How manj' hours have you taken por day? 

Mr. Ghosh. —8 hours. 

President. —If,you give mo all the details I will be able to understand 
them better. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^We will give you all the details you want. 

Mr, Itoughton. —Let me give you an example. Suppose there is a 
gardener who cultivates cauliflower in a little patch, cabbages in a little 
patch and brinjals in another patch. He spends two hours a day on each. 
Do you mean to tell me that you are justified in increasing the labour 
charges by 50 per cent, when he spends a quarter of the day ort each 
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■nrtioleP Tt seems to me that if you increase it by 50 per cent, you will bo 
increasing the labour charges clearly by 50 per cent, too much. He spends 
only a portion of the day there and for the rest of the day he is employed 
in doing something else. 

President .—Ho is only doing work for four hours. What does he do 
for the rest of the day? 

il/r. GIiOsIl ,— These calculations have been arrived^ at on the BUi)positiaii 
that if I were to engage labour for that, what would be the cost. Tlie 
maiority of the work is generally done by the man himself. If ho is not 
engaged in thi.s kind of work, he will be engaged in doing something else. 

President .—That may be for the hired labour. What about the family 
labour ? 

Mr. Ghosh .—The hired labour is actual. 

President .—The hired labour is paid for the whole day, 

M-r. Ghosh.—Yes. 

Mr, Itovghton .—Tt is not enrretd to say that the bulk of the work is 
done by the man’s family. 

President .—Unless and until you work out the details it will be difllcult 
for the Board to arrive at the actuals. 


Mr. Ghosh .—Wo will give you that. 

-Mr. Houghton ,.—On page ,1 of your supplementary note you have given 
the price of leaves at 24-8 pics and to do that you have already added H;! 
per cent, to the cost of labour: to get that 8 pics you have added 
per cent. When you go on to get the real cost that is the economic price 
of a pound of cocoons, you have added 83 per cent, again to the figure of 
47-75. How do you ju.stify adding 33 per cent, on the labour charges twice? 

Mr. Ghosh.—'iiho first one is in connection with the cultivation of leaves 
and the other takes the whole work for the rearing. 

Mr. Houghton.—'Bnt the 47-76 pies given under paragraph 5 contains 
one of the.se items 24-8 pies given in paragraph 3. In paragraph 3 you 
have already added 33 per cent, to the co.st of labour and then you proceed 
to add another 33 per cent, in paragraph 6. 

Mr. Ghosh .—Chiltivation of mulben-y is altogether a se()arate item. 
This 33 per cent, is added for rearing. 

President.—Yilo shall now ta-ke the co.st of cocoon.s. I shall first take the 
question of worms (question 4) before I take up cocoons. You have given in 
Annexure I the silk content of tile different varieties. You say that the silk 
content varies according to tlio worin used and according to the season in 
which it is used. 

Mr. Ghosh.—Yes. 

President .—This is an intere.sting development which wo have not come 
across elsewhere. 


Mr. Ghosh .—Everywhere it is the ease. 

Pre,sident.—Jt is not given so well as you have put it here. You have 
given it first for the rainv season, then for the winter season, then for the 
spring season and finally for the hot weather. What would you consider to 
be the average for each, kind of worm you arc rearing in a particular season r 

Mr. Ghosh .—Our main rearing seasons are July to November, 


President. —Shall wo say pre-winter season? 

Mr. Ghosh.—TXamy and pre-winter seasons combined. July to September 
is the rainy season. We get the heaviest crop in that season. 

President .—There are five kinds of worm.s Nistari, Chhotopoln, Barapolu, 
Nistid and Nismo and the last two are imported from Burma. What is the 
percentage of each? 
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' Mr. Ohosh. —Tlio nistid has got two varieties, one yellow and one white. 
Those were introduced i'roiii Burma about the end of 1936, We gave them a 
trial in different places and it is now only since the last six months that 
these are spreading. This November probably about 50 per cent, of the 
worms reared will be of the two new races. 

rresuhrit .—So that it has ceased to bo on an experimental basis? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —What has happened to boropolu? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It is univoltine and produces cocoons only once in the 
spring season. 

President. —You think univoltine is not satisfactory? 

Mr. Ghosh. —These records are from data collected from all over Bengal 
from different districts. 

President. —We are told that for univoltine worms there is a great future 
and this boropolu has been in existence in Bengal for many years. I want 
to know why it ha.s deteriorated to such an extent that you regard it for all 
future occasions as a multivoltiiie worm and not univoltine. Why has it 
dcgener.ated to such an extent? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It is very difficult to say. Through selection it is possible 
to iinprovo it and we have undertaken that work by employing a biological 
officer who has luidertakcn the work to improve all the races by selection, 
as well as by hybridisation. These nistid and nismo were produced by me 
in Burma as a result of hybridLsatinn of the local worm and Italian in the 
course of 12 years. It took 6 years to remove the defects of the hybrida 
and produce full multivoltino worms. We find that it is capable of further 
improvement. I’liat woik is being done by the biological officer. 

President. —Is it your intention to have the whole of your production on 
thi.s ba.sis? 

Mr. Ghosh .—We find that nistid and nismo are not particularly suitable 
for the rainy season in Bengal and that is why we have undertaken the 
work on tiio same lines of hybridising with the local nistari and Italian, 
On© new h 3 ’brid is obtained which I call itan and in the course of a year or 
two we shall be able to put in the hands of rearers these new varieties. 

President .—Look at Annexure II which really gives an idea as to the 
quality of the races. That is after all the basis and you will find that as 
far a.s the first two kinds are coiitrerned it is 700 to 800 and boropolu is 
600 to 70U whereas in the case of nistid and nismo it is generally 300 to 400. 
Your last two are showing very encouraging results. 

Mr. Ghosh .—As a matter of fact we usually get 460 and in reeling wa 
find, it gives very good results. I will give you a note showing the reeling 
quality of the cocoons. 

President.—A-notho-r point that arises out of this apart from the costs 
that you have given for tho rearing house, is the number of worms from an 
ounce of seed. You have given on page 4 the number of worms in an 
ounce of sec?d and you have stated that they are ripe worms. As far as I 
understand ripe worm.s means that the wastage has been excluded. 

Mr. Ghosh .—In regard to these that spin. 

7’rcside/if.—Therefore if I take your wastage as 25 per cent. 

Mr. Ghosh .—26 per cent, is for all the rearing.s in tho districts throughout 
the year. . 

President .—Therefore nistari gives you about 23,000 worms? 

Mr: Ghosh .—About 23,000 to 24,000 worms. 

President .—Our information is that multivoltines give altogether 34,000 
to 35,000 worms from an ounce of seed, 

Mr. Ghosh .—I will just make one point, namely that this is for the 
year 1937-38 which is an abnormal year. In order to give you an idea of 
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this 1 hay© already given you Annexure 5, I will replace that by another 
giving more details. 

President. —In Annexure 5 you have given per 100 layings whereas it 
should be 140 laying.^ to an ounce, therol'or© these figures will have to be 
proj)ortionately increased. 

3It. Ghosh .—That is why I say I will give you a revised statement. 

President. —I find that the best result is from nistid and nismo, 46 and 
88 lbs. ? 

BIr. Ghosh, —The best I have got is 77. 

President. —But you have given an average of 28 lbs. 

Mr, Ghosli. —These are the figures taken from the census all over the 
district and throughout the year. 

President. —&ive ns revi.sed figures giving the yield which is now obtained 
ftnd the yield you would expect iu future with these new kinds of worms. 
I find 28 lbs. very low when the Bengal Government gave 48 lbs. on the la.st 
occasion. 

7l/r. Ghosh. —We will give yo'ii revised figures. This year these new races 
will be about 60 per cent, and will extend further in the future. 

President. —What is the position w’ith regard to eri in Bengal? 

Mr. Ghosh. —These are at present reared purely as a home industry in 
llogra district by old women wlio.se number will not exceed 400. They have 
a few eri trees say about 20 to 30; they collect the leaves, rear the worms, 
spin the cocoons themselves and sell the yarn to marwari merchants. 

President. —Does eri worm compete with mulberry? 

Mr. Ghosh. —The silk is very inferior and of a cheap price. The major 
portion goes to Assam. 

President, —What is the position with regard to tasar? 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is altogether a different kind of worm not domesticated. 
In Behgal there is practically no ta.sar rearing. 

President.—la it your intention to give up altogether experiment with 
regard to univoltine worms? 

Mr, Ghosh. —Not in the least. Tlie biological officer is aiming at 
producing first cross worms wuth univoltine worms. That is in our 
programme. We are also ti'ying to make selections out of the existing races 
of worms. The third item is to produce hybrids of tlie nature of nistid 
fend nismo and improved them by further hybridisation. 

President. —In answer to question 21 you say Bengal is not at all 
concerned with univoltine worms. 

Mr. Ghosh. —So far as roaring goes it is not. 

President. —Is the climate suitable for univoltine breeds? 

Mr. Ghosh. —No. We have to maintain univoltine worms for experimen¬ 
tal and hybridising purposes. 

President. —When you say in answer to question 21 (3) that in Govern- 
jnent nurseries about 240 lbs. of cocoons have been obtained from an ounce 
of seed, I suppose from an acre of mulberry. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^That is right. 

President. —How many leaves do you get from an acre of trCe mulberry? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I will give you the exact figures for the nursery. In Bogra 
nursery we have got a plot devoted only to tree mulberry. It was planted 
in 19;^34 and in five harvests wo got 60 maunds 27 seers of leaves with 
twigs 23i lbs. per tree. 

President. —Separate the twigs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —We also want the number of trees per afire. 
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Mr. Ghosh ,—^Yes. 

Frisident. —Costs you have given me are for tree or bush. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Separate. 

President. —In answer to question 23 (b) you have given the cost of 
seed as 5 annas. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^Are you referring to annpxure? 

President. —I am referring to page 6 which gives the details. There are 
throe statements bearing on the same subject. The cost of seed is 5 annas. 
Can you tell me how tliis figure has been arrived atP This is, I suppose, 
for local breed. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —What will be the cost for hybrid? 

Mr. Ghosh. —The cost will bo about the same. 

President. —Can you send me the details? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —How many pounds of cocoons you get from an ounce of seddtl 

Mr. Ghosh. —28 lbs. 

President. —This 5 annas is constant in all the three cases for the whole 
district. The average for the whole district is 28 lbs. to an ounce of seed. 

Mr. Ghosh. —In one particular rearing, but the average would be about 
42 lbs. 

President. —In answer to question 21 (ii) you say: “About 28 lbs. of 
cocoons are obtained from 1 oz. of seed used in the case of Nistari, 
Chhotopolu and Barapolu 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is the actual we have got. 

President. —We arc talking of actual figures. 

Mr. Houghton. —^Tbis is for the pre.sent year which is an abnormal year. 

President. —The cost must be for the abnormal year. 

Mr. Gho.sh .—It would. 

Mr. Houghton. —Not only that; the cost they give in Annexure VI—3 
annas per pound for Malda, 4 annas 6 pies for Murshidabad and 3 annas 
9 pies for Birbhum. If it is an abnormal year the cost must be excessively 
high, because the yield is low and the expenditure remains the same. How 
do you reconcile the statement that the minimum economic price of one 
pound of cocoons is 3 annas 6 pies given in your memorandum. 

Mr. Ghosh .—Will you please read the not© after the annexure? 

J^resident rhiu’t fbiulr f-lipwe aunexnrea tfhs ns i.liA condition of the 
cocoon market. If the price of silk were suoh and such, there would be a 
stimulus for further production. It doesn’t give us an idea that the costs 
have beeti high due to abnormal tendency. Is 3 annas a pound of cocoons 
a high price? 

Mr. Ohosti. —Not at all. 

Mr. Houghton. —My suggestion is that the costs were exceptionally heavy 
during this year, because the conditions were abnormal and the presumption 
is that they get much less cocoons from an ounce of seed. Because the 
crop failed, it must put up the costs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —As regards the costs they will not vary very much. They 
will have to do the same laboui-. They will have tb attend to the same 
rearing. 

President. —The point is if the cost remains the same and if the produc¬ 
tion of cocoons becomes greater, then to that extent the cost per pound 
of cocoons must be less. 28 lbs. are now produced out of ah oiinoe of seed 
and if 40 lbs. of cocoons are produced, the cost must go dawn. I Want 
to know the relation between that statement and the statement which yow 
have given here- 
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Mr. Ghosh. —If tho poundage goes up liiglier, that means more worms 
feed on leaves, more leaves will have to be utilised. Leaves, as you know, 
represent more than 52 per cent. The cost will bo higher. 

President. —It may go up higher, but the production will bring the cost 
proportionately less. 

Mr. Ghosh. —It will not be less than 3 annas, because more leaves will 
be eaten. 

President. —The cost of seed, will that go up? 

Mr. Ghosh. —No. 

President. —5 annas for an ounce of seed? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —Cost of labour? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It will go up in this way that more leaves will have to be 
collected. 

President. —That comes under cost of food. The cost of labour will bo 
proportionately higher. 

Mr. Ghosh. —More leaves will have to bo collected and more trays of 
worms will have to be attended to. 

President. —But you aro not getting more worms? 

Mr. Ghosh. —No. 

President. —The point is if you get less wastage, then your production 
is higher. At present you are getting SO per cent, wastage. Suppose you 
have 25 per cent, wastage. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I will have more worms and provide more leaves to feed 
them. 

President. —The cost of food will go up. 

Mr. Houghton. —It would not go up in the same proportion. 

Mr. Ghosh. —It will be more than 3 annas which we have arrived at 
in actual census. 

President. —What about the cost of appliances? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It will remain the same. 

President, —What about other expenses? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Probably more time will have to bo given for picking again. 

' President. —There are two itonis under labour. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Hired labour will go uij. Family labour will be more. 

President. —Item 2 means what? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Cost of labour. 

President. —What labour? 

Mr. Ghosh. —For collecting leaves, cleaning the trays, picking the worms 
while spinning. 

President. —Is that family labour? 

Mr. Ghosh. —In the last stage most of it is hired labour. 

Pre.sident. —There are two items of labour. I want to understand them. 
Look at items 2 and 5. They require different explanation because both 
are labour. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The second labour is only for disinfection. Item 5 is disin¬ 
fection alone. Cost of disinfectant and labour for disinfecting is 6 (a) 
and (6) together. 

President. —No other c.xpenditure is there? 

Mr. Ghosh.—JiSo. 

President. —Cost of labour includes family labour as well as hired labour. 

Mr. Ghosh.—Yes. 

President. —Can you separate the two? 
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Mr. Ghosh. —Wo can. 

Mr. liuucjhiun. —Take an extreme case in which 90 per cent, of the worms 
die tlii'ougli disea.se. Do jou mean to tell me that the remaining 10 per 
cent, would not cost yon more than if there had been no disease. 

Mr. Ghosh. —It all depends on when the worms die. In the earlier 3 
stages the cost of loaf is very much reduced. In the 4th and 5th stages 
tlioy consume large quantities of leaves. In most cases for instance in 
grasserie disease the worms will eat all the leaves and die before spinning. 

Mr. Houghton. —I quite agree with regard to the remaining 10 per cent, 
in thi.s case the cost will be 10 times as high, but it might well be 7 or 
8 times as high. It mn.st put up the cost of production substantially. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Have I made myself clear? 

Mr. Houghton. —T understand your point. I agree to this extent that 
although the cost will rise, but it won’t rise in exact proportion. 

Mr. Gho.sh .—Quite. 

Pre.sident. —Yon have given us the cost for Malda. That comes to lls. 8-0-1 
per seer. 

I/r. Oho.sh .—Yea. 

Hres'idr/nt. —Tf I reduce that to a pound basis, it comes to 4 annas 6 
l>ies, is that correct ? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Prr.sident. —Whereas you have given 3 annas for Malda. 

Mr. (Jho.sh. —That is from the .actual census. 

President. —On which are we to rely? 

Mr. Ghosh. —This thing on page 6 is the result of calculation over largo 
rcai'ings and over large area.s and taking actual cjsnditions in the rearers’ 
house.s. This Annexure VI is only with regard to rearers who have been 
kept under observation. 

President. —In keeping the rearers under observation, Mr. Ghosh you 
have allowed every item of expenditure that is legitimate with regard to tlio 
cost of prodizciiig one pound of cocoons. Tell me what item is omitted 
wdiich is included here and not included there. 

Mr. Gho.sh. —Annexure VI is the actual r.ensus. Annexure IV which 
contains the figures, vit,, '67 pies for Malda, *65 pies for Murshidabad 
and ‘41 for Birhhum are all on the basis of census. The figure, viz., ‘8 pies 
given on page 7 of the replies to the Sericultnral Questionnaire is calculated 
on tile basis of the footnote to Annexure IV. 

President. —That is the only difference. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Labour cost in rearing has got to he taken into consideration. 

President. —That is also included in both cases. 

Mr. G/io.s/ 1 .—That is the actual labour for actual hours of work, but 
in the statement we have actually taken the increased rate. 

President. —Bs. 3-11-6 represents the increase of 33 per cent. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —This is for rearing? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes and also for mulberry. 

President .—It will come under food. 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. 

Mr. Houghton .—On page 6 of your replies you say: “ As these figures 

are arrived at* by taking actual hours of work and calculating wages at 
v('ry low rates for those hours only, the labour charges shown in the census 
have been doubled 

Mr. Gho.sh. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —While in the previous place you increased the labour 
charges by 33 per cent. 
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Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. 

Mr. Houghton .—Why you doubled them in this case and added 33 per 
cent, in the other case. 

Mr. Ghosh .—This is worked out at two different times. 

President .—You will have to get them revised. 

Mr. Ghosh .—I shall submit revised figures. 

President. —First of all make out a case for 33 per cent, and then show 
where you have included. These figures do not give us a correct idea. 
They vary so much. 

Mr. Ghosh. —1 have included that in the census figures. 

President. —Yet us have the actuals. We want to know what is the 
present po.sition of the industry in Hengal. As far as these figures are 
concerned, there are big variations. We have been given 3 figures—5 annas 
3 pies, 3 annas and 4 annas d [lies. Whether these are based on the census 
or whether they are based on actuals, there must be some basis on wliicli the 
Tariff Board must come to the cohclusion as to what is the actual cost of 
the cocoons and what should be a fair price which the rearer should get 
for his pound of cocoons. 

Mr. Ghn.sh. —I have based all my calculations on the census. 

President. —You might have based them on the census. But on what 
calculations should the Tariff Board base its cost of production? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I will place all these figures before you. If you are satisfied 
and if you accept the basis. 

President. —Tell me tlie basis on which these figures have been worked 
out. You have given me tlie details in three statements. Tliey are details 
which do not tally. 

Mr, Ghosh. —i am sorry. 

President .—In spite of the fact that in your note you have said that 
the charges shown in tlie census have been doubled, the price comes to 4 
annas 6 pies whereas in another case with 33 per cent, addition, the price 
comes to 5 annas 3 pies. The revised statement shows 5 annas 3 pies. I 
am talking of one pound of cocoons throughout. After all you have got to 
reduce your figures on a pound basis. You have added in some cases 33 
per cent., in some cases 50 per cent, and in others 100 per cent. It will not 
do to make the additions in that manner. You have got td satisfy us that 
these arc correct figures. 

Mr. Ghosh .—I shall submit one statement to you later. 

President. —Take the question of cost of seed. What kind of seed do 
you supply? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Seed cocoons only. 

President .—Is this the price of seed cocoons? 

Mr. Ghosh ,—Yes. 

President. —Are they examined or unexaniined seed cocoons? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Seed cocoons are not examined. Seed cocoons are reared 
from examined eggs and rearers take the seed cocoons. 

President .—What percentage of eggs are disease-free? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Rearing is done from seed cocoons. 

President .—You say they are cellular eggs which means disease free eggs, 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. 

President .—What is the percentage of disease-free eggs that you put 
into the hands of rearers? Ultimately it means cellular eggs. 

Mr. Gho.sh .—It does not mean that. Cellular eggs go into the hands of 
selected rearers. 

President, —What is the percentage of the total production. 
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Mr. Ghosh: —The actual figures for 1937-38 are:—about 50 per cent, from 
eellular eggs and about 50 per cent, from village seeds. 

Mr. Boughton. —How have these figures varied in the last 5 years p When 
do you expect to get to 100 per cent. ? 

Mr. Ghosh. —There is one point which I want to explain and that is the 
Bengal rearers are very conservative. They have got their own ideas about 
these things. Therefore in many cases they say “ Your Worms are made 
luxurious. We won’t take them As a matter of fact they object to 
even rearing houses being disinfected or whitewashed with lime. On that 
account, we have not yet been able to persuade them to take disease-free 
seed cocoons. Even if we were in a position to supply the existing rearers 
with seed cocoons, we could not induce them to take these up. Therefore 
we are going to change the practice in this way. We propose to say to 
them “ You select your own village seeds. Wo shall examine them for 
you ”. We are going to arrange for that. We hope to be able to bring 
them round and examine all their seeds. 

President. —Will you give us a note on the seed position as it is to-day? 

Mr. Ghosh, —^Yes. 

President, —It is very important that the Board should know the present 
position because ii* the last report it was stated that the unexamined and 
examined seeds were mixed together for rearing purposes and the result 
was that there was a wastage of 50 per cent. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Even now it is happening. We cannot help it. 

President, —How many eggs hatch m a day? 

Mr. Ghosh, —If the eggs of the same day are kept, •they will hatch in 
the same day. 

President.—Bo yon mean that 100 per cent, will hatch on the same day? 

Mr. Ghosh. —90 per cent, in the case of Nistari. In the case of new 
iiybrids, it may be a little less. 

President.—L&nt time it was pointed out by the Tariff Board that it was 
advisable that all the eggs should hatch in a day. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is one essential principle in rearing. 

President. —I want to know what efforts have been made in that direction. 

Mr. Ghosh.—We always make it a practice to issug seeds of the same day. 
That ensures the emergence of moths on the same day and naturally eggs 
are laid on the same day. Rearers insist on that. 

President. —What is the position at present? I will tell you what was 

stated on the last occasion. “ It is most desirable that as many 

of tl>e eggs as poB^^^ble should hatch on one day: otherwise the rearing of 
two lots of worms hatched on successive days will deprive the rearer of the 
respite he would otherwise have during the moulting periods ”. 

Mr, Ghosh. —^In practice even if eggs of the same day are kept some 
are bound to hatch on the second day. 

President.—BhaW we say that 90 per cent, hatch on the first day? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. The rearers know how to bring up these late worms 
and so ultimately they come to spin on the same dky. That is the trick 
in rearing. Either they are given extra food or hot air. That is how 
they come up. 

President.—Xyae hahan is equal to 1,280 cocoons. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yek. 

President. —What relation has the kahan to the weight basis? 

Mr, Ghosh. —That depends upon the race of worms. 

Mr. Boughton.—In your answer to question 24, you have given us the 
prices of cocoons per lb. The maxima and minima are so widely divergent 
as to make them practically useless. Can’t you give us the usual oroindrjr 
prices? Here it varies from 2 annas to 6 annas. 
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Mr. Ghduh .—Tliese figures are actual figures collected by the staff all over 
the district. When they are received they are recorded in this book (sliown). 
Naturally there are variations as between one district and another and 
sometimes at different places even in one and the same district. What we 
have actually found wo have put down, 

Mr. lionghton. —What wo want is normal figures. In other placies where 
they have given the maxinium and minimum, the minimum is 4 annas and 
the maximum 4 annas 3 pies. Here the minimum, is 2 annas and the 
maximum G annas. So there is a variation of 300 per cent. If you could 
give us normal figures, it would be useful. 

Mr. Ghosh. —These are actuals. I do not know how to make them normal 
unless T average them out. 

Pre.Hident. —Can you toll us what proportion is sold at the minimum rate 
and what proportion at the maximum rate? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It is very difficult to say. I will explain one point here. 
It all dejicnds upon the demand of the roeler. If there is a good demand 
for cocoons they sell at a higher price. In one place it so happens that 
there is only one reeler who can, get the cocoons at his dictation. 

i'resiticmt.—1 do not understand why other people have had no difficulty. 

Mr. Ghosh. —At present there is hardly any reeling. The depre.ssion has 
killed the reeling industry. The maximum and minimum prices also depend 
upon tile season. During the rainy season the price falls down. 

President.—Why do they sell all their cocoons at one time? 

Jlfr. Ghosh. —Ilecanse they cannot keeii them for long. There is no means 
of drying the cocopius. 

rnisident .—Is it not a fact that if they sell 2nd or 3rd day cocoons they 
will get a better price? 

Mr. Ghosh. —As I told .you, if a reeler or a dealer goes to jiurehase 
cocoons, he knows the conditions in different places. It is the reeler who 
gets his cocoons at a cheap price. He will wait till the last day of the 
emergence of moths and then he will dictate liis price. 

Presldf.nt. —Is it not the duty of the Department which is looking after 
the interests of the rearers to come to their rescue? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Wo arc trying to remedy that defect. 

Pri'.sident. —We were definitely told in Bangalore—and it is a fact—• 
the drier the cocoons the loss the rendita. 'I'herefore it is in the interests 
of the reeler to store them himself or to buy dry cocoons. But it is not in 
the interests of the rearer to sell green cocoons if he can keep them for 3 
days, 

Mr. Ghosh. —As a matter of fact in a well organised market there is no 
difficulty because the reolers work in co-operation with rearers. The roarers 
are as a rule paid according to the yield of silk. In an organised market 
there are no difficulties like this. 

Pre.iideiit .—T think this is a most important point which should be taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The most important point is to revive reeling in Bengal. 
Unless reeling is rev'ved, it is not possible to do much. There are old 
reolers who say that they can take it up again if they get a fair price for 
tho silk. 

President. —It is all very well to say that, hut it must be a reasonable 
price. They cannot ask any price. Unless they work and show that they 
are able to produce at an economic price it is impossible for any Tariff 
Board or any Government to give them the assistance which they really need. 

Mr. Ghosh. —They have never heard of the Tariff Board. 

President. —^They are not so illiterate as you think. We have travelled 
0,11 over the country and in Mysore we found every villager knows what the 
object of our visit was. 
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Mr. Gliusli. —ITiifortiinately that is not the case in Bengal. If you go 
to the iiilerior of the Makla district, people will a.sk “ what is meant by 
Tariff Board 

Frcsident .—Apart from that, it is the business of Government representa¬ 
tives to find out the real state of affairs before they apply for protection. 

Mr. (Jho.'ih. —We are trying to develop reeling. AVe are trying and 
giving them improved m.aehiiiery and showing them how to produce better 
silk. We are trying all these. Unfortunately on account of this disorganised 
market and on account of the. disheartening price they are getting we are 
not able to make much headway. 

VreKkUnt. —When you say 11,000 cocoons yield one pound of silk which 
cocoons are these? 

Mr. Ghosh, —Nishtari and Chhotopolu. 

I’rKsidcnt. —What is the average? You have taken 700 to 800 cocoons 
to a lb. 

Mr. Gho.sh, —I have simply put down that number. 

Prr..tklent. —Does the rendita work out to 15-75 as given in the supple- 
niont.ary nuunor.anduin ? 

iVr. Ghosh. —That is the actual. 

Fre.sident. —Last time the rendita given was 16 lbs. 

Mr. (rhosh. —It varies from 16 to 18. 

Pre.sideid .—18 lbs of coeoorts for first class quality that is very m.uch on 
the high side. The average you have taken in tlie supplementary memo- 
r.andutn is 15-75. 

Mr. Ghosh. —AYhen the reelers get a good price, they are able to pay a 
hetter price to the rearers and the rearers jiay more .attention to rearing. 
We have observed in the course of the last -two years tliat wo are not able 
to get good cocoons and that, there has been a geiici-iil decline in every 
rc.sj)ect. 

PrKside.id .—The third quality is 9-7. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The whole tiling k worked into thread. There Is no 
■Wiistage. 

Pre.sident. —On the last occasion you gave only two kinds of silk. One 
with 16 and another with 13 as the rendita, 

Mr. Ghosh. — Tara and Varna. 

President .—And not Gh-ora? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Ghora was not mentioned last time. 

President. —Even in varna you have got 14 rendita. In both oases you 
have gone up rather than down—to be very exact you have given 18-35 
and 14-2. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Those, are actuals according to the census. 

President. —I hope all these census figures will he recorded and that 
your successor will not come, and tell a different story! 

Mr. Ghosh. —All these figures -will be printed and kept on record. 

Mr. Ihnighton.. —In answer to question 26 you give the annual value of silk. 
Prom tho,so figures it appears that there has been a consistent rise in the 
price of silk—Ks. 3-10 in 1933-34 to Rs. 6-15 in 1937-38. That would seem 
to indicate that the market has moved very much in your favour. Are 
these figure.s correct? 

President. —The.se are the actual sale prices and not quotations? 

Mr. Ghosh, —That is so, 

Air. Bough tor. —T'hen how is it the industry is languishing when the 
price of the finished fjroduct has increased so much. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^With the rise in prices w-e all hoped for hetter da.ys but three 
months later prices went dow-n to aljout Rs. 3-0 a pound. With the riso 
in prices mulberry areas increased. 



Mr, Houghton .—When did it fall? 

Mr. Ghosh ,—It fell about June. 

President .—Just as you have given quotations can you give us quotations 
for the whole of 1938 to enable us to see the variations? 

Mr. Ghosh .—1 have got them. 

President .—Just read out and let us see the variations. 

Mr. Ghosh .—January 1938 for Tana the quotation was Rs. 12 to Rs. 14 
per seer and for the second quality Rs. 10 to Its. 12 per seer. 

President .—What is this Its. 5-14? 

Mr. Ghosh .—That is the average of the two qualities. 

President .—What is the price of Varwi? 

Mr, Ghosh. —Rs. 10 to Ra, 12 per seer; that is for the Murshidabad 
district. 

President .—These quotations are for January for Murshidabad. The 
average for Tana is Rs. 13 and that for Varna is Rs. 11 or a total of Ra. 24 
for 2 lbs., or Rs. 6 per lb. 


Mr. Ghosh. —Yea. 

President .—Let us take Malda. 

Tana. 

Formi. 


Rs. 

A. 

Rs. A. 

Mr. Ghosh. —January, 1938 (per seer) 

14 

0 

10 0 

to 

15 

0 

to 

12 0 

February, 1938 (per seer) 

13 

0 

10 0 

March, 1938 (per seer) . 

13 

0 

10 0 

April, 1938 (per seer) . 

13 

8 

to 

11 0 

9 0 

After April it is not recorded. 



to 

10 8 


President. —When does your year close? 

Mr. Ghosh. —March. 

President. —What is the proportion which you have got of each quality? 

Mr. Ghosh.—Ghora will be about 10 per cent., Varna 60 per cent, and 
Tana 40 per cent. 

President, —Which area produces more Tana? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Murshidabad. 

President. —In yonr note you say that the local raw silk had to he 
sold at Rs. 3 per pound without giving the name of the quality. Rs. 6-15 ia 
the average for the whole year (supplementary note, page 2) whereas R«. 3 
may be tor a particular month and for a particular quality. Whatever 
information you have supplied in this respect is very meagre; you cannot 
compare Rs. 6-16 to Rs. 3 at all. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Wo shall put in a note on that. 

Mr. Houghton. —It i.s very important for us in our enquiry to have some 
idea of the cost of production in the last five years. Your reply is that the 
figures under (a) and (b) are not avaihable. (Q. 27). 

Mr. Gho.sh. —We will give you the information. 

Mr. Houghton. —In answer to question 28 you say: " There are only 

about a dozen large reeling concerns having about 10 to .60 basins. Only one 
has more than 100 basins ”. Are these concerns what you would call 
filatures, that is to say having machinery for reeling silk and all that? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Nowhere in Bengal is there any filature with up to date 
machinery and there never had been. 

Mr. Houghton. —They are more a collection of eharhas? 
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Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Boughton.—'Wh&t is commonly known in Europe as filature does not 
really exist in Bengal now? 

Mr. Gho.ih. —Filatures when they existed in Bengal also carried on 
reeling in the same manner with this difference that they heated the water 
in the basin with steam instead of ordinary fuel. In our newly established 
reeling Institute we have got modern filature and it is from there that we 
want to introduce modern filature reeling. 

President. —^What is understood to-day as a filature, that is to say 
reeling by power driven machinery and electric motor, does not exist in 
Bengal. 

Mr. Mitter. —No. 

President. —Was there none in existence when there wore something like 
4,000 filatures in Bengal whic}i were known as European filatures? 

Mr. Ghosh. —None. 

President. —What is the production per basin? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Outturn per chaka in 10 hours OJ chataks of Tana and 13 
chataks of Varna (Annex. 7) and Ghora 1 seer 11 chataks. 

President. —What 1 want to know is the production per basin per day 
of 9 hours. In 9 hours you get 9i chataks of Tana. 

Mr. Ghosh. —In 10 hours. 

President. —In a day you get 9i chataks of Tana 1,3 chataks of Varna. 
How much silk do you produce per hasin per day. Forget the qualities for 
the moment. You say Tana is 94 chataks, Furnu 13 chataks and Ghora 1 sr. 
11 chataks = 49 chataks. 

Mr. Ghosh.—Ghora makes all the difference. 

President. —With power driven machinery with 28/30 denier they cannot 
get n»ore than 14 lb. per day- 

Mr. Ghosh. —As I said this Ghora makes all the difference. One man 
will reel as much as one maund of cocoons a day. 

Mr. Mitter. —This I 4 lb. should be made contingent on the varieties. 
Does it include Ghora? 

President. —Let us go by denier, that will make the position clear, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Tana is about 20/24 denier, Varna about 30/32 apd Ghora 
will be about 2,50. 

President. —What is the percentage of Ghora? 

Mr. Ghosh. —About 10 per cent. 

Mr. Mitter. —You want the actual output per basin per day of 10 hours 
in terms of denier. 

President. —Yes. I won’t tackle question 33 now because you have pro¬ 
mised to give me figures for 5 years. 

Mr. Houghton. —Generally we found in other areas that the decrease of 
acreage has been accompanied by a rise in the outturn per acre and there 
has not been a very serious falling off in the total production. Is that the 
case in Bengal, or has the decrease in acreage and the decrease in the 
number of people employed in the business also been accomj)anied by a 
falling off of the outturn per person or per acre or has there been any 
compensation owing to the increase in output. 

Mr. Ghosh.—As T mentioned to you before there has been a general 
decline. People didn’t pay proper attention to mulberry and didn’t manure 
them properly. 'I'lie result was that the quality of leaves obtained was poor 
which had some effect on the quality of cocoons. That has been our experience 
right through. 

Mr. Rough ton. —What is the reason for the difference between Bengal 
and other areas in this respect? 

Mr. Ghosh. — As far as wo have found out,, people Have become indifferent. 
They jsJiy ** \\ i) clou t piopor piicc > 
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President. —1 do not know from where you have got these figures for 
1933-34. 

Mr. Ghosh. —You refer to production during the last 5 years. Whatever 
facts I could gather from office records, I have got here. In 1926-27 in 
Malda District a census was said to have been taken and the number of 
rearers was 17,483 and the area under mulborry was 13,900. In 1927-28 
a similar census was said to have been taken in Birblinm District showing 
the number of rearers as 4,617 and the acreage as 4,120; in Midnaporo 
District 227 rearers and 26 acres and in Bankura District 651 rearers and 
344 acres. 

President. —My point was that in 1933-34 there was a big drop. 

Mr. Ghosh. —We have got some figures for Malda. 

President. —When the last Tariff Board enquiry was on, the Government 
of Bengal supplied us figures which would be found on page 176 of the 
written evidence, Volume I. I want to know why there is such a big 
disiiarity in one year. 

Mr. Ghosh.' —This is in bighas. 

President. —It doesn’t matter. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The number of people engaged in the industry, the number 
of roarers. 

President. —40,000 families as against your 18,000 families, there is such 
a big drop. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That refers to Malda District. There is no sirqilar census 
taken for the other districts. 

President. —They have given us the total. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I do not know how they arrived at that. My census figures 
refer to 1936-37. I took census in all the three districts. 

President. —I am referring to 1933-34 which you have yourself given in 
the written statement. 

Mr. Ghosh. —3 years combined, 1932-33, 1933-34 and 1934-35. 

President.—WhSit do these figures represent? 

Mr. Mitter. —About these figures which were supplied by the Bengal 
Government through my predocessor during the lust Tariff Board enquiry, 
I have explained my position quite clearly. 

President. —^You have promised to give us a note, 

Mr. Mitter. —I will. 

President. —I want to know why there is such a big discrepancy in one 
year. According to you this is 1933-34 figure. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. I shall explain that in a note. 

Mr. Bouyhion. —Will 1931-32 census give some figures? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I shall look into that. 

President.—In answer to question 3.5 (2) you say: “ The reclers are 

not exactly deficient. With proper cocoons, machinery and organisation 
they are able to produce as good silk as in any other tountry ”. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Even on ordinary charkhas if they are paid high wages, 
they produce high class silk. 

PresideM. —At present they are producing silk of no value at all. 

Mr. Ghosh. —No value. 

President .—^Very little value. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^It is utilised. 

President. —You say there is no proper cocoon, no machinery, no organi¬ 
sation and still you ask for protection, 

Mr. Mitter. —When I say no machinery, we mean no adequate and 
efficient machinery. It should he understood in the form of relativity. 
When wo say no proiicr cocooms, we mean had cocoons. 
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Frtsident. —The present condition of tlie industry is in a very bad way;, 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes, we are trying to improve it. , That is the reason why 
we have established a Reeling Institute at Malda. 

President.—We want to know the prodution per basin per reeler to judge 
the efficiency of labour in this country as compared with the other countries 
where sericulture is being practised and instead of telling us that, you have 
simply generalised the statement, 

Mr. Ghosh .—I have not generalised the statement. 9i chataks is the 
exact figure. 

Mr. Mitter .—I have understood your question now and we shall give you 
the answer later. 

President .—You are talking of the Pcddie Silk Roeriug Institute at 
Malda? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes, 

President .—What is the function of that Institute? 

Mr. Ghosh .—We have brought in several types of machinery. We are- 
experimenting with them in order to be able to produce high class silk. 

President. —Is that machinery power driven? 

Mr. Ghosh. —One is power driven. 

President. —How many basins arc there? 

Mr. Ghosh. —4 basins. We are going to add more as we get along. 

President. —Is it jetbout? 

Mr. Ghosh .—No, ordinary button. 

Prc,sident.^lint the latest is jetbout. Hag it got electric power? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. 

President.^ What is the system of working? How many people do you 
employ for training? 

Mr. Ghosh .—We have begun to work this machine only recently. Wo have 
provision for training people. 

President .—Have you got anybody to teach reeling?, 

3fr. Mitter .—Wo have technical staff. 

President .—From where did yon get these men? 

Mr. Ghosh .—We iceruit the existing efficient reelers. 

Preside.nt .—Existing efficient reelers have never produced silk out of 
power driven machinery. 

Mr. Mitter .—Those men who are employed are fully qualified. We recruit 
the best men that we can get here and they are being trained by Mr. Ghosh. 
The machinery whidi has arrived and has boon erected, ts only working 
for a short time. We hope in the course of tho next few months to get. 
it in working order. 

President .—What about the Conditioning House? 

Mr. Mitter .—Same thing. 

President .—Under whoso charge? 

Mr. Alitter .—Under Mr. B. B. Raj’, 

President. —What is his qualific.ation? 

Mr. Ghosh .—M.Sc. in applied Physics. 

President .—Is that a necessary qualification ? 

Mr, Ghosh .—^Yes. 

Mr. Mitter .—As proper qualified men are not available in this countrj',. 
we have to make the best use of tho men available here. Mr. Ragchi went 
to Japan and studied for two years. The post was actually offered to him 
and he wanted a high salary. As we could not gi't him, we had to get 
the next best man available and train him under Mr. Ghosh. 
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Trfsiden.t.'^As regards reeling and throwing, we will deal with that 
when we come to the weaving side. 

Mr, Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —What is the position with regard to silkwaste here? 

Mr. Ghosh, —A part of it is being spun by hand. That work has just 
commenced. The All-India Spinners’ Association employ old women only 
to a small extent. There are possibilities of employment. 

President. —Since when was this started? 

Mr. Ghosh. —About 6 months ago. 

President. —What quantity do you think is consumed by this method? 

Mr. Ohosh.~~\ shall let you know later. 

President. —The percentage of silkwaste will depend upon the quality 
of silk. 

Mr. Ghosh. —It will depend on the quality of cocoons primarily. 

President. —In answer to question 61, you say 103 for Tana. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is what we actually got in the census. 

President. —That is you get more wastage and less silk. 

Mr. Ghosh. —In the production of high class silk, there is greater wastage. 

President. —There is very much more wastage as compared to other places. 
Maximum waste compared to other places is -7 per cent, of silk. 

Mr. Ghosh. —There are variations in onr case too. In Annexure VII we 
got 103 per cent, for Tana, 69 per cent, for Vharna, 75 per cent, for Murshid- 
wbad and in Birbhum filature where the basins are worked by steam, we have 
actually got 82 per cent. 

President.—It is slightly on the high side. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I have got figures in the Peddie Reeling Institute to find 
out the behaviour of different cocoons. Percentage of silkwaste in Nistari 
came to 77 per cent, and in Ohhotopolu it came to 105 per cent. It varies 
according to the quality of cocoons, acs^ording to the skill of the reeler. It 
depends a good deal on that. 

President .—The price of silkwaste has improved since the last few years. 

Mr. Ghosh.~At present the price is in the neighbourhood of 4 annas a 
pound. 

Pre.ddea#.—-It is 4 annas a Ib. You will find it on page 7 of your replies, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, that again is from figures actually collected. 

President. —If you look at the percentage of wastage it is different. On 
page 7 yon say that the outturn of silk and waste from 100 lbs. of cocoons 
are 6-9 lbs. and 4-1 lbs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —26’4 is also the average of figures collected in different 
years, I have got a statement to show that. 

President. —What will be the percentage? 

Mr, Ghosh. —It will be 70 per cent. 

Pre.ndent. —How have you arrived at this figure? What averages have 
you taken? 

Mr. Ghosh. —70 per cent. 

President. —You have given here for Tana, 103 per cent. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is the actual census. 

President. —The figures do not tally. 

Mr. Ghosh. —These are actual figures collected. 

President. —Both are actuals. How was tho average arrived at? 

Mr, Ghosh. —1 shall explain that point later. 

President. —1 would like to ask yon one or two questions with regard 
to the .stops that you have taken to improve the quality of silk. I find that 
the supplementary memorandum contains a good deal of information with 
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•egaTtf t'O’ what foreign countries have done and with regard to what- 
Bieasures have been taken by Mysore and Bengal in India. First of all,, 
I would like to- know your views about the Imperial Serieultural Committee- 
which has been in existence for the last three years. 

Mr, Mitte.r .—What happens is that the Imperial Sericultural Committee 
ftieeta inmiediatel^ after the conclusioa of the annual (All-India) Industriefti 
Conference which is attended by all Directors of Industries. At that meeting 
Mr. Ohosh is sometimes present and I am present sometimes. 

President .—You have referred to some suggestions which the last Tariff 
Board had made Have you brought these to- the notice of the Imperial 
Sericultural Committee? 

Mr. Ohosh .—I did not bring them to the notice of the Imperial Sericul¬ 
tural Committee. I wrote to the Director of Industries so that Government 
might be requested to move the Government of India to bring about those, 
changes and to get the scientific workers into a conference once a year. 
That question was postponed in view of the appointment of this Tariff Board. 

President .—How mush money have you been able toj get from the Govern¬ 
ment of India? 

Mr. Ghosh .—I do not remember the total but this year we are getting, 
more than R«. 50,000. 

President .—For what purpose? 

Mr. Ghosh.—Ps. 40,000 for the production of disease-free seed. That 
^ant was earmarked for that purple. A small portion of the grant has 
been allotted to research. 

President .—Research into what? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Research in connection with diseases, improvement of cocoons 
worms. When I came to Bengal two years 'ago, at the very first meeting 
which I attended, the Committee gave me sufficient money to start the 
work of study and improvement of worms, and for work in connection with 
mulberry. I have now got twot more research officers, one to do the chemical 
side of the whole problem an agricultural bio-chemist—and another to work 
only on diseases-. 

President. Apart from getting officers X want to know how it has been 
translated into results. 

Mr. Ghosh.- What we have done is this. For botany we got into touch 
with the head of the Botanical Department of the University College of 
Science. In co-operation with him, the Botanical Assistant, who is an 
M.Sc. in Botany and who has done some research work, has started work 
in Narainpur, 12f miles from here. One gentleman has given a building 
and four highas of land free of cost to carry out experiments. There 
mulberries from all over India were collected and a preliminary study made. 
It was found out that we could superficially distinguish about 90 different 
Varieties. These different varieties are grown side by side for further study. 
When we have arrived at a preliminary idea about the whole question, we 
Bhall ^lect out of these about 10 or 12 varieties and work on them in a 
scientific manner in co-operation with the Statistical Officer here and at 
the same time in co-operation with the Botanical Department of the 
University. With regard to the improvement of worms there is another man, 
a Biological Officer, who is an M.Sc. in Zoology, He has been placed under 
the Professor of Zoology, University of Calcutta. In the University College 
of Science, the Senate of the Calcutta University has given us aecommod.a- 
tion for laboratory. Of course we give the equipment. He has the advantage 
of using all costly machinery. For the present the work i.s being carried on 
in co-operation with the Professor of Zoology and as a matter of fact the 
Biological Officer has been given laboratory accommodation, land for 
mulberry and all other facilities. There is a Protozoologist who, after 
training, has been placed in the same College under tlie same Professor of 
Zoology. He will have the oppoi-tunity of working in co-operation with thn 
Biological Officer who has got a different work to do. The Agricultural 

39 A 
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Bio-Chemiat who works on the chemical problems with regard to growing 
mulberry, manure, food value of mulberry leaves and all that has been. 
plattt;d under Professor J. N. Mukherji. 

Vresldent. —I would rather like to hear something about tha efforts which 
the Department h.as made in connection with disease-free seeds. That is 
a point which was emphasised by the last Tariff Board and they recommended 
even legislation on the subject. I understand that the main object of the 
establishment of the Imjierial Soricultural Committee was to produce disease- 
free seeds and the second object was to control the diseases of worms. 
Having regard to these two objects I would like to know how far the Bengal 
Government have been able to derive benefit out of the existence of this 
Committee and whether the amounts given from time to time have been 
adequate or inadequate. 

Mr. Ohosh. —Would you like me to give a note on the subject? 

President. —Yes. It is very necessary to know how far the Committee 
has been useful to the industry. Some lines have already been indicated 
in the note which has been submitted to us but it is necessary to know 
what has been the case up till now. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Anlclesaria. —Is the grant of Bs. 40,000 or Its. 50,000 which you have 
got from the Government of India for the purpose of distributing disease- 
free seed or for research into diseases of worms? 

Mr. Ghosh. —For the production and supply of disease-free seed. That 
was earmarked for that purpose. As a matter of fact objection was raised 
at first but subsequently research work was allow'ed to be financed by the 
grant. 

Mr. Mitte.r. —We are also spending Rs. 2 lakhs every year for the 
development of sericulture. 

Mr. Povghton. —How long has the Soricultural Department been in 
existence ? 

Mr. Mitfer.—Since 1908. 

Mr. Itouphton. —It is only in the last year or two that it has been 
taking up this kind of re.search. 

Mr. Mittcr. —The Sericultural Department which was established in 1908 
was placed under the Director of Agriculture. It is only at the end of 1935 
that it was transferred to the control of the Director of Industries. 

Mr. Houghton. —It is on a somewhat larger scale now than before. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. The Department has expanded in the last 18 months. 

President. —I think the activities of the Director of Industries with 
regard to sericulture and other cottage indmstries came into prominence after 
the grant of provincial autonomy to India. 

Mr. Mitter. —The actual control of the Sericultural Department was 
ti-ansforred before the introduction of provincial autonomy but really with 
the introduction of provincial autonomy larger sum.s of money are being 
made available by the Iloii’ble Minister. 

President. —For the development and encouragement of cottage industries? 

Mr. Miiter.~~Yos, which include the silk industry. 

President. —At present tiie amount that you are able to get is much 
larger than what you used to get before. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President. —When you submit your note, yon might also mention tho 
amount spent by the Bengal Government and the purpose for which it is 
being spent. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —As regards costs of reeling given in Annoxure VII, you have 
given, the price of cocoons ns 4 annaa 1 ])ic. 
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Mr. Ohosh. —That was the amount actually paid by reclers who were 
under observation. 

President. —That is the average price that the rearer was able to got 
for hi.s cocoons, 

Mr, Ghosh. —Yes. 

President.^'Wonld that represent the average between the maximum and 
minimum jirioes that you have given. 

Mr. Ohosh. —It won’t because prices vary so much even from village to 
village. 

President, —It is necessary to know how you have fixed this 4 annas 1 
pie. 

Mr. Ghosh. —We have not fixed it. We have simply collected the informa¬ 
tion. 

President.^Are these actuals? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —They vary ver,v much. In Birbhum it is 5 annas 2 pies and 
in Murshidabad 4 annas 8 pieJ. Is that due to the quality of the silk? 

Mr. GhosR. —I don’t think that it is due to the quality. The quality 
of cocoons might vary but very little. It is true that bettor cocoons are 
paid better prices. Another reason is the absence of sufficient reelers in 
the locality. 

President. —Is that the price which the reeler has been paying for all 
his three qualities ? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Ho reels the same cocoons for different silks. 

Presid.ent .—Then the last quality would be unsaleable at that pries 
because the price of cocoons must come down according to the quality of; 
the silk. 

Mr. Ghosh .—As a matter of fact It is from the lowest quality of silk 
that the reelers .sometimes make more profit. AVhen I went into these 
reeling concern,s and actually saw them do the work I found that by doing 
this inferior silk they were making greater profit at the time. I will give 
you a note on the inferior silk. 

President,—1 am concerned with the cast of production rather than with 
the price. The last Tariff Board calculated differently for differet kinds 
of cocoons. What exactly do you mean by cost of reeling? 

Mr. Ghosh. —The labour charges of the reeler and turner. There are two 
men for each charhha. 

President. —You have not given me figures per lb. 

Mr. Ghosh .—Here is a statement (handed in) containing the figures 
worked out per lb. 

President .—How much does a reeler get? 

Mr. Ghosh .—See page 2 of Annexure VII. 

President .—That makes 11 annas 3 pies. 

Air, Ghosh .—Yes. 

President. —Yon have given a figure of 9 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Ghosh ,—That is 9 annas 5 pies per 1b. and this is 11 annas .3 pies 
per da.v. It is worked out from the total. We kept so many reelers under 
observation and we noted their cost and everything and worked out on the 
pound basis. 

President .—Unless I get the daily production I am not able to check 
these figures. Last time the figure given by you for labour was 10 annas 
for the fir.st quality and 7 annas 8 pies for the second quality and the fuel 
and water charges were given as 5 annas per lb. whereas you are giving me 
6 annas 9 pies. 



>Mr. Ghosh. —My figures are actuals of the reelers kept un3er obaerratioh-. 

Pj'e.ndent. —The reason why I am asking you is to find out whether this 
increase with regard to fuel and water is justifiable. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I cannot say how It was arrived at on the last occasion. 
My figures are arrived at on actuals and I oannot make any alteration there. 
I have put down as 1 have got it. 

President. —Take Miscellaneous. Last time it was 1 anna; here I find 
you have put down as 2 annas 4 pies. I think it would be better if you 
were to look at the figures given on the last occasion (page 154 of the Report) 
and give us figures on the same basis for comparative purposes. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I will make a note of it. 

Mr. Houghton. —You say you have taken an average of a number of 
observations. Can you give ua an idea of the number of observations taken. 
How many people did you keep under observation? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Not less than ten. I will find that out and let you know. 

Mr. Mitter. —May I point out that when Mr. Ghosh says ten he means 
10 reeling factories. 

President. —Mr. Ghosh, you had been to Japan? 

Mr. Ghosh.~Yes. 

President. —How do you compare the state of the industry in India as 
■compared to Japan? 

Mr. Ghosh. —In .Japan it is so well organised that no industry here can 
be compared with it. 

President, —You have given ns various figure.'? in Yen. Could you approxi¬ 
mately work out how much it would be per pound? 

Mr. Ghosh.~Yes, 

President. —When did you return from Japan? 

Mr. Ghosh.—In 1930. 

President. —You were appointed Director of Sericulture in Burma? 

Mr. Ghosh. —No. I was Entoraologhst to the Government of Burma. 

President. —With regard to freight charges it is said that freight from 
Japan to a port in India works out to a pie per pound. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. I have collected these figures from the Indian Textile 
Journal, 1 will give you the reference. 

Presiden.t.—Hlie information that I have been able to get from such 
publications as are available is that it is much higher than one pie per 
pound. You mean purely ocean freight? 

Mr. Gho.sh. —Yea, 

Mr, Bonghto'n.—Whore are your chief markets? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Our chief markets were Madras, Nagpur, O. P. and Benares, 
hut all theiso are being clo.sed to us now. At present a certain amount goes to 
Madras Presidency—to Kiimbakonam, Trichinopoly and so on. I will place 
the exporters before yon and they will be @ble to give you better information. 

Mr. Boiighton. —What proportion of your production is being sold 
locally p 

Mr. Ghosh. —I won’t be able to give you exact figures now but I will try 
to collect them for you. 

Mr, Bonghton, —You might just tell us what work you arc doing in the 
Conditioning House. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The CoTiditioning Ho\ise has got at present two functions. 
One of these i,s to i«ni>rove tlie quality of the local raw .silk. In that 
connection it gets into touch with the reelers in the province. The idea is 
to get samples from them every now and then and examine and point out 
to them what the. defects .are. In that way we help them to improve the 
quality of raw silk. That is one function. The second function is to help 
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the export of raw silk. We found that soon after the Conditioning House 
was started there were references from merchants in Bonibay and Madras 
as to whether we were in a position to place them in touch with the 
suppliers who would be able to give them silk of uniform quality. Our idea 
is to get into touch with the reelers and improve the quality^ hnd out the 
demand for it and then get the silk in the Conditioning Housej test it and 
give a certificate for it and send it to the customers. Once we gain the 
confidence of the customers there will be an increased demand for Bengal 
eilk. 

Presideni. —^What is the system of selling imported silkP 

Mr. Ghosh, —At present the mahajav, buys it, goes into tho districts, 
advances that to the reelers and gets cloths woven by them. 

brrsident. —Is the duty paid on conditioned weight? 

Mr. Ghosh, —I do not think so. 

President. —Silk is being imported with conditioned weight. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Japan sells on conditioned weight. 

President, —The reason why I aJh asking this is that having established 
a Conditioning House you must know what is the system at present prevalent 
in the case of imported silk. What exactly do you mean by saying that 
Bengal silk improves with washing. 

Mr, Ghosh. —It has got better lastii^ quality and better lustre but is 
defective with regard to winding quality, we are trying to remedy it. 
When I was testing it I found that the winding breaks were very high: 
I brought about a little change in the reeling machinery and it was brought 
down to about 12 per 5 hanks per hour. 

President. —You don’t think that the defect in the winding is due to bad 
cocoonsP 

Mr. Ghosh, —It is not priinarils’ dne to bad cocoons; it is defective reeling 
and if the threads are very much uneven there ate more breakages and it 
also breaks at the gum spots where the filaments get stuck. 

President. —It Is more due to defective reeling? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —You have suggested some sort of legislation. 

Mr. Ghosh.*—H'h&t is for labelling of cloths. 

President.-—Tinvo you got anything in mind when you say this or is 
it just a suggestion? 

Mr. Ghosh.—'We have got this in mind, even weavers complain and 
very often see that artificial silk is passed off as natural silk though there 
has been no complaint from people who make use of it. 

President. —That is to say consumers are being cheated? 

Mr. Ghosh.—Yea. 
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Mr. ixho.sli. —With rogard to the statements which you asked me to 
prepare, I find that it would take me some time. 

il/r. Mitter. —We have, as matter of fact, prepared some of them, but I 
want to check them again, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Further ones would take some thne. Information about the 
grant of the Govornmont of India, etc., we have to get from Berhampore 
where my office is and it will take some time. 

Vre.sidcnt. —Whatever statements are prepared you might send us either 
to-day or tomorrow and as soon as these statements that are required by 
the Board are complete, we propose to examine you once again on this 
question aad I will fix a date after consulting my colleagues. 

Mr, Ghosh. —Those which are ready I shall send tomorrow. 

President.—As I said yesterday we pioposo just to go through your 
re|)lies to the questionnaire dealing with the handloom weaving industry. 
I find- in this case also you have not been able to give qs the figures for the 
last five years. 

Mr, Ghosh. —We have not been keeping records of five years’ figures. 
That Las been the difficulty. If we have to give 5 years’ figures, wo have 
to ask the weavers and we have to rely on their evidence. When we received 
yonr questionn.aire, we tried to- ascertain as far as possible from flic weavers 
themselves and hy making a survey as we did for mulberry of weaving, 
rearing and reeling and all these facts have been put in here. 

President. —^When you say here that the njnlberry silk weaving is on 
the increase, is it not necessary to know what has been the progress for 
the last five years? 

Mr. Ghosh.—1 see that the last Tariff Board gave the number as 2,000. 
Of course this year there has been a considerable increase. 

President. —Tlie number of looms given on the last occasion was 15,000 
and 2,000. 

Mr. Mitter. —15,000 for cotton? 

President. —No. It is the total number of matka and jut spinners and 
silk weavers 2,000. 

Mr. Ghosh. —This year there has been an increase in silk weaving looms. 

President. —Is the increase only confined to this year or has it been 
increasing in previous years? 

Mr. Ghosh. —In the course of two or three years. 

President. —Our difficulty is this: We have got to assume that the 
increase has been during the last 5 years. Wo cannot say that the increase 
has only taken jilace during this year. 

Mr. Ghosh. —This year the increase has been noted and the figures were 
given to you. 

President. —In the last five years there has been an increase of 966 
looms. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 
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i^reaidcnf .—Take matka and you have put down liere as 717. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is for weaving alone. 

President. —What about spinning? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Spinning is quite a different matter which has been done 
in connection with the Serieultural industry. 

Vresidimi. —What is the figure? 

Mr. Ghask, —15,(X)0 was given to you last time, and according to our 
recent census it is Td.TOO. 

l‘re,sid/;nt. —So it has gone down. 

Mr. Ghosh.— actual spinning. I shall just explain the position wiih 
regard to spinning. Matka spinning is done with pierced cocoons of mul¬ 
berry silkworms. All the pierced cocoons arc obtained out of silk worm 
rearing alone. The moths are allowed to cut and these cocoons are spun 
iiixo matka. Owing to decrease in silk worm rearing in Bengal there has 
been a decrease in the supply of these pierced cocoons and actually a trade 
has sprung up in pierced cocoons from Kashmir and Mysore to Bengal. 
That accounts for the decrease in the number of spinners. 

Fresident. —ll'ake the Tusser. From where do you get this tusser yarn? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Tusser yarn is not imported from outside. Weavers get 
the tusser cocoons and do the reeling themselves in their houses. 

Fresident. —Where do they get those tusser cocoons from? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Mostly from Chota Nagpur and Bihar. 

Fresident. —You have given ns in answer to question 2 the kinds of 
silks which are being woven here and the place from whore they are 
imported. I asked you yesterday to let us know the quantity used locally. 
Under the head ‘ Source of supply '' you say Bengal, Kashmir and foreign 
sources. You have also given the minimum and maximum prices per lb. 
T)o the maxiimim and minimum prices ajjply only to local silk or foreign 
silk also? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Both local and foreign. The prices which weavers are said 
to pay. 

Fresident. —That gives me no indication whether there has been any 
difference between the price of local silk as compared to the foreign silk 
or whether the prices are the same. 

Mr. Itoughton. —You said yesterday that local silk was sold at Rs. 3. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Local silk was sold at Rs. 3 about July and August for 
about two months. There is another point. When that silk is sold, it is 
not sold direct to the weavers. It is sold to the dealer of raw silk. Weavers 
get their silk fj'om dealers in some cases, hut mostly from Mahajans who 
advance them silk and charge the price to them. 

Mr. Jtoughton. —That can’t make all the difference. 

President .-^First of all tell the Board what is this price ■and for what 
given in answer to question 2. You have stated that the price ranged from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 and you liave mixed local as well as foreign silk with regard 
to the jjrico and the Board would like to know whether Indian silk fetches 
the same price as the foreign silk. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I think we have to make further enquiries. We can’t give 
a definite answer on this point, because in many cases oven tlio weavers 
can’t say. 

Fresident. —When you compiled figures, the Board expects that you will 
be able to explain whenever questioned and if you go on postponing like 
this, there will bo no end to the oral examination. 

Mr. Mitter. —^We are also handicapped. When wo received your ques¬ 
tionnaire, two or throe months ago, we had to employ a special staff and 
all the information which we got here aye based on what we were able 
to collect through our special staff. Even in many cases the weavers wore 
iqucstioned in regard to details, but we were not able to got any answer. 
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President. —Weaver knows what kind of silk he is purchasing. 

Air. Ghosh. —Undoubtedly. 

President. —If he knows what ho is purchasing, he also knows what he 
has to pay for. 

Mr. Ohosh. —These are the details collected by the man in Shibganj. 
For the indigenous raw silk they had to pay a price of Rs. 6-6 and for 
the Japanese raw silk Rs. 5-8 to Rs. 6; Canton raw silk Rs. 5 to Rs. 5-8 
and Matka Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-4. 

President. —Let us confine ourselves to mulberry raw silk which is the 
first item. There are various other items which we can take up later on, 
because the prices are given here separately. Matka price ia already given 
here from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4. My point is in this particular instance 1 am 
unable to say unless you tell me whether the Indian silk fetches the same 
price as foreign silk in your market as far as the weaver is concerned and 
I find that Indian silk is able to realise Rs. 5 to Rs. 6-8. Is that correct? 

Afr. Ghosh. —Indigenous raw silk is Rs. 6 to Rs. 6-8. 

President —It is the actual price paid by the weaver. 

Mr. Ohosh. —Yes. 

President —For the Japanese silk it is Rs. 5 to Rs. 6-8 so that ns far 
as the maximum is concerned, the indigenous raw silk fetches a higher price. 

Mr. Ohosh.~-ln that area. 

President. —I am talking of the area where the handloom weavers are. 

Mr. Gbosk.—They are scattered in 4 or 5 districts. This refers to the 
handloom area in Malda. 

President. —In Which place large number of hfkndloom weavers are to bo 
ibund ® 

Mr. Ghosh. —In Murshidabad and Bankura Districts. 

president. —Let us take these two districts. What are the prices there? 

Mr. Ohosh. —Locally prepared raw- silk steam filature—Rs. 6. 

President .—For Bengal silk? 

Mr. Ohosh. —Yea, 

President. —Oan you tell me the date of that? 

Mr. Ohosh. —27th June, 

President. —For Kashmir silk? 

Mr. Ghosh .—The same re-reeled Rs. 7; local basin Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 6-2; 
country charkha Rs. 4-8 to Rs. 5 and Japan re-reelod Rs. 6, 

President. —Not filature. 

Air. Oho.sh. —It is not mentioned as filature, China re-reeled—Rs. 5. 
These are the figures for Jungipur, Murshidabad District. 

President.-rVIhat is the cost of re-reeling? In reply to one of the 
questions in tne Sericultural enquiry, you have said about 5 annas as the 
cost of re-reeling. 

Mr, Ghosh. —Yes that is correct. 

President. —What will be the cost of re-reeling the filature silk? 

Mr. Ohosh. —With regard to this re-reeling, it is done by the weavers 
themselves. They get the silk and in the process of weaving they have 
to re-reel it. This re-reeling refers to that process. From the large hanks 
they reel into small hanks. 

President. —This is re-reeling of raw silk of charkha silk by hand. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^Yes. 

President. —I want to know whether filature silk is also being re-reeled. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Only in one place in Jangipur and one rupee ejCtra ia 
charged for re-reeling. 

President. —What is the cost of re-reeling? 
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Mr. Ghosh. —It costs him about Be. 1 to re-reel one seer of silk. 

rresUlent .—As against^ 6 annas by hand? 

Mr. Ghosh'. —Yes. 

President. —Is there much difference? 

Mr. Ghosh.--Phere is much difference in these two processes. In the 
re-reeling done by hand by the weavers (womenfolk) there is always a loss. 
She sorts out thick lumps and thin places and puts knots. Tlie loss is 
nearly l/16th in inferior kinds of silk. This loss which is duo to le-reeliiig 
by the Womenfolk is borne by the owner who gives the silk, while in the 
case of filature rhe reeler has to bear the loss. 

President. —What is the loss? 

Mr. Ghosh. —In re-reeling there is a loss. 

President. —The loss can’t cost him 11 annas more. I think it requires 
investigation. You had better look into it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it one rupee per pound? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Per seer. 

President. —It comes to 8 annas per pound. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. In the other case it comes to 2i annas. 

President. —I am not prepared to accept that figure without further 
investigation. 

Mr. Mitter. —The difference is not so wMe. 

President. —Because he has made it clear which he didn’t do before. One 
rupee applied to a seer. 

Mr. Mitter. —He is charging one rupee per seer. 

President. —No, per pound. It requires to be investigated further. This 
is for the charkha silk, whereas in the filature silk which is a better quality 
of silk, the wastage is much less. 

Mr. Mitter. —Our filature is not so good. 

President. —It is better than charkha silk. I have seen charkha silk and 
Malda silk. Malda silk is better than charkha silk. 

Mr. Moulic. —A big quantity is lost in re-reeling. That is what the 
weaver says. 

President. —You produce better class of silk. That means less waste 
and less trouble in re-reeling. It goes without saying. The better the 
silk, the better the winding quality, the less the wastage and less the 
trouble to the weavers, otherwise there is no use purchasing better class 
of silk if the wastage is the same. As regards silk yarn, is there a large 
quantity of silk yarn being made in Bengal? 

Mr. Ghosh. —The raw silk is made into yarn by the weavers themselves. 
No yarn is prepared in any special manner. 

President. —You don’t import any Japanese silk yarn. 

Mr. Ghosh. —There is some import. 

President.—-The prices are not given here. You simply say locally pre¬ 
pared. 

Mr. Ghosh.st-In the places where this matter was investigated they never 
imported yarn. They prepared their own yarn from raw silk. 

President. —Do I understand that the price given by you—Rs. 9 to 10 
is for locally prepared silk yarn? 

Mr. Ghosh.— 1 find it stated that it is for locally prepared yarn. 

President.—I find that the difference is about Rs, 3 to Rs. 4 per lb 
between raw silk and silk yarn. 

Mr, Ghosh.—PHnt is so. 

President. —The cost of preparing the yarn given by you is about Rs. 1-3 
to Rs. 1-8. The processes which are required to convert the raw silk into 
yarn are twisting, doubling, boiling off and winding. 
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Mr. Ghosh, —Yea. 

I'resident. —The coat given by you comes to about Rs. 1-3 to Rs. 1-8. 

Mr. Ghosh. —When the locally prepared yarn is taken by the weaver, 
he has to pay not only for these charges but the loss due to boiling off. 

President. —That is included here. 

Mr. Ghosh. —No, only for the process and not for the loss. 

President. —Where have you given me the cost of converting the raw 
silk into yarn P 

Mr, Ghosh. —I don't think it was asked anywhere. 

President. —When we say throwing, throwing means preparing twisted 
yarn. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That does not include boiling oS, 

President. —It does include. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Throwing does not include that. 

President, —Throwing is a process which can be done with or without 
boiling off. 

Mr, Ghosh. —After throwing it is boiled. 

President. —It is one and the same thing. He must have to take out 
the dcguinming at some stage. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Throwing and degumming are separate processes altogether. 

President, —Tell me what it costs to prepare a pound of yarn from raw 
silk. 

Mr. Gkos/i.—Please see page 9 of our replies to the Sericultural Ques¬ 
tionnaire where tlio charges are given for preparing the raw silk into yarn. 
The weaver takes it and boils it off himself. 

President. —Will you please tell mo the cost of producing a pound of 
yarn out of raw silk? 

Mr. Ghosh.—1 have to prepare and give you separately. 

President.—Can you tell us approximately from your experience? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Approximately it does not cost more than Rs. 2. 

President. —About Rs. 1-8 to Rs. 2. 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. 

President .So, the man makes a clear profit of Rs. 2. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The loss due to boiling off is not provided for in this case. 
In the boiling off the loss is 20 to 30 per cent. 

President. —Look at your reply. You have given me the price of raw 
silk. You have given me the price of silk yarn. I want the cost of silk 
yarn. That is a very simple question, 

Mr. Ghosh. —It comes to about Rs. 3-12: — 


Winding 

Twisting 

Boiling off 

Rewinding 

Loss in degumming 

Loss in re-reeling 


Rs. A. Rs. 
0 5 
0 1 
0 2 
0 6 

1 12 to 2 
1 3 


Total . 3 12 to 4 


To get the degummed yarn ready for the loom, it will cost about Rs. 3-12 
to Rs. 4. 

President.—Is the los.s in degumming as much as Rs. 2? 
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Mr. Ghosh.~Us. 1-12 to Rs. 2. 

rresidait .—It isliould be lls. 1-4. The maximum loss is 25 per cent, 

Mr. GVio.'s/t. -More) than that. It is about 25 to 30 per cent. Again it 
depends upon the <iUality of the silk. If it is badly reeled, the loss will 
be more. 

Fresident. —I am talking of a filature silk, 

Mr. Ghosh. —This is all country charkha—locally prepared. 

President, —The country charkha silk costs Rs. 4. 

Mr, Ghosh. —That is the cost. The country yam is never sold. That 
is what it costs the weaver. 

President, —How will the weaver be able to sell his goods when his cost 
is high. 

Mr. Ghosh. —He carries out all these processes with the help of his 
family. As a matter of fact when we calculate the cost and pay the wages 
according to the labour which the weaver puts in, the cost of weaving 
becomes small and therefore it is done on a contract basis. 

President. —Even then how do you arrive at Rs. 2? At what price 
have you taken the silkp 

Mr. Ghosh. —There is some loss. 

President. —There mu.st be loss. 

Mr. MauUc. —That is not real loss. 

Pre.sident. There is the silk waste loss after degumming, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Much less. 

President. —Therefore to that extent when you purch.T,.se a lb. of silk, 
there is loss, and the price is increased. But it cannot increase by Rs. 2. 
I think you had better give me revised figures. 

Mr. Gho.sh. —Ye,s. 

President, —5 annas for rewinding is also on the high side. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I have got that from different centres. 

President. Wc have received similar figure.s in Banga.lnro and your 
figures are nowhere near theirs. Bangalore is the principal place where 
throwing mills exist and one or two people there have supplied us with 
costs of producing one pound of yarn out of Indian as well as imported 
silk. The figures given by you are nowhere near those. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Here throwing is all done by hand whereas in Bangalore 
it is all done by power driven machinery, 

Pre.siden.t.—On the last occasion wo were given figures. Please see page 
94 of the last Tariff Board report. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I shall give you detailed figures collected from different 
centres. 

President. —Artificial silk yarn is I suppose imported yarn. It is 13 to 14 
annas per lb. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —Do you import any twisted artificial silk yarn.!’ 

Mr. Gho.sh. —I don’t think we imported any. 

Fresident. —Do you import English artificial silk yarn, 

Mr. Ghosh. —It comes from England and Italy .also. 

President. —What is the price of English yarn? 

Mr. Ghosh, —Wo do not collect all those details. 

President.--’SKhon you say “ English ” I understand that the statement 
given by you implies that all these qualities are being used by the weaver? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Exaclly. 

President.—Thera they would bo in a position to give you the prices. 
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Mr, Ghosh. —That is the price they quoted. 

rresident. —That is for Japanese. 

Mr, Muter. —They mostly use Japanese yarn. 

rresident. —I don’t think you are using English yarn, 

Mr. Ohosh. —Not inuch- 

Fresident. —Are your weavers using spun silk? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, along with matka. 

Fresident. —They are not using staple fibre at all. 

Mr, Ohosh. —No staple fibre is known to be used. 

Fresident. —In answer to question 6 (i) of the Handlooni questionnairef 
you say “ In certain centres twisting and winding are done by weavers’ 
family members and in others by the professional twisters ”, Can you tell 
me what the professional twisters’ charges are? What is the actual charge 
for twisting? 

Mr. Ghosh.—It comes to Rs. 1-1 per lb. That is given in our reply 
to the Sericultural Questionnaire (page 9), 

President. —Is dyeing done by outside agency? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Very little. 

President.—Do they have a separate charge for dyeing when it is doner 
by outside agency? 

Mr. Ohosh.—They have got a system of charging by weight and for 
different dyes. 

President. —You might give it to ns later. 

Mr. Ohosh. —Yes. 

President.—hook at the qualities of mulberry silk goods produced by 
you in answer to question 8. Has there been any change in these since 
the last Tariff Board reported? 

Mr. Ghosh.—I don’t think there has been any change but we oan say 
this much that there has been a rise in the printed goods. That is the 
only thing we have noticed. 

President. —Are you still manufacturing handkerchiefs? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, to a small extent. 

President. —What sizes? 

Mr. Ohosh, —Different sizes—-9" x 9", 18® x 18®, 24" x 24" and 36" x 36". 

President. —What silk are you using for these handkerchiefs? 

Mr. Ohosh.- —Bengal silk. 

President.—Cnu you give me the cost of producing one dozen hand¬ 
kerchiefs ? 

Mr. Ohosh.—It depends upon the size. 

President. —Take 17" size. 

Mr, Ohosh.—We shall supply figures later on. The selling price is 
Rs. 7-8 to Rs. 9 when taken in heavy quantities. 

President.— What is the weight of a dozen handkerchiefs? 

Mr. Mnkherji.—I will have to find that out. 

President.— What is the material out of which this k made? 

Mr, Mvkherji, —Indian silk. 

President.—What is the price of that? 

Mr. Mukherji.—lt usually sells at Rs. 5 to Rs. 7 per jiioce of 9 yards. 

President.—What is the weight of 9 yards? 

Mr. Mukherji .—I cannot say. 

President.-And the width? 
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Mr. Mukherji. —According to the necessity of the handkerchief. The 
minimum is 30" and the maximum 44", but when the width increases the 
price naturally increases. A 44" width piece will cost about Ks. 12 per 
piece. Again, the price sometimes depends upon the quality and the dye 
stuff used. There is a fashion amongst European tustomers to demand for 
real vegetable dyes and the price of this is a little higher than that of 
imported dyes. 

President. —When you give the cost of handkerchiefs, finishing, dyeing 
and everything else should be included there. 

Mr, Mukherji.—YeB, 

President. —In answer to question 9 yj)u have given the production of 
different kinds of silk goods and you give mulberry silk as 783,024 yds. 
How have you arrived at this figure? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Approximately front the looms working. 

Mr. Houghton. —How do you get down to such individual yardage? 

Mr. Mukherji. —It was worked out. 

President. —What is the production you have taken per loom? 

Mr. Mukherji. —We have calculated from individual weaver’s figures at 
20 yards per month per loom. That is in Bankura; 25 yds. in Birbhuro and 
in Murshidabad it was 10 to 12 yds. per day of 10 hours. The weavers 
work in their own homes and it is difficult to say that they exactly work 
for 10 hours, but they work the whole day and we have taken it as 10 
hours. 

President. —And the value you have given is Rs, 12,25,000 (Q, 13). That 
will be for all this yardage? 

Mr, Mukherji. — Yes. 

President. —The total yardage c-omes to about 11 lakhs yards. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes about that. Mulberry silk we have taken at Re. 1, 
matka at Rs. 1-8 and kete at 12 annas per yard. 

President. —In answer to question 11 you have given the quantity of 
mulberry silk used for saree and dhuti as ^ to 30 tolas, unbleached. What 
is the weight of the cloth? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Unbleached saree and dhuti will weigh about the same 
after weaving. 

President. —That is 100 per cent. silk. 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes. After it is woven it is washed. Degumming is 
done after weaving. 

President. —That means that the weight of a saree of SJ yards will be 
20 to 30 tolas? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes, unbleached. 

President. —That is the full raw material required in that? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Just a little for the border. There i§ a little wastage- 
There is a local method of adding borders with cotton thread to slightly 
increase the weight and there is a bad custom of adding sugar solution to 
the cloth just to make up the weight. 

President. —20 to .30 tolas of raw silk are required for a piece? 

Mr. Mukherji. —Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. —The weight of handkerchiefs is also given in this answer 
as 25 to 28 tolas per dozen, standard size 18"xl8". 

President.— Ca.n we say that about 3 yards of cloth are required for 
a dozen handkerchiefs? 

Mr. Oho.sh. —In the case of local weavers in the handkerchiefs woven the 
warp ts prepared and e.ach piece is separately woven. When on© is complete 
they keep a little border and do the next. 

President.—1 want to know how many yards make a dozen handkerchiefs. 
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Mr. MukherjL —yards to 6 yards for 30" width. 

President. —What is kete cloth P 

Mr. Ghosh. —Handspun waste tassar similar to inatka which is waster 
spun mulberry. 

President. —Is that silk yarn waste or raw silk waste? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It is raw cocoon waste as well as reeling waste, 

President. —Raw silk waste is all imported? 

Mr. Ghosh. —No. It is practically thrown away heeauso it is very 
difficult to make use of it. Raw silk waste which is obtained when yarn 
is prepared is obtained in small pieces and no use is made of it. 

Presirlent. —Reeling waste is used for this purpose? 

Mr. Ghosh. —To a small extent only for matka. 

President. —In answer to question 18 you have given the opinion of the 
merchants about the superiority of Bengal silk in point of lustre and 
durability but that it is not easy to manipulate. Do you mean the windings 
quality ? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, that is the only difficulty. 

President. —That dffiiculty was pointed out on the last occasion by tho 
Tariff Board and we want to know what efforts your department has made 
in the last five years to remedy this defect. 

Mr. Ghosh. —We are trying to improve the reeling and believe that 
with improved reeling the winding defect will disappear. Primarily it i.s 
defect due to reeling. 

President. —The general sy.stem in India I am told has undergone a 
considerable change, as far a.s weaver.s are concerned. Tliey have ceased 
to be independent weavers, they are now more or loss wage earners. Is 
that the position in Bengal? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Practically only ni small percentage arc solvent who purchase- 
their own yarn and do weaving. 

President. —So whatever rise play take place in prices it is the merchant 
who will benefit? 

Mr, Ghosh. —Generally speaking, yes. 

President. —And the weavers are gciK'rally bis employees.? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Not his employees but only in this sense that lie is attaclu'd 
to him because the merchant gives him tho raw material, advances him 
wages. 

President. —Is there a system of paying money as soon as an article is 
woven ? 

Mr. The practice is to give the weaver his wages in advance 

and give him the raw material. There are several systems. 

President. —What is the system which is more prevalent in Bengal? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Wo have given that in our answers to questions Ki and 

20 . 

President. —Can you tell me approximately file number of weavers who 
are independent at the present moment? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It differs from, centre -to centre. 

President. —What will be the percentage in Bengal? 

Mr. Ghosh. —We will send you that information. I have got detailed 
figures. As a matter of fact we are collecting materials with a view to 
writing a monograph on this, hut we are not quite ready yet. 

President. —Are there any power loom factories for the production of 
pure silk goods in Bengal. 

Mr. Ghosh. —There is the one you visited, Mr. Ariff’s factory. But he 
is now going over to artificial silk. 

President. —How many have taken to artificial silk goods manufacture? 
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Mr. Ohosh .—Most of them are going over to artificial silk.; 

President .—How many factories are there? 

Mr. Mukherji .—Five now mills have come in. Altogether 26 in Calcutta. 
President .—How many of them are purely on art silk? 

Mr. Ghosh .—We will supply the figures later on. 

President .—In answer to question 32 you give the quantity of raw silk 
consumed in different centres. Is that Indian silk? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Both Indian and imported. That we calculated on the 
number of looms working. These are the figures; — 


Centres. 


Quantity. 


Mulberry silk. 
[Vishnupur (Bankura) 


Mirzaporo area (Murshidahad) 
Panchgaehia (Birbhum) 

Bogra . 

Baswa (Birbhum) 

Shibgauj (Malda) 


24.000 lbs. 


26,000 lbs. 
2,112 lbs. 
1,057 lbs. 
48,000 lbs. 
6,500 lbs. 


(Bengal silk 6,400 lbs. 
rest imported Japanese 
and Chinese). 

(All imported). 

(All imported). 

(Malda silk). 

(Bengal silk). 

(Bengal silk). 


These do not complete all the centres. 

President. —These figures arc for mulberry silk. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, 

Mr. Mitter. —Even then the list is not complete. 

President. —This is the complete list given by you on p.age 7. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —This comes to about 50 per cent, approximately Indian as 
against foreign. 

Mr. Ghosh.- —Yes. 

Mr. Mitter. —Do you want a detailed list? 

President. —I would like to have the figures for Indian as compared with 
foreign and whether there has been a gradual increase of the use of Indian 
or the weavers are gradually going over to imported silk. 

Mr. Ghosh. —1 can make a definite statement that the weavers are 
going over to foreign silk and there are reasons for it. Even if the weavers 
do not like to use foreign silk, they say their reputation is at stake and 
they can’t help it, because tho Mahajan advances the raw silk and when it 
is woven and taken to him, he says: “Take in another lot of raw silk 
which is foreign silk and unless you weave this raw silk, lye cannot deal 
with you 

President. —Yes, he is an employee. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is quite right. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Does it involve less labour for the weaver? 

Mr. Ghosh. —They say “ we have a reputation to maintain For instance 
in the Shibganj .urea, they say “ our sarecs and dhoties have a special 
reputation and we have got a special reputation to maintain and foroigji 
silk after sometime loses its lustre which at once strikes tho eye”. 

Mr. Mitter. —If tho weavers are left to themselves, their natural inclina¬ 
tion would bo to use more of indigenous silk, i.e., Bengal silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In spite of it involving greater labour. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —For which they are not paid at all. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Quite. Most of that labour is done by the womenfolk. 

YDL. II 4ft 
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President .—Later oti you say that some steps should be taken. You mean 
legislation to .stop this deception of rayoa or artificial silk being passed on 
as real silk you refer to such measures as has been done in advanced 
Countries. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I have mentioned them, in my note. 

President. —Let us take Aunexure I with regard to wages. You have 
given hero a statement of the cost of manufacture of typical articles of 
silk cloth. You had given a similar statement for Malda on the last 
occasion. You had given us the cost of production of 5 yards x 45" saree. I 
don’t know why you have not given me per saree. You say 190 yards x 
44". 

Mr. Ghosh. —The practice is to prepare one full warp and then go on 
weaving all the sarees one after another. 

President. —Take Mirzapore; you have given me silk saree—5 yards 
x45". Take Vishiiupur; you have given jacquard saree 5i yards x 46". 
So far as Malda is concerned, you have taken the total piece. 

Mr, Ghosh. —That is a copy of the actual census. 

President, —You had better work it out, because I want to compare the 
charges. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —Whether it is 5 or 6i yards. 

Mr. Ghosh. —All sarees are now yards. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Vishniipur saree is 5i yards. 

Mr. Ghosh, —Yes. 

President. —You have given hero the wages paid per day or per piece? 

Mr. Ghosh. —There it is written per day or per piece. 

President. —What is the general system prevalent in Bengal? 

Mr, Ghosh. —Per piece. Very few are engaged per day. There are 
labourers engaged per day, but the majority of them are engaged per piece. 

President. —Hates would depend on the kind of cloth woven. 

Mr, Ghosh. —Yes and the rates also vary. 

President. —I want to know what the wages come to per day on that 
basis. 

Mr. Ghosh. —There are two large manufacturers. 

Mr. Anklesaria ,—You have given us the wages per day in Annexure II, 

President. —I want to know how the figures have been arrived at. If 
you look at Annexure II in Mursliidabad District it was 0 annas per day 
and in 1938 it has practically remained stationary though it went down 
in the year 1936 to 4 annas 6 pies and in 1937 to 5 annas per day. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is calculated on that basis. 

President. —On tbe piece basis? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, what he earns In a month. 

President. —But generally he doesn’t work the whole month. 

Mr. Ghosh .—He has to work the whole month, because it is a contract 
work. Sometimes ho has to work even at night. 

President. —That means he is kept fully employed throughout the month 
irrespective of demand or sale. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, but not all the weavers like that. The merchant has 
got a clientele and he keeps his clientele engaged. 

President. —How many men would be employed throughout the month? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I shall give you what percentage labourers are per day. 

President. —May I take it that all those who are employed by the 
mcreliunts are ejnployed throughout the month? 

Mr, Yes. 
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president. —Those wages represent the average daily wage which he wilf 
get according to the piece work system. 

Mr. Ohosh. —Each mahajan keeps his clientele engaged. 

President.—AW those who are employed as wage earners are getting their 
daily wages throughout the year? 

Mr. Ghosh. —'Yes. There is-diierenee between wage earners and those 
who work with the Mahajan. 

President. —I am now confining myself to wage earners. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Wage earners of course cannot be guaranteed. Their work 
is not guaranteed. Some may remain unemployed. Wage earners who are 
more or less day labourers are not under anybody’s control. Supposing a 
man produces 5 pieces in a month and he gets a remuneration for them. 
According to that calculation this has been arrived at. 

Mr. Mitter. —Wage earners are not guaranteed. It all dei>ends upon 
sufficient work being available. 

President. —Exactly and the conditions of the market. What is the 
bulk of your production? 

Mr. Ghosh.—Silk sarees, dhoties and chaddars. 

President. —When you give here the sale price of silk sarees, I suppose 
the wage is included in that. 

Mr. Ghosh, —Yes. 

President. —That means they are making about Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 profit 
per saree in 1938. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is the price fixed by the mahajan. 

President.—When you say Rs. 5 to Rs. 11, does that include the wages 
earned ? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It will include everything. 

President. —Rs. 3 to Rs. 5 is a clear profit to the mahajan including all 
his cost jier saree. 

Mr, Boufjhton. —Assuming that he sells his goods. 

Mr. Anhlesaria, —Yea. 

President. —Sale price does not mean net realised price. 

Mr, Ghosh. —That is the ba^is on which sarees are actually sold. 

Mr. Mitter. —Supposing I am buying from you at the rate of Rs. 9, you 
are getting Rs. 9. That doesn’t mean that you arc making a profit of 
Rs. 9. The difference between Rs. 9 and the money which you are paying 
towards the manufacturing charges is profit. In other words tiie profit is 
represented by the difference between the money which you are getting 
from him and what you are paying towards the cost of manufacture plus 
the interest and other obligatory charges. The profit of Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 
is apparent, but the real profit is not there. 

Mr. .4.nklesaria. —What is the real profit? 

Mr. Mitter. —It has to he worked out in terms of money. 

President. —If you look at page 289 of the written evidence, Volume 1, 
detailed charges are given. Your point is that the charges for intor 0 .st and 
working capit.al and depreciation as a result of the value of the article 
being depreciated duo to stocks is not taken into consideration. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, all the overhead charges. 

President. —The production of silk goods have decreased from 18,42,000 
to 12,25,000 during the 5 years. What is the reason? T am not talking 
now of the use of Indian raw silk, but I am talking of the value of goods. 
Has the value been decreased? 

Mr. Ghosh. —The value has been decreased. 

Mr. Bouijliton. —Are the looms purely employed on silk goods? 

40 A 
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Mr. Ghosh. —Those which we have taken into account are employed on 
silk goods. 

Mr. Houghton. —Has there been any switch over of looms which were 
previously engaged on silk goods to cotton goods? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Some of the cottage weavers have taken to cotton weaving. 

Mr. Boughton.^Who is the man who passes off inferior substitutes for 
silk—not the weaver hijnself? 

Mr. Ghosh.^i^o. 

Mr. Houghton. —Is it the merchant who actually purchases from the 
weaver or the selling agent which the merchant maintains? There is a 
fraud on the consumer. Whore does it actually occur? 

Mr. Ghosh. —At the selling end. 

Mr. Ho^iiihton.—la it done by the merchant who deals direct with the 
weaver or is there someone else who sells the goods which the merchant 
has purchased from the weaver? 

]\Ir. Mitter. —The producer is not getting his due share. The consumer 
is paying more. The difference is going to somebody, and that somebody 
is tho chain starting from tho mahajan and going down through all tho 
intermediaries. 

Mr, Houghton, —The weaver won’t be in a position to deceive the mahajan. 
He gets nothing out of it. 

Mr. Mitter. —Suppose you are a mahajan. You give me some raw 
material. You say 1 have got to weave. I have nothing to fall back upon. 
I have no holding capacity. 1 must get some monc,y and I have to agree 
to what j'ou say. You pay me to do tho work. You pay me. the very 
minimum. 

President. —There is only one point with regard to Annexure I that I 
want to ask yon and that is whether tlie .statement given by you also applies 
to the independent weaver or his costs would be different. 

Mr. Ghosh. —You want to know about the independent weavers? 

Mr. Houghton. —Whon did this deterioration in the weaver’s position 
occur? 

Mr. Mitter. —These enquiries were actually instituted amongst the weaving 
families working in the Shibganj area. Tn that area Mr. Maulic who 
actually conducted the survey saw that a large number of them actually 
jiurchased the article on Itieir own account and then sold it to the Mahajan 
and otliers who tried to take advantage over them. There were also other 
weavers included within his euquir.v who were working under the guidance 
and direction of the Mahajan. 

President. —What I wanted to know was whether this was general. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes, general. 

Mr. Houghton. —You said that tho position of tho weaver had got had. 
.When did thi.s occur? II am a.sking this question because in some centres 
tho actual deterioration in the weaver’s position is rather a matter of 
ancient history. I want to know whether your remniks about it referred 
to the last 5 years or 15 years. 

Mr, Mitter. —This decline has not been restricted to the last 5 years- 
Onl,y tho rate of decline has been followed for more than 5 years. Unless 
some ari-angement were made for marlicting or for supplying tho raw 
material to which we have made jjointed rofoi’once in our replies it would 
be very difficult to improve the economic condition of the weaver. 

President■ —May I refer you to the publication whicli you have handed 
us—“ Five Year Plan for industrial development in Bengal On page 56 
you have i-cfoivcd to the. weaving indu.stry and sevcval proposals have been 
made as to how to better the lot of the handloom wcavei's. I would like 
fq know liow ma.ny of these proposals have been aeee))ted by the Government, 
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Mr. Mitter. —The position is this. In the reorganised In.stitute at 
iBerlianipore which we are going to establi.sh--in fact we would have 
established it by now had the machinery arrived in time—all these things 
would be tackled. 

President. —There is a demand in other handloom weaving centres for 
an art designer and finishing expert. It is pointed out that the handloom 
woven goods are generally defective with regard to finish and modern design 
and that is why tho.se goods aro not saleable, though their quality is far 
better than the imported article. As you have got a scheme here in which 
various officers are going to be appointed, the Board would like to know 
what progress has been made in that direction? 

Mr. Mitter. —In 1937 in tho month of February or March these proposals 
were submitted to Govornincnt. They examined them and put in money 
in the current year’s budget. Stops have been taken to import machinery 
first. Unless the machinery actually arrive here, we cannot appoint the 
staff. We have not yet been able to begin the work, but before the end 
of the financial year we shall be able to commence work. 

President. —Do you think that all these experts will be available in. 
India ? 

Mr. Mitter. —Frankly speaking I doubt very much whether we shall bo 
able^ to got any one in India who can be considered to be adequately 
qualified to be in charge of the Technological Institute. I may tell you 
for your information that Mr. Ghosh and mj'Self have been in communica¬ 
tion with every part of India. But so far we have not been able to secure 
the services of one wffio answere to the tests that wo would require him 
to satisfy. We may have to import a man for that post if necessary. 

President.- —I must say that the salarie.s shown here are oh the low side 
if you are going to recruit people from abroad. 

Mr. Mitter. —The siilarics have been increased since the publication of 
this document. The scheme has been modified wdiere necessary. 

Mr. Ankle,saria. —Tho maximum is Rs. 1.50. 

Mr. Mitter. —We are going to have Its. 150 as the minimum. These 
are for subordinate officers, hut a really qualified man would be brought on 
a salary of say, Rs. 250 rising to Rs. 750. 

Pre.sident. —What was the position with regard to Mr. Bagchif Yesterday 
you said that he wanted a higher salary. "What was tho salary on which 
he was started? I understand he has come with expert knowledge. 

Mr. Mitter. —Tn the Silk Conditioning House which was fir.st started we 
Were in a ))osition to appoint a qualified man. Wc had a provision there 
for a scale of pay from Rs, 75 to Rs. 150. But these schemes have not 
been all given effect to. When they are given effect to, Mr. Bagchi and 
others who may have come back to India after being trained abroad will be 
given an opportunity. 

President. —Personally I think that if experts are available in India 
it is the duty of the Government to support Indian experts. 

Mr. Mitter. —We will support Indian experts but where we are unable 
to get a real expert answering to the qualifications of one who may be 
depended on with the charge of the Institute we shall have to recruit 
from abroad. 

President. —Here is a man who is available but has not been employed 
by the Bengal Government. 

Mr. Mitter. —I do not know whether T arn making myself clear. Tho 
que.stion of employing these men for the Institute has not arisen yet. 
Unless the machinery actually arrives, wo cannot appoint them. 

President. —Can you tell me how long it will take? 

Mr. Mitter. —We have already put this scheme into effect. AVc have 
ordered for the machineiy. We have already made the necessary alterations 
to building.s and taken stops to carry out all preliminaries. 
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■Tresident. —When do you think you will bo able to startf 

Mr. Mittc.r. —By the bogiuning of March, 1039. 

Prcuident. —Do you tliink that by that time you will be able to gel 
those experts mentioned on page 58f 

Mr. Mitter. —Except the top man we may be able to get tho men in 
India. Of that wo are confident. 

President, —Your policy is that if experts are available in India, steps 
will be taken to employ them. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. Even if we find men who are not absolutely up to 
the mark I am prepared to employ them and send them for study abroad. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards the silk expert, I hope you are not going 
to repeat the experiment of employing men who go to Europe and Japan 
and return here without acquiring the proper knowledge of sericulture. 

Mr. Mitter. —No. In this Technological Institute which is going to be 
the fountainhead of and give the necessary drive, to the development of 
the industry, wo cannot compromise with inefficiency. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —I am referring to your name sake, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Mr. Lefro.y was too hard on him. 

Mr. Houghton. —You have made certain proposals regarding the amount 
of protection to be granted to the raw silk industry. But you have not— 
1 think I am right in saying so—made any proposals as to the amoxint of 
protection that should bo granted to the manufactured goods in the event 
of protection being given to tho raw material. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Wo have stated in tho statement that silk goods must be 
protected at the same time. 

Mr. Houghton. —On what basis? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You said something in your note hut your Government 
did not say so. 

Mr. Houghton. —The intention of your Government is that wliatever 
protection is given to the raw material, similar protection calculated on 
the amount of raw material in the finished article should be given to the 
finished article. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—At the last enquiry your Government was represented 
by Mr. Weston. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —He informed the Board that your Goveriimeut was not 
happy about the silk industry at all as far as Bengal was concerned. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. Mitter. —In what sense? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —IE you read what he said on page 197 of the Oral 
Evidence Volume, you will onder.stand. 

Mr. Mitter. —I do not know what authority Mr, Weston had to say 
that. Since the last protection was given, tho Government of India have 
been doing what they cm, in the shape of giving money to encourage 
^>(igen:rcli and experiments. The local Government which I repre.sont are 
also not sitting idle. They are doing all they can consistcxit with their 
own resources. 

Mr, Anklesaria.—You do not quite fellow at all my question. Was 
Mr. Weston correct in saying that your Government were not liaiipy about 
the industry? 

Mr. Mitter. —There is notiiing on record to .show that Mr. Weston had 
the authority to say that. 

Air. Anklesaria, —Was not the industry in a very precarious position 
when Mr. Weston made that statement? 

Mr. Mitter. —It was. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —In some places the industry was rapidly dying and 
in some other places the industry was slowly dying. 

Mr. Muter. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Was not Mr. Weston justified in saying that the 
indu.stry which was rapidly dying in some places and was in a precarious 
condition in some other places was one about which the Government of 
Bengal Were not happy? 

Mr. Mitter. —No, he was not justified in saying so. 

Mr. Roughton. —You yourself are not particularly happy about the 
position of the industry now because you are trying to inaugurate a number 
of remedies to put things right. 

Mr. Mitter. —What do you mean by the term “ Happy about it ”? 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Government ware not satisfied with the position of the 
silh industry and were considering whether it deserved protection. 

Mr. Mitter. —Our Government did consider that the industry should be 
protected. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You admit that when Mr. Weston made the statement 
the industry was in a precarious condition. 

Mr. Mitter.~Yas. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say so in your own answer. 

Mr. Ghosh. —When Mr. Weston appeared before the Board, it was just 
after the depression which commenced in 1929. The Bengal industry suffered 
at that time. Mr. Weston was justified in saying that the industry was 
dying. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Since then you have made a statement before this Board 
and you say things have not bettered since the last protection. 

Mr. Ohosh. —It is true that things have not bettered since then I want 
to qualify that statement. After the depression there was a rapid decline 
and it came to a position. Since then there has been no further decline. 
On the other hand there has been n little rise, as we pointed out yesterday, 
in the area under mulberry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your Government was so very little happy about the 
industry that the Finance Department of your Government recommended 
the abolition of the Sericnltural Department. 

Mr. Mitter. —That was at the time when the retrenchment questions 
were very much in the air. The Finance Department did not recommend 
the abolition of the Department. They suggested retrenchments. The 
abolition of the Department was recommended by two llotrenchment Com¬ 
mittees but was not .accepted by Governraeiit. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The Finance Department would like to abolish the 
Department: that was what was stated. 

Mr. Mistier. —He had no authority to say that. It was one of the many, 
hundreds of recommendations of the two successive Retrenchment Committees. 
Many of their recommendations were not accepted by the Government. 

Mr. Anlde.sarin. —Was Mr. Weston correct so far as he represented the 
Government in saying to the Board that the Ihmgal Government v/anted 
protection for the silk industry of Bengal hut did not requiA'O protection 
for the silk industry of India. May I refer you to page 178: — 

“ President. —We have not received that reply, bnt I am glad you 
make it perfectly cloai- that the Government of Bengal’s position i.3 that 
whilst they favour protection as far as your province is concerned, they 
are not prepared to say that protection is necessary for the industry 
as a whole in India. 

Mr. Weston. —That fe the present position.” 

Mr. Mitter.—1 do not know what authority he had to say that. 
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Mr, Ankhsaria. —I suppose it was for this reason that the Bengal Gov¬ 
ernment ilid not suggest protection to the weaving industry, 

Mr. Mliter. —I could not tell you that. 

Mr. Ankle.mria. —They did not suggest protection for the weaving 
industry at the last enquiry, 

Mr. Mitter. —There is nothing on record to show that. 

Air, Anhlesaria. —If you will see pages 178 and 179 of the Evidence 
Volume you will find; — 

“ President. —That may be true, but you will realise that in ease the 
dut,y on imported silk is increased, then to that extent the handloom 
weaver will have to pay more for his raw material. What would be 
the attitude to your Government with regard to protection? 

Afr. We-ston. —T can’t toll you what the attitude of my Government 

will be but T can tell you what iny view is.” 

I am not concerned with tlu; personal view of the officer. 1 am concerned 
with the views of tlie neng.al Government. They did not claim protection 
to the handloom indnsti'y. When Mr. Weston was examined on behalf of 
the Bengal Government he did not claim protection for the Bengal weavers, 
lie stated that it was his personal view. As a matter of fact if you read 
the Industrial Commission’s reijort you will find that they came to the 
conclusion that protection or no protection it did not affect the Indian 
weaver. 

Mr. Alitter. —Those w’oro the conditions in 1910. 

'Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it your view that the Bengal silk industry is 
worth developing? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Why do j'on consider it so? You say it is an uneconomic 
indnsti'y ? 

Mr. G/io.sli.—Sericulture, is the best rural industry and especially for 
Bengal districts where the poor peasants liave hardly any other occupation 
and in years when the industry flnurislicd in Bengal our people wore in 
affluence. Now with the de.ca,dence of the industry even a man with property 
cannot get credit and the people fmve now become poor. 

Air. A>iklesaria.~l take it that you consider sericulture more profitable 
than other industries .P 

Mr, 0;m,sli,.—Sericulture is a .subsidiary industry for the majority of 
the cultivators in conjunction with agriculture. In Bengal the agriculturist 
is poor with small holdings and ho wants a subsidiary industry and this 
is the best for him. 

Air. Mitter. —I should say one of the best 

Mr. Anklesaria.—'^on say in your note in the first paragraph that the 
prosperity of the sericultural industry is dependent entirely on the price 
obtained for raw silk. I'hat is nothing peculiar to the sericultural industry. 
It applies to all industries, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Under the present condition that is the position because 
the reelers are not getting proper price for their silk and they are not 
reeling. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In any industry if a man does not get proper price 
for his products he would cease producing. 

Afr. Houghton. —Is the reeler also an agriculturist? 

Air. Ghosh.— usually. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You seem to lay particular stress on the fact that the 
prosperity of the sericulturist depends entirely on the price paid to the 
rearer or reeler. 

Air. Gliosli,—This is the position at present in Bengal. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —Is this depondeuce for the prosperity of tho industry 
of the price for its product peculiar to sericulture or i's it common to all 
industries ? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes it is common to all industries. 

Mr. Ankelsaria. —In this particular case sericulture being a subsidiary 
occupation and not the main occupation, people would not go on producing 
silk unless and until they get a remunerative price .p 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yea, that is what is happening. That is why production 
has decreased. As regards sericulture being a subsidiary industry I would 
like to make tho position clear. Although sericulture is doscrihed as a 
subsidiary industry in liengal, it has ceased to bo more than a subsidiary, 
industry. It forms part of the family budget of the peasant and when 
the income from this industry has stopped he is sunk into poverty. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^What is the percentage of income from sericulture com¬ 
pared with his other agricultural occupation. Suppose he gets Rs. 100 from 
agriculture, wliat will be his income from sericulture? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Probably 75 to 100 per cent. 

Mr. Houghton.—'What proportion of his holding is normally under 
mulberry ? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How much land does he devote to cultivation of 
mulberry, I understand that it is a very small portion of his average 
holding. It is '6 of a bigha, 

Mr. Ghosh. —It is not always small compared to the average agricultural 
holding. I will have to work it out. In Bengal there are about 6,000 
rearers whose onlj occupation is sericulture. 

Mr. Anklesaria.- —Since when has this number increased to 6,000? We 
were told on tho last occasion that there were hardly any people who had 
any main occupation as sericulture. 

Mr. Ghosh .—I doubt wdiether that was based on actual census. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They also took a census. The witness was speaking 
from a register of the names of rearers. 

Mr. Ghosh, —The figures I have given are from census taken by my own 
staff; the previous census I understand was taken with the help of Presidents 
of village unions and I doubt if they were accurate. My census was done 
by my own demonstrators under tho direct supervision of inspectors in 
the districts. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it that these 6,000 people depend for tljeir 
livelihood on sericulture alone? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

B-ai Sahib S. N. Bose,. —Sericulture is ordinarily taken up by the female 
members of the family whose male members go for work outside and earn wages 
thereby. When they go home after the day’s work they work on their own 
field. Suppose a labourer has got a plot of mulberry and that particular 
man works elsewhere as a daily labourer; on return home he takes some 
hours’ rest and in the evening ho works in the field. Perhaps he has got 
a cow or two goats; he utilises the manure for the mulberry. The family 
members and children who would otherwise have wasted their time are 
engaged in silkworm rearing and spinning and in this way an additional 
income is earned by the family throe or four times a year. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Suppose the Income from jute production is higher 
than the income from trmlberr.v cultivatioS, would such a man leave off 
mulberry cultivation for juto cultivation? 

Mr. Ghosh. —We have got records to show that there are people who 
gave up mulberry cultivation and took up jute cultivation or sometimes 
mango cultivation,, but in every case they found that none was more profit- 
lahle than mulberry cultivation and they came again to us asking for 
agricultural loan and for other help to start mulberry cultivation. 
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Mr, Anklesaria .—For a majority of the people in Bengal sericulture is 
not the main source of livelihood. 

Mr. Ghosh. —No, it is not. 

Mr Anklesaria.. —It is only a subsidiary occupation? 

Mr. Ghosh.—Yea. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Those people who have got sericulture as their subsidiary 
occupation suffer no disadvantage compared with sericulturists whose main 
occupation is sericulture as regards their cost of production and things of 
that sort? If he produces cocoons he gets the same price as the man whose 
main occupation is sericulture. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, because that is governed by the market price. 

J}ai Sahih S. N. Bose. —We have seen that in the districts where silk has 
disappeared people who have been brought up in luxury wore driven to utmost 
penury because in silk they wore then earning three or four times the money 
they could earn from agriculture, eventually they turned into dacoits and 
robbers. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What time are you talking about? 

Bai (iahib S. N. Bose. —About three decades ago. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yon are referring to the tootiasp 

Eai Sahih S. N. Bose. —Yes. That will happen in other districts when 
the silk industry disappears. 

Mr, .Anklesaria. —Do you know that when an enquiry was made whether 
the disappearance of the serieultural industry had in any way affected the 
means of livelihood of the people the Collectors were uniform in saying that 
it had no effect except in the case of tutias of Bankura. They were the 
only people who resorted to crimes. This is from Lefroy’s report. 

Mr. Milter, —No Collector in Bengal w'ould say that. 

Mr. Aafclesaria.—What are the soriculturist’s cash dusbursements ? 

liai Sahib S. N. Bose. —About a couple of rupees. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —How much rearing does he do? 

Eai Sahib S. N. Bose .—A rearer having the capacity of raising one 
maund of crop has to spend 8 annas for seed, for 25 maunds of mulberry 
Rs. 15 and for outside labour at the last stage. At the time of silkworm 
rearing in the last stage there is a fixed time when it must he finished, 
so he has to employ labour. Imhour charge will he 4 rupees for one maund 
of cocoon and depreciation of appliances will be about 4 annas, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —About Rs. 20? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —What is the price of a maund of cocoons? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Rs. 23 is the present price. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—How much will it come to per pound? 

Mr. Ghosh. — A annas 3 pies. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —On Rs. 20 basis what would be the price? 

Mr, Ghosh. —Four annas, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So his profit will bo 3 pies only. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes per pound. More or less he gets his remuneration for 
work. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You say 4 annas is the cost price. Ho gets only 3 pies. 

Mr. Ghosh, —The rest he gets is a return for his labour as for all his 
agricultural operations. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In 1916 the price which the cocoon producer got was 
4 annas 7 pies and after that he went on producing cocoons and at the 
last Tariff Board enquiry tho cocoon price was 4 annas 6 pies. There is 
not much material difference between the cocoon prices ranging from 1916 
up till to-day. 



Mr. Ghosh.—li you look at the figures of 1923, 1924 and 1925 prices wero 
much higher. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —There are no doubt intervals. The cocoon producer 
went on producing cocoons, even though the prices were not very remunerative 
for a number Of years. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The industry has fluctuations. People stick to this industry 
because they get some sort of return for their own labour. They always 
look to years of plenty when they get more. The prices in the Silk 
Industry are always fluctuating. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Consequently I say this being a subsidiary industry, 
its products are not amenable to economic considerations as regards the 
cost. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The return which the ordinary peasant gets for his own 
labour for which be has no occupation is a good deal to him, 

Mr. Houghton. —He sacrifices a good deal of capital by taking to inulberry. 
If he goes out of the mulberry business, he will sacrifice the capital cost 
of making mulberry garden. 

Mr. Mitter. —He will have to sacrifice his additional income which he is 
earning. 

Mr. Ghosh. —In the case of sugarcane there is overproduction and in 
the case of juto there is overproduction. All are clamouring to come back. 
They say “ definitely there is no other industry like this, because we 
get 3 or 4 crops in a year and if one crop fails, we can stand it. They 
say there is no other crop like this ”. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Did Bengal export cocoons by seaP 

Mr. Ghosh. —Never. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you will kindly refer to page 181 of the written 
evidence, Volume I, you will find that as recently as 1930 Bengal exported 
88,875 cocoons by sea. 

Mr, Ghosh .—Those cocoons were mostly tusser. No mulberry cocoon 
wa.s exported. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Excluding tusser and other wild silksi 

Mr. Ghosh. —These cocoons are pierced cocoons for use in spun silk mills. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Do I take it that reeling cocoons have never been 
exported P 

Mr. Ghosh .—Never. 

Mr. .inklesarja .—The Indian cocoons which were reeled in Franco and 
Italy were Kashmir cocoons only. 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You have written this pamphlet (shown). I am on the 
subject of protection. Please see page 646 of the pamphlet. You are 
definitely against tariffs and in favour of subsidies. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I have summarised the recommendations of the Tariff Board. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—The Tariff Board said quite a different thing. You 
may take it from me it is not the Tariff Board that stated this. 

Mr, Ghosh .—They have stated this. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I give the Report to you to find it out. On the contrary 
the Tariff Board is against subsidy. 

Mr. Miffer.—That was written six years ago. That book be wrote not 
as a representative of the Bengal Government. He had not the authority 
of the Bengal Government. Those were his personal views. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Is Mr. Ghosh speaking now as a representative of the 
Bengal Government P 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, now I do. 
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Mr, Mitter. —When tluit book was written, he was under tlie eraployiiient 
of the Government of Buiiiia. He was not conversant with facts and 
figures in Bengal. 

Mr. Anklesiiria .—Was it published under the auspices of the Bengal 
Government? 

Mr. Ghosh.. —No. It was published by the Imperial Council of Agricuh 
tural Research. 

Mr. Anhhisaria, —Have you ehanged your opinion since then? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I am definitely for protection. 

Mr. Ankh.saria. —You did say six years ago that bounties or subsidies 
as in Franco and Jaiian are to be given as a more jiowcrful agency for 
improving tho industry than a gnneral scheme of protection, and you 
now make a diametrically opposite statement. 

Mr. Gho.ih. —M.v statement is that thero should be protection against 
dumping which f shall prove and as long as dumping goes, protection by 
tariffs must bo there. In addition to that the State must help the industry 
to develop in all phases as in other industries. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If it is found that dumping cea.ses, then you would 
consider tho protective tarilfs would not be necessary. 

Mr. Miiter. —Some relief is necessary wliethor in the shape of bounty 
or protection. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Protection by tariffs can then be reconsidered. At present 
protection is very necessary. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Bo I take it that it is your considered opinion that so 
long as dumping can be proved to exist, protection by tariffs is necessary? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —But so long a.s dumping exists and no further by 
tariffs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Under the present conditions as far as we sco what is 
necessary I have stated, but then when tho dumping ceases, the question 
can be reconsidered. By that I do not mean that the industry will cease 
to require assistance. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Wo are on tariffs and Government assistance. These 
are the two means at our disposal for develoi-iing the industry. You say 
tariffs would be necessary so long as dumping exists, but no further. But 
State assistance would bo nceessary all along. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. After fho dumping ceases whether there will bo 
further need for protection, that question has to be reconsidered. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Y’^ou agree with the la.st Tariff Board that Soriculturo 
is a unique industry in this that it cannot develop without State assistance 
whatever amount of protection by tariffs may be given today. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I agree. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are a silk expert and you have studied tho 
Sericultural industry under oonditions relating to it in all countries. 

Mr. Ghosh. —In most countries. 

Mr. .4nJde.snri<i .—Can you toll me one single country in which raw silk 
has been protected by tariffs? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I do not know of any, hut countries which need raw silk 
excepting China and Japan are all countries w'hicli cannot produce sufheieub 
raw silk to moet their own requirements. Therefore it is necessary for 
them to allow all raw silk to come into the country free of duty. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Do you think that India produces enough silk to 
satisfy its own requirements? , , 

Mr. Ghosh .—Just now not. 
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Mr. Ajihlesaria .—So long as India is not in a position to produce silk 
Buffieient tor its consumption, yon would agree that foreign silk should 
be allowed to come in just as in France and Italy. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The conditions in India are quite different from the 
conditions in France and other countries, because India at one time exported 
as much as 12 lakhs of pounds of silk from Bengal alono in addition 
to meeting the requirements of the local manufacturing industry which used 
to be carried on, on a very largo scale. Therefore we say that India can 
produce not only what she requires, but she is in a position to make some 
for export. Therefore the conditions in India and in those countries are 
not analogous. For the sake of the industry in India, the raw silk industry 
must be protected. 

Mr. Anklt’.saria .—Though no such protection has boeii given by tariffs 
in any other soricultural countries in the world, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Although there is no precedent, it must be given. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Yon will admit the main defect from which raw silk 
industry suffers is the extreme conservatism and the inefficiency of the 
rearers. 

Mr, Ghosh.—J don’t agree there. Bearers are quite efficient. The 
defects which we suffer from is the quality of cocoons. That is the main 
defect. 

Mr. Anklesaria,—What are the defects in our silk which you attribute 
Bolely to our cocoons? 

Mr. Ghosh .-—Less production of raw silk. It is due to the poorness of 
silk content. I believe I can explain to you how it is produced in order to 
make my point clear. The raw .silk is roaled by joining the filaments 
of several cocoons together. When the filaments of some cocoons are 
exhausted, wo have to replenish others. Some cocoons have short fdaments 
and cocoons of long filaments produce better silk. 

Mr. Houghton.- —A fewer joints. 

Mr. Ghn.sh .—Yes, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —At present the producer has got to take whatever 
price is offered by the Mahajan, 

Mr. Ghosh .—That is the present position. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —How the position of the rearer can be bettered by 
high tariffs? 

Mr. Ghosh .—The reeler can sell his silk at a remunerative price. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You forget that the reeler is not his own master. 
He i.s not able to stand against the Maliajan, He has to take what price 
the Mahajan gives him. 

Mr. Ghosh, —Not necessarily. If one Mahajan does not give me a good 
price, I may go to another man. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are going against the statement given in your 
written answers. Mahajan generally advances money. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is with regard to the weaving industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Yon told mo that rearers were not suffering from 
extreme conservatism, but you also stated somewhere that the Bengal 
rearers would not accept any seed which does not have Ni.stari mark, 

Mr. Gho.sh. —Bearers are like all agriculturists conservative. When, 
it is demonstrated to them that these cocoons fetch better prices, they at 
once nin for them as many are running for Nistid and Nismo. They 
c.innot afford to make experiments. No, agriculturist can. When it is 
demonstrated to him that these cocoons are bettor, he at once goes for it. 

Mr. .inklesaria. —Tho Sericnltural Industry, as you know, depends 
entirely on the weaving industry, because tho weaving industry is its 
pnlj' consumer in India. 
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Mr. Ghosh, —Yes, ererywhere. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There are insulating wires and parachutes which aro 
not manufactured in India and which are manufactured in other countries. 
Here the Sericultural industry depends entirely on the weaver. If you 
make the weavers’ product more costly by tariffs, then don’t you think 
that the weaver would suffer P 

Mr. Ghosh. —It all depends upon the sale of his products. If by 
the protection of silk fabrics wo raise the price and the weaver geta 
remunerative prices' for his fabrics, I don’t know why he should suffer. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Does it not increase his cost of production? 

Mr. Ghosh, —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Whatever increase there is in the cost of production 
is a matter not for congratulation but for regret. 

Mr, Ghosh, —For the sake of the industry we have to sacrifice somewhere. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Whore would your irroteotion stop? Would it stop 
with the fabrics or would it go further? You admit in order to give 
adequate protection by tariffs to raw silk, you must put tariffs on all 
industries in which silk enters as a part or which displace even the 
demand for silk—for instance art silk. You will have to put tariffs on tho 
■whole range of these industries. 

Mr. Ghosh. —It will be necessary to make it effective. 

Mr. Anklesaira.- —Many of these industries even do not exist in India, 
for instance art silk industry, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Manufacture of rayon does not exist in India, but attempts 
are being made to find out its iiossibilities. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Rayon industry is another industry which does not 
exist. If you attempt to protect by tariffs, you will have to protect an 
industry which does not exist and therefore cannot make the demand 
for protection. 

Mr. Mitter. —By protecting other industries which do not exist the 
necessary fillip will he given for the establishment of those industries. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Will you agree with me that the fabrics manufactured 
from art silk, staple fibre and other cheaper fibres are generally consumed 
by poor men. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Not necessarily confined to poor men, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Even the high class men use them. 

Mr. Ghosh. —They also make use of them, 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Generall.y by poor men? 

Mr. Ghosh, —Generally by middle class people. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Poor people cannot afford to buy silk goods. 

Mr. Ghosh. —With regard to this I want to make one statement that 
art silk in all countries is taken to compete more with cotton than with 
silk. Cotton weavers are making the complaint that art silk is displacing 
cotton. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is contrary to the finding of the Government of 
India. There was a special officer appointed to investigate this question 
and he fonnd that art silk was not competing so much with cotton as 
with silk. 

Mr, Ghosh. —I agree there. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —This would involve protecting the goods consumed by 
poor men as compared with rich men. 

Mr. Ghn.sh. —For the sake of an industry in which the welfare of the 
rural population of vast areas in India is concerned, it is necessary to 
make some scarifico. Such sacrifices have been made in the past. 
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Mt. Anklesaria, —The interests of rich men who consume silk as well as 
poor men who produce the silk should be considered. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have given us certain statements showing the 
help which different Governments in the world give to their serieulturiats. 

Mr, Ghosh. —I have given you the instances which I could collect. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Turkey gives a subsidy of Rs. 15 per lb. of silk 
produced. Is that correct P 

Mr. Ghosh. —France gives Rs, 15 per maund of green cocoons. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Japan spends about Rs. 3 crores. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Perhaps more now. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What does your Government do? 

Mr. Gho.sh. —The Government of Bengal’s expenditure this year will 
be about Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Mr. Anklesaria.— much would that be per Ib. ? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It would be wrong if we calculate on the present production. 
We are spending this money in the hope of increasing the production. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —How much would that be per lb. P 

Mr. Ghosh. —It would come to one rupee per lb. 

Mr. Mitter. —When you are taking into account the contribution made 
by the Government of France, Japan or any other country, I request you 
to consider the contribution of the Government of India. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are going in for hybrids. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I am going in for fixed multivoltine hybrids. I am making 
experiments in several directions, I am making a selection of the existing 
races. I am getting fixed hyVirids which are practically multivoltine like 
the indigenous races, I am making experiments for first crosses. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you exhausted your investigations with regard 
to your local worms? Do you see no hope in your local worms? 

Mr, Ghosh. —I don’t say that I don’t see any hope because Nistari is 
definitely suitable during tlie rainy season. 1 cannot replace it until I 
get a better one. So I have not given up any hopes. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You hope in course of time to replace the nistari 
with the types of hybrids which you are cultivating. 

Mr. Ghosh. —We may if we find any suitable. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Was your predecessor inclined to cultivate the local 
breed or was he inclined to go in for hybrids? 

Mr. Ghosh. —At one time they stopped all experiments. By that it 
has to be inferred that they wanted to confine themselves to local worms. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Your Government’s efforts were directed sometime ago 
for developing local breeds. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Now that policy has been changed. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That policy has been changed on account of your 
taking over charge from Mr. Chaudhuri. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I cannot say that. When I was placed in charge of the 
Department T suggested what Was good for the Department and the 
Government accepted it, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —No independent advice has been taken before com¬ 
mitting the Government of Bengal to discard the local breed and go in for 
hybrids. 
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Mr. Muter. —Wo have not discarded it. We have all along been 
exiierinienting with the sole and only purpose of finding sojnething better 
and nnless we standardise something better, we are not in a position to 
invite advice. 

, Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards mulberry, you have decided to go in for tree 
mulberry. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Wo are trying to develop tree mulberry. We have not 
definitely decided to go in for tree mulberry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you considered the advantages and disadvan¬ 
tages of bush as compared with tree mulberry P 

Mr. Ghosh. —We have. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Why have you preferred tree mulberry P 

Mr. Ghosh, —One principal reason is that for improved races of worms 
we want better leaves which we cannot get from the bush mulberry aa 
cultivated at present. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is for the univoltinos tree mulberry is necessary. 
Multivoltines prefer hush mulberry. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is not the case always. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would you be surprised to know that Japan is trying 
to revert to bush mulberry? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I am not at all surprised. I will explain to you what is 
called bush in Japan. The Japanese bush has got a stem as thick as 
about 4 or 5 inches in diameter. It may be 6 inches to 2i feet high. The 
Japanese bush is really a dwarf tree. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it your object to replace the bush entirely by 
tree? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Not entirely. I am making experiments. We shall adopt 
whatever we find to be the best. 

Mr. Mitter .—The whole thing is under experimental observation and 
until we come to a definite conclnsion we cannot say anything. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You are of opinion that one of tho main causes for 
the dofccts in raw silk is the defective system of drying cocoons. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is ono of the factoi's. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What steps have your Government taken to remedy 
that defect? 

Mr. Ghosh, —In the Reeling Institute we are experimenting with cheap 
drying chambers which wc proiiose to introduce in villages so that rearers 
can get their cocoons dried. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you think that tho Japanese method is not suitable 
to India? 

Mr. Ghosh. —There is no system as the Japanese system. They have 
devised some means to apply the heat to the cocoons. There are several 
systems in use. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will agree with me that worm rearing on a 
large scale is not possible or advisable. It must remain as a cottage 
industry for ever. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. ' 

Mr. Anklesaria. the contrary reeling admits of large scale pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr. Ghosh. —It is a capitalistic industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So I suppose your Government h aiming at replacing, 
tho charkha by filature? ; 

Mr. Ghosh. —We are trying to. 
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Mt. MUter. —May I ask what do you mean by filature? If you mean 
power driven filature, our ultimate aim may be that but we have to go 
through stages of evolution. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You know one of the main reasons why Japan beats 
all its rivals is that it can produce on a mass scale. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is one of the reasons but not the main reason. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What are the other reasons? 

Mr. Ghosh. —The others are organisation and the quality to which the 
Japanese products have been raised with the help of scientific efforts. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There have been recently complaints that Japan on 
account of its mass production has been producing goods of distinctly 
lower quality than it used to do before. It has been sacrificing quality 
to quantity. 

Mr. Ghosh.—On account of depre^ion and of the loss to a certain extent 
of the American market the Japanese Government have adopted a definite 
policy of producing inferior silk at lower costs in order to be able to 
flood this market. It is not that Japan cannot produce high quality silk. 
It is out of policy that it is being done. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —It is intentionally out of policy that she is producing 
lower grade in order to dump it in other markets. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .— What are your reasons for saying that dumping by 
Japan is going on in India? 

Mr. Ghosh.—First of all I have given you some figures to show how 
Japan is helping the industry and from the history of the custody silk 
I have given you will see it is a glaring cose of dumping. On account 
of depression the Japanese Government were obliged to purchase about 
112,000 bales. That shows clearly how dumping is going on. As a matter 
of fact the Japanese Government have given a grant of Rs. 5 croros 
yen in order to find new markets for this silk. The Japanese Government 
have spared no expense. They do not mind what losses they are incurring 
in the purchase of the custody silk. The price paid was 1,260 yon. After 
3 years that silk was sold at 465 yen. The loss to Government was 9 crore 
yen. The Japanese Government are not minding all this. They are 
trying to maintain the industry at any cost. These are points which 
normally show that dumping is going on in India. 

Mr. Anklesa/ria.—ls that the only ground? 

Mr. Ghosh .— There are other grounds too. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I should like to know them too. 

Mr. Ghosh. —It is a clear case of dumping. As regards the cost of 
production on which you are taking evidence, I have something to say. 
The Japanese Government are spending large sums of money on experiments 
and research; they help the mulberry industry when there is a frost attack, 
help the rearers when there is a low price, bear all losses when the reeling 
industry is threatened. I have already told you that they purchased a 
huge quantity and would purchase any amount of stock in order to maintain 
the reeling industry. When you take all these facts into consideration 
you can have an idea at what cost the Japanese Government are fostering 
the industry. When the custody silk is placed here at a lower cost, what 
more evidence do you want as regards dumping? 

Mr. Anklesaria .— I understand that Bengal has lost all her external 
market even in India. 

Mr. Ghosh. — Practically all. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The industry subsists on home consumption. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Still some silk goes to Madras. 

Mr, Anklesaria .— To any appreciable extent? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Still to an appreciable extent 
.VOL. II 
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Mr, Anklesaria. —Why has it lost its external market? Is it not because 
it does not produce marketable silk? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Just as Japan is dumping here, it is dumping everywhere. 
The quality is good and the price low. Naturally it is replacing Bengal 
silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Is it not a fact that the Bengal silk as produced 
now is not a marketable commodity? 

Mr. Ghosh .—I cannot admit it entirely. Some portion is certainly 
quite a good marketable commodity which is being used for high class 
goods woven in India at present, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Where have you got a demand for Bengal silk in 
India and for what purpose? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Bengal silk as far as I know—I have definite proof for 
it—is going to Madras. Some quantity is going to the Punjab and a portion 
to the United Provinces. All these markets require to be developed. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —At what price is it selling there? 

Mr. Ghosh. —1 cannot give yon oif-hand. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —-Will it bo home price plm freight? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria.- —You told us yesterday that last July the price of 
raw silk in Bengal was Its. 3. 

Mr. Ghosh. —For a short titric it fell as low as Re. 3. 

Mr. Anklesaria ..—If it had l>eon sent to the niarkets which you men¬ 
tioned just now don’t you think it would have fetched a much better 
price than Rs. 3? 

Mr. Ghosh .—On account of the disorgani.s.ation of the silk Industry 
in Bengal this silk is produced in small quantities and sold to handloom 
weavers. It is necessary to get all reelors to have standardised goods. 

Mr. Mttter .—There is no ageney to buy it; there is Ho agency to 

collect it. We are trying to build up an organisation for this purpose. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Who controls your .sericiiltural department? 

Mr. Mitter. _It used to be controlled by the Agricultural Department 

but since 1933 it is under my charge. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I see your present budget is nyout Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Mr. Mitter .—Yes, We will give yon the. details, 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You know that a hale of .silk changes its weight every 
day according to atmospheric condition, so a mahajan who gives out silk 
for weaving can be in a position to defraud the weaver. 

Mr. Ghosh. —‘If he likes he can, because there are other ways of fraud 
by the small reelors after they have got the silk by throwing water on 

the floor and stocking the silk there for the night in that room and next 

day it will weigh more than it ought to. 

Mr. Anhlesema.—yio yon consider that the sericnlturists require any 
financing? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has your Government done anything in that direction? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes, Wo regularly issue agricultunal loans. 

Mr. Anklesaria ,—How much do you spend? 

Mr. Ghosh -—That differs from area to area. Up to Rs. 10,000 in Malda 
alone. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—How many are there in Malda? 

Mr. Ghosh .—About 10,000 families. 
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Mr. Anklesarid. —What is the biggest loan yon have given to seri- 
cuituristsp 

Mr. (Jhnsh. —Ite. 5 to Rs. 26. 

Mr. Mitter. —We are also contemplating other steps in the way of 
financially assisting the sericulturists. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You also supply cheap disease-free seed? 

Mr. Ghusli. —As far as possible wo make attempt to supply. 

Mr. Anlclesaria. —Why do you qualify your statement? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Because all do not take their supplies from us, neither are 
we in a position to supply the whole of it. 

Mr. Anklesuria.—How do you utilise the sum of Rs. 40,000 from the 
Government of India? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It has been utilised in developing examination centres 
among the rearers themselves. There the seed is examined under micro¬ 
scope and issued to selected rearers who have increased the supply of seed 
cocoons both local as well as hybrid, because now many are taking hybrids. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell ns about the present land policy of 
Government and whether it is helpful to the sericulturist ? 

Mr. Mitter. —The whole land policy of the Government is going to 
ho reviewed by the new Comtnission which the Government is going to 
appoint with Sir Francis Floiid as its Chairman. But on the whole the 
pre.sent tenancy legislation which has just been gone through ha.s been 
very helpful to the agriculturists in general. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Wilt it enquire into the sericulturists’ grievances also? 

Mr. Mitter. —When the terms of reference are drawn up we vvill try 
to include this. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would you suggfist concession of land to mulhorry 
growers ? 

Mr. G/msli.—Unfortunately in the sericultiiral districts there is very 
little land to give. These lands belong to the zamindnrs and there are 
several intermediaries between the zamindar and the sericulturist. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Any conc:ession as regards assessment? 

Mr. Mitter. —We have not gone into tho question at all. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you considered the possibility of teaching reeling 
and rearing to persons in Jail? 

Mr. Mitter. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In the figures which you have submitted a rnnhajan 
gets about Rs. 3 to Rs. 5. I am not satisfied with your explanation, 

Mr. Ghosh. —I am going to place before you actual manufacturers and 
Ciahajans and they will be in a better position to give you details. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Interest charge is not included in this? 

Mr. Mitter. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—What would bo the interest charge? 

Mr. Mitter. —That depends upon tho actual capital he has invested. 
Then there is the sales agency charges. 

Mr. Ghosh.~Ii I wont and made enquiries in a big emporium I would 
find that out of 1,000 pieces which they took probably 100 pieces would 
have to be written off duo to defective manufacture, change of fashion 
and so on. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you ever have sales extending over 1,000 pieces 
at a time? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Emporiums have. 

41 A 
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Mr. Muter ,—Supposing you plaoe an order, suppose I am a weaver 
and you ask me to produce 60 saris and you go on collecting saries from 
various people, at the end of the year when stock-taking takes place, 
articles which remained unsold will have to be written off. 

Mr. Anklesuria —What deduction would you make from his profit of 
Its. It to Its. 6 on account of various charges which you have montionedf 
Mr. Ghosh —We have not got the details. I will place the actual 
dealers and mahajans before you who will give you all the facts. 
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(3) Evidence of Mr. S. C. MITTERi Director of Industries, Mr. C. C. 
GHOSH, Deputy Director of Industries, Rai Sahib S. N. 

BOSE, Superintendent of Sericulture, and Mr. S. K. 
MOULIC, Superintendent of Sericulture, Bengal, 
recorded at Calcutta on Saturday, the 
26th November, 1938. 

President .—I take it that all the information which the Board askod 
for on the last occasion has been supplied. 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

President .—And these statements are so to say supplementary to those 
already supplied. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President .—The first question which the Board asked you was with 
regard to the justification of figures given concerning acreage under mulberry 
on the last occasion. Your view is that the information given then was 
incorrect. 

Mr. Ghosh .—I have stated the position correctly in our revised reply. 

President .'—In your supplementary reply to question 2, you have given 
us figures regarding future expansion. Your view is that that was also 
an erroneous figure. 

Mr. Ghosh .—According to the figures of acreage, it seems to be erroneous. 

President .—Not only the figure supplied by the Government of Bengal, 
viz., 20 lakhs of lbs., but also the figure given by the Tariff Board as the 
probable production of Bengal were erroneous. 

Mr. Ghosh.—At least they do not seem to be justified on the basis of 
acreage. 

President .—When the Bengal representatives appeared before the Tariff 
Board on the last occasion, they must have had before them some sort 
of data. It is on those papers they must have based their figures of 
rendita, cocoon production, silk production, cost of cocoons and .so on. 
1 want to know whether you have been able to trace those papers in your 
office or whether the figures are given by you on the basis of such calcula¬ 
tions as you have been able to make. 

Mr. Ghosh .—I have not been able to trace the records in my office. 
The present figures which I have given you arc based entirely on tho 
facts we have gathered. 

President. _1 would like to know this. You are an officer who has been 

recently appointed, viz., in 1936, 

Mr. Ghosh .—In july 1936. 

President .—It is only for tho last 14 years you have been in charge 
of tho .sericultural department. What is the practice of the Department P 
When the Tariff Board takes up tho next enquiry, I want to know whether 
your successor will not say that all the figures given by Mr. Ghosh cannot 
be traced and therefore he is not able to substantiate these figures. 

Mr. Mitter.—In addition to Mr. Ghosh who joined the Dcpartinent 
about two years ago, we have Rai Sahib Bose and Mr. S. K. Moulic, two 
of our very best officers, who have been working in the De)iartment for tho 
last 20 years, The whole position is this. We—myself, Mr. Ghosh, 
Rai Sahib S. N. Bose and Mr. S. K. Moulic—have been unable to trace 
any of those previous records. The information which has been collected 
now for suhmis.sion to the Tariff Board will be kept not only in the 
Sericultural Department but also in my own office. 

President.—ti a man bad been working in tho Department for the 
last 20 j’ears, he must have taken some part when the last Tariff Board 
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enqiiir.Y wns on .'incl Ito would be able to give you a fairly good idea as 
to what actually happened on the last occasion. 

Mr. Mitter. —You may ask Bai Sahib 8, N. Bose, 

llai, Sahib. —On the last occasion we took the census not by the Depart- 
niorital • Officers hut by the Presidents of Union Boards and Chowkidars. 
This time tlie census was taken by our Departmental expert officers. 

President. —Was that system followed? 

Mr. Mitter. —Yes. 

Hai Sahib. —Ohviou.sly the Chow'kidars’ statements were taken to be true. 
This time our departmental officers went from door to door and so our 
figurc.s are on a more correct ba.sis. 

Prcsulcnt. —What part did the Chowkidara play in tho soricultural 
industry in Bengal? 

Eai Sahib. —Chowkidars did not play any important part in sericultural 
«lierations. If any information is reipiired by district authorities, it comes 
to tho Circle Officer who sends it to the Presidents of Union Boards. They 
iti their turn entrust the task to Cliowkirlar.s, They ascertain the acreage 
under mulberry in their jurisdiction and submit to the Presidents 
of Union Boards. They consolidate the figures and send them to th« 
Circle Officers. 

President. —On this occasion the services of Chowkidars have beon 
dispensed with. 

Bat Sahib. —Entirely. 

Mr. Mitter. —This time we h.ad the g(«td fortune of having additional 
officers appointed by Government, In a general way you have seen for 
yourselves tho expansion that has been going on and we have had help 
from those additional officers. 

President .—What would be the remuneration of Chowkidars? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Not more than Ra. o. 

Mr. Monlic. —There was also one other irregularity. On the last occasion 
the actual census of acreage was taken only in three districts and tho 
acreage in other minor di,stri(“ts was .assumed. Now w'C find that such, 
nerengo in other niiuor districte did not exist even in UUfi when the 
industry wa.s flourirdiing. On this oecaj-Ion we have actimlly t.aken th<! 
census in all the districts of Bengal. So, our figure differs from the 
previous figure. 

Mr. Anhlesaria .—May I know whether you have compared it with the 
information collected by Mr. Lefroy? 

Mr. Ghosh .—I have found some papers hut I could not rely on them, 
I have to roly on my own figures collected by my own Department. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—haivay colloetcd his figures by making enquiries of 
District Officcr.s and those figures have heeu embodied in his report. 

Mr. Mitter. —All tochn'ical enquiries conducted through the district 
Btaff boil down to this. The information is collected by Chowkidars. That 
is the reason why we tcehi.tcal officers have been asking the Government 
to appoint technioa! men who will be able to adjudicate between facts and 
facts. 

President. —Tho point about acreage and present production is rather 
important. Your figure is 11,000 acre.s. 

Mr. Ghosh .—10,000 acres. 

president. —Last time you gave us 11,000 acres. 

Mr. Ghosh. —No, 10,000 acres. 

President.—Let us take the figure as 10,000 acres. The figure given 
by the Bengal National Oliamber of Commerce i.s R,247 acres. 



Mr, Ghosh. —Our actual cmisus figure canio to S),447 acres. There was 
an increase towards the end ef IIW? and 1 estimate that iiicroasc to be 
such as to bring the figure to 10,0tM) acres. 

Fresidmt .—Let us see production on this basis. How much mulberry 
are you able to got jrer acrcF 

Mr. Ghosh. —That question 1 have already ro])licd to and said that if 
sufiieiont protection i.s granted so that the rearer can bo assured. 

President .—I want you to forget the question of protection. When 
I am considering the question of production, the question of protection 
does not arise. 

Mr. Ghosh. —When the rearers get good remuneration they pay proper 
attention to mulberry cultivation, silkworm rcariiig and everything else. 
Under those conditioii.s we expect that they would produce 80 maunds 
with twigs per bigha. On that basis .1 calculate that rny production will 
be 4 lakhs of lbs. 

President. —If you refer to your supplementary answer to question 
No. 5, you have given the yield of leaf as 85 niiuinds minus ID maunda 
which is the allowance you make for drought, flood, etc. Your present 
production will therefore bo 75 maunds. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, in Malda district in the future. 

President. —■! want to compare that with .your pi-tisent production. 

Mr. Ghosh, —6.‘lt maunds in Malda. 

President.. —Have you got similar information for other districts. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Murshidahad 76i maunds and Birblium G7 maunds. 

President. —When do you expect to reach the figure of 75 maunds? 

Mr. Ghosh. —A.s .soon as rearers get a fair price—within a year or two. 

M.r. Mitter. —I don’t agree with Mr. Ghosh there. From the day on 
which protection will be given effect to, it will take ns three or four 
years to organise the industry on a proper footing. So it is very difficult 
to be prci'ise in respect of this matter. 

Pre.sident. —When you calculate your production, you have to calculate 
the amount of cocoons you get and the amount of rendita. On what 
basis have .you got this 4 lakhs of lbs? 

Mr. Ghosh .,—I have taken Ifi lbs. of leaves to a lb. of cocoons. 

President .—Without twigs? 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. Then 1 have taken 15 lbs. of cocoons on an average 
for a lb. of silk. 

President. —You have taken all the three qualities together? 

Mr, Ghosh. —Yes. 

President .—In your revised statement you do not want us to take the 
average. 

Mr. Ghosh .—I do not want you to take the average because different 
qualities have got to he separated. 

President. —^When you take the average, on what basis do you take 
it? Your production of 3rd quality is only 10 per cent. When you take 
a flat average, it becomes 33i per cent. 

Mr. Ghosh .—The three qualities are produced in the following pro¬ 
portion : I— 

40 per cent., SO per cent, and 10 per cent. 

In this 50 per cent, there are several qualities, and the renditas in varna 
vary from 12'8 to 15'2. 

President. —Then the average cannot be 15; the average will bo 14 
according to your original statement. 

Mr. Ghosh, —The average of the tana has to be liikcn at 18'4 and 
varna 12-8 to 16'2. The average will be 15 75 excluding ghoru. 
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President. — Excluding ghora your rendita is 15-76? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, average of varna and tana. 

President. —In your calculation of production you have taken only 16. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes on the average. 

President. —But you say it is 15-76? 

Mr. Ghosh. —But we must take that 10 per cent, ghora because we 
can’t neglect that 10 per cent. We get about 15 for the whole of Bengal. 

President. —The next point is the cost fcf cocoons. 

Mr. Houghton, —Before wo come to that there is one point I want to 
raise. Previously you gave 8 pies per lb. of mulberry leaves with twigs 
and you said that 50 per cent, represent twigSj so the price of leaf comes 
to 1-6 pies per pound? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —Actually this tiihe you have taken 1-7 pies per lb. and 
that makes a difference, taking 16 lbs. of leaves, of nearly 2 pies per 
pound in the cost of cocoons. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That has been taken for this reason that in arriving at 
that average for 23 cultivators we did not take into consideration losses 
due to dryage and floods. 

Mr. Houghton. —Your average is really calculated qp the statement 
in revised Annexure IV on which you find 117 pies for Malda, T30 for 
Murshidabad and -80 for Birbhum and then you roughly increase the 
cost by 50 per cent, because J’ou say labour cannot be remunerated for 
short periods. Does that apply to rent per acre? Why do you roughly 
increase by 50 per cent, such items as rent per acre? 

Mr. Ghosh. —If you will kindly refer to page 2 of supplementary answer 
to question 6 you will find that this 1-7 is not exactly on the basis of 
my annexure IV. If you will kindly see the eatimato you have given of 
the cost of cultivation in fairly normal conditions in the Malda district, 
we have given details of operations and how we have arrived at this 
figure. You will probably remember the rearer who gave evidence before 
the Board at Malda; his cost comes to 1-8 pies per pound with twigs. The 
figures wo have put down are baaed on actual experience of those who have 
been working at Malda for a number of years. This statement has been 
drawn up by two experienced officers of the department who have l)een 
carrying on this work for over 20 years in the Malda district. This 
statement refers practically to the Malda district. 

President. —The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce have supplied 
us figures and their cost comes to 1-1 pie with twigs or 2-2 pies without 
twigs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —It may vary a little from place to place. Out of 7,000 
rearers we took only 23 under our observation. You cannot always go 
arithmetically by these figures. 

President. —The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce figures appear 
to me to be correct for this reason that in arriving at the cost of 1-17 
you have taken the yield as 76 maunds with twigs whereas according 
to your own statement the actuals for Malda is maunds. If I take 
63i maunds your figure of 1-17 will go up. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —So that the present cost will bo in the neighbourhood of 
2 pies. 

Mr. Ghosh. —T agree. I am placing all the facts before you. Of course 
there will be slight variations here and there. 

President. —The Bengal National Chamber have supplied us figures from 
actuals obtained by rearers who are being supervised by the .^ll-India 



Spinners’ Association. Your figures are the future figures if I may call 
it. 

iSai Sahib, —In the details you will find that the wages of labourers 
have been shown as 2 annas or 2 annas 3 pies per day. That is what 
is paid for famine relief work. But these should not be taken as real 
wage as on aceount of this low wage people are giving it up. 

President. —When the Board was taking evidence in Malda the figure 
given was 4 annas and 2 annas for digging. 

Mr. Ghosh, —The circumstances under which these figures have been 
calculated approximate to famine conditions. Two annas per day is very 
low and that is why I have suggested that it should be increased by at 
least 50 per cent. 

Mr. Bouyhion. —In any case yon have increased 1-66 pies to 1'7 pies per 
lb. That difference has to be multiplied by 16 and that makes a difference 
of approximately '64 pies per lb. of cocoons and therefore your cost of 
cocoons which you bring out to 5 annas 0-39 pies should be reduced on 
that account. 

Mr, Mitter. —It is not entirely on lines of approximation. We have 
taken certain labour charges but if we really tried to find out the actual 
labour charges it will exceed that amount. 

President. —Your actual is 1-66 or 1'7 pies. 

Mr. Mitter. —^That is because we are not really certain of the actual 
daily wage. 

President. —The probable explanation to my mind would be that this 
is for the future and that the present is much higher. The Bengal 
National Chamber’s figure is 2‘2 pies at present and yours is 1'66 without 
twigs. 

Mr. Houghton. —Will you just refer to your original annexure IV. 

Mr. Ghosh. — There is a slight mistake there. 

Mr. Houghton.—The costs come to -67 pies for Malda, -65 for Murshida- 
bad and -41 for Birbhum. 

Mr. Ghosh. —There is a slight mistake in addition. -57 pies will be 
•68 pies. 

Mr. Houghton. —I will accept that, 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is the actual under conditions of paying 1 anna 
6 pies for labour. 

Mr. Houghton. —Now you add 50 per cent, and then on top of that 
60 per cent, you want us to believe that the price you have now given 
is to low because labour is not paid sufficiently. That is to say you want 
more than 50 per cent. 

President. —After giving us the actuals you point out that the po.sition 
of the labour is bad. Because they are underpaid, and if the Tariff 
Board wishes to look after the cultivator and the labour then the labour 
figures should be increased and that by 60 per cent. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is my conservative estimate. 

President. —If you go on adding explanations and conditions you cannot 
expect the Tariff Board to sit indefinitely to enquire into this industry. 
Everything must have an end. 

Mr. Mitter. —The Bengal National Chamber’s figure of 2-2 is correct. 

President. —The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce have given 
their evidence .separately and have supplied us information in order to 
enable the Board to judge the conditions prevailing in Bengal. That 
does not mean that the Government of Bengal should absolve themselves 
of their responsibility in the matter. 
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Mr. Mittcr, —Even with 50 per cent, increase in labour, it will not 
give sufficient iiidtiecmciiL for them to come and work. 

Mr. Hovfilitfin,, —Yon have not 3'et unswerccl my question. How are yon 
iustifiod in increasing the rent by 50 per cent. F You miglit conceivably 
justify the .addition of 50 per cent, to the labour costs, but how do you 
justify the addition to tho cost of rent. It is very hard to justify that. 
If you look at Annoxure IV one of the items is rent. You increaso tho 
wholo lot by 50 pqr cent. 

Mr. Maulic. —If you allow ‘58 por lb., then 60 per cent, of that comes 
to -87 pies. That is with twigs, and without twigp it will be 1-74. 

President. —If I take only Malda. 

Mr, Moxdic. —Malda represents 78 per cent. 

iVesident.—The other 22 per cent, must be taken into consideration. 
•8 given by Mr. Ghosh is practically a correct figure. 

Mr. Moulic. —Approximately correct. 

President.—If I take that figure and double it, it comes to I G. 

Mr. Moulic. —87. 

Mr. Houghton. —That may be an argument for putting up their argu- 
monts on other grounds, but it is not an answer to my question. 

Mr. Moulic. —As regards rent on the last occasion we based our calcu¬ 
lations on 28 acres of land in Malda District. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—I don’t see much discrepancy. 

Mr. Afoufie.—You have to take into con.sideration the rent of other 
districts also. In Murshidabad tho rent is very high and in llirbhuin 
the rent i.s very high; in Malda in some placc.s the rent is 'a little bit low, 
while under other zamindars the rent is also high. We have given an 
average rent that would bo applicablo to the whole of licngal in tho 
present estimate. 

President. —If I may say so you are rather begging the question for 
tho simple reason that on one occasion you tell mo to confine myself to 
Mald.a and on another occasion you ask me to take other areas into account 
in order to bring up tho costs. It is not a very convincing argument. 

Mr. Moulic.—That is not tho thing. 

President. —You told me to take only Malda. 

Mr. Mitter. —In tho different area.>5 in Malda district tho rent varies. 

President— For the whole of Bengal -8 is the cost per lb of leaf 
given by Mr. Ghosh on the last occasion. That is correct, and even if I 
am to double it, I cannot take more than i C as the coat of leaves 

Mr. Ghosh.—Wo have calculated that on actuals and in this estimate 
of loaf wo have looked at it from another point of view. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —May I know what you mean by actuals P You yourself 
say that the figures you have taken were not actuals. You say that tho 
figures were calculated at a very low rate. 

Mr. Ghosh.—Thut is the low Yato of wages. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is your calculation and not the actual. If you 
double tho figure for labour charges, there is no discrepancy. 

Mr. Ghosh. —No. 

Mr. Boughton. —Your explanation is that the cost of rent is abnormally 
low in Malda. Iiet us take another item. The price of manure has been 
incroasod by 50 per cent. Surely you don’t think that it should ho increased 
by 50 per cent, when the cost of labour has gone up. How do you explain 
that? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Manure has got to be collected. Iiabour is paid for it. 
With the rise of wages tho cost of manure goes up. 
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Mt. Ifoughton, —When you give the price of manure, how do you justify 
the increase? 

Mr. MouHc. —On the previous estimate it was only GSJ maunds. If 
the land were properly manured, then the yield will be something like 
86 maunds in place of 63i raaunds. 

President. —Wo can leave it at that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The only wrong figure you have put in is for labour. 

Mt. Ohosh .—Yes, enhanced. 

President. —Let us take the cost of cocoons which you have given in 
three places. The first set deals with the co.st as 1'63 piis for Malda (per 
lb. of cocoons), the second set deals with the cost of seed as 3 annas 9’64 
pics for Malda (for 28 lbs. cocoons) and the third sot deals with the cost 
of seed based on the examined layings (at 1 pio per laying). Is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —Let us now take theso throe statements. As regards the 
cost of seed, is that seed cocoon? 

Mr. Ohosh. —Yes. 1-63 pies is the actual paid by the rearer for village 
seed cocoons for producing 1 lb. cocoons. 

President —The Beng.al N.ational Chamber of Commerce have given us 
a price of Ro. 1 for 20 ounces. 

Mr. Moulie. —That is seed cocoon. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Those are actuals paid by rearens who were under obsorvation. 
If you take Malda figure, tins i.s on a pound basis. 

President. —You have given mo a figure of 1'63 pies per ounce of seed 
cocoons. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President .—The Bengal National Chamber of Commerce have given a 
figure of Ro. 1 for 20 ounco.s. How much docs that como to per ounce? 

Mr. Ghosh. — of an anna. 

President. —I want to know whether this was actually paid by them 
to the Govommont for the purchase of seed cocoons. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Rs. 1-4 a kahan. 

President. —Kahan is equal to 1-G lbs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —This is actually paid by the villagers for the village seed. 

President. —Next page gives the Government nursery seed. Is that 
soed cocoon ? 

Mr. G/iOsk.—Supplementary reply to question 10 gives the price of seed 
cocoons arrived at in Government nurseries. 

President. —Take the no.vt page. What is this price—3 annas 9'C4 pies? 

Mr, Ghosh. —That is price of village seed paid by rearers for rearing 
28 lbs. cocoons. 

President. —This is the Government .nursery figure for soed cocoons. 

Mr. Gho.sh. —On page 1 of the same note we have given the actual paid 
by the rearers who were under observation. On that basis this is calculated. 
Therefore this docs not represent the Government nursery soed. 

President. —What does this represent? 

Mr. Gho.'th. —You wanted to know how much will bo tho outturn per 
ounce of seed. 140 layings is equal to an ounce. Therefore this is calculated 
on tho ba.sis of the previous statement. 

President. —^Rs, 5-3-1-64 w-ould represent 2 annas 11 pies per lb. 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. 

President. —Y'ou have simply multiplied the figure given above by 28. 
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Mr. GKosh .—Yes. 

President.—Re. (>-2-ll'66 for Malda, Re. 0-4-9-46 for Murshidabad and 
Re. 0-3-9-57 for Birbhum. 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes as actually reared and sold by the rearers themselves. 

Mr. Houghton. —These figures are based on the abstract census of. 
rearing given in Annoxure VI. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Exactly. 

Mr. Houghton. —There is omission in that statement. As regards 
Murshidahad in item 12, you don’t give the weight of the total outturn 
of cocoons, 

Mr. Ghosh. —2,758 lbs. 

Mr. Houghton. —How do you account for the higher cost in Murchidabad 
than in Malda or Birbhum? 

Mr. Ghosh. —These are actuals. Wo have to find out where the costa 
have gone higher. 

Mr. Houghton. —^We must take only the Malda costs os the avorag _ 
because most of the production is there. How in arriving at your price of 
cocoons do you consider it justifiable to include the areas in which the 
cost of cocoons is much higher? 

Mr. Ghosh .—I have not included anywhere except labour. 

Mr. Moulic .—Murshidahad figures have been very high, because the 
quantity of leaves without twigs is 18 lbs. in the case of those rearers 
who were under observation. The cost has actually gone higher in the 
case of Murshidahad. See in this connection item No. 3, supplementary 
replies to questions 3 and 6. 

Mr. Houghton .—The average cost per lb. is 50 per cent, more in 
Murshidahad. 

Mr. Ghosh .—That is what we have found. These are actuals. 

Mr. Houghton .—In arriving at your ideal figure you have taken into 
consideration the average of the three districts. 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. 

Mr. Houghton.—Rid you take the flat average.^’ 

Mr. Ghosh .—Yes. 

Mr. Eoitgkton.— Although 78 per cent, of production is in Malda it has 
. much lower costs than the other two. 

Mr. Ghosh .—In our cost we have not taken the average. 

President .—What is your explanation for taking 18 lbs. of leaves? 

Mr. Moulic .—Some worms might have died at the last ago after con¬ 
suming greater quantity of leaves. Bo the cost has naturally gone up. 

President. —In Malda it is 134? 

Mr. Moulic .—There was no failure in those cases. 

President.— Thnt means if there are no failures, the average would be 134, 

Mr. Ghosh .—Not always. 

President.—When you say 18 is due to failure and 134 is not due to 
failure, why have you adopted 16 as the average? 

Mr. Ghosh.r—llo is giving an explanation as to why it is higher. I 
don’t think the explanation is correct. 

President. —It would have been much better if the officers of the Govern¬ 
ment of Bengal instead of giving conflicting opinions here had met and 
discussed these points before and come to some sort of agresd conclusions. 

Mr. Mitter.—'We have mot at a Conference. 
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Mr. OJiosh. —Wo have deputed our Demonstrators to collect the informa¬ 
tion. This information is collected for the Board. We have placed these 
facta before you as we have found them. 

President. —I want an explanation for this figure. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I cannot fully explain. 

President. —Then 1 am afraid 1 cannot accept the figures given by you. 
If you cannot explain 1 cannot take your statements as correct. There 
must be an explanation for it. You cannot ask the Board to accept 
16 without proper justification. 

Mr. Ghosh. —We have tried to ascertain facts and place them before 
you. 

President. —But the facts must be verified. 1 can’t accept it. 

Mr. Houghton. —Don’t you agree that it is incorrect to take a flat average 
when there is such a big production in Malda where the cost is very low? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I agree with this qualification that all these figures are 
based on the very low rate of 2 annas. All these figures are not actuals. 
The wages are 2 annas or 1 anna 6 pies. 

Mr. Houghton. —To that you have added 60 per cent. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yea. 

President. —As a matter of fact it may interest you to know that the 
Bengal National Chamber of Commerce have given us 12 lbs. 
They have given us 2,400 lbs. of leaves with twigs for 100 lbs. of cocoons. 
That works out to 12 lbs. without twigs per lb. of cocoons. That is why 
an explanation is needed from you when you have given such high figures. 
You want the future cost to be baaed on 16 lbs. without offering anjy 
explanation. 

Mr. Houghton, —You have based your calculations on 28 lbs. of cocoons 
per ounce of seed. In your ideal statement on page 11 you have increased 
the cost of seed to 4 pies for examined layings. If you examine your 
layings surely the output of cocoons will be greater, 

Mr. Ghosh.—With Nistari and Chotopolu, that is the average we have 
got. 

Mr. Houghton. —If you have examined your layings, won’t you get 
a bigger outturn? 

Mr. Ghosh. —We will be able to guard against failures. The output 
cannot be more than 28 to 30 lbs. That is not an imaginary figure hut 
collected from the area. 

Mr. Houghton. —The point of using the examined seed is to avoid 
wa.stage by disease and so on. If yon examined your seed, surely you 
would expect to get a greater outturn than otherwise? 

Mr. Ghosh. —There will be less failures. 

Mr, Houghton. —If there is less failure, there will be a bigger outturn. 

Afr. Mitter.—Wo have just started introducing them. 

President. —Unless you also assume a higher outturn of cocoons you are 
is the number of pounds of cooocns you expect to get from an ounce of 
seed. 

Mr. Ghosh. —In this case there is no question of outturn. 

President. —Yes, there is because your total cost is divided by 28 which 
is the number of pounds of cocoons you expect to get from an ounce of seed. 

Afr. Ghosh.' —Not in this case. 

Mr. Houghton. —This note is on the assumption that 28 lbs. of cocoons 
are produced from an ounce of seed. 

Mr. Gho.sh. —Not this statement. 

Mr. Houghton. —Then, ho* do you get these figures? 
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Mr. Ghoshi~l shall just explain to you. I have to rofor you to seed 
cocoons. 

Mr. Houghton. —You start your eiSpIanation by saying that an ounce 
of seed under present conditions has not been observed to yield more than 
28 lbs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^That is for tho statement just below that. It has nothing 
to do with the cost of production of cocoons given on tho next page. 

Mr. Houghton. —Surely it has. What you have done is you have prepared 
previously the actuals and then you have prepared the ideal stateinent show¬ 
ing what would be the cost if certain additions are made- This statement 
on page 3 is hosed on the statement on page 2 with certain additions to 
produce ideal conditions. 

Mr. Ghosh.—^Na. It is altogether a separate statement worked out. 
It. has nothing to do with the statement on page 2 at ail. Under present 
conditions that shows what the outturn is from an ounce of seed. ' 1 have 
explained that. 

Mr. Houghton. —You must have considered the outturn of cocoons per 
ounco of seed before you arrived at these figures. How can you make 
any estimate of the cost of production without taking into consideration 
tho amount of production? It is quite impossible to do so. 

President. —How could you have worked out the cost per lb. of cocoons 
unless you knew the amount of cocoons produced from an ounce of examined 
layings? It could not have been worked out on a purely theoretical 
basis. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I have taken into consideration the- average of all tho 
‘districts. 

President. —My point is this. Have you got any figures showing the 
outturn from examined layings? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I have. 

President. —Please toll me tho number of lbs. you get from an ounce of 
examined layings, 

Mr. Mitter. —My submission is that the costing on the 2nd page is 
an ideal costing. It is not what be has got but what will in his own 
judgment obtain in tho future. 

President. _But you will agree with me that it is impossible even on a 

theoretical basis to work out the cost of a lb. of coicoons without going 
into the question of output of cocoons from an ounco of examined layings, 

Mr. Ghosh. —In the case of examined layings, the yield is higher. 

President. —What is tho yield? 

Mr. Ghosh. —We have not got that figure here. 

President. —How did you get these figures? Did you borrow them from 
other Directors of Industries? 

Mr. Ghosh. —The figure of 1 pio per laying I obtained from the nursery 
figures. I have given the explanation as to how I have arrived at 1 pie. 
As regards the cost of labour I have taken the .actuals. 

President. —How do you take tho condition of labour which does not 
prevail? Are tho Murshidabad charges on tho basis of seed cocoons? 

Mr. Ghosh. —On the basis of rearing by general roarers. 

President. —Not on tho basis of examined layings? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Some are examined and some are not. 

President. —You have not given me figures with regard to examined 
layings. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Wo do not issue examined layings to rearers. 

President. —These figures must have boon worked out on the basis of 
£3 lbs. 
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Mr. Ghosh, —I adroit that. 

President. —From examined layings you roust get more cocoons than 
you are getting on the ordinary basis and therefore your five annas per lb. 
of cocoons must come down. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, if examined layings are introduced. 

Mr. Anklesuria. —Is the figure of 6 annas given by you per lb. of 
cocoons correct? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It is quite correct oceording to our nursery figures. 

Mr. Anfclesorio.— tIs the figure correct regarding cost of labour? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It is based on actuals. 

Mr. Anklesariu. —Do you want 60 per cent, to be added to the actual? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is the figure which you have given weighted by 50 per 
cent. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, by adding 60 per cent. 

Mr Anklesaria.—First you took the actuals and then qualified tho 
actuals by certain considerations which you mention in paragraph 2 of 
your statement. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Wo may differ in respect of those conRidorations which 
have led you to put down those figures. You say that tho following points 
require to be considered. That is what you say to begin with. If you 
d(o not take those considerations into account these figures would bo 
wrong; if you do, they will be correct. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —I am not satisfied with the ex^jlanation. On the information 
supplied by tho Bengal National Chamber of Comraorco, it comes to 12 lbs., 
but I have accepted 13J lbs. to bo on the right side. Tho point for 
consideration is why has this figure of 18 lbs. boon shown against Murshida- 
bad? The explanation given by one of your officers is that it may be 
due to failure. Whatever may be the reason for such failure, if that 
is removed, then 131 lbs. will be a correct figure. I have also verified 
that from another source. Anyway, 16 lbs. .seems to be rather on the 
high side. 

Mr. Houghton. —Have you ascertained by experiments the exact pro¬ 
portion of the weight of leaves to twigs? 

Mr. Ghosh. —It varies from 50 to 55 per cent. 

Mr, Houghton. —If it varies from 60 to 55 per cent., then tho average 
is 521 per cent. On how many experiments did you base that percentage? 

Mr. Ghosh,—On a fairly large number. 

President. —The next question is the cost of cultivation and yield of 
leaves from trees. You have given tho cost of loaf per lb. without twigs 
from tree as -9 pie. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^Will you kindly read the explanation at the bottom of that 
page? We have said that that is a thinlg which is not done in Bengal. But 
we have boon asked that we must submit some sort of figures. 

President. —^Let us take the next question with regard to rearing. You 
have given ns the average as 28 Ihs. for nistari and chotapolu and for 
nistid and nismo you have given 45 lbs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —In the supplementary note which you have submitted this 
morning you say nistid and nismo are still on an experimental basis. 
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Mr. Ghoih. —We started only last year and we actually looked into the 
figures and we find that the aiotual quantity of seed supplied was 250 
kahon which is about 2 per cent. 

President.—Are you in a position to supply all the seed requirements 
by nistid and nismop 

Mr. Ohosh. —Not now. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You have not completed your trials yet? 

Mr. Ohosh. —We cannot say definitely that we have completed the 
trials. Wo have given out seeds to the rearers and are watching the 
results. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It should be taken as at an experimetanal stage 
yet? 

Mr. Ohosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —I understand that there is difficulty in giving tested 
seed because it is necessary for you under the peculiar circumstances of 
Bengal to issue all your seeds simultaneously because of certain fly pest 
unless seed in a particular area all start at the same time certain flies 
breed and they can only be eliminated if the rearing operations all start 
simultaneously and consequently you cannot produce examined seed unless 
you have in each center a refrigerator to enable all the seed to be issued 
simultaneously. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Refrigerators are not so necessary but if we have an 
organisation we can make arrangemente for supply seed simultaneously, 
but we have not got the organisation at present. 

President. —What shall we take as the average production for Nistari 
and chotapolu 28 or 30? 

Mr. Ohosh. —I have explained the position clearly. 

President. —You say it can safely be taken as from 28 to 30. 

Mr. Ohosh. —Not more 30 but I estimated it at 28. 

Mr, Houghton. —It is very much lower than anywhere else in Indio. 
It should be more comparable with the pure Mysore breed because they 
are multivoltines and they are not a breed improved by crossing and 
for those we have figures of 49 lbs. in the case of Madras and 50 lbs. for 
Mysore practically the same figure. We take it that the outturn is some¬ 
where in the neighbourhood of 60 Ite. because we have evidence from two 
centres to that effect. That, I think I am right in saying, is not seed 
carefully reared on the Government farms, but these figures they have 
been able to obtain from individual rearers. It wants some explanation 
why with some similar rearers and for similar breeds the figure for Bengal 
is so very much lower than in Mysore. 

President. —Specially when the figure given to the last Tariff Board 
was 48 lbs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The average I have based on actual observations of so 
many rearings throughout the year. In some cases it is 12, in some 
it is 43, in some 76, 49, 56, 24, 63, 48, 38, and so on and I have taken 
the average. I wanted to find out the actual conditions as to how much 
the rearers get. 

Mr. Houghton. —What I would really like to know is, what is there 
peculiar about the conditions in Bengal compared with Mysore that makes 
the results in Bengal so much inferior to Mysore. 

Mr. Ghosh . —In Mysore conditions are more firvourahle than in Bengal. 
It is drier and the elevation is higher; there are not so many droughts 
or floods and there the seed is examined before issue which we have not 
yet been able to arrange here. i 
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Presidejvt.-^That is the main explanation. 46 lbs. ia the actual for 
uistid and uismo P 
Mr. Ghosh.—Yea. 

Mr. Houghton, —Under careful conditions of Government auperviaionP. 
Mr. Ghosh. —No, in the hands of general rearers. 

President. —^You have given in answer to question 10 the average coat 
of producing seed. I suppose this is seed cocoons P 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. For seed cocoons for general rearers in nurseries 
it comes to Bs. 1-1-8 per kahau or 6 ann^s per oz. of layings. 

President. —That ia the cost per ounce of secdp 
Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —And you are selling it at less than an annaP 
Mr. Ghosh. —We don’t sell laying, we sell seed cocoons. 

President. —What is the cost of producing 1 pz. of seed cocoons P 
Mr, Ghosh. —About 7 pies per ounce. 

President. —^What is the price at which you are selling P 
Mr. Ghosh.-^Wo sell it at Rs, 1-4 per kahau; it comes to about 8 pies. 
President. —The figure 1 have got is one rupee for 20 ozs. of seed 
oocoons which is less than an anqa and your actual cost is 7 pies so 
that you are losing on the transaction. 

Mr. Ghosh. —We do lose but our aim is to persuade the rearers to 
take nursery seed. 

President. —It is a sort of subsidy then. You are selling it at a loss 
and I want to know what provision you have made and what is the loss 
you are incurring. The general system of rearing here is by means of 
seed cocoons and you are losing on a ounce practically an anna. How 
many seed cocoons are you giving out? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Two lakhs ounces of seed cocoons 
Mr. Houghton. —Then you are losing 2 lakhs annasp 
Mr. Ghosh. —Our cost of production is Rs. 1-1-8 and we are selling 
it at Rs. 1-4. 

Mr. Mittef. —We are supplying at Rs. 1-4 to a few selected roarers. 

Mr. Houghton. —So you are making money P 

Mr. Ghosh. —The average outturn of seeds from Government nurseries 
is about 20,000 lbs. and the average revenue of the department is about 
Ra. 10,000. 

President. —You are getting about 8 annJas per pound? 

Mr. Ghosh. —^Yes. 

President. —Your cost of production is Rs. 1-1-8. 

Mr. Mitter. —We are losing. We have to rear selected worms and 
supply the demand of the rearers at Rs. 1-1-8 for 2 lbs. of seed. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Sometimes it is 2 lbs. sometimes it is 2J lbs. 

President. —Will you please see the figures given in Annexure VIP You 
have given the total outturn of cocoons for Birbhum as 1,340 kahan or 
2,144 lbs., 

Mr. Ghosh.—Yee. 

President. —That doesn’t mean one kahan is equal to 2 lbs. 

Mr. Mitter. —Not always. It varies from District to District. 
President. —For Murshidabad you have given a figure of 1,838 kahans 
or 2,768 lbs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —It comes to 1-6 lbs. 

President. —So one kahan is not equal to 2 lbs. 
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Mr. Uhusli.- —Not always, lu theso pai-ticnilar taso« tlio exact weights 
are given. 

P-rtsidtHt .—-These are the weights which the Board has got to consider. 

Mr. Ohosh. —in (jov'erniiiout nurseries we got 2 lbs. to a kahan. 

President. —If I take one kahan as o(jual to 2 Ibs.j your cost will go 
down. 

Mr. Mitter .—That is not actual practice. It is true in the ease of 
Government nurseries only that one kahan is eijual to 2 lbs. 

Mr. Anklesutia .—You are selling cocoons at lls. 1-4 per kahan or 
8 annas a lb. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yee. 

Air. Ankle Sana. —We were told at Malda that a nian pays 12 annas per 
lb. 

Itai Schih. —That might be his estimate. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You said just now that }'Ou sell to the roarers cocoons 
at 8 annas and ho told us that he payp Its. 1-8 per seer. That is 12 annas 
per lb. How do yon reconcile these figures? 

Mr. Ghosh. —The price for seed cocoona is nevor fixed. If you look 
at the curve, you will .see how the prices vary. 

Presiderit .—Those tigures are trustworthy. What is the bulk of your 
production ? 

Mr. Gho.sh,—Nistari. 

President .—What is the weight of your Nistari? How many cocoons 
to a pound? 

Air. Ghosh. —Average 700 to 800 in the hands of general rearor.s. 

Pre-i'/iicrii.—With regard to nistid and ni.sjiio you .soy that it is In the 
hond,s of the learers, general and selected. Can you tell mo how many 
rearers out'of the total number roar these cocoons? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I counted the number the other day—800 roarers out of 
l.'jjOOO. Even ns regards these 800 rearers, they have just started using. 
They are not irsing them conipli'tcly. 

President. —How many of those belong to nurseries? 

Mr. Ghosh. —None. 

President .—What about selected rearers? 

Mr. Ghosh. —The total num1.*er is 4(X>. 

President. —Out of 15,000? 

Mr. Ghnsh.i —Yes. 

President. —14,6(X) will be general renrers. 

Mr. Ghosh.—Yes. 

President. —Out of 400 how many are rearing i-istid and nismo? 

Mr. Ghosh. —25 to ,80 per cent. 

President.—Y cm have given the cost of reeling one pound of 
raw silk in reply to questions 18 and 19. I had better go through the 
Bupplementary statement you have given this morning. The first is 
practically nothing except an explanatory note with regard to the various 
items? submitted. The second is you want that the jiroteotivc duty, if 
levied, should he applied to the stocks held at the oxistinB time as was 
done in the case of matches. 

Mr. Mitier. —It was done in the case of matches. 

President.—How to put a label on the silk? 

Mr. Mifter ,—The h.alo,s can Ijo lahetlod. 

Mr. —What about the rotaileisf 
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Mr, Gkonh. —The retailers do not stock much. They go to .ttockists. 
Stockists’ shops iiivist be controlled. 

President. —The other is you want legislation to prevent deception. 

Mr. Ghosh... —Yes. 

Presideut. —Has it been done in any other country? 

Mr. Ghosh. —I have given you instaucos. There is France, there is 
8i)ain and there is Brazil. 

President. —What do they do there.'’ Do they do it on the .cloth.’’ 

Mr. Ghpsh. —Yes. 

President.—As, regards the fail' .selling price I find that you have sent 
us a revised 'statement. You rciucin’ocr that the Tariff Board iiad a 
conference and the question of fair .selling price was discussed at that 
conference, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —I find that as far as Bengal is concerned, you have sent me 
the revised figures. This refers to your province. 

Mr. Gho.'ih,—Yes. 

President. —^^My point is that you have altered the woiks cost and the lair 
soiling price, If you look at your statoment in answer to supplementary 
q'testions 18 and 19, you have given the price of cocoons tor Malda, Tana 
as 4 annas 1 pie per pound. 

Mr, Ghosh. —These are actuala. 

President. —The cost of cocoons comes to Rs. 4-12-4. 

Mr. Gho.sh. —Yes. 

President. —What price of cocoons have you taken? 

Mr. Ghosh. —5 annas. 

President ,—What is the rendita if we take nistid and nismo? 

Mr. Ghosh. —In the rearers’ hands 1 don’t think it will he more tlmn 15, 

President. —In Government nurseries? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Sometimes I get even 10 and sonictimo.s 12. 

Mr. Boughfon. —Take your rendita. How do you justify youi' figure of 
14-6? 

Mr. Ghoshc—It is Malda Varna and Murshidahad. I shall have to refer 
you to the original figure. These are from about 5,100 lbs. cl outturn- 
In the ease of khninru the outturn is 15 lbs. whu-h I have oinittea 
altogether. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You state that the 'J'ana first quality of silk competes 
with Japanese silk. 

Mr, Ghosh. —Quite correct, 

Mr. Anklesaria .—^WhyP 

Air. Ghosh. —Malda Tana was the silk used in Southern India, Central 
India and Western India till Japanese re-roeled silk came in and ousted 
it. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—What qualityP There arc several qualities of Jupaneea 
silk, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Best quality re-reeled silk. Malda lost the market priiici- 
pally for that reason. In order to enable Malda to i)roduce the same 
quality of silk and to regain its markets, it is nece.ssary that the.se prices 
should be given. 

Air. Anklesaria. —What is your authority {or this statement? 

Mr. Ghosh .—This is historical. It is well-known. 

Mr. Atiklesaria. —What history tells ue? 
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Mr. Ohosh. —I mean the history of this industry. Traders told us that 
till recent times they exported to these places. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Traders also say that Bengal silk doesn’t sell, because 
it has deteriorated in quality and that it is not supplied in the form in 
which it is required. Unless the qualitiee are the same or similar, you 
can’t compare the two. 

Mt. Ghosh. —The qualities are practically the same, but it is the lower 
price of Japanese silk whiioh ousted the Indian silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Or the inferior quality of Bengal silk was responsible. 

Mr. Ghosh. —No. The market which was in the hands of Bengal was 
lost recently. The only reason was that the Bengal silk was undersold. 

Mr. Anklesaria.' —The Bengal silk ceased to be of use to people who 
used to use it. 

Mr. Ghosh. —If the same quality is produced as before. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That quality is not produced. Therefore it is not sold. 

Air. Ohosh. —With adequate price we can produce that silk here. 

Air. dwfclesaria.—Therefore I want your authority for your statement 
that the Bengal silk was undersold. 

Air. Ghosh. —^In support of that I have got to produce certain witnesses, 
certain traders, who were doing this business. 

President. —With regard to the figures that you have given about Japan, 
are these the latest figures P 

Air. Ohosh.- —Some are latest and some as old as 1929. 

President. —With regard to the proportion of imported silk and Bengal 
silk consumed in Bengal, hoty have you been able to get those figures P 

Mr. Ohosh. —We ascertained those facts through our own ofiicers. 

President. —It means that 90,000 lbs. of Bengal silk is being consumed 
in Bengal. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —That is one-fifth or one-fourth of the total production. 
When you give us revised figures regarding production, we shall be able 
to find that out. 

Mr. Ohosh. —Yes. 

Mr. Boughton. —Is that the estimate of officers specially deputed to 
find out that information P 

Mr. Ghosh. —^Yes. We sent out certain officers to collect this information. 

Air. Mitter. —We do not say that it does not exceed 90,000 lbs. It may 
be a little more. 

President. —As regards re-reeling charge, you say that it is reported 
to be 6 annas. You know the conference agreed to 3 annas. 

Air. Ohosh. —This is with reference to Bengal. 

President. —You know that I was even unwilling to agree to 3 annas. 

Air. Ghosh. —May I also point out that it was merely copied from 
the last Tariff Board repgrtp 

President. —After the diaoussioas we had, you agreed to that figure. 

Air. Ohosh. —^Yes, we agreed to that. 

President. —You have given us figures for degumming. Your average 
is 4i oz. for one lb. of silk. That is about 25 to 30 per cent. 

Air. Ghosh. —In this connection I have to explain the position. When 
you visited our Ballygunge Laboratory you saw that we were rearing 
different varieties in order to test the quality. We take each variety 
and find out the length of its filament and weight. We also degum it 
■and find out what the loss is. We have arrived at various figures for 
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different varieties. When ordinary washing soap is used, the loss is more, 
but if palmolive soap is used, the io^ is less. The quality of the soap 
makes a difference. The ordinary washing soap corrodes the stuff very 
much. I had two samples (Nistari sample and Kashmir sample) tested 
at the conditioning house. In the case of Nistari, by using palmolive 
soap, the loss came to 20'3 per cent, and in the case of Kashmir silk 
it came to 20-1 per cent. 

Mr. Houghton. —What is your experience with indigenous silk? Does 
it lose more than the imported silkP 

Mr. Ohonh. —As a matter of fact indigenous silk should not lose more 
in degumming, but it is due to defective degumming with unsuitable piatcrials 
that there is more loss. That is my point. 

Mr. Bovghton. —There is more loss in degumming with the present 
practice. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —As regards the Japanese bonded silk, you say that the 
Japanese Government bought it at 1,250 yen. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, according to our information. 

President. —And sold it at about 455 yen. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore the loss per bale was in the neighbourhood of 
800 yen. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, per bale. 

President. —It works out to 6 or 6 yen per lb. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President, —As to-day’s exchange it will come to Rs. 4 . 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —As regards weaving charges in the Weaving Institute you 
have given the Department cost as 60 per cent. more. I don’t quite 
follow that. 

Mr. Ghosh. —In the silk Weaving Institute, that is the charge. 

President. —You have given me the cost of producing various articles 
not by the ordinary weavers. 

Mr. Ghosh. —I have given you. The weaving charge is only one item. 

President. —I don’t quite follow your method of adding 60 per cent, 
here and 50 per cent, there, ' 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is only with regard to the Institute. 

Mr. Milter. —There is bound to be a (certain amount of variation in 
overhead charges. 

Mr, Anldesaria. —I have been looking through your papers and I find 
that the price of cocoons paid to the rearer has very considerably varied. 
You say that if the rearer obtains a price of 4 annas per lb. things would 
brighten up. 

Mr, Ghosh. —I never said that things would brighten up with a price 
of 4 annas. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —In your annexure to question 23, in the middle of 
the paragraph, you say that when cocoons began to sell at Rs. 20 per 
maiind or 4 annas per lb., things began to brighten up. We examined 
a reeler at Malda and he said that he paid Rs. 18 to Rs. 20 per maund 
thromrhoiit om an average. I find also from the All-fndia Spinners 
Association that they have been paying Rs, 26-8 per maund on an 
average. You now claim Rs. 30 on an average per maund, 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes, 5 annas is my minimum. 

hfr. .\nMesaria ;—But 4 annas is the border line cost. That is the 
minimum cost of production. , 
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Mr. Ghosh. —No, 5 aniias. 

Mr. Aiiklesaria. —If you add one anna more or 25 per cent, more 
to the price i'ealis(Kl by tiie rearer, it should satisfy him. 

Mr. (Jhosh. —Wo may think so, but they do not think so. 

M r. Aoklesariii, —More especially as he has been quite content to receive 
from Ks, 18 to Its. 20 for a numljer of years, it ought to satisfy him. 

Mr. Mitter. —If lie is contented, what is the case for protection then? 

Mr. Anldesoria■ —Do you mean to say that the All-.lndia Spinners 
Absuciatioii have been paying an uneconomic price? 

Mr. Ghosh. —They have been paying 4'8 annas. 

Mr. Anklesarin .—You say that when they were getting on an average 
Rs. 20-8 per maund, tiiey were quite satisfied. 

Mr, Mitter .—At Hk, 26-8 per maund it would woi’k out at more than 
5 annas. 

Mr. Ghosh. —If it is .somewhere near 6 annas, the area under mulberry 
would certainly increase. 

Air. AnkJesoriti. —But you want Its. 30. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Ves, if 1 (ould get it. 

A/r. Ariklusana, —May I know whether the Mysore filature silk is at 
least equal to the boat silk produced in Bengal P 

Mr. Ghosh. —1 have had no occasions to compare the two but 1 believe 
it will be. 

Mr. Anklesurxn. —The fair selling prw'c of Mysore silk would be Its. 5-12 
and yet they would make a profit of 1.5 per cent. 

Air. Mitter. —We cannot accept that figure. Mysore conditions do not 
apply to us. 

Mr. Anklesaria .^—In that case, you would admit that in the competition 
betwee^j you and Mysore, you Would be nowhere. 

Mr. Mitter. —Of course, we .shall not be iu a po.sition to compete in 
the beginning. After some time, we will also be able to lower our cost 
of production. But my point is this: how can My.sore sell at Bs. ,5-12. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—On that price, they expect a profit of 15 per cent, 
also. Here is the prospectus in which they say that. (Shown). 

Mr. Mitter.~ln the pro.spoctn.s many things are said. About this 
nistid and nismo Mr. Ghosh ha.s said just now that we have actually 
distributed to 800 roarers. 1 have since obtained the figures. We distri¬ 
buted to only 45 roarers in 1937-38 .and in 19,38-39 wo have supplied so 
far 550 kalians Imt the actual number of rearers I cannot give you offhand. 
The main point is that nistid ” nismo ” are still on) an experimental 
stage and therefore no conclusion is to bo drawn on the results of nistid 
and nismo distributed to a very very few selected rearers. 

President. you hold out any hope for nistid and nismo. 

Mr. Mitter. —We cannot commit ourselves to anything yet. 

Mr. Houghton.—Yim arc uncertain of the crop in the middle of the 
rains. 

Mr. Ghosh.- -Yea. 

Air. Anklesaria.—Haye. voii investigated the possibilities of horopalii ? 

Mr. Gho.vli.—We arc .still trying the proper method of refrigeration 
and hibernation. 
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31. THE JAPANESE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 

EHdence of Messrs. T. KANOH, T. ABIKO, M. FUJIBAYASHI. 

H. YAMAMOTO and T. KUROSE, recorded at Calcutta 
on Thursday, the 13th October, 1938. 

President .—Mr. Kanoh, you are the President of the Japanese Chamber 
of Ooniniorce P 

Mr. Kanoh. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Abiko, you are the Vice-President of the Japanese 
Chamber ? 

Mr. Abiko. —Yes. 

President.—Mr. Fujit)ayashi, you are a Coinnuttco Momborf 

Mr. Fujihayashi. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Yamamoto, you are also a Committee MemberP 

Mr. Yamariioto. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Kurose, you are the Honorary Secretary? 

Mr. Kuruse .—Yes. 

President .-—Before I Va^gin to ask you a few questions, I would like 
to know whetlier you have been supplied by my oftire with a sot of question- 
nurio.s whiich the Board has issued from time to time. 

Mr. Kwo.se. —We have received two questionnaries—tlic general question¬ 
naire and tlie quostionnaiie for importers and traders. 

President. —Wo b.-ive not received any replies to those questionnaires. 
I really wanted your reply to the general questionnaire dealing with the 
cost of production. 

Mr, Kvrose... Wc are merchants—not an export in this lino. We do 
not know till! cost of production. 

President .—I thought you might got into touch with the people from 
whom you are purchasing silk, 

Mr. Kurose. —As Bombay i.s the most important importing market, 
we requested the Bombay Japanese Chamber of Oommence to do so. 

President.- —I wonder whetlier you are aware that wo did examine the 
Japanese Chamber of Oomraerce, Bombay. 

Mr. Kurose. —Yes. 

President .—They din't give us any replies, 

Mr. Kurose. —When they replied to you tl ey sent us copies. 

President.—T)\oy didn’t reply with regard to the . o.st of production. 

Mr. Kurose. —Wo are merchants here. Naturally we do not know about 
these tochnical m.atters. 

Mr. -A nklesaria .—We were told that we would get replies in Calcutt.a. 

Mr. Kwrose .—Is that sop 

President. —Manufacturers, T understand, arc not able or don’t want 
to disr.'losc^ tbeir cost of production to the merchants to whom they iiii! 
selling their goods. Is that correct? 

Mr. Ku ro.se. —TAwy (mcrchauts here, rht., importers) get the offer from 
Jnp.an and according to the offer, they are selling here. 

President. —Is C.alciitta a big market for yopr ini|)oitsP 

Mr. Fviibiiyoshi. —Se.aborne trade figiirr-s show that. 

President.—Yon have established a .Tapanese Chnmbm' of Commerce 
here and the reason why T want to know is wbcllicr the trade considers 
itself so imiiortant as to establish, an A.s.sociation. 
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Mr. Kurose. —The Chamber is established for all trade generally anil 
not particularly for silk. 

Frendent. —It is not confined to Kaw silk and silk goods only. 

Mr. Kurose. —^No. 

Fresident. —As far as your activities of silk trade are concerned, 1 
think you have left the matter to the Bombay Japanese Chamber of 
Commerce, 

Mr, Kurose. —Yes, but not entirely. Their market is big. So it is 
but proper that the matter should be handled there. 

President. —I will just go through your Memorandum. On the very last 
page you have given us the imports of raw silk into India for the last 
10 years. You have given it from 1927-28 to 1936-37 and if you look at 
the Japanese imports, for 1927-28 they wore 62,664 lbs. and the average 
price per lb. was Rs. 6-3-4. I take it that the average value you have 
given is for the whole of the production and not for Japanese silk only. 

Mr. Kurose. —This is the average of the whole. 

President. —If you take your Japanese silk alone, it will be a little 
over Rs. 6. 

Mr. Kurose. —^Yes, 

President, —If I take only the Japanese, it comes to Rs. 5-4. I am talking 
of the 1927-28 figure. If you take the years from 1926-27 to 1936-37 there 
is a drop from Rs. 6-.3-4 to Rs. 3-7-3. 

Mr. Kurose. —The lowest figure is for 1936-37. 

President. —So the drop is about 50 per cent. In the case of the 
Japanese silk the value is Rs. 3,398,736 for 974,746 lbs. It comes to 
About Rs. 3-6, These are all c.i.f. prices? 

Mr. Kurose. —Yes. 

President. —Therefore the drop is slightly loss in Japanese prices than 
■we find in the total drop. 

Mr. Kurose. —Not only the Japanese prices, but also others have 
dropped. 

President. —In the case of others they have dropped more. You have 
given the Board the reasons for the decline in the price. You say: 

“ Decline in price is attributed to worldwide factors. Drastic depreciation 
of price has taken place not merely in India hut also in Europe and 
‘America ”. Can you account why there has been such a big 
Idrop in 10 years of about 50 per cent. .*> Do you think that 
Government is giving any subsidy or providing any a.ssi8tance to the 
manufacturers. If you look at the figurp.s given by you on the very fii'st 
page, you will find that during 1927-.33 (the period before protection) 
the imports were 1,898,571 lbs. and the value Rs. 9,.389,618 wlicroas 
during the period 1934-37 (after protection) the quantity have remained 
practically the same—1,828,456 lbs.—but the value has gone down by 
half Rs. 5,262,866. 

Mr. KArose.—Silk is an article in which the prices fluctuate—tlie same 
as in the case of jute in India. In some cases the drop is more than half. 

President. —In April 1934 the protective duty was levied which work.s 
out 'bo Rs. 1-10 per lb. and 1936 prices are 50 per cent, down in spite 
of Rs. 1-10 duty. There can bo only two reasons which suggest them.selves; 
one is active help from the Japanese Government and the second is that 
the cost of production must have substantially been reduced. 

Mr. Kurose.. —In India jute and cotton industries are to some extent 
protected by Government. In the same way every country is helping 
their o‘.-n industries. 
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President. —Can you give us some idea as to the kind of aasistanoe 
which the Japanese Government is giving to the silk industry? 

Mr. Kurose. —We are merchants and we do not know. 

President. —Could you ascertain and let us know? 

Mr. Kurose. —If you write to the Indian Trade Commissioner in Japan, 
ho will make enquiries and lot you have the information. 

Mr. Houghton. —What is the freight on raw silk from Japan to India? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —^2^ per cent, on value. 

Mr. Houghton.—How does that compare with the price of other com¬ 
modities? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Usually silk is charged at the ad valorem, because 
it is valuable goods. So we can’t exactly compare it with other goods. 

Mr. Houghton. —It must be possible to compare the freight on silk with 
the freight on other articles. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —It is higher. 

Mr. Houghton. —How much does it come per bale? 

Presidentj —What is the system under which the importers of Japanese 
goods are doing business in India? If you can give us an idea, wo will 
be able to get all the details about costs regarding which you have first 
hand knowledge. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —We buy generally c. i. f. 

President. —Delivered in Bombay or Calcutta. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —In both places. 

President. —What charges do you pay in India? 

Mr. Fujibayashi.—After o.i.f. we pay duty, landing charges, trade 
commission. 

President.—Are there no merchants amongst you who buy on f.o.b. basis? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —No. 

President. —Wo were told in one of the publications that the expenses 
of finishing, examining, packing, transport and commission on sale amount 
to 40 yens per bale of 133 lbs. which at the exchange of 79 yen per lls. lOO 
comes to 3 annas 10 piee per pound. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Including transport? 

President. —Yes including everything. Would that he correct? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yes. 

President. —-Your members are wholesale merchants and you give it 
to the retail merchants who come and purcha.se from you. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yes. 

President. —Do you import both raw silk and silk goods? 

Mr. Fujibayashii —Not much in silk goods. 

President. —Is there a big market for raw silk? 

Mr. Fujibayashi.—Not so big as Bombay. 20 per cent, is consumed 
here. 

President. —What is the difference in price between Bombay and 
Calcutta ? 

Mr. Fujiba/ya,shi. —It differs according to the condition of the market. 

President. —Are yon able to get better prices th.m in Bombay? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —It depends upon the demand and supply. 
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Mr. Monghton. —Tli©?'© may Iw a diitoreiice of fow annas, soim^tiinoa 
in favour of Calcutta ami aouiotimes in favour of Bombay acrordiiig to 
the condition of tho market. 

Mr. Fujib.ayashi. —If the stuff is good and the demand is good, naturally 
the price will go up. 

President, —Who are your main consumers? 

Mr, Fujihnyaslii. —Weavers in Benares and some weavers in Bengal and 
the Unitiid Provinces. There are several weaving centres U]) there. 

President. —Most of your silk is consinnod by the handlooom weavers. 

Mr. Fujibayasin. —Yes. 

President. —Have you boon able to examine the Indian raw silk? 

Mr. Fujihayashi. —Yea. 

President. —How do you compare the quality? 

Mr. Fiijihaynshi. —It is similar. 

Pre.Hident. —You don’t think there is much variation with regard to the 
quality. 

Mr. Fujibayashi, —Qualities of Japanese, Kashmir, Mysore and Beugal, 

President. —What qualities are at present being imported into India 
from Japan? 

Mr. Fujibaynshi. —The same quality as lotus brand which is manufactured 
in Kashmir. 

President. —With which quality of Jaiian, will lotus n'ompnrep 

Mr. Fujihayashi. —1 can’t say exactly. We are importing middle grade 
of Japanese silk. 

Pr(!.nden4. —Aro there no na-mes? 

J/r. Houghton. —Can it ho E, E, G, HP 

Mr. Fujibaynshi. —E or G grade. 

President, —Can you tell us the reason why there was a decline in 
1935 of Japanese prices and towards the eml of 1930 they jumimd up by 
over n rupee? Have you scon the movement of prices of .Tapaiiosc .silk 
during the last 5 years? 

Mr. Fujibaynshi. —You ean ask the Trade Commissioner. 

President. —This is a point which the iraportens ouglit to know, hecauso 
it affects you. If tho price goe.s up, it means tliat you arc unable to 
sell at a profit unless there is a big market fnv vmir product, 

Mr. Fujibaynshi, —The price here follows the tendency in Japan at that 
time. 

President. —In 1935 tho price of Canton silk was higher than the j)ri<'o 
at which the Japanese sold their silk in India. It is true that nt that 
time they tried to send bonded silk into India? 

Mr. Ifujihanjashi. —No. 

President. —When did the bonded silk eomc into India? 

Mr, Fuid>aynshi. —Tliat 1 cannot say. 

Mr. Itnughtmi .—It has been admitted that in tlio year 1934-35 .and 
1935-3(5 bonded silk which was in the hands of tlie Jap^icse Government 
came into India in largo quantities. 

Mr. Kuruse. —AVe are getting goods from Japan. M’^c do not know 
whether what wc arc getting is bonded .silk or not. 

President. —The price at wliieh tho Jananese raw silk is sold has got a 
great deal of influence on the fiidinn prices. If you sell your silk at an 
unremunerative price, i.e., at a price below your h'ost of production, it 
stands to rea.son that tho silk which yon ore selling is not the silk which 
is really marketablo but is sold with the assistance of Government. 

^fr. Kurosc, —Those thiug.s arc not the cont'evn of merchants here. 
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Presidetit. —I am afraid tlie merchants are ^^ery much concerned with 
the imports and prices of Japanese silk. 

Mr. Kurost. —We do not know whether it is bonded silk or not. 

President, —Your own publications say that it is bonded silk. You say 
that you do not know well I am surprised. This information is also 
contained in the Japanese Silk Year Book. 

Mr, Kurose. —The merchants are not investigators. 

President. —They miist investigate these things. When you show so much 
solicitude for the Indian masses and Indian handloom weavers I thought 
you might be able to give us a correct idea. You are now opposing pro- 
tciction on the ground that you are producing a high grade filature silk 
and that it is a kind of silk which is wanted by handloom weavers. You 
also say that there have been imports in spito of protection and there¬ 
fore the onl.v people wdio have been benefited by the increase in the duty 
are the few serieulturi.sts who stand to gain by the sale of their products. 
Having regard to that point it is necessary for the Board to investigate 
the price.s and the (pialities of Japanese silk. 

Mr, Kurose. —Yes. 

President, —I cannot get any information from you. Is the reduction 
in price duo to any deterioration in quality or due to Government help? 

Mr. Kurose,—It depends upon the market condition. 

President. — I want you to give mo an idea of that condition. It is the 
duty of the importer to give u.s the whole picture. As far as price move¬ 
ments and the qualities of silk are eoncernod, if an importer does not 
keep himself in touch with them, he is not a merehaiit. American market 
and the Yokohama prices have got a great bearing on the Indian prices. 

Mr. Kurose, —'I'hese things we merchants do not know. 

President. —I call you Indian merchants because you trade in India. 

Mr. Kurose. —We do not know these things. If you write to the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in Japan, you will be able to get definite information. 

President. —You are unable to give roe the reasons why the value has 
gone down so considerably. The value has gone down by half in spito 
of protection. You have read the Tariff Board report and you know the 
basis on which protection is granted. We arrive at a fair selling price 
and then take the c. i. f. price of the imported silk. The industry is 
enjoying protection to tho extent of Rs, I-IO per lb. the industry com¬ 
plains that owing to tho reduction in the prwe of foreign silk b,v !i0 per 
cent, they are unable to sell their silk. So I want to know the reason 
why there has been such a big fail in value although the quantity during 
the period of protection has remained practically the same. I suppose 
you are unable to answer that question. 

Mr. Houghton. —With regard to the bonded silk, it has been admitted 
that it came in largo quantities about the year 1934-35. There is no 
seeret about that. It is admitted by your Oiamher of Commerce in Bombay. 
What wo .are interested in at the moment is whether it is still coming 
in and if so to what extent. Is any coming in at present here in Calcutta? 
Wo are tol^ for instance that it is classed as ‘ G ’ by the Japanese 
classification. Can yon tell me whether any of that silk is now being 
imported into Calcutta? 

Mr VujibdUashi. —Yes. (The ‘ G ’ grade silk is imported in this market 
but wo do not know wbetber it i.s bonded silk), 

Mr, Ttnughton. — fs it only to a small e.xtent? 

Mr, Fviihnynshi. —Yes, not imach, 

Mr. Po-ii.qhfor.. — Roughly oiir information is so far ns Rombav is con¬ 
cerned it is about one-fom-th or one-fiftli of what came in the year 
1934-35, 
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Mr. Fu/iftoi/aaAt.—Reoently the import has decreased much. 

Mr. Houghton, —1 was just going to ask you about that. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —The Seaborne statistics show the recent tendency 
of imports. 

Mr. Kurose. —This year—January to August—the import has decreased 
very much. It is about one-third of last year. 

Mr. Boughton, —I have seen the figures for Bombay. It wae much 
less, I have not seen the figures for Calcutta. You are referring to the 
total imports. Can you tell us the reason for that? 

Mr. Fvgibayashi. —Due to the worst condition of the Indian market. 

Mr. Boughton. —At the same time the Chinese imports have risen very 
oonaiderably. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Their prices are cheaper. 

Mr. Boughton, —Their prices have gone down compared to the Japanese. 

Mr. Kurose. —It is mostly Canton silk. 

Mr. Boughton. —What is Japan doing with that class of silk wliich she 
would ordinarily be exporting to India f Is she exporting to other 
countries? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —That may be consumed ini Japan iteelf. 

Mr. Boughton. —There must be a slight surplus owing to the drop in 
the exports to India? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —That depends upon circumstances. 

Mr. Boughton. —A law has recently been passed the object of which is 
to prevent too groat fluctuations in prices of silk. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —^Yes. 

Mr. Boughton. —That law has been translated to us as the Raw Silk 
Stabilisation Act. That was passed in 1937 or somewhere about that. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yes. 

Mr. Boughton. —The method of its working was to fix the maximum 
and minimum prices and then when it w-ent either above the maximum or 
below the minimum the Japanese GovernJment stepped in in some way to keep 
the price between these two limits. Have these prices been fixed at all? 
Has the law come into practical working? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —That I cannot say. 

Mr. Boughton. —You must know the official prices in Japan. I am not 
criticising that Act in any way because obviously every one will agree 
(it is done in all countries as a rule) that prices should be stabilised. 
I want to know as we have not received any information whether the 
Act has actually come into operation. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —The Indian Trade Commissioner would be able to help 
you in that direction. We have only got some newspaper reports. 

Afr. Boughton. —What are the maximum and minimum prices? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —The minimum price is something like 500 yen and the 
maximum 900 yen. 

Mr. Boughton. —For the special grade it is 900 Yen and for the lower 
grade 500 Yen. ; ' 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Not according to the grade. There have been no 
occasions to have the law brought into force. 

Mr. Boughton. —It has not been found necessary to bring the law into 
force. 

Mr. Fujihayashi.-~-So. 

Mr. Boughton. —What is the maximum rate? 
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Mr. Fujibayashi. —900 Yen. 

Mr, Houghton. —It varies between 000 and 500 Yen. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —They have been taken from, previous records. The 
highest was 4,000 Yen. This figure is abnormal. They have taken a reason¬ 
able latitude. 

Mr. Houghton. —Of course the prices will be fixed from time to time— 
once a year—according to the market. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —We have to depend a good deal on what are called 
Japanese spot prices. Can you tell us the exact method by which these 
prices are fixed P Are there any records of actual saleP 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —There are two systems of fixing prices. One is forward 
price and the other spot price. Spot price means the price of the day. 

President. —Spot means ready. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —I want to know how that price comes to be fixed. There 
must be a number of transactions. 

Mr, Fujibayashi. —There is an Exchange in Yokohama and they get 
every day quotations. 

Mr. Houghton. —Is it done much in the same way as the prices quoted 
in the papers for securities on the Stock Exchange? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Something like that. 

Mr. Houghton. —Have you had any occasion to examine the quality 
of the Chinese silk which is selling at a very low price P Is there any 
difference in quality compared with what it was two or three years agop 

Mr, Fujibayashi. —I do not know exactly but it seems to be of the same 
quality as that imported two or three years ago. 

Mr, Houghton, —Do you think that the quality is the same os before. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yes, I think so. 

Mr. Houghton. —Would you say that the present fall in price in India 
is duo more to the price in America or possibly to local and temporary 
causes such as the war between Japan and China P 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —It depends upon the condition of the market in 
India. 

Mr. Houghton. —About a year ago or perhaps less than that there was 
a sudden drop in prices of raw silk. Previously they went up for a year 
or 15 months. The drop occurred in the beginning of this year. Do you 
know what the reason for that isP 

Mr, Fujibayashi. —That I cannot tell exactly. 

Mr. Houghton. —This year the drop occurred in the early months and 
the rise occurred at the end of 1986. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —The fall in the price this year is chiefly due to 
the low price of Chinese silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell us whether you find the stocks of Japanese 
silk in India low or high? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Moderate. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I suppose whatever is stated in your replies is baaed 
on authority? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yes. 

Mr, .inklesaria. —You say the value of your imports since protection was 
granted has been half of what it was before protection came in. Do I 
understand that tho reason i.s that the cost of production in Japan has 
been halved since protection was granted. You sell at a lower price than 
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Iwforo protection was granted; do you mean to say that your cost of 
production lias been lowered P 

Mr. t'upbaiiashi. —We do not ki»w how they manage it. We are not 
aware of conditions in Japan. 

Mr. Anhlesaria, —You are a merchant and you ought to \)6 able to tell 
us why you have boon able to sell at such a low price compared to tlie 
price before protection was granted. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —We cannot say. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In your answers to the questionnaire you say that the 
protection granted is excessive, but inspite of its being exiceasive it has not 
chocked imports P 

Mr. Fujibayanhi. —It has not increased much. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would you agree with me that if protection 1.*^ 
increased imports will be checked. At present the protection is not sufficient 
to check imports. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Of course. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say the weavers would be the sufferers if we 
increase the tariffs on raw silk. If w© increase the duty on fabrics the 
weavers would not suffer. 

Mr. Fujibayashi.—But the general consumer will suffer. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you suggest any other method of developing our 
silk industry than by protective tariff? 

Mr. Kurose. —You send men to study how they do it in Japan. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Provided Japan is willing to give assistance to the 
Indian people when they go thero! Is there a Japanese Roarers’ Association 
in Japan? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —There are. 

Mr. Anklasaria, Association publishes figures of cocoon prices 
every year? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —I do not know. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Yon have got a paper called Nichi Nichi in Tokio, 
1 suppose the reports published in that paper regarding the sericnJtural 
industry in Japan would be correct? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —I cannot say. Even in India some papers give 
correct information and some may give wrong information. The same 
thfng applies to Japan! 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In the Nichi Niciii of 21st January 1938 it is stated 
that it was decided at a meeting with the Agriculture Minister that the 
maximum and minimum prices of raw silk .should bo fixed, the maximum 
being 950 yon and minimum 520 per 100 kin. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yes, about that, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And about 40,000 hales for the purpose of opening 
now markets wore stocked. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —We do not know. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You cannot say whether the Japanese Government give 
a .suljsidy to the rearers? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —I do not know. The Japanese Government is helping 
the sericultural industry just as it helps other industries, but how they 
are helping we do not know. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Yon have got a two market system as regards silk 
in Jai)an, that is to say thero is a price for the home market and another 
price for external markets. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Not exactly. 



Mr. Anklraaria,' —iln what respect does my statcineiit require qualifieatiou f 

Mr. Ituui/hton.—Is there a distiuetioo between silk for the homo market 
and silk for export? 

Mr. Fujibuyashi. —They are different gradee. 

Mr. Muuyhton. —You have got different grades for home consumption 
and different grades for export? 

Mr. Fwibayaahi. —There is a Government inspecting bureau and goods 
which pass inspection can only be exported. 

Mr. Itouyhton. —That is to say only better silk is exported? 

Mr. Fujibuyashi. —Generally. The prices differ. 

Mr. Auklesaria. —You say the silks that are exported to India are B 
and G class? 

Mr. Fujibuyashi. —I did not say that. I only compared those with tho 
‘ Lotus ’ brand of Kashmir. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —What class do you generully export to India? Wa 
were told in Bombay that you send the lower qualities. 

Mr. Fujibuyashi. —D, E, F and G. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are the qualities consumed in Japan superior to the 
qualities sent out to India? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —I think it is about the same. But I am not a 
technical man; I cannot tell you exactly. 

I’resident. —It does not require any technical knowledge to find out 
what kind of silk is sold in Japan. 

Mr. Fujibayashi,—There are different qualities. 

President., —The manufacturer puts his goods on the market and he 
tells you what the quality is. For instance take tho Lotus. Imtus is 
known all over India and all over Europe and it does not require any 
technical knowledge to know that it i.s Lotus, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say In the last paragraph that the tariff is 
excessive. Why do you say that P 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Is there any country in the world where import duty 
ia a.saessed on tho raw material P In America raw silk is free, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I agree that raw silk is not protected in any seri- 
cultural country, but tho reason is that countries which do not produce 
raw silk enough for home consumption cannot possibly protect it. It can 
only lielp the soriicultural industry by other means. But in tho ease of 
India we have got a very bright prospect of developing the industry to 
the extent rmt only of satisfying the homo market but even competing 
with foreigners outside, the home market. As yon know, India was an 
exporting country a few years ago and w:».s sxncossfully competing with 
the heat producing coxintries in Europe, You will agree that in that 
case if by protection tho raw silk industry in India can bo developed then 
it should be protected. 

President. —’Are you dealing in artificial silk? 

Mr. Fujihnyushi. —Yos. 

President. —Is there a large market for it in India? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Not a very large market. 

President. —What is the position of the artificial silk industry in Japan? 

Mr. Fujibayashi.^The industry is developing every day. 

President. —Is it competing with real silk? 

Mr. Fuiihayn.shi .—Not exactly. 

President. —By tho introduction of artificial silk yarn has the Japanese 
silk industry been affected as regards consumption and production? 

Mr. Fujibayashi .—It has. 
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President .—Therefore to that extent it has taken the place of that 
material. 

Mr. Fviibayashi .—Not so far. 

President .—Does it compete with cotton P 

Mr. Fujibayashi .—Not at present but in the long run it will affect 
cotton, 

President .are the present prices of artificial silk yarnP 
Mr. Fvjibayashi .—About 12 annas per pound, for 160 denier. 

President .—Is that the only quality which is comingP 
Mr. Fnjibayashi.-~~About 90 per cent, is 160 denier. 

President .—Is it twisted or singleP 
Mr. Fujibayashi. —Single. 

President .'—Very little twisted is coining P 
Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yes. 

President .—What about staple fibre? 

Mr. Fujibayashi .—It is a brand new thing j some imports are registered 
in the seaborne trade statistics from April of this year. 

>President .—Are there goods made entirely out of staple fibre P 


Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yea, 

President. —How do they compare with artificial mlkP 

Mr, Fujibayashi. —They cater for different tastes. 

President. —Will it compete with spun silk goods P 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Staple fibre is used in a different way. 

President. —Staple fibre is generally used in Japan for mixtures P 

Mr. Fu}ibayashi.-~And also by itself. 

president. —Are you importing any staple fibre goods into IndiaP 

Mr. Fujibayahsi. —Only yarn. 

President. —At what price? 

Afr. Fujibayashi. —About Rs. M to Rs. 1-8 a pound for 2/80 b. 

President. —Are you getting any coloured staple fibre? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —No. 

President. —What about spun silk. Are you importing any spun silk 
yarn P , ■ ^ 

Mr. Fujibavashi.-So. For the last two years there are »» 
since the duty was raised and as a consequence staple fibre end artificial silk 
are being substituted in its place by the weavers. 

Mr Eoughton,—During the last year or so, I believe I am correct in 
saying, that the imports of artificial silk goods have fallen off. Can you toll 
me the reason P 

Mr Fujibayashi. —During last year (actually meant the year 19^-37 and 
the year previous to it) there were large imports of cut pieces which we call 
fents in place of artificial silk goods. 

President.—Bo you deal in artificial silk piecegoodsP 

Mr. Fujibayashi.—Yea, to a very small extent. 

President. —You don’t keep yourself in touch with the marketsp 


Mr. Fujibayashi .—Not very much. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—As regards the competition between silk and artificial 
silk the production of artificial silk and staple fibre has increased in Japan, 
whereas the production of silk has not decreased. It has remained 
stationary. 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —Yee. 

President .—Is there any other point which you would like to place before 
the Board? 

Mr. Fujibayashi. —No. 
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32. BENGAL NATIONAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, CALCUTTA. 

Evidence of Dr. N. SANYAL representing the Bengal 
National Chamber of Conunerce assisted by Mr. A. P. 
CHAUDHURY, Bengal representative of the All- 
India Spinners’ Association, Mr. S. BAGCHI, 

Mr. J. N. SEN-GUPTA, Mr. S. R. BISWAS 
and Mr. S. SEN, recorded at Calcutta 
on Friday, the 2l8t October, 1938. 

President .—Shall we tegin.? 

T)r. Sanyal. —Yes, but before wo start we should introduce ourselves, I 
am representing the Chamber. Mr. Ohaudhry is the representative in 
Bengal of the All-India Spinners’ Association. He is the Local Secretary, 
of the All-India Spinners’ Association engaged specially in reviving the 
Silk Industi’y in Bengal and Mr. Sen is assisting him so far as Malda 
District is concerned. Mr. Bagchi is a silk expert whom you already know. 
Mr. Son-Gupta is our Secretary and Mr. Biswas our Assistant Secretary. 

President.~you are the person who represents the Chamber? 

Dr. Sanyal. —Yes. 

President .—You are also a Member of the Committee? 

Dr. Sanyal .—1 am Member of the Executive Committee of the Bengal 
National iChamber of Commerce, I am also representing the Murshidabad 
Silk Association on the Chamber. At the outset I may be permitted to 
explain one or two matters before you begin to cross-examine us. That 
is in connection with the written evidence submitted already. I might be 
permitted to explain that the written evidence covered rather a wide range 
of subjects and required statistical evidence on some questions which was 
very difficult for a non-official organisation to collect. You will realise 
that in spite of that, we have tried our best to get some information from 
the members in the trade. I personally went over to the districts to try and 
collect some figures. However, we find now on verification that some of 
those figures are not correct. When the examination goes on, I should like 
to explain where the discrepancies lie and why the discrepancies have crept 
in. 

President .—When did you discover these discrepancies? 

Di\ Sanyal .—^When you wanted us to give oral evidence, we examined the 
figures again and we went over and asked those who are actually con¬ 
cerned. Wo thereafter found certain discrepancies, but, I trust, these are 
not very vital. 

President .—It would have been far bettor if you had submitted a revised 
statement. 

Dr. Sanyal .—It would not be possible for us to got your valuable guidance 
over again. It is better to proceed on the statement we have submitted 
and if necessary we will correct it later on. 

President .—In view of what you have stated, I had hotter take the replies 
to the questionnaire first before I take the general observation.? and if any 
of the points contained in the general observations are not covered by the 
questionnaire, then we might take them Up separately. The first important 
question is with regard to the mulberry cultivation. 

Dr. Sanyal.' —Yes. 

President .—Are your acreage figures correct? 
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Dr. Saniyal. —I am afraid the figures that we got W’ere taken from the 
district revenue figures. The collectorate compiles figures for lands on which 
specially high rate of rent is collected, because mulberry is produced. These 
mulberry-producing lands are separately classified and recorded. The figures 
that we got relate to such Collectorate Department figures which do not show 
lands necessarily under actual cultivation of mulberry. We have discovered 
since submitting our replies to the Board that the figure would be near 
about 25,000 bighas only or between 7,600 to 8,000 acres. 

president. —Does this figure of 63,000 bighas show to what extent cultiva¬ 
tion can be expanded? 

Dr. Sanyal.~—1 suppose so. This is a figure which actually shows the 
amount of land that at one time had been under mulberry cultivation, other¬ 
wise they would not have been marked as mulberry land. Even now the 
land revenue is assessed on the assumption that these lands are capable of 
producing mulberry, 

_ President. —But how can they he assessed if the land is not utilised? Is 
it utilised for some other crop? 

Dr. ^anyal. —Just now many of these mulberry lands are utilised for other 
crops. 

President. —Though they have got to pay land assessment according to 
the mulberry cultivation. 

Dr. Sawyal. —Yes and, as a result, many of the old tenants have surrender¬ 
ed their lands. 

President. —Have you brought this to the notice of the Government? 

Dr. Scmyal .—Government know it already. 

President. —Can you tell me the difference in the assessment rates 
between the ordinary land and the mulberi-y land? 

Dr. Sanyal. —The assessment on ordinary land in Murshidahad varies from 
12 annas to Rs. 1-8 a bigha whereas for mulberry land it varies from about 
Rs. 3 to Rs. 6 a bigha. The average may be put at Rs. 4-8. The last 
Tariff Board took about Rs. 5. 

Mr. Boughton .—Is ordinary land capable of producing mulberry crofi? 

Dr. Sanyal. —Yes it can, provided the land is specially raised and 
improved by ditches all round and no water is permitted to go near it. 

President. —If adequate protection is granted for a period, do you think 
in Bengal as many as 131,000 acres of land would be utilised for mulberry 
which was the case in 1901? 

th. Sanyal. —It may not be as much as that, because it all depends upon 
the quantity of raw silk that may be absorbed. It will go on side by side. 

President. —The quantity of raw silk which is now con.sumed in this 
country and which has been the average for the last 6 to 10 years is some¬ 
where about 40 lakhs of pounds. 

Dr. Sanyal. —150,000 maunds. We have calculated about 40,000 maunds. 

President.- —Do you think that this figure is likely to be reached or do 
you think that now most of the land have gone out of mulberry cultivation, 
only your figure of 21,000 acres would be the correct land under extension? 

Dr. Sanyal. —At the pre.sent moment I would stick to 21,000 acres, because 
those 1901 figures could not be depended at this length of time in 1933. 
Many of those lands have now been converted into mango groves. 

Presidpf.—That is what I thought. What about your figure of the 
people who are dependent upon mulberry. 

pr. Sanyal.—There also our figures were obtained mostly on a certain 
basis which appears now to be open to objection. We presumed—-and that 
is also true-^that neithei' reefers nor those who were engaged in rearing 
Were fully occupied for 12 months in a year and they had to depend upon 
some other occupation, namely agriculture. So when your question was 
about the number of people dependent entirely on sericulture, wc had to put 
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in that we didn’t consider there were any here engaged whole time, but 
presumably these men who were engaged largely in reeling and in rearing 
were to be considered as persons dependent mainly on mulberry cultivation 
and sericulture. We estimated that about 12,000 (10,000 on rearing and 
2,000 on reeling) families would be the proper figure. We worked out our 
calculations on the basis of 3 to 4 persons per family, so that ultimately 
the number of persons would be 35,000 to 40,000; the same as was the 
figure laid before you by the Government of Bengal, namely 6,000 families 
Were engaged. 

President. —You mean the evidence tendered by Government two or three 
days ago. 

Dr. Sanyal. —Yes. 

President. —And not the evidence tendered on the last occasion. 

Dr. Sanyal. —Not at all. As a matter of fact figures were supplied to us, 
to the jOl-India Spinners’ Association about the number of reelers district 
by district in the different areas from 1929-80 onwards to 1935 and those 
figures tally more or less with the figures given by the Government Members 
in their evidence day before yesterday. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am not able to follow you. You say in answer to 
question (1): “ It is extremely doubtful if the industry to-day provides the 

sole and exclusive occupation of any section of the people.” 

Is that correct or notP 

Dr. Sanyal. —If you presume that 6 months’ engagement could give them 
exclusive employment, it is correct. Your question misled us. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am sorry. 

Dr. Sanyal. —We presumed that you had in view persons who were 
engaged throughout the 12 months, but you might be knowing it by this time 
that neither the reelers nor the growers could be engaged the whole of the 
12 months on their jobs. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you or do you not admit that the sericultural 
industry in Bengal is a subsidiary industry to agriculture P 

Dr. Sanyal. —No. Many of them have had to take it as a side industry, 
because just now there has been a falling off in the income from mulberry 
cultivation. They have to depend on otlier agricultural operations. 
Originally they were mainly dependent upon mulberry and sericulture. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I am talking of the present period. 

Dr. Sanyal. —Even now we have figures to show that with many the main 
occupation is still sericulture. With agriculture as subsidiary occupation the 
line of demarcation is very difficult to make. In a particular year when the 
price of cocoons is high, that becomes the main occupation, but in other 
years when the price of paddy is high, people go over to that. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —What is your figure about people solely and exclusively 
engaged in Sericulture in Bengal? You said you have collected figures. 

Dr. Sanyal. —These figures give us about 6,000 families in 1936-37. 

President. —On page 2 you state that the rearers, reelers and weavers 
being mostly poor are ii; the clutches of the moneylending jobbers who 
appropriate to themselves the major share of the profits of the industry. 
How that is achieved P 

Dr. Sanyal, —This is of course more general. At the present moment the 
organisation of the industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I have not made myself understood. Reelers are not 
serionlturists in the sense which we have used. I am talking of silk worm 
rearers. 

Dr. iSnwa/al.-—With regard to rearing you must be knowing by this time 
that ordinary agriculturists carry on the operations of rearing in one of 
their rooms. It takes a few weeks and then they sell cocoons. During the 
other parts of the year they do jwrry on the ordinary agricultural operatigns, 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —Tho reason why 1 put tliis question is that tlu; Govern' 
ment Officers who supplied to us figures say that silk worm rearing is 
entirely carried on hy 79,000 people and reeling is entirely carried on by 
6,535. 

Dr. Sanijal. —I pi'esume 79,000 would be divided by 6 to show the number 
of families. They don’t show the number of people engaged. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^They say the number of people engaged. 

Mr. Chawlhry. —16,000 families. I can give you figures district by 
district if you want. 

Mr. AnklesaTia. —You don’t talk of individuals in your replies. In your 
reply you say; “It is extremely doubtful if the industry to-day provides 
the sole and exclusive occupation of any section of the people in the silk 
districts of Bengal ’’. 

Dr. Sanyal. —It all depends on what sense you use the term. 

Fresideivt .—You don’t give any reply. I want to know the prc.sent condi¬ 
tion of the labour, tho recler^ the rearers and the weavers. Are you able 
to verify the statement that they are in the hands of the moneylenders and 
all their profit is taken by themP 

Dr. ^Sanyal. —We have said a substantial portion of their profit. 

President. —Substantial means almost. 

Dr. Sanyal. —The industry has been in a disorganised state in the last 
few decades and that is because of the continued setback and depression. 
It is tho moneylenders that have to advance to the rearers money both for 
purchase of their seeds as well as to help them in marketing and for the pur¬ 
chase of mulberry. These moneylenders have two systems. You must have 
got them in the old Tariff Board’s Report. The same thing is going on still. 
'The moneylenders obtain twofold benefits—^by the supply of preliminary 
capital for the actual equipments and operations and by helping them in 
marketing also, so that it is through them that both the processes have to 
pass and the actual rearers very largely depend upon the moneylenders. 

President.—Are not rearers mulberry cultivators? 

Dr. Sanyal. —Not in all cases. In most cases, yes. 

President. —What would bo the proportion? 

Mr. Ckaud/iury.—Mostly they arc, but they don’t produce their entire 
requirements of mulberry leaves. 

Mr. Boughton. —That may be. They have got to purchase a certain 
quantity. How do they have recourse to moneylenders for marketing ? 

Dr. Sanyal. —All the cocoons that are produced are brought to the money¬ 
lenders so that his advances may be realised and it is through tho money¬ 
lenders that the cocoons are sold. 

Mr. Boughton. —Here you say; “ Roelers generally purchase from rearers 
who have to be paid in cash ’’. 

Mr. (Jhuudhury. —In some districts rearers do not themselves reel. It is 
seldom that the rearers reel, 'The master reelers receive advances of money 
from the general merchant on interest and these master reelers purchase 
the cocoons at as low a rate as possible and then they reel the yarn. Just 
when the season begins, they go with the sample lot to the merchant. Tho 
merchant offers tho price and then when he goes on reeling after about 
15 days ho brings in another lot. The merchant says: “ Tho price has gone 

down- I have just received a wire that it is 8 annas loss,” The reeler has 
no other alternative but to soil the yarn to him. Then there is a clique. If 
the rearer goes from his shop to visit another, a man is sent behind him 
and the next man offers him two annas less. In the end he has to supply 
tho yarn at whatever price the merch.ant quotes. Ho exits down the price 
as low as possible at tho co,sf. of tho quality. The quality of the yarn 
deteriorates and tiieso.* merchants go on cutting the rates. 

President. —That has nothing to do with tho point put forward here. 
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Mr. ChnvJhurti. —That is how they are exploited. As siwti as the master 
reeler feels that the price has gone down, ho pays loss rate to the rearers. 
On the merchant in the town depends the whole structure. 

Dr. Sanyal. —The object of the answer is to give you the information, 
if you are anxious to know, whether there is any co-operative organisation 
or any direct method under which these rearers could sell their produce 
without any middlemen coming and intervening. 

President ,—Personally I interpret your reply as moaning that as there is 
no organised cocoon market. Cocoon producers have got to rely on reelers 
and as there are no independent reelers, reelers have to depend upeu the 
weavers and as there are no independent weavers, the merchants have got the 
full control over the industry. 

Dr. Sanyal. —That is very largely time. It should not be presumed that 
this is the organisation for the entii^ industry. 

president. —That means the merchant does the squeezing and takes away 
all the profit. 

Dr. Sanyal.—The merchant, on the other hand, would come and say that 
he is not squeezing. In fact his profits have become very uncertain now 
because of the rate cutting. 

President. —Is there no organisation in existence which supervises and 
does something to help the condition of the rearers and the reelers? 

Dt. Sanyal. —They can’t help in any way in marketing and supply. 

President. —With regard to production they can. They can help the 
mulberry cultivators and the rearers. 

Dr. Sanyal. —They don’t touch even the fringe of the problem', 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Who are these moneylenders? What is their position 
with regard to the rearers? 

Dr, Sanyal. —They are the merchants 'who ultimately sell these cocoons 
to the reelers and take back from the reelers the reeled silk and supply the 
reeled silk to the weaver. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —In return for the loans which they give to the rearers? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —They are both merchants dealing in the commodity as 
well as investors of money. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do they invest by lending money to the rearers? 

Mr. Chaudhury .—Yes. The master reeler advances money to the rearers 
under a contract. 'Whenever cocoons are sold in the market say at Rs. 22, 
he gets them at Bs. 20 or so. 

president. —How do you know that the jjrice is Rs, 22? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —They offer in the market and buyers como and that is 
how the rates are settled. They get reeled some yarn—just a sample lot— 
and offers are made. The price is dictated by the master reeler at tho 
instance of the merchant in the town. 

Mr. Houghton .—Why does the rearer borrow? 

Mr. Chaudhury .—For the purpose of cultivating mulberry. He grows the 
mulberry himself. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —For his own maintenance he has to borrow? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Yes. 

President. —Will you please refer to your reply to question .3 with regard 
to the yield of silk? 

Dr. Sanyal. —Here we have got to modify the figure of 63,000 bighns of 
land in tho light of what we have said previously. 

President. —Apart from, that, I tm talking about tho (iO maunds of 
leaves per bigha. Is that figure (orrect? 

Dr. Sanyal .—I think so. 

Presulent. —That moans 180 maunds per acre. 



Dr. Sanyal. — \es. 

President.—Is it 180 maunas of leaves P 

Mr. Ohaudhury, —Yes, with twigs. 

President. —What would be the proportion of twigsP 

J)r. Sanyal.—It would be about one-third. 

President, —It is on the low side. 

Dr. Samjal. —One-third twigs and two-thirds leaves. 

President. —Have you ever weighed themP 

Dr. Sanydl. —No. 

President. —I don’t think that is a point which could be conjectured. 

Mr. Chavdlmry.—Where a conjecture has to be made, it is better for u.s 
to say that we do not know. 

pr. Sanyal. —We have consulted others but we have not found it possible 
to give you an exact figure. 

President.- —Have twigs any food value apart from leaves? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —No. 

President. —What is then the use of jutting twigs? 

Mr, Chaudhury. —It is sold like that. 

President. —Is it for increasing the weight of loaves?, 

Mr. Chaudhury. —It is cut like that and sold. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Does it involve less labour? 

Mr, Chaudhury. —Yes. 

President. —The buyer purchases leaves with twigs. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —If ho purchases leaves alone he will have to pay nearly 
60 per cent, more. So it is all the same for the buyer. If he purchases 
leaves with twigs he pays less. 

Presidemt. —What about the figure of IJ maunds of cocoons given in the 
eame reply? Is that correct? 

Dr, Sanyal. —Yes, if 60 maunds of leaves are assumed to be correct. 

President.—Let us not assume that. How many pounds of leaves are 
required to feed a pound of cocoons? 

Dr. Sanyal. — 24 lbs. 

President. —With twigs? 

Dr, Sanyal. —Yes. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —For rearing 100 lbs. of cocoons they would require 
2,400 Iba. of leaves with twigs. 

President. —That is equivalent to 1,300 lbs. of leaves, 

Mr, Chaudhury, —Yes. You can calculate it as 1,200 lbs. of leaves or 
2,400 lbs. of leaves with twigs. 

President. —Let us take 1,200 lbs. of leaves for 100 lbs. of cocoons. 

Dr. Sanyal.- —It makes no difference so long as proper allowance i.s made 
in respect of price. After all these leaves arc not sold ns leaves. They are 
sold with twigs. 

President. —But I want to get at the price of leaves. The twigs are of no 
use. 

Dr, Sanyal. —They are not quite useless. If the leaves are cut as leaves, 
they would not stand transit. By the time these leaves are fed to the 
jvorms, they would dry up. 

President. —What is the distance between the rearing house and the 
place where the mulberry is grown. ' 

Dr. Sanyal. —How is that going to help us? 

President. —^We want to understand the position about leaves. In order 
to arrive at the cost of a pound of silk, we must know the cost of mulberry 
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cultivatioiij seeds, oocoons and lastly silk, I cannot come to the silk stage 
unless I know hew many pounds of leaves are being consumed. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —It may be useful to know all that in arriving at 
comparative results. But for our purpose for 100 lbs. cocoons twigs and 
leaves cost Ks, 12-8 annas. Whether the leaves are mixed with twigs or 
not, it does not make any difference to us. 

President. —After all, if protection is granted, it is going to he granted 
not for Bengal but for the whole of India. 

Mr. Chaudhwry.—'We have never taken the leaves separately. 

President. —T have already asked the Government representatives to work 
out the figures for us. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —It would be better if you could give us about 6 days’ 
time. If we say 1,200 lbs. or that it will be one-third, it will be simply a 
conjecture. We won’t be on sure ground. If you give us a week’s time we 
will be able to give you reliable figures. 

President. —Leaves are not mixed with twigs in other parts of India. 
You say that If maunds of cocoons yield seers of raw silk. How many 
pounds of cocoons make one pound of raw silkp 

Dr. Sanyal. —If it is good class cocoons it would be 16 lbs. The average 
would be about 18 lbs. 

Mr. Chaudlinry. —From our experience during the last two years I can 
give you figures. We purchased during tliat period 137,276 pounds of cocoons 
from which we reeled 7,444J lbs. of silk. The Reudita worked out at 18'4. 

President. —Have you taken double cocoons into consideration? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —No. These arc Nistari and Cbhotopolu. 

President. —Why don’t you take the other two varieties of worms which 
give better silk—Nistad and Nisiuo? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —They have just been introduced. We do not know how 
they will fare. 

President. —I was told by the Government representatives that they had 
passed the stage of experiments. They expect that the future production out 
of these will be 50 per cent. more. 

Mr. Cdiaudhury. —We are in a very unfortunate position. In Bengal the 
Soricultural Department tried to introduce these things into the villages. 
There is an endless quarrel between the Department and the villagers. 
Therefore it is a risk which we do not dare take. It would be better if the 
Sericultural Department undertook these experiments and made them a 
success. Then it would be possible for the villagers to take them up. 

President .—That is what I am telling you. The Sericultural Department 
of Bengal have made them a success and are distributing them now. That is 
why I want to know why you are not in a position to get these seeds. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —I will tell you. We have got a number of rearers from 
whom we get the supply. 

President. —Which place do you exactly mean? 

Mr. Uhaudhury. —Malda and Murshidabad-Birbhum border. 

President. —How many rearers are there? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —I will give you the, exact figures. In 1937 as many as 
647 rearers in Malda sold to us 1,026 maunds of cocoons for Rs. 26,910. In 
Birbhum, i.c., the border between Birbhum and Murshidabad though we 
purchased cocoons we could not give you the weight because they sold to us 
by number. In our centre we purcha.sed Rs, 4,4.98-11-3 worth of cocoons 
which was reeled to produce 897 pounds of silk valued at Rs. 5,873. In this 
connection I wrote to the Department and said that we wore in touch with 
these rearers and that we '.vould like very much to have disease-free layings. 
The Department has not got any arrangement as yet to supply us disea.se- 
free layings. They supply only seed cocoons. If we give these to Ofif rearers 
.we cannot possibly guarantee that they are disease-free. 
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President. —These are out of disease-free ladings, 

I)r. Government do not guarantee that they are. uisease-tret 

Mr. Ohaudhury. —Though they are jeared out of disease-free laying 
there is no knowing that the moth which will come out and lay eggs will 
also he disease-free. The present arrangement of the Sericultural Depart¬ 
ment is to supply seed cocoons. The aim must be to supply disease-free 
layings. Before doing that, if wo try and introduce new things or new 
worms, we are doubtful about the results. 

President. —What i.s the price at which yon are able to get the seeds? 

Mr. Ohaudkvry, —Rs. 1-8 per seer for seed cocoons. 

Mr. Ponyhton. —All rearers are not subject to the malpractice that you 
have described? 

T)r, Snnyal, —Theirs is a different organisation. 

Mr. ('handhirry .—We want to revive the industry. We know that we 
are going to revive it. For that purpose we have to pay certain scales of 
remuneration. At the rate at which we have been paying the cost of a pound 
of silk comes to Rs. 7 a lb. We have our men stationed in these villages. 

Mr. Pnughton. —It is not correct to say that every rearer has difficulty 
in selling? 

Dr. Snnyal. —-Not every rearer hut the bulk of them. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you mean the majority of them? 

Dr. Sanyal. —They have been working only for the last two years. They 
are not able to oi’ganise tho industry yet. 

Mr. Ohaudhury. —We would like to have it extended to the whole industry 
through the Government Department, 

Mr, Rnugkton .—Are there anj' other similar agents who undertake the 
business of purchasing? 

Mr, Chaudhury. —No. 

Dr. Sanyal. —The All-India Spinners’ Association is a non-profit making 
social service organisation. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —We have been practising in the case of hand spinning. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Are you making any loss? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —No. We are paying 3 per cent, interest on capital and 
making some profit at the end of the j'car. It is stipulated that tho profit 
is to be tho property of the workei-s. We borrow money. We have just 
arranged with tho Imperial Rank to borrow- Rs. 3 lakhs and w-e have borrowed 
Rs. 1,50,000 from tho Bank of India by hypothecating our stocks. 

President .—You say that the cocoon production can go up to a lakh of 
niauuds per year. What is the present production? You say “ The Chamber 
has been informed that the j}roduction of cocoons can he increased many 
times overgoing up to even a lakh of maunds per year.” The present 
production will bo 4,} lakhs of lbs. of silk. 

Dr. Sanyal.^Thsit is on the basis of 63,000 bighns. 

President. —We were told that the present production is ahoiit 5 lakh.s 
of Ihs. 

Dr. Snnyal. —The present acreage is about 2.5,000 higlias. 

President. —No, about .30,000 bighas. As regards .your reply to question S, 
I would like to know- what is the present position with regard to tho 
negotiations with the University of Calcutta? 

Dr. Sanyal. —We know nothing about it. 

President. —You say " The Cliamhcr understand the Department of 
Industries, Bengal, i.s at present negotiating W'ith the University of Calcutta 
in regard to the produi.'tion of suitable type of mulberry leaves and also in 
regard to the quality of tho races of worms,” 

Dr. Sanyal.—We took that from the Government publication entitled 
Five year plan ”, 
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President. —Wc had a discussion with the Director on this subject. 

7>r. Samjal. —They might have this under contemplation. 

President. —You say in your reply to question 11 “ About 40,000 eggs are 
produced from an ounce of seed ”. 

])r. Snnynl. —That is the foreign country’s figure. 

President. —Is it a foreign country’s figure? 

Mr, Ptigchi. —Yes. 

President. —It does not say foreign. 

Dr. Sanyal. —It does not say Indian either. 

President. —This is a reply to our question .which implies Indian. 

Dr. Sanyal. —We have subsequently examined this. This is what wo got 
from books relating to foreign countries. 

President. —The figures given by the Government of Bengal are different. 

Mr. Ohandhury. —If wo calculate from seed cocoons, the result that we 
got is 100 lbs. of cocoons from 20 ounces of seed cocoons. Wo can also 
calculate the other way about. 

President. —One ounce is equal to 140 layings. 

Mr. fhoudkari/.—Calculating at 140 layings per ounce and the yield at 
80 times, the result will be 36 lbs. 

President. —Have you taken the wastage? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Yes. 

President. —What percentage have you taken? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —One ounce of seed cocoon will yield 640 cocoons; of 
these 320 are mothers so that 320 layings can be had at the most. Out of 
that if there is a loss of 10 per cent, it might work up to 31'6 lbs. 

President. —Loss is 25 per cent. ? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —We do not know' that loss at all. 

President. —You do not know the wastage with regard to eggs. When 
you say 25 per cent, worms are lost owing to disease, it is a mere conjecture? 

Mr. Bagchi.—l don’t say 25 per cent. From Nistari wo get 17,500 eggs 
from an ounce of seed and from chotopalu 9,000 to 10,000 approximately 
and the loss in Bengal is about 26 to 30 per cent, in the course of rearing, 
whereas it has been mentioned 5 per cent, less, that is to say 95 per cent 
hatched out and made cocoons and they get about 40,000 and the loss is 
about 6 per cent. 

President.- —Which country has got multivoltine? 

Mr. Baychi. —There is no country which has got multivoltine. This should 
be univoltine. 

Dr. Sanyal. —The idea was to give a comparative estimate. We do not 
know about those technical matters; we got information from Mr. Bagchi 
as to what would he the number of eggs and wo got these replies from him. 
Mr. Chaudhury’s figures being from a more practical point of view are more 
dependable because he has actually done it in his own farm. 

President. —The cost of cultivation of mulberry you have put down at 
Rs. 200 and the recurring expenditure as Rs. 75 per acre per year which 
works out roughly to Us. 25 per bigha. 

Dr. Sanyal. —It varies from Rs. 35 to Rs. 25. 

Mr. Chawlhury.—We can give you details. For one bigha they use 
25 cartloads of manure for which they have to pay Rs, 8; labour for manure 
is Rs, 2 and other labour comes to about Rs. 15. 

President. —What is the wage per day? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —For this sort of work we do not employ females. Males 
get 4 to 5 annas per day. 

President. —This has boon calculated on that basis? 



Mr-. XJiMMh'my. —Yes. We oalled for these details from village cultivators 
and they have also to pay the reat. 

President ,—What is the rent? 

Mr. Ohaiidhury .—On nn average Bs. 6 per bigha for mulberry land and 
for this Rs. 30 expense if they sell the leaves they earn about Rs. 37. 

President .—^You say in answer to question 29 that the mulberry crop 
has been replaced by jute cultivation. 

Dr. Sanyal .—It ia an unfortunate mistake; it is not jute. It should be 
mango trees and sugarcane in some places and various vegetables, cauli¬ 
flowers, briiijals and so on. Jute has been cultivated only in one place. 

President .—What does the cultivator get from this crop ? 

Dr. Sanyal. —About Rs. 60 per bigha. This is near about the towns, 
so that it pays Rim to pay Rs. 6 or Rs. 6 rent. In the case of mango if 
there is a good year it somehow pays because there is no continued labour 
on that throughout the year. In mulberry di.striots many of these mulberry 
lands have been converted into mango groves; in parts of Murshidabad 
large plots have been converted into vegetable producing land. Only in 
some plots of Mirzapore jnte was sown. 

President .—In answer to question 21 you give 16 seers on an average from 
an ounce of seed. Is that again foreign? 

Mr. Clifiudliury .—In that connection I would like to say a word. In the 
case of mango or other crops if the income falls below Rs, 30, he has no 
option but to fall back upon cultivation of crops which will bring less than 
Rs. 30 because he is not in a position to sell silk and carry on mulberry 
cultivation. 

Preside.rit. —What ia the price of silk which you have assumed? 

Mr. Chmulhury .—have been purchasing silk at Rs. 7 a lb. Our two 
years record.s show Rs. 7-0-6 per Ib. That is the average, and on that 
baai-8 if a rearer grows his own mulberry, it would give him Rs. 30. 

President. —What is the coat of cocoon you have calculated? 

Mr. Cliaudliury.—OuT actual purchase rate of cocoon comes to 4-8 annas 
per pound. 

President .—^What is the cost? 

Mr. Chavdhury.—li the cultivator goes on purchasing seed cocoon and 
depends upon his own mulberry plantation and if we calculate the price of 
leaves at one pie per pound, it works out to 4-33 annas and if he is to 
purchase leaf at IJ maunds to 2 maunds per rupee, it works out to IR pies 
per pound of leaf, then it will come to 4-92 annas per lb. of cocoons. 

President. —^What is the percentage of people who have got their own 
mulberry cultivation. 

Mr. Chimdhury .—Just at present 1 cannot give you the information but 
we will send it on. to you, later. 

President .—You can also send me the details as to how you arrive at 
4'92 annas as the cost per lb. of cocoons. 

Mr. Chaudhu/i'y .—For producing 100 lbs. of cocoons the following expenses 
have to bo incurred : — 


Seed cocoons—20 oz. 



R.S. 

1 

A. 

0 

lOost of appliances 

. 

D 

0 

3 

Other expenses 

. 


1 

8 

Labour . . . . 


• 

0 

0 


This includes cost 
of home labour. 
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To the above sum of Rs. 14-8 if we add the value of 2,400 lbs. of leaves 
necessary for obtaining 100 lbs, of cocoons at the cost of production, i.e,, 
1 pie per lb. then the value of leaves will come to Rs. 12-8 and the total 
cost of producing 100 lbs. cocoons will he Rs. 27. But if the rearer has to 
purchase leaves at 1’3 pies per lb., he will have to pay Rs. 16-4 for 2,400 lbs. 
of leaves and the total cost of production will come to Rs. 30-12. When the 
total cost is Rs, 27 per XOO lbs. the cost per lb. comes to 4-32 annas per lb. 
When the total cost is Rs. 30-12 for 100 lbs. the cost per lb. comes to 4'02 
annas per lb. of cocoons. 

President. —How have you arrived at this labour charge of Rs. 9? 

Mr, Chaudhury. —They have got to employ extra labour. In addition to 
the home labour they have got their paid servants. 

President. —This is for rearing P 

Mr, Chaudhury. —Yes, 

President. —What about cultivation P When you arrive at a figure of 1 pie 
per lb. have you taken family labour into consideration? 

Mr, Chaudhury. —For that they generally employ outside labour. That I 
have put at Rs. 15. 

President, —If they have leaves from outside the cost c<)mes to 4-92 annas P 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Yes. The man who has his own leaf also purchases 
something from outside. 

President, —How many lbs. of cocoons do you get from an ounce of 
seed P , 

Mr, Chaudhury. —I cannot say what will he the yield per ounce of seed. 

President. —How have you calculated 4-92 annas per lb. p 

Mr. Chaudhury. —We say seed cocoons 20 ozs. yield 100 lbs. of cocoons. 

President. —That is the basis you have takenP 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Yes. That is what we actually got in the villages from 
our own people. 

President, —Look at your answer to question 24. You have given the 
price of cocoons as Rs. 14 to Rs. 20 per maund. 

Dr. Sanyal. —That was before 1937. 

President. —In 1937-38 there was better price for raw silk. 

Dr. Sanyal, —We had better price. We have got actual charts (shown) 
which indicate onr rates. 

President. —4-92 annas is your cost and your average price comes to 
4'78 annas P 

Mr. Chaudhury. —It doe,s not always lie with the rearer. 

President. —In answer to question 26 you give the price of 6 lbs. of raw 
silk as R.S. 30, which comes to Rs. 5 a pound, end you are able to sale at 
Rs. 7 per Ih. 

Dr. Sanyal. —These were figures that were taken on an uneconomic basis 
wbieh were actually prevailing and which had not been paying. The All-India 
Spinners’ Association levelled it up by raising it to such a figure where they 
find it attractive to rearers. Their figures have been higher. 

President. —The question is whether the weaver can afford to purchase 
raw silk at Rs. 7 per lb. After all raw ^ilk unless it is woven is useless 
and therefore the whole judgment must rest with a weaver, as to whether' he 
is in a position to pay Rs. 7 per lb. for raw silk. 

Mr, Cha,udhury. —If the weaver is able to sell his woven stuff he does not 
mind paying it. We have wholetime weavers for our purpose—I will give 
you the number—and we give them fixed scale of wages. 

President. —How many pounds of silk are you able to sell at that price? 

Mr. Chaudhuty. —It was 339,000 lbs. last year. In Malda in 1937 we got 
raw silk 7,444| lbs. from 137,276 lbs. of cocoons and frpm our Birbhum 
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centre we got 897 lbs of raw silk from cocoons whose weight is not known 
but the value of cocoons was Rs. 4,458 and the finished raw silk was valued 
at Rs. 5,873. 

President. —That is a very small quantity. 

Mr. Vhaudhury. —We are waiting for the day when wo shall have power 
from Government to get it protected. 

President. —Surely you do not need protection when you can realize Rs. 7 
per lb, ? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Wc are now selling at Rs. 7 and it has been appreciated 
that if the price can be raised to Rs. 7 this will stimulate sericulture. Wc 
do not say that everybody outside will be paying Rs. 7 but in our limited 
sphere we are paying at that rate and we have found that with this rate tho 
sericultural industry has received a stimulus, however, little it may be. 

President. —It is all right for you to purchase raw silk at Rs. 7, but 
tho question is whether you are able to dispose it off. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —The cloth which wo have sold is made out of our own 
yarn. We have got to carry on propaganda. 

President. —Your organisation is based more or less on the swadeshi 
movement? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Yes. 

President.—And that is why you have got a monopoly of the market. The 
man who is, so to say, nationalistic in outlook supports you. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —I put it just the other way: if I have got to earn 
from our people I have got to feed them and if I do not pay them fair 
wages I am not going to get my sliare. 'VtTienever I am going to feed my 
rearers and reelers, I know that they will feed me also. 

Dr. Sanyal. —You are quite correct when you say that it is only possible 
because of patriotic sentiments and their organisation has been based on the 
Congress propaganda. 

President. —I know the organisation. I had something to do with it at 
the time of the Cotton Textile Enquiry. 

Dr. Sanyal.—As a matter of fact they have their own shops, their own 
sales organisation. 

^President. —'Yes, I know. 

Dr. Sanyal. —They also have the system of marking out certain specific 
products as the A. I. S. A, products. 

President. —I cannot take those figures as figures for the ordinary roarer 
nor can those figures be judged with regard to protection. 

Dr. Sanyal. —Those are the figures which would be very helpful. 

president. —I say those figures arc based not on the market price, nor 
on actual conditions of the market. 

Dr Sanyal —These are the prices which have stimulated trade and these 
are the figures which would help you to practically demonstrate what would 
be tho minimum basis on which tho industry could be developed. 

President.— 'iouT point is that the protection should be given in such a 
manner that the reeler should be able to dispo.se of his silk at Rs. 7 a 
lioutid. . 

Dr Sanyal. —The figures given by the Bengal National Chamber of Com¬ 
merce are the figures which prevailed in tho market under competitive 
conditions. 

President. —You have given me a price, hut I want to get the minimum 
price at which I can stimulate the growth of the industry without injuring 
the consumer. 

Dr. Sanyal.—I will demonstrate to you that that minimum price could 
not be anything less than Rs, 7. 
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Premdent. —We will come to that later on^ but then the price of Its. 5 
which you have given is the market price. 

Dr. Sanyal. —Yes. 

President. —You say in Bengal there were power driven filatures. 

Dr. Sanyal. —Some time back. 

President. —Were there at any time power driven filaturesP 
Dr. Sanyal. —There were a number of them. 

President. —Where wore they? 

Dr. Sanyal. —In Beldanga in Mursidabad. 

President. —By whom were they controlled? 

Dr. Sanyal. —Messrs. Anderson Wright and Company. 

(President. —You have no personal knowledge. 

Dr. Sanyal. —I have seen the factory which is run by steam power. 
President. —Our information is otherwise. That is why I am asking you. 
Dr. Sanyal. —I can’t toll. It was certainly a steam process. 

President. —We were told that there jyas some steam, but they were not 
power driven. 

Mr. Poughton. —It is really a collection of inferior charkhas. 

President. —You have given the number of cocoons to produce a pound 
of raw silk—8 kahans. Now one kahan is 1,280 cocoons. 

Dr. Sanyal .—Yes. 

president. —How many cocoons have you taken to a pound? 

Dr. Sanyal. —We have given the number only. 

President. —You say 8 kahans. 

Dr. Sanyal. —10,240 cocoons. 

President. —What is the weight? 

Dr. Sanyal. —The weight has nob been given. 

President. —Unless you give me the weight, I can’t work it. I do not 
know whether there are 700, 800 or 600 cocoons. 

Mr. Sen, —600 to 700. 

President. —It would be less rendita in that case. 18 would not be the 
rendita. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —18'4 was the actual. 

President. —This would not correct.' 8 kahans is the weight basis. When 
we talk of a pound, it must resolve itself into a weight basis. For Nistari 
what have you taken? 

Mr. Ohaudhury. —We have worked out the number. 

President. —This number doesn’t tally. If you take Nistid and Nismo 4 
kahans mean 5,120 cocoons. 

Dr. Sanyal. —These figures have been given by the Murshidabad Silk 
Association and they got it from Mirzapore. Our friends have worked out on 
Malda figures. 

President. —These figures require some explanation. 

Dr, Sanyal. —I will explain later. 

President. —You say 76 grams of raw silk can bo obtained from 300 
cocoons. Mr. Bagchi, kindly convert this into pounds. 

Mr. Bagchi. —3-75 kilogrammes of standard quality. 375 grammes of raw 
silk is obtained. 

President. —How many grammes make a pound? 

Mr. Bagchi. —1,000 grammes. 

Pre.sident .— You have given me in answer to question 29 the coat of 
producing one seer of silk. 
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Dr. Banyal .—There I have got to submit for your consideration that tha 
figures given are absolutely on an uneconomic basis of production as is 
prevalent now, and these figures wore supplied to us by the Mirzapore men. 
We find on examination that these figures are not what we should have been 
supplied with. The figures that we now give are more dependable. The 
cost of cocoons we also assumed at 4 annas per lb. We were told that 16 seers 
of cocoons would make a seer of silk. We find, however, that unless wo 
get 18 lbs. we can’t get one pound of silk. The price also if we Want to 
raise to an economic level would be 5 annas and not 4 annas. That would 
give us nearly Rs. 12 for the cocoon itself. We have, however, allowed for 
something between 16 and 18, because at certain seasons we can work at much 
less than 18 lbs. to a lb. So we have assumed Rs. 11 as the actual cost of 
cocoons on an average. The cost of labour has been stated as Rs. 1-12. This 
includes a boy’s labour for two days. 

Premderd. —^You produce one pound per dayP 

Mr. Cha'iidhury. —Yes. 

President. —How many hours do you work? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —6 to 8 hours. 

President. were informed in Bengal that the practice is to work 
10 hours. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —They work at homo. 

President,~Yo\x say 6 to & hours. 

Mr, Ch<Mtdhury.^Y6a. 

President. —What is the wage you have taken for the reeler.** 

Mr. Chaudhury. —We have assumed Rs. 1-8 for making two pounds, that 
is to say 12 annas for a pound. One day we pay 12 annas for two persons. 

President. —Cost of labour is Rs. 1-8. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —^Yes, 

President.- —What about fuel and supervision? 

Hr. Sanyal. —It is very much undere.stimated. It ought to be at least 
8 anna.s. Establishment comes to 8 annas. This makes Rs. 13-8 per seer. 
That is Rs. 6-12 per lb. 

Mr. Boughton. —Is that a sort of an ideal price? 

Hr. Sanyal. —That is the price which might just suit the industry. 

President. —Are these the actuals to-day? 

Hr. Sanyal, —Our friends’ figures have been a little more than that. 

Presideni.^TtKm are the things which you would like us to take into 
consideration for protection. 

Hr, Sanyal.—Yhese are actuals. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —In Malda cost of labour and water charges is As. 11-9J.. 

President.—Let us take the cost of cocoons first. 

Mr, Chaudhury.—1 shall do that later on. 


As. F. 

Cost of labour and water , . . . . , 11 9J 

Fuel.. ... 4 1 

Miscellaneous and depreciation ..... I 2} 

Interest on capital, sxipervision, etc.6 8 

President. —What capital have you taken into consideration? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —We generally allow to the master reeler an interest of 
12 per cent. 

President, —What amount does he borrow? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 1,200. 




Preddent.—When you calculate the interest, you must have taken seme 
amount, 

Mr. Chaudhury.—We have allowed on the whole expenses incurred on 
these particular items. 

President .—What is the amount on which the interest has been calculated? 

Mr. Chaudhury .—Offhand I cannot tell you. The actual amount spent on 
these particular items throughout the year works up to As. 6-8. The total 
is Ks.- 1-7-9, Calculating at 4-8 annas per pound of cocoons ai that rendita 
the cost of cocoons comes to Rs. 5-8-8^. The total comes to Rs. 7-0-6i, 

President .—Is this per pound? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Yes. In Birbhum it is a little lesA 

President .—You are paying them Bs. 7-0-6 per lb. 

Mr. Chaudhury .—Yes. 

President .—So that you are not paying any price on patriotic basis. 

Mr. Chaudhury .—We don’t say that we are paying any patriotic price. 

President.^lt/ comes to patriotic price when you see the market price. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —We don’t claim to have paid patriotic price. 

President .—If you pay Rs, 2 higher than the market price, it nvsans 
patriotic price. 

Mr. Chaudhury.— Hhat is the price at which the industry could go on. 

I will read out a paragraph from a letter from the department that this rate 
has stimulated the industry in Bengal. 

President .—That is all right. With Bs. 7 there is bound to be a stimulus. 

Mr. Chaudhury .—Therefore protection is to be given to such an extent 
that tiie stuff could be sold for Rs. 7 per lb. 

President. —Let us understand what protection it will amount to at Rs. 7 
for raw silk? 

Mr. Chaudhury .—If it is reeled. If it is re-reeled to make it standardised 
we would propose that 13/15, 28/30 re-reeled imported silk should not be 
sold in the Indian bazaar for less than Rs, 7-8 a pound. 

President .—That means you allow 3 annas a lb. for re-reeling, 

Mr. Chaudhury .—Yes, and we shall get another 4 annas by the sale of 
waste. That we have not calculated. 

, President. —That means Rs. 7-12. 

Mr. Chaudhury .—That means Rs. 6-12-0. We shall get 4 annas waste per 
pound. 

President .—How many lbs. of waste will you get? 

Mr. Chaudhury .—In 1937 5-62 lbs. of silk yielded 5'3 lbs. of waste. In 
1938 5-9B yielded 5-07 lbs. of waste and if we deduct the price of wastage, 
our price of raw silk wiU come to Rs. 6-12-6. 

(President .—That is the price you want. 

Mr. Chaudhury .—That is unre-reeled silk. If we re-reel it, we add at 
least 8 annas and then there is the sales organisation cost. The merohant 
has got to organise the sales. He must have 4 annas a Ih. 

President .—What about profit? 

Mr. Chaudhury is what I say. 

President .—You want silk at Rs. 7-8. 

Mr. Chaudhury .—Yea. 

President.—Vihat silk you will compare your silk with? 

Mr. Chaudhury.—IS 115, 28/30 Japanese filature silk. 

President. —What is the present price? 

Mr. Chaudhury.—Un. 6-3 on September 16th in the Bombay market. 
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rresident. —Let us take Rs, 6-3 and deduct Rs. 2-1 duty. It comes to 
Rs, 4-2. This price of Rs. 6-3 includes profit and freight charges, because- 
it is a price in Calcutta market. 

Mr, Chaudhury. —Rs. 6-3 is the Bombay price. 

president. —It must include the importer’s profit. The duty you require 
is Rs. 3-8 per lb. 

Mr. Chaudhury, —Yes as a temporary measure if wo have to sot our 
industry going. We have other items, Bengal best Varna compared with 
Canton and that has to be fixed at Rs. 6-8. 

President. —What is the price of Canton f 

Mr. Chaudhury.-^Ra, 4-3-3 at present. 

Dr. Sanyal. —This should be Rs. 6-8. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Ghora competes with Italian coarse silk. That ought 
to be fixed at Rs. 4. 

President.—fThe c.i.f. price comes to Rs. 3-4. This also will be practically 
Rs. 6-8. Let us take the protection for the lower quality. 

Mr, Chaudhury. —Ghora competes with Italian silk and the minimum price 
should be Rs. 4. We don’t deal in that line. 

President. —Coarse silk will be Rs. 1-12 to Rs. 1-14 per pound. Do you 
compare it with waste product silk? At present silk is classified under four 
heads: waste product, dupion, handreeled or nalive reeled and filature. 
Will this come under waste product or does it come under handreeled silk? 
You might look up and let me have the information. 

Dr, Sanyal.—Yea. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Our price comes to Rs. 6-12. At this rate we are having 
any number of applications from the rearers to be enrolled. 

iPresident. —You say re-reeling is not practised in Bengal. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —It is practised by the weavers themselves, but not for 
selling the yarn, re-reeled yarn. It is very seldom- done. 

President. —Therefore you have given 8 annas for re-reeling and that is 
done by the charkha man himself, 

Mr Chaudhury.—Yes, we are trying the reeling machines introduced 
by the Sericultural Department. We have two demonstration partie.s m our 
centres and they have introduced these reeling machines and re-reeling 
machine. We are trying to work them, but wo do not know with wlialr 
result. 

President. —In answer to question 47 you say “ 25 per cent, of the silk 
produced in Bengal is consumed within the province ”. Is that correct? 

Ih. Sanyal.—That is raw silk. 

President. —I suppose it is a pure guess. 

Dr. Sanyal ,—May bo. It was obtained from the Association. 

President. —Can you tell me which arc your important markets where you 
send your raw silk? How much of it is being consumed in the Bengal 
Presidency? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —In our own establishment whatever wo weave, we reel 
ourselves. 

President.—8,000 lbs. is a very small quantity. 

Mr. Chaudhury, —I can say only what I know. 

President. —You say in reply to question 52 “ The services of the various 
district administrative heads should be utilised for this purpose”. Do you 
mean for the purpose of collecting statistics? 

Dr. Sanyal. —Yes. 

President. —What is the work that they are doing at present? 

Dr, Sanyal. —They do not have any definite work in connection with 
the sericultural industry. 
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President. —Have you drawn the attention of the Local Government that 
you desire them to do this work? 

Dr. Sanyal. —After some insistence we have got some figures from the 
Sericultural Department after we have submitted this note. We have been 
trying to get some figures but they could not be had. Nobody could give 
us any figures. 

ipresuteni. —In reply to question 69, you say that Tassar, Muga and Bri 
silk are facing serious competition from imported artificial silk yarn. What 
is the price of Eri silkP 

Mr. Chmtdhu.ry .—We have got our own establishment in Assam. We paid 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5. 

President. Whereas the artificial silk yarn is 13 to 14 annas per lb. 

Mr. Chaudhury, —Yes. 

President. Originally Eri silk was sold in the Bhagalpur market. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Yes. 

President .—Artificial silk is competing more with Eri silk than mulberry 
silk. 

Mr, OAawdhuTT/.—Artificial silk yorn which is coarse is competing with Eri 
and Matka silk. 

president. —What is the price of artificial silk (twisted) yarn? 

Mr, Chaudhury. —Rs. 1-2 per lb. 

Presideni.~Wo have been told that only a very sihall quantity is coming 
in. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —The whole of the Bhagalpur market is flooded with 
artificial twisted silk. 

Mr. Houghton. —Is it twisted silk yarn? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Artificial .silk is probably competing with reeled silk and 
the spun silk is competing with Bri and Matka. Matka is spun from pierced 
cocoons. 

President. —The spun silk is ousting Tassar and Muga silk. 

Mr, Chaudhury .—Muga silk is in Assam. Spun silk (twisted) is ousting 
Matka and Eri silk and to a certain extent also Tassar. Bhagalpur used 
to produce a large quantity of Tassar silk but now it is all gone. As regards 
Bhagalpur, you will probably be able to get better figures from the Govern¬ 
ment of Bihar. 

President. —Yon have also replied to the Importers questionnaire. 

Dr. Sanyal. —They are more or less general. 

President .—With regard to competition I want to know whether there is 
anybody here who can answer the points raised therein. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —It is difficult to say. 

President .—Now I shall take the letter which you have sent to the 
Board, dated the 26th August. You have given the amount spent by the 
Government of Japan as Rs. 1,20,00,000. Is that figure correct? 

Mr. Bagehi. —^Yes. 

President. —Is that by the Central Government? 

Mr. Bagehi. —Yes. 

President. —Can you give the figure for the provincial Governments? 

Mr. Bagehi, —I am trying to get the figures from the Con.sul General and 
from the Secretary, Commercial Museum. I have not yet received them. 

Pre,s^dent. —You say that the various Prefectures together spend double 
this amount? 

Mr. Bagehi. —Yes. 

President, —How much will that be? 

Mr. Bagehi .—Near about Rs, 4J crores. 
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President .—Now take the production. The production is about 1 million 

lbs. 

Mr. Bagchi .—The average production is 1-7 million lbs. 

President .—I want to work out how much money they are spending per lb. 
of raw silk because your Government are spending about a rupee per lb. of 
raw silk. The Bengal Government representatives said that their Govern- 
ment were spending Rs, 5 lakhs on an annual production of 5 lakhs of lbs. 

Dr. Sanyal .—We were surprised when we read those figures in the 
newspapers. Wo could not find any basis for them. We looked up the 
budget (shown) for several years and could not make out how this figure was 
obtained. 

president .—What is the figure given in the budget? 

Dt. Sanyal .—iTlie budgeted figure for 1938-39 is Es. 1^54,000 for the entire 
Sericulture Department. 

President. —Mr. Gho,sh, can you say how much the Government of Bengal 
arc spending? 

Mr. Wxosh .—We made that statement off-hand. Aftcrwai-ds we went into 
the figures. This is what we spend: — 


Es. 

Provincial budget. 1,54,200 

Government of India’s grant .... 50,000 

Silk Technological Institute .... 83,600 

Demonstration parties ..... 16,000 


Total . 3,03,700 


President. —You cannot treat the Government pf India grant as 
provincial, 

Mr. Chandhury. —Just as for stimulating the hand spinning industry—we 
give a bounty of one anna per square yard of khadclar produced—iri the 
same manner I proposed to the Department that they can pay .some bounty. 
In addition to what they spend they must agree to spend one lakh of rupees 
on 2 lakhs of lbs., i.e., 8 annas a lb. If they do that, we will reel good 
silk, re-reol it and sell it below the cost of production for some time. 

President. —That amount has got to be increased according to production. 

Mr. Chandhury. —Yes. 

President. —To-day the production is 5 lakhs of lbs. 

Dr. Sanyal. —That is not correct. 

President. —According to Government the acreage under mulberry is 
10,000. You yourself have given 7,500 acres. 

Dr. Sanyal.—It cannot be beyond 7,500 to 8,000 acres. 

President. —We have to take the Government figure as correct unless it 
is challenged. 

Mr. Chandhury. —Even if their acreage figure is correct, the production 
cannot be more than 3 lakljs of lbs, 

Mr. Bagchi ,—Referring to the question of average production I would 
like to state in brief these facts: — 


Japanese sericulture. 

1-7 million acre under mulberries (11 per cent, of the cultivable land). 
2} million families engaged in sericulture, 

3.60 million kg. of cocoons raised on average. 

400 million yen price obtained on average by the sale of cocoons. 
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Sericulture labour— 

6 annas 3 jiies to 10 annas 5 pies for male. 

4 annas 6 pies to 8 annas for female. 

Average income from silk raising yen 239=Rs. 185. 

Price per maund of mulberry on average 12 to 14 annas. 

Price of one gram hybridised silk warm eggs 1 anna 6 pics to 2 annas. 

From 1 oz. of silk worm eggs about 40,000 ants liatcb out and 5 iier 
cent, only is lost in rearing. 

Reeler’s maximum wages yon 1-20= Re, 1 per day. 

Keeler’s minimum wages yen -70=9 annas per day. 

Prom 3‘7o kg, standard quality cocoon 375 gr. raw silk is obtained. 

President.—1 want you to check the figure given by Government for 
production, vie., 5 lakhs of lbs. My own estimate is much below 5 lakhs 
of lbs. 

Mr. Chaudhury .—We had an opportunity of going into the accounts of 
■merchants. We give certificates to the merchants and go and audit their 
accounts. The biggest merchant in Malda had a business of R.s. 1,50,(XX) a 
year. On that basis we have calculated roughly in consultation with the 
merchants themselves and we find that the production can come to about 
2 lakhs of lbs. If we give a bounty of 8 annas a lb. on reports produced 
on the production of silk, thou the industry would have a stimulus. 

Dr. Sanyid .—That would be in addition to protection provided by the 
Government of India. 

President .—If you take the budget figures, the amount spent by the 
Government of Bengal comes to about 8 annas a lb. 

Dr. Snnyal .—No. 

President. —According to your own estimate, the production is about 3 
lakhs of lbs. The budget provision is lakhs of rupees. So it comes to 
8 annas. 

Dr. Sanyal. —How much of that really fructifies in the market? 

President. —I don’t quite follow. 

Dr. Sanyal. —They maintain officers and staff out of this Rs. 1/2 lakhs. 
These do not directly go to helji the rearers and reelers. 

President. —You mean that you do not get the proper value from these 
officers. 

Dr. Sanyal. —We do not got any appreciable or noticeable effect in the 
market. 

President. —If you take the amount spent by the Japanese Government 
and work it out in the manner I have done for Bengal, it comes to 5 to 6 
annas per lb. 

Mr. Ohaudhii.ry. —It will be a great help if we are supplied with disease- 
free layings from the department instead of seed cocoons. 

Mr. Anhlcsarui. —What help you calculate per pound that the Bengal 
Government should give? 

Mr. Gha,udhv,ry. —In addition to what they are spending on carrying on 
administration it would be of great help if we are allowed a bounty of 
8 annas per lb. 

Mr. Anhlemi-ia. —How much does it work out per pound? 

Mr. Chaudhnry. —If it is 3 lakhs it works out at 8 annas per lb. 

Dr. Sanyal. —You have got to examine what proportion of the total pro¬ 
duction in Bengal is touched by the Government department. If the 
Government department has so far been able to cater at the most for about 
20 to 25 per cent, of the entire seed supply,—and that is where research, 
improvement of mulberry and supply of disease-free seed com© in—we would 
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like to know what is the total amount of seed cocoons sold and that will 
give the total quantity of cocoons that can be reared out of that seed. 

President. —With regard to this ftve year plan have you any suggestions to 
niakof' (Shown a book.) 

T)}'. Sanyat. —We have not yet given much attention to this publication, 
because we do not know whether that is actually the Government scheme. 
We will go into that in due course. It has yet to come. I think it is all 
in imagination yet. It must be admitted that since the new Government 
came in there has been a certain amount of attention paid to this industry. 
Hut since protection was granted in 1933 unfortunately there has not been 
much attempt made by Government to take advantage of it. 

Mr. AnMe.saria. —Dr. Sanyal, will you refer to your general statement, 
paragraph 2. You .say “ At the outset the Committee would stress that the 
Sericulture Industry by its very nature, requires active and substantial 
help from the Government not only for its development but also for its 
maintenance ”. What do you mean “ By its very nature ”? How does it 
differ from others? 

T)r. Sanyal. —This industry has in it some dangerous features which if hot 
checked hy Government would not enable the industry to run on economic 
lines. For example there is the question of seletjtion and .supply of diseusc- 
freo hcccIh for wliich Government measures are required. 

Mr. Anklesatia. —ITariffs won’t do that? 

])r. Stinyal. —Tariffs alone won’t do that; other measures are necessary 
along with it. 

M'. Ankle.iaria. —You say the industry is on the veigi! of extinction. 

J)r. Sanyal. —Yes. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Would you explain it further? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —The number of men engaged in the industry, the number 
of acre.s of land under cultivation have all gone down. 

Mr. AnMesarin. —Will the present figures justify that statement? 

T)r. Sanyal.—It would show that there has been considerable 
deterioration. 

Air. Anhlesariu. —Would you look at the opinion of the Bengal Chamber 
of Conimci'ce ? Would you confirm or contradict it ? 

l)r, Sanyal. —I cannot confirm this opinion. I would not say the industry 
is exactly dead but it is seriously endangered. 

Mr. AnhUsarki. —Would you qualify it? 

7>c. Sanyal.—X would certainly not agree. There is no ground to think 
as these people state, that there will be no market anywhere else as the 
cloth made is too inferior. In fact I have on me one of the standard 
Murshidabad silk cloths and 1 would ask your opinion whether it can stand 
comparison with any other silk. 

Mr. AiiMe.niria.—Thi} allegation is that Bengal silk is not marketable 
in outside markets. 

Br. Sanyal. —'That is not correct. 

Mr. Anklesann. —And tho statement that it is not capable of further 
improvement is also not correct? 

Br. Sanyal. —That is so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell me if Bengal silk had an external market? 

Br. Sanyal. —I was myself in England in 1927 to 1930 and I was asked 
by many Murshidabad merchants to find out important markets for silk 
handkerchiefs there. Tu fact my relations are engaged in that business and 
some firms in England had been purchasing Murshidabad silk oven then, and 
] can certainly say that there was a market for kora silk and for printed 
handkerchiefs even so lato as 1929-30. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What was the amount? 
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T>t. Saftyn},, —It is difficult to say in definite figures, but even then there 
was this market and a lot of this silk was also going to South Africa, 

Afr. Anltlesaria .—You have already explained how the defective system of 
marketing deprives the cocoon producer of his legitimate profit, 

Jir. Sanyal. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —At present he has to depend on the moneylender? 

Dr. Sanyal.-^He has been, reduced to that stage hut the position can 
certainly bo improved. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say the system of egg supply by the Government 
of Bengal is not of much use. What is your complaint about it? 

Dr. Snnynl. —That quantity they supply is very inadequate. We cannot 
depend upon any agency in Bengal for giving us disease free seeds, either 
Government or any other organisation, and in silk production the avail¬ 
ability of disease free seed play® such an important part that we do not 
think that any other agency can be depended upon except Government, and 
in that Government has failed. 

Mr. Boughton,. —Do you think that Government seed is not disease free? 

Dr. Sanyal, —The proportion of disease free seed is not very largo. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In the same paragraph you say that you require legisla¬ 
tive action by Government prohibiting the use of diseased cocoons. 

Dr. Sanyal. —Yes, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your supply of disease free seed is absolutely inadequate 
and unless and until you have got disease free seed supplied to rearers it 
would not be proper to prohibit him from using whatever seed he can got. 

Dr. Sanyal. —But unless we have some sort of legislation to prevent the 
use of disease free seed, there is the likelihood of disease free seeds being 
contaminated. 

Mr. Ankle,sarw,. —My point is this thaj> so long as you have not got an 
adequate supply of disease free seed you cannot prevent the roarer from 
using any seed he gets. 

Dr. Sanyal. —I am afraid we have to take it the otlior way. So long as 
you don’t have enough quantity of disease free seeds for the whole of the 
requirements wo ought to try by anj' means to protect every gramme of 
seed that you get and must save it from contamination. 

Mr. Ohaudhury. —Side by side wo can arrange for the supply of more 
disease free layings. 

Mr. AnUesarUi. —You say tho imposition of a high tariff alone will not 
heij) the silk industry. 

Dr. Sanyal. —That is so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would not high tariff by increasing prices whic^h tho 
roarer and reelor would get induce him to bring about improvements? 

Dr. Sanyal. —It will, but at the same time unless arrangements arc made 
to bring to him the knowledge of other more scientifically advanced coun¬ 
tries these high tariffs will not eternally be maintained and the industry 
will not be in a position bo stand on its own legs. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If he gets a higher price he will go on producing cocoons. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —How much more are you going to pay him so that ho 
can maintain himself an establishment for the supply of disease free seed? 

Dr. Sanyal. —Of course it will provide a big stimulus. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You talk of supply of capital by Government. Do you 
mean that Government should give subsidies to rearers and reelcrs? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —There are co-operative societies; they might advance 
money at a lower rate of interest. 

Dr. Sanyal.—At the present moment laahajans arc not dealing fairly rvitli 
these people and in order to get out of their hands some other arrangement 
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is necessary and we suggest that'Government should provide cheap money 
through co-operative societies. 

Mr. Anidesaria. —You were'talking of 8 annas being paid to rearers as 
bounty. Do you think there are any administrative difficulties p 

Dr. Stmyal. —None. As a matter of fact in the Cojigress Ministries they 
are providing such bounties for khadar production. 

Mr. Aiiklesaria. —'I’here aro no difficulties at all so far as the Congress 
provinces aro concerned? 

Mr. Chaudliury. —There aro no difficulties. 

Dr. Sanyal, —In other protected articles also similar assistance to the 
industry has been in some eases suggested, c.p., in the case of salt. We 
have in Bengal a certain amount earmarked by the Government of India 
for helping the salt industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You say in some cases mulberry plants are grown on 
leased land. How many people approximately'are cultivating mulberry on 
leased laud? 

Mr. Chaudhury. —That is something beyond our scope to answer. It 
must be a very large number. These are very poor pebple. 

Mr. Anhlendria. —How do you put down the price of chasam at 4 annas? 

Mr. Ohatuihury. —There are hawkers who come and buy it and there are 
exporters who export it mostly to Italy. 

Dr. 'Sanyal. —We understand that of late one mill has been started, in 
Bangalore and there are local hawkers who collect this and export or sell 
it to the Bangalore factory. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —About a year ago the price was very high hut it is low 
now. We are trying to get it spun in our own establishment. We have just 
begun and are now carrying on experiments with 30 or 40 spinners. 

Mr. AuMenana. —You say filatures won’t pay unless the quality of cocoons 
improve, so I take it Bengal silk is not fit for filatures? 

Dr. Sanyal. —We want to have filatures and improved cocoons simultaneous¬ 
ly. At the present moment it appears that in nistari there is some wastage 
on account of floss and the length that we get per cocoon is much less. But 
the nismo and nistid varieties recently introduced gave better results. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In your answer to question 54 you say India requires 
about 45 million lbs. of raw silk. How have you calculated this? 

Dr, Sanyal. —From the import figures, 

Mr. Anklesa/ria. —India is able to produce about 21 million pounds?. 

Dr. Sanyal. —That is on the basis of tho last Tariff B.oard Report. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say in answer to question 69 (b) “ The protection 
should mainly be granted in thp form of import duty but the Chamber 
would request the Tariff Board to con.sidcr wffiither tho situation does not 
call for direct financial assistance in the form of subsidies, both by the 
Central and Provincial Governments for the development of the industry on 
proper lines.” Hero j'OU do not want loans but you want subsidy. 

Dr. Sanyal. —We want it in the form of bounties. In fact we have both 
Protective tariff and bounties in view. We had discovered that in India in 
different centres there may be different level of costs. At the present 
moment it apptmrs that the level of costs in Bengal is slightly higher than, 
that of Bangalore, and yon may have this idea as tp what would be tlio 
quantom of protection under the rireumstanees. W^e felt that India as a 
whole must be taken as one eeonomie unit and as in the case of the market 
tlio price in tho market should not be based on the demand of the person 
who is jircpared to pay the highest hid but on the marginal man, so if you 
protect the industry it should be adequate to the marginal producer. We 
also realise as students of eeonomie.s (.h.at it would not be re.asonahlo if we 
demanded that, for the sake of the eamparatively less efficient producer in 
Bengal a higher rate of duty should be imposed than what may be suggested 
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for the whole of India. We have therefore suggested that there inaj' be a 
Common ba.sis of protective duty for the whole of India, with a subsidy to 
Bengal in particular to bring down this level of cost in lino with the other 
provinces. In any case the protection must be such as to prevent Japanese 
raw silk of 13/15 and 28/30 deniers coming in at any price less than 
lls. 7-8. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You would admit that the benefits of protection would 
go unequally to the different sericultural areas. Some areas would get much 
more than others. 

Dr. SanyaL —That is bound to he in the nature of things. As a matter 
of fact even in areas where localised industries are existent, there may be 
units some of which may he representative, some super marginal and some 
working at a loss. The degree of protection will v.ary according to the 
efficiency of each even in the same localised area. 

Mr. Anldp..mria. —Areas which may not require any help from State action 
by way of tariffs would be getting tariffs and thus imposing a burden on the 
consumer which will bo quite avoidable in their case. 

Dr. Sanyal ,—Wo don’t suppose there is any area in India which can 
to-day stand entirely without any tariffs and again so far a.s the burden on 
the consumer is concerned, we must make it perfectly clear that the Scricul- 
tural industry stands on an entirely different footing from other indu.stries, 
because this is a luxury industry. The consumers—a comparatively smaller 
number—would very much like to pay better prices if they are allowed to 
wear a better class of silk thasi what may be the case if the whole of India 
is flooded by clieaij stuff which is passed on as silk. In the latter case there 
would be no preference for silk -wearers at all. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You will admit that there are tw'o classes of consumers, 
rich consumer.s and poor consumers, 

Dr. Sanyal. —Tho poor consumers will use artificial silk. 

Mr. Anldesaria. —Tho poor consumers would be using, as you said, artificial 
silk rather than pure Indian silk. 

Dr. Sanyal. —If they like to have some kind of pleasure from wearing silk. 

Mr. AnMesaria. —Can they afford to have itP 

Dr. Sanyal. —It is not a vital thing for them. It is very much better to 
provide this important side occupation for agriculturists in some of these 
areas rather than have the empty pleasure of giving sentimental satisfaction 
to some poor men who would like to havo cheap stuff, 

Mr. AnMe.iaria .—Have you calculated the proportion of the artificial 
silk consumed by the Indian consumers and the pure silk goods? 

7Ir. Sanyal. From tho import figures we can. have soTne idea, hut we 
can’t really give any definite proportion. We find for example from the 
import figures on an average raw silk works out to about 25 per cent., artifi¬ 
cial silk about 60 per cent, and tho rest by manufactured silk imported. 
This import figure of raw silk docs not show the total raw silk user. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —We can have some idea. You would not be satisfied with 
protective duties on raw silk only. In order to make these duties effective 
you will have to put protective duties on a wide range of commodities. 

Dr. Sanyal. —A.s we have explained already, iho line of demarcation i,s 
very -[loor. So far as artificial silk is concerned, it does affect tho eri silk and 
matka silk to a large extent. There arc alway.s some men on the margin who 
would, for example, when they have to present something on marriage 
occasions, if they are poor, go in for a cheap stuff costing Rs. 3 rather 
than spend Rs, 8 on silk. This artificial silk is, on tho one hand, displacing 
the lower grade silk and tho higher grade cotton. In both ca.sos so long ,aa 
India i.s not in a position to manufacture artificial silk and find employment 
for her people, it is better to shut it out. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you think that the handloom weavers would be 
beneiited or injured by the protective duty on raw silk? 

Dr. Sanynl. —It is presumed that there will be some kind of hardship for 
the first year, but this hardship will be soon got over, as soon Jis we get 
more raw silk produced. The.se handloom weavers can easily be fed by the 
local produce. After all, the number of handloom weavers is always very 
much smaller than the reelers and rearers engaged in the trade. 

Mr. AnMnsdria. —I take it that Malda, Birbhum, Mmshidabad and 
Ttajsahi are the principal districts in which silk is produced. 

Dr. Sanyal. —Yes, so far as silk production is concerned, it is correct. 
There is very little in llajsahi, very little in Bankura. Malda, Murshidabad 
and Birbhum are the three ])rineipal districts. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —From 1880 to 1935 prices of cocoons and prices of raw 
silk have varied considerably. 

Dr. Sanyal. —Yes. 

Mr. AnkU.saria.—AnA still we find that thei condition of the industry in 
all these four districts, we are told, has been the same right up to 1935. 

Dr. Sanyal. —It has never been the same. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The production has been the same. 

Dr. Sanyal. —I am afraid I cannot really agree with this, because there 
is no actual .statistical evidence available for these years. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Aro you in a position to contradict these statistic given? 
Dr. Sanyal. —There me no statistics given. If no actual figures are given 
it is not possible to accept the statement. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you agree with this opinion of the Indian Chamber 
of Commerce, Calcutta? 

“ The Committee would point out that the disparity between the sale 
price and the cost of production could not be adju.sted by the Tarilf 
protection. The fact that the industry exists in such hard times of 
competition is mainly due, as the Director of Itidustrics pointed out in 
the Report of the Department of Indu-stries, Bengal, to the profession 
of silk worm rearing being pur.sned by labour which wa.s otherwise 
unproductive and would have remained unemployed,” 

Dr. Sanyal. —I don’t agree entirely. I believe they wanted to explain that 
the protection provided was not adequate and it has not had any effect 
noticeable on the sale price, because it could not prevent the importer from 
having his slice of the market. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What I would emphasise is the last sentence. 

Dr. Sanyal. —That is an explanation. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you agree with that explanation? 

Dr. Sanyal. —I don’t. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is not a fact? 

Dr. Sanyal. —No. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —If there is a loss in an occupation, who would like to 
have it for the sake of employment only? 

Dr. Sanyal. —It is not a fact that those who are engaged are otherwise 
unemployable. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They don’t say they are unemployable labour. They 
don’t get employment. It was superfluous labour which was lying idle. 

Dr. Sanyal. —We are all unemployed in that sense in this country. 
Probably what they wanted to explain, was that agriculture is not a matter 
of profession with us, but is a compulsoi-y engagement. WUetlier we desire 
it or not, W'hether we have a remunerative return or not, we have to ho on it. 
As these people would otherwise be unemployed so they carry on somehow, and 
I think that is the explanation. 
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Mr. Anldesaria. —Would you agree with Mr. Mitter, the Industrial 
Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Malda, who has sent us some information 
about Malda? Ho says: 

“ The present duty on silk fabrics has not proved beneficial to handloom 

weavers.” 

Dr. Sanyal. —He has not proved that it is detrimental to their interests, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —He says it has not proved beneficial. If it has not 
proved beneficial the inference is plain. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —Previously they were purchasing the yarn from the 
village reelers, hut now the merchant who is there issues yarn for the cloth 
he receives, otherwise he will not accept cloth. Therefore this doe.sn’t give 
them a free scope which they had before with the village reelers to purchase 
at a cheaper rate. That is the position. I have also some experience over 
that district and there are big merchants who import Japanese yarn. 
Previously these weavers were purchasing yarn from smaller reelers. 

President. —Weavers have become wage earners. 

Mr, Phosulhury. —Yes. 

Hr. Sanyal. —We have a better explanation. Ho has referred to the 
pure silk weavers and I think he means that the protection has not been 
adequate enough for the silk piecegoods to enable the silk weavers to get a 
proper market. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it a fact that sarees, dhoties and chadars manufac¬ 
tured in Bengal do not compete with imported products? 

Hr. Sanyal. —I do not understand how any body could have given this 
opinion. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —We do not import silk sarees and silk dhoties. 

Hr. Sanyal. —It is yam that is imported. 

Mr. Chaudhury. —60 per cent, nearly is yarn. 

Hr. Sanyal. —Latterly wo have information that cheap foreign silk is 
imported for the printed sarees that are largely sold in the market. Printed 
sarees have been very largely composed of foreign silk and they do compete, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You sqy that India would require 46 million lbs. for its 
consumption. 

Hr. Sanyal. —That is the import figure. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is correct so far as the present consumption is 
concerned, but what about the future. 

Hr. Sanyal. —It would be very much more. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Let us take 45 millions. How long would it take for 
India to produce that amount of silk? 

Hr. Sanyal.—If we take the example of the other industries like Sugar, 
it may not take more than 3 years. If proper protection is given and if 
Provincial Governments co-operate, it should not take more than 3 years to 
stabilise the industry. Mulberry plants will take a longer time. Tree 
mulberries will take a number of years to grow. The experience of the 
Sugar industry has given us great encouragement. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is different from the Sericultural industry. The areas 
are limited. The climatic conditions are different. 

Hr. Sanyal. —That is why we have suggested that 10 years protection 
should be given. Wo presume that there will be an appreciable change 
in the course of three years if there is adequate protection and we shall bo 
able to show definite results if protection is for 10 years. These improve¬ 
ments that wo have suggested can only bo introduced if the Provincial 
Government is assured that the money that they spend is not wasted. They 
can only be assured of that if there is protection for a fairly long period. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Suppose instead of granting protection by tariffs, it is 
decided to grant protection by bounties as in France and all the other 
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scriciiltural cotintries—Mr. IJaschi, there is not a single eonntry in tlic world 
rvhicli has protected by tai'iffs its raw silk—-Supposing we follow the example 
of the otlier countries and protect the industry by bounties adequate enough 
to develop it, are there any administrative difficulties P 

7>r, Sanynl .—I suppose so. There arc two factors that have to bo 
considered. In other countries the position is not one of keeping out the 
inipoids. It is a question of imijroving the local production for cniituring 
the foreign markets and the cost of production in those areas must bo lower 
in order to he able to capture the foreign market. 

Air. Anklcsaria .—Take France for instance. 

Ttr. ^(inyal .—So far as France is concerned, there is no problem of 
keeping out imports from other countries. If Franco cannot produce 
cheaper, it cannot supply to the Indian mai'ket, hccau.se Japan is su))pl,viug 
cheaper still, Italy to a certain extent and China. Fr.ince has got the 
problem of bringing down the cost of manufacture. Bounty has got to be 
locally given. 

Mr. AiMr.tarid .—There are mo tariffs on raw' silk. 

1)r. Snnyal .—'There is no necessity of tariff. There is no problem of 
imports. 

Mr. Anklesaria.— You mean to say there are no imports of Japanese silk 
in France. 

77r Sanynl. _There may be some imports which do not compote with 

the local silk. In India there is also yet another problem and that is the 
question of the finances of the Government. These have got to ho studied. 
We do not suppose the Government of India, placed as they are at the 
jiresont moment and likely to be placed in the near future, will be in a 
po.sition to grant such bounties, and the Provincial Governments on which 
the function of giving bounties may dovmlve would find it extremely difficult 
to find adequate money that will be necessary for them. 

rresuhnt .— Because department of Industries happens to be a provincial 
subject. 

Tir. Snnynl.—Yest, that administrative dilfficulty may also be raised. Then 
again there is another administrative difficulty and that is due to this. 
The iirice is at present constantly fluctuating and it is only the measure 
taken by tho Government of India that can stabilise the prices of imported 
articles. No provincial Government can take action on their ou'ii. .'V bounty 
given by a provincial ^Government cannot therefore prevent any fluctuations 
in the prices of incoming articles. Action on the part of tho Central 
Government will therefore be called for. 

Air. Avklrmrin .—You presuppose that the object of bounty is to prevent 
imports. The object of bounty in all the countries which have given bounties 
is to induce reelers and rearers to introduce more efficient methods. 

T)r. Snnynl .—There is another important thing that has got to ho 
considered. There is practical difficulty in distributing the bounty w’hen tho 
industry is partly agricultural. If it is factory industry concentrated at 
one place, you can actually measure the output, and control and chock abuses. 
Here we are afraid such measures from the administrative jioint of view 
would not he practicable. There must be some amount of help provided by 
the different provinces a.s well as by the Central Government for re.search, for 
sericultnral education, for improvement of seeds, for supply of disease free 
seeds, etc. These might call for some amount of expenditure from the 
pi'oviueial exchequer. Even there it might not be practicable to give bounty 
on production. 

President. —You have told us that tho Oongre.ss has been giving bounty 
and finding no administrative difficulty at all. 

T)r. Snnyal .—So far as khaddar is concerned they have arranged it 
Girough one organisation. Tl’.at organisation is the All-India Spinners 
Association which has got a regular system. All the production is controlled 
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and centmliscd. That is why it has been possible. Otherwise it is not 
administratively possible. 

P 7 'esideni. —Mr. Ohaudhury, you. are the Secretary of the AU-India- 
Spinners Association P 

Mr. Chuudhunj. —Yes, of the Bengal Branch. 

President. —Mr. Ghosh said that the present production in Bei^al is 
4G0,{XX) lbs. How much has your figure come to? 

Mr. Ohaudhury. —3 Lakhs of lbs. 

President. —Is there any other point which you would like to place before 
the Board? 

7)r, Sanyal. —Wo want to conclude by saying that our case is not merely 
for stabilising the sericultural industry at the earlier stages of agricultural 
processes but to give protection right through. In examining the case for 
protection we would like you to consider for some years say an adequate 
number of years—which we are putting at 10—the imports of Japanese, 
Italian, Chinese and other silks do not upset the programme of improvement 
which the provincial Governments may be contemplating. 

President. —Your point is that if adequate protection is given for a period 
of years, then the Bengal Government or the Governments of sericultural 
provinces will be in a better position to give more money than is the 
ease, at present. 

I)r. Sanyal. —Yes. 

President. —You want compensatory duties ou finished goods. 

Dr. Sanyal .—Yes. 

Afr. Anklesaria .—On art silk goods as well? 

Dr. Sanyal .—Yes. 
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33. Mf. SURENDRA NATH SARKAR, REPRESENTING WEAVERS 
OF SAHIBGANJ IN MALDA. 

Oral evidence of Mr. SURENDRA NATH SARKAR, represen¬ 
ting weavers of Shibganj, recorded at Malda on Sunday, 
the 20th November, 1938. 

Mr. Houghton. —How many looms have you? 

Mr. Sarkar. —I am tho owner of five looms? 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you do anything else? 

Mr. Sarkar. —I have my cultivation business. 

Mr. Houghton. —Where do you got your raw silk from? 

Mr. Sarkar. —I use Japanese silk. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you do cotton weaving as well? 

Mr. Sarkar. —No. 

Mr. Houghton. —Since when have yon been purchasing Japanese silk? 

Mr. Sarkar. —About 5 years ago I began to use .Japanese silk, but for 
the last two or three years I use nothing but Japanese silk. 

Mr. Houghton. —Why do you prefer Japanese silk? 

Mr. Sarkar. —Wo aro now wholly in the hands of Marwari merchants 
■who aro the agents of Japanese silk. When a weaver takes hundred rupees 
•worth of goods, he is given by the Marwari moi chant eighty rupees worth 
of Japanese silk and Hs. 20 in cash, so that the Japanese silk is thrust on 
the weaver. 

Mr. Houghton. —If it were not for the Marwari would you prefer Japanese 
silk? 

Mr. Sarkar. —Even now from the bottom of my heart I can say wo 
all like to use local silk and the customers also want cloths made of 
indigenous silk. 

Mr. Houghton. —Is tho Japanese silk more profitable to weavers? 

Mr. Sarkar. —No, not much. It is not a question of weavers profit. They 
do not got much in the shape of profits. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They are mostly wage earners. 

Mr. Sarkar. —No. 

Mr. Houghton. —No Marwari purchases Bengal silk. 

Mr Sarkar. —Even if we weave cloths from Bengal silk, we have to take 
them to the Marwaris, who offer less price for such sarios or cloths. It 
cloths made of Japanese silk wore offered Its. 6, we would be offered Us, 6-8 
for cloths made of indigenous silk. 

Mr. Houghton. —Have you now tho same number of looms which you had 
before ? 

Mr. Sarkar. —I had more looms—as many as 46—about 8 or 9 years ago. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you sell the whole of your output to Marwaris? 

Mr. Sarfeur.—Wo were the persons ■who originally carried on this business. 
Then the Marwari came on the scene and began to make purchases of cloths 
from us. In the beginning they offered eight annas more per cloth and 
later began to undersell us in the market. That was how we lost our hold 
in the market. They are now masters of the situation and dictate their 
terms. 

Mr, Houghton. —Do you deal always with the same Marwari? 

Mr. Sarkar. —I deal with two or three, but they are all one and the 
same. 

Mr. Houghton. —^Do you use any artificial silk? 
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Mr. Sarkar. —No. In Shibganj, artificial silk is not at all used. 

Mr. liouijhtvn. —Have you ever tried it? 

Mr. Sorkar. —No. 

Mr. Houghton. —What is the price of Japanese silk? 

Mr, SarkuT. —Rs, 0 to Hs, 6-4 per lb. 

Mr. Boughton. —What is the price of Malda Tana silk? 

Mr. Sarkar. —I do not know. 

Mr. Houghton. —Which sells at a higher price? 

Mr. Sarkar. —If the price of Japanese silk is Bs. 6 to Rs. 6-4 the price 
of Malda silk will bo less by 8 annas per lb. 

Mr. Houghton. —Why does not Malda silk sell then? 

Mr. Sarkar. —We cannot make use of it because the Japanese silk is 
thrust on us. 

Mr. Houghton. —If the Marwari gets the Indian silk cheaper than the 
Japanese silk, why does he thrust the J^anese silk on the weavers? 

Mr. Sarkar. —He makes some profit out of the sale of Japanese raw silk 
and then makes a profit out of the transaction with the weaver in respect 
of cloth. 

Mr. Houghton. —He can do the same thing with Indian silk. 

Mr. Sarkar. —The sole aim of the Marw-aris seems to be to jmsh on 
Japanese .silk. Our Malda silk has got a reputation in the market. The 
eustomer.s want cloths made of Malda silk. We tell lies and pass on cloths 
woven out of Japanese silk as cloths made of Malda silk. 

Mr. Anklesarin. —What is the ob)ect of the Marwari in selling Japanese 
.silk at a higher price? 

Mr. Sarkar. —If he gives us Malda silk, we shall be able to ascertain the 
price but in the case of Japanese silk wo do not know at what price he 
irurchasea and what profit he makes out of it. 

Mr. Houghton-. —Ho you got more silk cloth from the same amount of 
Japanese silk? 

Mr. Sarkar. —The same amount of cloth is obtained from both Indian and 
Japanese silk. 

Mr. Houghton. —What is the difference in weight after degumming 
between the two? 

Mr. Sarkar. —Malda silk loses a little more than the Japanese silk. If 
Wo take, say, 100 yards of Japanese silk and Malda silk, the Malda silk 
will weigh lighter. 

Mr. Houghton. —In which silk is there more breakage? 

Mr, Sarkar. —The Japanese silk is better. Haji Moniruddin Ahmed’s 
ro-roeled silk is equal to Japanese silk in winding quality. In respect of 
gloss, the Japanese silk docs not come near Malda silk. 

Mr. Houghton. —Are you in a position to refuse to take Japanese silk 
from the Marwari? 

Mr. Sarkar. —If I had money I would not touch Japanese silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is that the case with all the weavers? 

Mr. Sarkar. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you not form co-operative societies? 

Mr. Sarkar. —We are trying to, and Government also are trying to. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the standard length of a sari? 

Mr, Sarkar. —There are two sizes—5 yards x 45 inches and 5^ yards x 45 
inches. The proportion is about equal. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What would be the price of a sari 5§ yards long? 

Mr. Sarkar, —Rs. 7 to Rs. 7-8. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What profit does a Marwari make out of it? 
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Mt. SarTcar ,—We do not know what profit ho makes out of that. The 
weavers get Re. 1 to Rs, 1-8 per sari for weaving. They get the raw material 
from tile Marwari and return the woven cloth to him. 

Mr. /Im/ikmiitt.—What is the price of the raw material which a Marwari 
has to payP 

Mr. Sfirkar .—The practice of the w-eaver is this. The Marwari hands 
over raw silk to the weaver who makes it into cloth and takes it back to the 
former. The Marwari then liaggles over the prire If it has cost the weaver 
Rs. 4-10 (which includes the cost of the raw material) he gets about Rs. 5-4 
er Rs. 5-8. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—If we raise the price of raw silkj it would not be to 
your advantage. 

Mr. Stirkar .—The Shibganj products have a reputation in the Calcutta 
maiket. If I can get Malda silk, manufactui-e it into sari and sell it, I 
am sure to make a profit of Rs. 2 to Rs. 2-8. The products have a reputation 
in the market and there arc people willing to buy them. Rut we are not 
in a po.sition to take advantage of those things. If the duty on raw silk 
is raised, we won’t suffer much. Only free us from the clutches of these 
Marwaris and then we will make a profit. 
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34. BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE SILK UNION, LIMITED, MALDA. 

Evidence of Mr, A. N. ROY, Collector of Malda, and President, 
Bengal Co-operative Silk Union, Rai Sahib S. N. BOSE, 
Secretary, and Mr. A. K. BHADURI, Joint Secretary, 

Bengal Co-operative Sift Union, Limited, 
recorded at Malda on Monday, the 
21st November, 1938. 

Mr. Houghton. —Is this Union confined to Malda? 

liai Sahib. —Its operations extend all over Bengal but it is practically 
confined to selected weaving centres of Murshidabad and Malda. 

Utr. Roughton. —How many members are there? 

Mr. Roy. —There are 79 members—preference shareholders 48 and 
ordinary shareholders 31. 

Mr. Roughton, —Doe.s it buy cloth from members or does it sell on behalf 
of members? 

Mr. Roy. —It buys cloths from shareholders of Silk Union and from other 
silk weavers. 

Rai Sahib. —Primarily it purchases the products of shareholders but to 
keep pace with the market, it has to purchase from outside producers also. 

Mr. Roughton. —Is your business confined only to Bengal silk? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes, strictly confined to Bengal silk only. 

Mr. Roughton. —How does it sell.*' Does it sell retail or wholesale to 
merchants? 

Rai Sahib. —It sells retail. M^e have peripatetic agents. We have also 
a shop in Malda towns. Through our shop and through our agents, these 
cloths are sold out. 

Mr. Roughton. —But your biggest market mpst be outside Malda? 

Rai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Roughton. —Do you send your men round? 

Rai Sahib. —We have peripatetic agents. 

Mr. Roughton .—Is it registered as a Co-oijcrative Society? 

Mr. Roy. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How long has your Silk Union been in existence? 

Mr. Roy. —Since 1927. 

Mr. Roughton. —Docs it make any profit? 

Rai Sahib. —It used to make profits till 1932. Since 1933, it is running 
at a loss. 

Mr. Roughton. —Who hears the loss? 

Rai Sahib. —We have been meeting the losses from our reserve fund. 
During the days when we used to make profits, our shareholders did not 
■take any dividends and the profits were accumulated as Reserve Fund and 
Bad Debts Fund. Wo are meeting our losses from our reserves. 

Mr. Anlclesaria. —What is your reserve fund? 

Rai Sahib. —Now it is only Bs. 5,000. We have been utilising that 
fund from the payment of our dues to the Provincial Bank. 

Mr. Roughton. —What losses is it making per year? 

R/ii Sahib. —La.st year we made a profit of Rs. 200. 

Mr. Roughton. —What is your total capital? 

Mr. Roy. —Bs. 21,500 (share capital only). We have also borrowed both 
from Government and Provincial Bank. 
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Mr. Anklesaria. —You are making losses from 1932 onwards because the 
price of silk has gone down, 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Owing to economic depression, the members are unable to 
pay off their dues and so interest has to be remitted. But we have to pay 
all the same interest to the Provincial Bank. We are making remissions in 
respect of interest hut neither the Provincial Bank nor the Government 
think it necessary to make the remission in our favour. 

Mr. Anklesarui. —What is the amount of your bad debts every yearP 

Mr. Bhaduri. —We havo lost as bad debts a sum of Ks. 20,000 up till 
now. • 

Mr. Houghton. —Has that all been written off? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes. Partly. (About Ks 3,000 have been written-off.) 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Another reason for your present position is that prices 
have gone down. 

Mr. Boy. —Yes, Silk Union cannot cope with the market conditions. 
Our biggest purchasers were the All-India Spinners Association also paid 
us a commission on cost price of goods purchased. Now they have stopped 
buying from us because they have their own agency. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What was the price of silk in 1932 when you made a 
profit P 

Mr. Boy. —It will take time for us to give you those figures. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will find that from 1933 to 1938 prices have steadily 
gone up. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —The members who took loans from us have not paid us 
back regularly with the result that we have had to suffer losses. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Even when these people got higher prices, they did not 
pay you. 

Bai Sahib. —Our members are mostly silkworm rearers. 

Mr. Boughton. —You mainly finance rearers and not the reelers. 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Boughton. —Do you sell raw silk or silk goods? 

Mr. Boy. —Silk cloth. 

Mr. Bhaduri.—At first we used to purchase silk yarn and sell silk goods. 
Wo have given up purchasing silk yarn for the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Boughton. —Do you not purchase direct from people to whom you 
have given loans? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Very rarely we make purchases from them. They don’t 
come to us. They think that if we purchase irom them, we will adjust thei 
price against thoir dues to us and so they avoid coming to us. That is our 
difficulty, 

Mr. Boughton. —You really have two main distinct lines of business, 
ono lending money to silk rearers and the other buying cloth from people who 
would not usually be your clients. They would be weavers and not reelers. 

Mr. Boy. —Wc have practically ceased giving loans, because the old loans 
have not been repaid. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —It is for that reason the whole thing has been discontinued. 

Mr. Boughton. —^Who are your Members? 

Bai Sahib, —The cultivators are our original members and they continue 
to be our members. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Weavers are not members? 

Bai Sahib. —Yes, there are a fow, but the majority of the members are 
rearers. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —The rearers form fjie Society. They take the loan and 
pay back, but as some have defaulted, we have given up the silk yarn 
business. 
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Mr. Houghton. —You have practically ceased to function as purchasers 
of silk yarn? 

Mr. Boy. —Quite so. 

Mr. Houghton. — Have they paid your dues? 

Mr. Hoy. —^Some are paying baek^ some are pleading inability and some 
are going into liquidation. 

Mr. Houghton. —And your membership is also gradually going down. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Those who have gone into liquidation are no longer our 
memhers. 

Mr. Houghton. —Others do not really take very much interest in your 
Association, because you are not financing them. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —We are sometimes financing those who hold out definite- 
hopes of repaying what we advance, but we are not financing those who are 
deliberately not making any payment. We have ceased giving advances to 
those people. 

Mr. Houghton. —What is the total of the new’ advances that you made 
last year? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —^Tliat will be a very small sum. 

Mr. Hoy. —We have practically not given any advances. 

Mr. Houghton. —The Co-operative Society for all practical purposes is 
now defunct. 

Mr. Hoy. —We had ordinally 48 preference shareholders which included 
18 weavers and 34 Societies are ordinary shareholders. Of these 34 Societies 
one has gone into liquidation three have repaid the dues and have closed 
down and about 30 Societies are. not repaying us and practically are not 
having any dealings with us. 

Mr. Houghton. —Except that you are making some effort to realise your 
money. 

Mr. Roy. —Yos. From the 18 preference shareholders who are weavers we 
are taking cloths. 

Mr. Houghton. —What is the extent of the loan due to you from the • 
rearers’ Societies? 

Mr. Hoy. —Rs. 40,260, of which Rs, 33,080 is principal and Bs. 7,176 
interest. 

Mr. Houghton. —You must have classified these debts as good, bad and 
doubtful. 

Mr. liny .—Yes, about R.s. 20,000 would be bad debts. 

Mr. Houghton. —On what do you make profit? 

Mr. Roy. —On business and investment to sccietios. But we have not 
been able to realise interest from societies for several years and there have 
been dillficulties in the way of our paying interest. We wrote to the Govern^ 
ment on the,, subject. Out of Bs. 60,000 from Government, we paid Bs. 22,500 
as principal and Bs. 12,627 as interest. We asked that this interest pay¬ 
ment which we have made should be adjusted against the principal and that 
we should be exempted from paying interest. But we have not received 
any reply. The matter is under their consideration. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you still owe Bs. 27,600 to Government? 

Mr. Hoy. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —That is represented more or less by Bs. 40,000 bad debts. 

Mr. Hoy. —Bad debts represent our dues from Societies. 

Mr. Houghton. —Are you taking any steps against these Societies? Ar» 
you putting them into liquidation? 

Mr. Hoy. —No. 

YOL. H 
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Mr. Houghton. —You have not attempted to get the joint responsibility 
enforced? 

Mr. Boy. —No, we have not. 

■Bai Sahih.—ht would be rather hard to do so. Since 1934 Malda has been 
getting floods every year. Oovernment are also heljuiig them by means of 
agricultural loans and other things. Even Government have become lenient 
towards them. So we are waiting for better days to come. 

Mr. Boy. —If you put them into liquidation, it will be another setback to 
this business. 

Bai Sahib. —They have practically no means of paying back the loan. 

Mr. Boughton. —You haven’t got any other capital by way of deposits? 

Mr. Boy. —No. We borrowed from the Provincial Batiks Rs. 1,39,459 at 
8 per cent, interest. Out of that we have rep.aid Rs. 1,28,000 as principal 
and Rs, 15,000 a.s interest. Wo still have to pay Rs, 2,614 as interest and 
Rs. 11,459 as principal. We are experiencing difliculties, because the rate 
of interest is very high. 

Mr. Ankle,sarin. —Yours is the registered Union and so you must have 
balance sheets. Have you any balance sheets here? 

Mr. Boy. —Yes (shown). 

Mr. Boughton. —What is the extent of the cloth business during the 
year ? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Rs. 8,000 to Rs. 10,000. 

Mr. Boughton. —You make some profit on that. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes, there we don’t lose. 

Mr, Anklesana. —Have you got your Memorandum of Association? 

Mr. Boy. —Yes (shown). 

Mr, Boughton. —What is the difference between ordinary and preference 
shareholders ? 

Bai Sahib. —Rearers’ Societies are ordinary shareholders. Individual 
shareholders are called preference shareholders, 

Mr. Boughton. —Supposing there was a dividend to be paid, you would 
• first pay the preference shareholders. 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —Up till now you have not paid any dividend. 

Bai Sahih. —No. 

Mr. Boughton. —Before you started drawing on, your reserves, what was 
the amount standing in those accounts? 

Bai Sahib. —Rs, 20,000. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —This reserve, you accumulated from the profits? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes. In 1936 we paid Rs. 12,704 towards the repayment 
of our loans, because the rate of interest wms very high. Simply to reduce 
the dead weight of interest, we paid the amount from our reserves. That was 
the reason why the reserve has gone down. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In 1932 the price of silk was nowlicre conjpared to the 
price of silk you have been, getting from 1033 onwards. It was very low. 

Mr Boy. —Wc had very large s.ales in those days. We had a big customer 
in the .Vll-India. Spimievs’ Association at that time. They don’t deal with 
us any more. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —They are not dead. They are very much alive. 

Mr. Bhadun. —They don’t purchase from uw now. 

Air. Jinklesaria .—Why not? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —They have got their own hraneh. 

Mr. A nilesni'ia.— W’hat exactly were the objects ivitli which you stalled 
the Silk Union? 
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Mr. Only to develop the industry by helping rearers, reelers and 

others with finance (shown). 

Mr. Houghton .—Your object was simply to finance the rearers? 

Mr. Ttotj ,—And help them also with technical instruction. 

Mr. Houghton .—Are you doing anything in furtherance of these objects? 

Mr. Hoy .—So far as financial assistance is concerned, nothing is now 
being done, but so far as the question of technical instruction is concerned, 
the Peddie Institute has been started and our Secretary is a Sericultural 
Expert. He is giving them instruction whenever necessar.y. Demonstration 
and propaganda are now confined to the ofTicers of the Sericultural Depart¬ 
ment. They have got their farm nearby and they are doing propaganda work 
in all rearing centres. 

Mr. ArMesaria .—^Tliere are about 15 objects mentioned in the printed 
memorandum. One of the objects is: “ To manufacture, to treat the pro¬ 

ducts of its members and to dispose of the products so manufactured and 
treated in the most profitable manner.” Are you doing that? 

Mr. Hoy .—We purchase cloths from our weaver members and are selling 
through our peripatetic agents. 

Mr. Anlde.taria .—Aro you doing so in a profitable manner? 

Air. Bhaduri .—Yes, the business of purchase and sale of cloth is 
profitable. 

Mr. Houghton .-—That is mainly from non-members. 

Air. Hoy .—Also from members. Of the 48 preference shareliolders 18 are 
weaver members. 

Mr. Houghton .—Are they Societies or individuals? 

Air. Hoy. —Individuals, 

Air. Anklesaria .—From the rearers do yon purchase cocoons? 

ifni Siih'ih .—No. 

Air. .Anklesaria. —What sort of help do you give to the rearers? 

Air. Hoy .—We used to give financial help at the time of purchasing seed 
cocoons and at the time of purchasing mulberry. They used to take advances 
from the Union and repay them. Now that has been stopped. 

Air. Houghton.—That is the case wdth many Co-operative Societies. 

Mr. Boy. —^Yes. 

Air. Houghton .—The original members, so far as rearers are concerned, 
have no connection with the parent bodies except that they owe money. Is 
that the. position? 

Air. Hoy .—Yes. 

Air. Anldesarm .—There are 15 objects mentioned in the Printed 
Memorandum. Tell me wliat objects you are carrying out in an appreciable 
manner. 

Air. Bhaduri .—We purchase and soil the cloth. As regards cocoons we 
don’t purchase any. 

Air. Anldcsaria .—You don’t purchase cocoons or yarn. 

Air. Bhaduri. —No. 

Air. Anklesaria .—You have never done it before? 

Air. Bhaduri .—We use to purchase yarn. 

Air. Anklesaria ..—Why did you stop purchasing yarn? 

Air. Bhaduri .—The market became unsteady and the Union did not think 
it wise to take any ri.sk in that direction. So far as the members ,aro 
concerned, they are afraid of bringing their products to the Society lest tlie 
money may be adjusted in the repayment of loan. 

. Hai Sahib .—As regards silk yarn hnsiness the custom is this; the}' get 
Wnsdit from. Marwari merchantj. The Silk Union could not take that risk 
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of selling yarn on credit. We attempted that once and we lost money. So wo 
had to give it up from our practical experience. 

Mr. Ankle.wi'ia .—What other objects are you carrying out? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Suijervisioii of course still continne.s, but so far as weaving 
and reeling are concojned it is meaningless. 

Mr. ifoi/.—Supervision is now only confined to realising our old debts. 

Mr. Ankle,narid. —Do you teach them how to adopt hygienic conditions? 

Mr. Hoy. —That is not being done by the Sericulture Department 

Mr. Anklesariq. —So you are not doing that. 

Mr. Itmj. —No. 

Mr, Anldenaria. —I take it you are doing very little in furtherance of 
any of those objiicts mentioned in the printed memorandum. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —It has now dwindled into one. As regards the others it 
has become a loan collecting body. We have first of all got to maintain our 
existence. We have got to pay our dues to the Provincial Bank and the 
Government. 

Mr. Ankiesa.ria. —Can you tell me why this movement has been such a 
failure in Maldii? hs it the fault of the organisation? 

Mr. Bhaduri .—Tlie direct cause, I should say, is the inability of the 
members to pay back their dues. Then comes the que.stion why they have 
failed to do so. 

Mr. AnkUsaria .—In the first place you wouldn’t call them honest. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —If all of them were dishonest, then there cannot he 
an.vthing. The fact of the matter is that practically most of them have 
become unable to pay hack their dues. 

Mr. Boy .—My own idea is that during the great war the price of shellac 
was very high, the jirice of jute was very high and there was a good mango 
crop. The silk prices were also high and they made huge profits. Consequent¬ 
ly their standard of living went up very high. Now the prices have gone 
down and they have not been able to reduce their standard of living propor¬ 
tionately. They have no surplus. They are economically getting jmorer 
every year and they have to depend upon loans now. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Long after the war was over in 1932 these people were 
doing very well. 

Mr. Boy .—The prices of shellac and other things continued to be high for 
sotne time longer and they acquired some wealth, So they could manage 
somehow. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—If you look at the prices of silk, you will find that they 
Imve increased con.sidcrably after 1932 by as much as 80 per cent. 

Mr. Ifoi/.—There are cultivators who have this additional subsidiary 
business, 'riieir economic condition is now very bad, and has been very bad 
for some years pa.st and as cultivators they have not been able to pay their 
rents to their landlords for three or four years. They have not been able 
to pay back their loans to mahajans. They only depend upon loans for their 
existence. They go and sell their things to Marwari merchants for any price 
they can get. It is the middlemen merchants who really get the benefit of 
the higher mills. 

Bat Sahib. —Producers have no option in the matter of price, whereas 
the purchasers have. These products cannot be kept in stock and so they 
liavo to bo disposed off wilhin a certain period of time. 

Mr. Bouokfon.—Proh.'thiv there was inadequate control amongst the 
primary Sociodies over their inenihers. 

Mr. Boy. —I’ractically no control. Everyboxly is in the same state. 

Bai Sahib. — 'Wo, hiive got 34 vSocicties scattered all over the district and 
one Suiiorviaor. 

Mr. Anklesaria.. —There was no corporate selling nor corporate purchasing. 
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Mr. Boy.—N q. 

Mr. Anklesariu. —Suppose there was an organised corporate selling and 
organised corporate buying, do you think that it would change matters!’' 

Mr. Bhaduri. —I hope so. If a fixed price could be gnaiaiitoed to them 
for raw silk, they would be willing to bring their products to the Union 
instead of going to the Marwaris and accepting the terms which they would 
bo pleased to dictate. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is in the way of assuring them? You have got 
the Government organisation. 

Bhaduri. —We hawe got a Co-operative Organisation, but that dt^s 
not standardise the price. The thing i.s that if their cost price is Ks. .10 
per seer, they come and eventually ask for Rs. 32. Then they will say so 
much will be produced. It is not possible for the Silk Union to consume all 
and find suitable markets, not only in Malda, but in other places.' Then 
there comes the question, of competition with Marwari merchants who have 
got much greater capital than the Union. Sup[>o!se the value of each crop 
comes to Rs. 2 lakhs, it is very difficult for the Silk Union with its small 
amount of capital to compete with Marwaris. Unle.ss the Silk Union is in a 
position to command by force of its capital foreign markets outside the 
I)rovince, it will not bo possible for the SUk Union to make purchases on the 
terms which would bo suitable to rearers and yarn producers. That is tho 
first thing. Secondly the terms of the Silk Union will not always be agree¬ 
able to these people. They will come and say “ give me the piico at ounce ”, 
which it will not be po,ssible for the Union to do. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Ijut us begin with the rearer. Supjiose he wants to buy 
his seed on a corporate basis tliro-ugh the Union. Uan he do it or not? 

Bai Sahib. — Not always possible. 

Mr. Bhadwn. —We shall have to advance money in that case. We don’t 
produce the seed. We have to purchase and sell. 

Mr. Anklesaria. — Would not the Government help you? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Not directly 

M*. Anklesaria. —Would not the Goveniineiit supply sot!d? 

Bai Sahib. —Tho Sericultural Department does that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So on that ticcount the roarer has no complaint. 

Bai Sahib. —No, not as regards securing good seeds. 

Mr. Bhaduri.Somfitimes the rearers may want seeds on credit. The 
Sericultural Department would not do that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —But you can do on a corporate ba.sis. 

Bai Sahib. —We can advance loams. That rvas the inimary object of tho 
Union. 

Mr. Ankle-wia. —But you are not in a position to advance seeds. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Neither seeds nor loans at the present momcuit to enable 
them to make purchases on cash payment as they were enabled to do so 
in years gone by. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —But you can purchase Government seeds and supply 
them to your members. 

Mr. Bahaduri.—If Government insist on cash paynumt, we shall have 
to take loans. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Would not Government give you credit? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes, but they will charge intere.st. If wo had not to pay 
interest so long, our condition would have been better. 

Mr. Boughton. —Your members already owe you more than tlwy can 
afford to pay back. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —We have represented both to the Government and to the 
Provincial bank and said “ Your obieet wms to help the industry by way 
of advancing loans through u». When we were getting no interest, we 
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ought not to be charged interest But nobody has so far listened to us. 
So it is no use taking loans on interest and advancing to people who are 
not in a position to pay interest. 1 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Let us take the corporate method of purchasing 
cocoons. The Society can purchase cocoons fiom rearers and sell them 
at remunerative prices muoh better than individual cocoon producer. 

ilfr. Bhaditri. —,I don’t think there will be any practical difference. On 
the contrary so far as cocoons ai‘e (concerned, they will get better prices 
than the Silk Union, because they will be able to go from place to place. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —We are told that the cocoon producer is not in a position 
to bargain with the buyer of his cocoons and so be is prepared to sell at 
any price which he may get. 

Air. Jtoy. —That is true. 

Mr. Bhadvri. —That is because the marwari w'ill advance money when 
they are in difficulties. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is the cocoon producer in a position to dictate his 
price ? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —I don’t think so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If he were to entrust the selling of his cocoons to 
the Silk Union, wotikl he not be in a position to dictate his price? 

Air. Bhaduri. —Then comes the que.stion of the price of yarn which will 
be turned out of cocoons which it wdll fetch in the market. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The Silk Union would not cheat the producer like the 
marwari. 

Mr. Boy. —No, it would not, but the price of silk will have to be fixed. 
Prices of yarn and other things will adjust themselves according to the 
price of silk. 

Air. Boughton. —Did you act at any tinie as a Co-operative Selling Union? 

Air. Boy. —No. If the All-India Spinners’ Association would purchase 
from us as they used to do before, then we could sell the yarn to thdra. 

Air. Boughton. —The general Co-operative theory is this. A complicated 
thing like a Selling Union cannot function efficiently as it depends upon 
primary bodies which have shown their efficiency to act as Co-operative 
Primary Loan Societies. In this case the Loan Societies have failed. As 
a matter of co-operative practice, it is not sound to try and start a selling 
union when they have failed in their siin[)lcr form of activity. 

Air. Boy. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it, Mr. Roy, you are of opinion that it is the 
price of the silk which regulates the price of the cocoons. 

Air. Boy. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And not the price of cocoons which regulates the 
price of silk. 

Mr. Boy. —No. 

Air. Anklesaria. —^^Is that your theory? 

Air. Boy .—That is my theory. 

Bai Sahib. —The Union ha.s practic.nlly paid B.s. 28.000 as interest. Inci¬ 
dentally I may tell you one thing; When these cocoon reelers go to these 
marwari merchants for loans, they will ask or .seek their advice about the 
advisability of purchasing cocoons at a certain rate. They will tell them 
“ in this month or in this season the yarn is likely to be sold at a certain 
price. Just see whether you can make profit at this rate of yarn and 
make your purchases of cocoons accordingly. What is likely to happen 
five or sis months hence, that is at the time of selling yarn, that practically 
regulates the price of cocoons. They anticipate this and make purchases 
in that way. Sometimes when these cocoons are sold, they are sold at ai 
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price which is not a real cost price. These things cannot he preserved.. 
The real cost price is Rs. 25 per niannd, but they have to sell at Rs. 15, 
because there is no irurohaser at a higher price. That is their difficulty, 
Similarly in the case of yarn producers they produce things, but they 
cannot keep them, 

Mr. Ankletiarta. —You just now said to my colleague that it is not 
pos.sible to have selling and purchasing Societies. 

Mr. Jtoy. —So far as the Union is concerned, I don’t think it will be 
possible. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you suggest an Association amongst the silk 
weavers to be formed? 

Mr. Boy. —We made a suggestion on those lines to Government and 
asked a big loan to form a weavers Society. What the Marwaris do at 
present is that they take risks and cheat them in the end. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You want Government to start Associations or Unions 
who would sell the products of the members of the Union on a Co-operative 
basis. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —The difficulty will be this; when the proper time for 
adjustment comes, a similar fato will overtake them as it has done in our 
case. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Then wihat you told Mr. Roughton is correct, 

Mr, Bhaduri. —There will be no dearth of money if Government is 
approached, but the question is whether this money can be repaid with 
the interest whidh the Government are charging. Our past experience 
shows that if we bad not to pay Rs. 28,000 as interest, wo would be in a 
better position. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it that what you suggest with regard to the 
starting of the Association for the purpose of selling products of the 
members is not a practical propo.sition. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes, unless Government advance money without interest 
for some time to come. 

Mr. Boy. —We are actually purchasing from weavers who are individual 
members. 

Mr. AiMcsaria. —But you made no profit. 

Mr. Boy. —Tn this business we are not making any profits to enabla 
us to pay dividends, but w'e are making enough to carry on, 

Mr. Boughton. —I take it that your members deal with other people 
besides you. 

Mr. Bhaduri. 

Mr. Boughton. —That is one of your main difficulties. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —All these people have been rendered homeless and are 
literally thrown on the streets. The best rearers and reelers are no bettei' 
than beggavs in Malda. 

Mr. Boy. —The Marwari says “ clear off my debt and then go to your 
Society ”. As he cannot clear off his debts, he is unable to come to the 
Society. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —They won’t wait. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It is a fact that the weavers don’t get a fair deal 
from Marwaris. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —The Marwaris also will complain that they don’t get 
any better terms. 

Mr. Roy. —^^Tt is true that the Marwari also losos occasionally some 
money in these transactions. 

Mr. Anklesaria.. —Can you suggest any means by which this inconvenaenee 
cc#uld be avoided? 
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Mr. Bhaduri. —The only thing is how the business can stand in the 
face ot competition by wlionisoever the business may be done—either by 
Government or Marwaris or anybody else. If the business cannot stand 
against competition, these things are practically of no avail. That is my 
personal opinion of the matter. The reason why I say that is because 
there were better Marwaris here, but they (have ceased to have their 
business. Chinoy’s were here. They were my clients. I had dealings with 
them for 10 or 12 years. They Eave now closed their shops in Jangipur. 

Mr. Anklcsaria. —By competition you mean competition from foreign 
people. 

Mr. Bhaduri. — Yes, competition from Japan, China and also Italy. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Is the Italian silk coming in any large quantity? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Not in this district. Sometimes Italian spun silk is being 
imported. They anticipated this and so they closed their business about 
6 years ago. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you suggest that tariffs against foreign products 
should be raised? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —By means of sufficient protection, the price must be 
raised to a level which would be more than the cost of production. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Last time the Tariff Board fixed the duties on the 
basis of remunerative fairs selling price for the home product. 

Mr. Bluiduri. —,I don’t think it came to the standard, 

Mr. Boy. —The recommendations of the Tariff Board were not accepted 
by Government in full. 

Mr. Bhaduri, —The protection Act docs not give the amount of protec¬ 
tion recommended by the Board, 

Air. Anklesaria. —1929 was the year in which the silk producers made 
profits, and that year was taken as the normal year. 

Mr. Boy.—Yes, but the Act did not give sufficient protection to th# 
industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you mean that during tho period of protection the 
price of the foreign product has continually gone down and that has 
rendered the protection inadequate. 

Mr. Boy. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is tho guarantee that during the next period 
of protection the price of the foreign product will not go down in the 
same manner? 

Mr. Boy. —If the price goes further down, the business will disappear. 

Mr, Bhaduri. —Unless the pticc of yarn is fixed, the industry will 
disappear (graph shown and explained). 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You will be satisfied if a fair remunerative price is 
assured to the primary producer. Whatever may be the cost or the selling 
price of the foreign product, if the primary producer is assured a price, 
he will not have anything to complain. 

Mr. Boy. —No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Suppose the primary producer is assured of a price of 
6 annas irrespective of the price of foreign silk during the period of 
protection, then there will be no complaint. 

Mr. Boy. — No. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If the rearer could afford to sell at a lower price 
than 5 annas, say 4 annas, then the reeler will not have to complain. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Certainly not. 

Mr. Aaic/esnna..—Similarly if .the weaver could get yarn at a cheaper 
price, he will not have to complain. 



Mr. Boy .—If the cocoon rearers could undersell, then everything will 
be regulated. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—If the cocoon rearers are satisfied, then everything 
will be satisfactory. 

Mr. lihaduri .—Yes, Either regulate at the beginning or at the bottom. 
One of two things we must regulate. Here comes the question of Govern¬ 
ment subsidy or loans without interest. Failing that, you must impose 
tariff duty to regulate foreign competition. Either spend money out of 
your own pocket or control the business of others. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Which would you prefer the uncertain game of regu¬ 
lating at the top or the certain game of regulating at the bottom P 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Nobody likes to live on subsidy. Everybody likes to feel 
that his business is a prohtable one. Subsidy dams hke spirit and demoralises 
the individual. That is my impression. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is the right impression. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —should be made to feel that my business is a profitable 
business and I don’t live on anybody’s grace. That is why I say instead 
of granting subsidy, if competition is regulated at the top, it will bo 
more assuring. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —During the period of protection is it possible to regulate 
competition at the top? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —That could be done if instead of ad valorem duty or a 
duty per lb. it were fixed that the price could never be lower than so 
much, 

Mri Anklesaria. —How could it be done? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —At least for a year it could be done. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Each year you would have it fixed. 

Mr. Bhaduri.—Bometimes in an act we come across amendments Blmo.st 
every year. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—So you propose that the price should be fixed every 
year. 

Mr. Bhaduri .—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—By executive order? 

Mr. Bhaduri .—By amendments to the Act. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Without any enquiry. 

Mr, Bhaduri.—The result is there. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—’ A ’ would contend that prices have gone up, whereas 
‘ B ’ would contend that prices have gone down. 

Mr. Bhaduri .—The Department of .Industries is there. The Marketing 
Officer is there. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You say that you don’t want a Tariff Board enquiry 
every year. 

Mr. Bftadnri.—Certainly not. The final decision still rest with the 
Marketing Department of the Government of India. In the meantime a 
subsidy, if given by Government, for the purpose of protecting this industry, 
might be utilised towards the training of people and giving instructions 
in better method, etc., to people, because the tariff duties could not be 
made permanent. The period of protection by tariff may be for 5 years 
or 10 years. By that time the people must bo sufficiently trained so that 
they can also produce cocoons at the same cost price as Japan or China. 

Mr. Bay. —It does not depend so much on efficiency only. The Govern¬ 
ment of .Japan are subsidising their industry and so they are able to sell 
at so low a price. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—What do you mean by subsidising? Do they give 
money P 



Mr. BoiJ. —To the extent of 7 erores of Yen the Government of Japan 
have subsidised their industry. 

Mr, Anhle-iaria. —So far as I know not a pie is paid to the primary 
producer in cash in Japan. 

Mr. BouoMon. —It is spent for the general improvement of the industry. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —It would demoralise people if they got money for 
nothing. If there is subsidy on the basis of efflcioncy and not quantity 
of production, you would be satisfied. 

Mr. Jihaduri. —1 do not know why our people cannot do anything 
which other people can do. Until the present defect is rectified, some 
protective measure is necessary. As soon as the defect is remedied, no 
protection will be considered necessary. 

Air. AnldRsaria .—Have you calculated the cost of protection which you 
suggest ? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —My personal opinion is this. The previous Tariff Board’s 
recommendation was not accepted by Government. I would suggest that 
instead of Ils. 2-6 per pound, it should be Bs. 3-3 per pound or the price 
of silk yarn should not be less than Rs. 7-8 per pound for Tana, and 
Rs. 6-8 for Varna. 

Mr. AnMemria. —^You want Rs. 7-8 per pound for Tana? 

Mr. Bhaduri.- —Yes. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —If you get a price of Rs, 7-8, would you be perfectly 
satisfied ? 

Air. Bhaduri. —Yes. The real thing is that the condition in which 
the yarn is turned out in India is not up to the mark or standard which 
is required by tile weaver. In order to make it equal or approach the 
standard of tho Japanese and Chinese yarn, an additional cost of 6 annas 
is necessary. 

Air, Anhlesaria. —You kindly give mo a figure showing the cost of 
protection which will be paid by the consumer. 

Air. Bo-i). —So far as weft is concerned, they will have to pay additional 
Rs. 2. At present the Canton yarn is sold at Rs. 5. 

Air. Bounhtnn. —Since when? 

Mr. Bhad-uri. —Since this year. 

Air. Boufihton. —We understand that the present low price of Chinese 
jmrn is purely temporary. 

Air. Bhaduri. —The expectation has been that the prices will go up. 

Air. Bouiihfon. —Recently the price has fallen in the last few months. 
That particular level is not expected to last any appreciable length of 
time. 

Afr. Bhaduri. —Before the protective tariff was imposed, I found there 
was always a difference of Rs. 2. Even after the imposition of the tariff, 
so fai- as weft is concerned, the difference is Rs. 2. They are underselling 
their things to clear off the stock. We thought that the prices would 
rise when the whole of their stock was cleared. We expected by this time 
their stock would have been cleared so far as Japan and China are 
concerned. 

Air. Boughton. —They are in a different position. 

Afr. Anhle.mria. —T will help von in arriving at the cost of protection. 
Our consumption is about 40 lakhs of pounds, out of which we make 16 
lakhs of pounds. If yon give protection to the extent of another Rs. 2 
not only will the local producer hut the foreign producer raise the price 
by Rs. 2. ' ' - 

Air. Bhaduri. —The foreign price is now Rs. S, 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —^^It will become Rs, 7 
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5/r. Bhaduri, —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You want Rs. 2 more. That Rs. 2 per pound will be 
paid by all the consumers of raw silk, That is to say Ks. 80 la.khs will 
come out of the consumers’ pocket. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You won’t be satisfied with Rs. 80 lakhs. You say 
that we must put tariffs on silk cloths also. Otherwise the Japanese instead 
of sending yarn will send cloth. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Then we must put a duty on artificial silk also, 

Mr. Bhaduri, —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Now if you calculate the cost, it will come to many 
crores of rupees for the sake of a petty sum of Rs. 32 lakhs which will 
be the amount of benefit derived by the local producers. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —If such a duty is imposed and the local yarn or silk 
made to compete successfully, then all these things will be made in the 
country itself. There will be no import of foreign silk either in the form 
of yarn or anything else. 

Mr. Anklesarm. —You have to consume Rs. 40 lakhs of pounds. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes, at Rs. 7 per pound. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is Rs, 2 more than the present price. That 
Rs, 80 lakhs will be a burden on the consumer. The duty on artificial 
silk and fabrics will also be a burden on tbe consumer which will amount 
to crores of rupees. In order to benefit the Indian silk industry to the 
tune of Rs. 32 lakhs you would impose a burden of crores of rupees on 
the ordinary consumer. In the case of poor people. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —The consumers of silk are not poor people. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The consumers of artificial silk are poor people. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —So far as the best silk is concerned, the consumer is not 
poor. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—They are vers’ few in numbers. The poor people buy 
at the rate of 4 annas per yard. 

Mr. Boy. —So far as artificial silk is concerned, poor people are the 
consumers. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The vast majority of people consume that. 

Mr. Boy. —So far a,s those poor people are concerned it will be a little 
more hard on them. 

Mr. Ankle.'iari.a. —A little more only? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Rut wh.at would be the effect? If at the end of 5 years 
the tariff protection had been successful the silk industry would have been 
revived. 

Mr. AnMesaria. —The poor man will not consume silk goods for a long 
time to come. Some rich people who now consume first class silk goods at 
a higher price will get their good.s at a cheaper price after 5 years. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Not only that, but poor people will be tempted to deal 
in bjjsineas. Where thore were 10,000 weavers we have now 1,000, 9,000 
weavers having gone out of the field on account of foreign competition. 
If the protective scheme is a success, all these weavers and other additional 
rearers and reelers will come back into the business and that will be a gain 
to the nation. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^You must balance the advantages and disadvantages; 
9,000 weavers are nothing before 300,0(X),000 consumers. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —It would he much when we consider from the national 
standpoint. The whole business is going to be extinguished altogether. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you read Mr. Narayandas Bchani’s representation? 
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Mr. 'Roy. —No. 

Mr, Ankhsaria. —What he has suggested is that in addition to duties 
bounty should be given. Do you agree with that view of his? 

Mr. Bhaduri, —As regards bounty, what .1 suggest is that it should 
ho spend in furtheranco of the development of the industry. 

Mr. Rov.ghion. —That is to say indirect bounty? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes. My experience shows that if Government give 
money, they will utilise it for other purposes as they have so often done 
in the past. They will take loans from the Union for the purpose of 
rearing cocoons and spend the money on the marriage of their sons and 
daughters, I am not in favour of giving them any subsidy in cash. 

Mr. Roy. —Money should be spent in technical improvements. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You may give disease-free seeds. 

Mr. Bhaduri, —Yes. Subsidy should be given in a form which they 
Cannot utilise for any other purpose. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You may charge less rent on mulberry cultivation. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You suggest that such .sort of help should bo given. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes, or institutions may be started where standard yarns 
could be reeled, 

Mr. Boy.—'Vfe can give loans without interest for starting them. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you studied how Japan helps her industry? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —No. It should be studied and on parallel lines attempts 
should be made to improve tho industry in tho. country. 

Mr.. Anklesaria. —You say on page 4 of your representation that there 
is no competition between local goods and imported goods. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —There is no direct competition, but there is indirect 
competition. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Indirectly morcorised cotton competes; artificial silk 
competes. In what sense do you say that there is indirect competition ? 
You do hot get dhutios and chaddars from foreign countrie.s. You got 
them locally. Any one who wants a sari will have to purchase an indi¬ 
genous product. 

Rai Sahib. —When ordinary people and poor people go to purchase 
silk good.s, they are shown artificial silk goods and they buy them at once 
because they are cheap. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say that sari, dhoti and chaddar are not coming 
to Malda from foreign countries. 

Rai Sahib. —The reply you are referring to concerns the Shibganj area. 
It does not apply to the Silk Union. This reply you are quoting is 
given by tho Co-operative Inspector. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Does it not happen that poor people are cheated? 
When they want to purchase silk godd.s, artificial silk goods are sold to 
them. 

Rai Sahib. —They mistake them for real silk goods. 

Mr. .inklesaria. —If they are told that it i.s artificial silk, §iany 
customers would not purchase it and stick to real silk. 

Mr. Boy. —Yes. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You would advise some legislation by which the consumer 
may be assured that he gets what he really wants. If he wants artificial 
silk, he should be free to get artificial silk and if he wants real silk, 
he must be able to get that. Are you in favour of such legislation? 

Mr. Roy. —At least many Hindus would refuse to purchase artificial 
silk cloths. 
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Mr. Anklesaiia. —At present the difficulty ie that people are not able 
to distinguish artificial silk from pure silk. The reply 1 have just read 
out to you is from the Inspector of Co-operative Societies. He must have 
got his information from you. You are also a Co-operative Society. 

Bat Sahib. —He must have got it from others. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —Do you agree with it or notP 

Mr. lihaduri. —He must have got the information from weavers. He 
might have been informed that these weavers do not import artificial 
silk yarn for the purpose of weaving it into cloth. 

Bai Sahib. —So far as local markets are concerned artificial silk cloths 
are sold and thus the sale of real silk cloth is affected. 

Mr. Boy. —Weavers do not make any yarn purchases. It is the 
Marwaris that do so. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —These local products—saris, dhotis and chaddars—do 
no suffer from competition. 

Mr. lihaduri. —Indirectly they do. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Not directly? 

Mr. lihaduri. —No. 

ilfr. Anklesaria.—Then, you agree with him that directly these three 
fabrics do not suffer from competition. 

Mr. Bhaduri.—Yes. 

Mr. Boy. —So far as purchases made for pujas—he is probably referring 
to these—they are made in the belief that they are woven out of indi¬ 
genous silk. If the fabrics bear the stamp ‘ foreign they won’t be 
purchased. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^We are told—at least I have read in Mr. Mukherji’s 
book—that on certain occasion it is enjoined on Hindus to wear silk cloths 
made of indigenous material only. Can you tell me whether that is a 
fact? 

Mr. Boy. —Yes. For pujas and other sacred ceremonies, we use purely 
indigenous silk because it is considered to be pure. Cloths made of cotton 
and other fibres are considered as impure. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say on page 2 fSiat it is only shirtings that suffer 
from foreign competition. 

Bai Sahib.—That is with regard to Shibganj products. 

Mr. .\nklesaria. —I am talking of your representation. 

Bai Sahib .—Our replies to your que.slionnaire were sent to the llegistrar 
of Co-operative Societies and in our forwarding letter it was clearly stated 
that this particular statement referred to the Shibganj area, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It was not stated here. 

Bai Sahib. —"We did not submit our replies to you direct. We submitted 
them to the Registrar. In our forwarding letter we made that perfectly 
clear, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say that this refers only to the Shibganj area. 

Bai Sahib. —Yes. 

Mr. Bowjhtnn. —During the year 1937 there was a general rise in the 
price of imported silk. That we got from the trade returns. It lasted 
for a period of 1/5 months. Was that rise reflected in the local prices in 
Malda? 

Mr. lihaduri,—They were doing a ittle better business last year. Those 
who were at the point of giving np stuek to it. 

Mr. Boughion. —^Was the level of prices reached then sufficient? 

Mr. Bhaduri, —To a certain extent it was. Those who wanted to give 
up did not do so hoping that it would continue. 

Mr. Houghton. —Did it cause any extension? 
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Mr, Bhaduri. —In this way, those who were about to fall off did not 
do so. 

Mr. Boughtan. —Was any mulberry planted? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —No, not muoh. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you know what was the highest level which the 
prices reached ? 

Mr. Bhaduri. —In yarn we did not do any business. 

Mr. Eoughton. —Generally the higher cost of. yarn has an adverse effect 
on your business of selling finished silk goods. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —-Yes, 

Mr. Houghton. —That is counteracted by the duty on imported silk . 
goods. 

Mr. Bhaduri. —Yes, 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you consider that the extra amount of duty levied 
on imported .silk goods .sufRoiently compensates you for tlie extra amount 
you have to pay for raw silk due to the protective duty on raw .silk? 

Mr. Bog. —T don’t follow your que.stion. 

Mr. Houghton. —From the point of view of the weaver, obviously he 
suffers by the price of his raw material being put up immediately. 

Mr. Boy .—Yes. 

Mr. Eoughton. —The jrrice of 'his raw material has been put up by 
reason of the increased import duty on raw silk and as compensation 
for that, extra duty is put on the finished articles in order that the weaver 
■ could sell in competition w-ith the imported silk goods. It is only fair that 
the local weaver should be in a position to get more for his finished good.s. 

I want to know whether tihe extra duty on finished goods is equivalent to 
the extra burden imposed on raw silk. 

Mr. Boy. —How to calculate that? 

Mr. Eoughton. —It has been calculated by some people like this. It is 
said that to get a lb. of finished article, lbs. of raw silk will be required, 
so that if the duty on raw silk is 8 annas per lb., the duty on the finished 
article will come to 12 annas. You have not made any such calculation. 

Mr. Boy. —No. 

Mr. Eoughton .—Have you any information as regards comparative loss 
in degumming in the ca.se of Indian .and imported silk? 

Bai Sahib. —We have no information about the Chinese or Japanese 
silk. 

Mr. Bougton. —Is it greater in the case of Indian silk? 

Mr. Buy. —I do not know what it is in the case of imported silk. 
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35. LAKSHMANDAS BADRIDAS AND CO.. MALDA. 

Oral evidence of Mr. NARAINDAS BEHANI, PtopHetor of the 
firm LAKSHMANDAS BADRIDAS of Malda. recorded at 
Malda on Monday, the 2l8t November, 1938. 

Mr. Houghton. —You say in reply to question 14 that the present wastage 
in silk wona rearing iioin diseases and other causes is about 50 per cent. 
Tuat is very high couiparei to what nas been given to us. On what do 
you base your statement? 

Mr. Behani, —That statement is based on what I hear from reelers. 

Mr. Houghton. —What sort of business do you conduct? Do you buy 
silk yarn frpm reelers or do you buy silk articles from weavers? 

Mr. Behani.—yfe buy silk yarn from reelers. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you buy direct or do you give advances to reelers 
and take the silk from them when it is ready? 

Mr. Behani. —There are a few selected people to whom wg givb advances. 
Otherwise all our ijurchases are made outright. 

Mr. Houghton. —To whom do you sell? 

Mr. Behani. —We sell silk to weavers in Bengal as well as in the Madras 
Presidency. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you maintain agents in those places or do they 
come here and purchase? 

Mr. Behani. —They send orders and we supply silk. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you deal in foreign silk at all? 

Mr, Behani. —No. 

Mr. Houghton. —In the last five years, has your volume of business 
decreased or increased? 

Mr. Behani. —Last year the volume has decreased and for four years 
previous to that the business was going on as usual. 

Mr. Houghton, —Why has tiie business decreased in 1937-38? 

Mr. Behani. —Because foreign silk is selling cheaper and wo cannot afford 
to sell it at that low price. 

Mr. Houghton. —Foreign .silk was selling cheaper in 1935. At that time 
also, ivas his turnover less? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes, it was. 

Mr. Houghton. —Where were these prices bf raw silk given in answer 
to question 18 obtained from? 

Mr. Behani. —From our own business transactions. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You must have based your prices on foreign prices 
prevailing at the time? 

Mr. Behani. —We do business like this. Our customers place orders 
witli us and we tell the reelers ‘ if you are prejiared to supply silk at 
’this rate, we are prepared to take so much quantity’. Our business is 
carried on mostly in that way. 

Mr. Ankle.uiriu. —Irrespective of what the foreign price is? 

Mr. Behani. —Yes. Sometimes we purchase ahead in the hope of selling 
at a favourable price, 

Mr. Hougiiton. —How do you determine w'hat quantity of tana, varna 
and ghora yon would require? Do you got orders first and then tell the 
reelers to produce tibat particular kind.'’ 

Mr, Behani. —Sometime wo ask reelers to turn out a particular quality 
only on rocei])t of orders for that quality and sometimes wo also stock 
in the hope of selling. 
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Mr, Boughton .—You have not been able to Ret yarn from Nistid and 
NismoP 

Mr. Behani. —No. 

Mr. Boughton .—It has not yet come on the market P 

Mr. Behani. —No. 

Mr. Boughton.—You say that “ protection should be such that no 
Japanese silk from 13/15 denier to 28/30 denier is sold in Indian market 
at a price less than Rs. 7-8 per lb. and no Chinese (Canton) filature silk 
is sold at a price of less than Bs. 6-8 per lb. and Italian ghora at a 
price leas than Bs. 4 per lb.”. On what do you base these figures? 

Mr. Behani .—I base them on the prices at which we can supply Bengal 
silk. 

Mr. Boughton .—How do you know that? 

Mr. Behani .—I have found from experience that if the Japanese or 
Chinese silk does not sell below the price mentioned, then the Indian silk 
will sell. The best quality of Malda silk cannot be produced at less than 
Rs. 13-8 per seer. 

Mr. Boughton.—You do not know the actual costs incurred in its 
production, do you? 

Mr. Behani. —No. But I have arrived at that figure because 1 have 
been dealing with reclers for the last so many years. 

Mr. Boughton .—Is there more loss in degumming the Indian silk than 
the imported silk? If so, how much would it work out to per lb. in 
annas P 

Mr. Behani .—1 am afraid I cannot give you that figure. 

Mr. AnMesaria .—Have you any other point to jdace before the Board? 

Mr. Behani .—I have nothing more to add to our replies to the quea- 
tiounaire and the statement submitted by me on behalf of my firm. 
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3 $. HAJI MONIRUDDIN AHMED, JANGIPUR. MURSHIDABADt 

Oral evidence of HAJI MONIRUDDIN AHMED, recorded at 
Calcutta on Wednesday, the 23rd November, 1^. 

Mr. Houghton .— Are you a reelerP 
Mr. Ahmed. — Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —Arc you from MurshidabadP 

Mr. Ahmed. —Ye.s, from Jangipnr in Murshidabad district. 

Mr. Houghton. —What is the extent of your business? 

Mr. Ahmed. —i have 3 reeling factories with 297 basins, 

Mr. Houghton. —297 basins in each? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Jangipur—69, Balighata—128 and Bhadrapur—100. 

Mr. Houghton. —Are these filatures driven by power? 

Mr. Ahmed. —No. They are all driven by hand. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you not use steam P 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yes, I do. In all the three places,, the reels are turned; 
by hand. 

Mr. Houghton. —How long have these filatures been in existence P 
Mr. Ahmed. —For the last 26 years. These filatures belonged originally 
to Buropean businessmen from whom I purchased them. I have constructed 
one more factory in my o-wn native place—Jangipur. 

Mr. Houghton. —Have you had to curtail your operations latelyP 
Mr. Ahmed, —Yes, my business feas declined. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —How many basins did you work before? 

Mr. Ahmed. —I used to work 297 basins almost throughout the year. 
Mr. Anklesaria. —How many are you working nowP 
Mr. Ahmed.. —60 basins. 

Mr. Houghton. —Are you not working' ell your basins nowP 
Mr. Ahmed. —Just now, the reels arc not working because the cocoon 
crop is not available. As soon as it is available, I shall work the remaining 
247 basins. 

Mr. Houghton. —Then, how is it that you say that your operations have 
become loss? You never had more than ^7 basins. 

Mr. Ahmed. —Formerly I used to run all the 297 basins practically 
throughout the year with little or no interval. Now the intervals have 
become longer. I work for fewer days now than before, 

Mr. Houghton .— Is it due to the shortage of the crop or to the fall 
in profits? 

Mr. Ahmed. —It is due to both. The cocoon crop is less: the sale 
also has become less. 

Mr. Houghton. —Where do you sell your silk? 

Mr. Ahmed. —^In all the weaving centres of the Bombay Presidency and 
the Madras Presidency. There was a big exporter sometime ago in 
Murshidabad. I used to hand over all my silk to him who in (his turn 
exported it to all the important weaving centres. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you keep account books? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can you tell me how much you were producing in 
1929? 

Mr, Ahmed. —Speaking from memory, I used to produce 250 to 300 
maunds. 
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Mr. Moughton. —How much do you produce to-day? 

Mr, Ahmed. —Last year I produced only 50 maunda, 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —And the year before? 

Mr. Al^med, —About 60 maunds. 

Mr. Anhlesaria, —Could ypu give us prices for the last ten years? 

Mr. Ahmed, —About 8 or 9 years ago, there were exporting merchanta 
thiough whom I sold. J also used to export on iny own. After the advent 
of the cheap Japiinese and Chinese silk, these exporting merchants wound 
up their business in Mursihidabad and my business also contracted. 

Mr. Anklesjxria. —In what year did the decline occur? 

Mr. Ahmed. —8 years ago. 

Mr, Houghton. —How does the price of fabric woven out of your product 
compare with tJie price of similar products made from Chinese and Japanese 
silk yarn ? 

Mr, Ahmed. —The fabrics woven out of Japanese silk are less glossy 
and last a .shorter time, whereas the cloths made out of my silk are more 
glossy and last longom. 

Mr. Roughton. —^What is t)ho difference in price? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Formerly our cloths used to sell at 1} times the price pf 
Japanese fabrics. 

Mr. Roughton. —What is the position now? 

Mr. Ahmed. —The local merchants or dealers have made contracts with 
Japan and they have huge stocks, They adopt all means to poimlarise 
the Japanese .silk, d’hey practically thrust the Japanese silk on the weaver. 
Con.sequently the demand for oiir silk has contracted. Now of course there 
is hardly any difference in price. Those who want fabrics woven out of 
our silk pay and aro prepared to pay a better price. But we have to 
compete with the Japane.se stuffs also. I would like to bring to your 
notice another fact in this connection. The dealer,s now puss off the fabrics 
woven out of Japanese silk as indigenous silk cloth. That is another kind 
of competition we have to face. Ordinayy people cannot distinguisih between 
Japanese silk and Indian silk. They have come to believe that our silk also 
has deteriorated in quality and has come to the level of the Japanese silk. 

Mr. A.nhlesaria. —Why don’t you all advertise your gopds? 

Mr. Ahmed. —We have not got the resources to do that. We are not 
able to compete vvith the Japanese propaganda and organisation. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —What sort of propaganda does the Japanese merchant 
parry on? 

Mr. Ahmed. —The Japanese organisation is such that the Japaneise silk 
is obtained at the door of every weaver. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —And your silk is not obtainable like that. 

Mr. Ahmed. —No. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —What steps are you taking to remedy that defect? 

Mr. Ahmed. —We have not got financiers to .stock our products in the 
same way a.s the Japane,se products are stocked. We have not got the 
organisation. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Your former clients know the quality of your silk. 

Mr. Ahmed, —Yea. Generally people realise the excellence of our goods. 
Now the financiers are all Marwaris. They have captured the whole trade. 
To compete with them there is no agency at present in the country. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —-I take it that it is the Marwari merchant that buys 
and it i.s the Marwari agent that sells. 

Air. Ahmed. —Yes. 

Air. Ankle.'iaria .—Hoes not the Marwari buy your silk? " 
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Mr. Ahmed.^S-Ot used to do so, but now tliera is none. 

Mr. AnhUsaria. —Mr. Nagendas Foolchand Chinoy’s firm was working 
here before. 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yes. At that time I used to produce and supply them, 
I'hey were exporting it to various ecntres. In fact, they were my financiers 
more or less. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^When did that firm cease to deal in your silk? 

Mr. Ahmed. —About 8 years ago. The same firm is now the agent of 
Japanese silk and supplying Japanese silk to the weavers. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Is it a fact that your silk has detericwated in quality? 

Mr. Ahmed. —No; on the other hand, tire quality has improved. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is it a fact that your production is not regular and 
cannot be depended upon? 

Mr. Ahmed. —That is so, 

Mr. Boughton.—'B.ow do your customers ascertain the quality of your 
silk? In the case of Japanese silk, it is conditioned. 

Mr. Ahmed. —We have particular marks and we conform to them. Our 
buyers could test them by winding. They could also test tfljcm to be sure 
of the denier. 

Air. Houghton. —Do you sell different qualities with different marks? 

Mr. Ahmed. —I supply according to the demand. If anybody wanted 
a particular quality of such and such denier, I used to produce and supply. 
I used to supply from 13/15 to 28/30. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —If you approached the weavers without any inters 
mediary, w'ouid they buy it from you? 

Mr. Ahmed. —^The weavers are not independent. They are dependent 
on those Marwaris wiho purchase their cloths. Therefore when the Marwari 
merchant asks a weaver to take the Japanese raw silk, he cannot refuse it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —-The weavers do not buy from yon. 

Mr. Ahmed. —No, 

Air. Anklesaria. —Consequently there is no market tor your silk. 

Mr. Ahmed. —No. In the Bijapore district they took some Bengal yarn 
for turban cloth. ' 

Air. Anklesaria. —In 1929 what was the price you paid for the cocoons 
you purchased from the rearers? 

Mr. Ahmed. —About Hs. 35 to Hs. 45 per maund. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —And after that? 

Mr. Ahmed. —In the last year of my prosperity I had 150 maunda 
in stock and paid Bs. 3.5 per ■ maund for my cocoons and the price of 
raw silk was Rs. 9 per pound. 

Mr, AnJde.saria.'~-That would be 1929-30? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yes. That stock I had to sell at about 8 rupees per seer 
in competition with Japanese silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That was 1930P 

Mr. Ahmed. —^Yes. 

Air. Anklesaria.—l.n the next year after that what price did you pay 
for your cocoons ? 

Mr. Ahmed. —In that year there wa.s a panic and the production of 
cocoons was reduced to half and most of the reelers failed on account of 
the sudden drop in prices but I continued. The next year the price fell 
to Rs. 18 to Rs. 20. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Consequently the cost of production of your reeled 
silk must have gone down? 

'46 A 
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Mr. Ahmed. —But the labour charges did not go down; only the cocoon 
prices went down. 

Mr. Anhleaaria .—That forms an important element in the cost of produc¬ 
tion, 

Mr. Ahmed, —Yes, but apart from that I had to maintain the same 
staff. 

Mr. AnklesuHa. —Granted. But your main item of cost having consider¬ 
ably gone down the cost of silk must also have gone down? 

Mr, Ahmed. —Yes, the cost of production went down proi)ortionately. 
The expenditure bocamo less but then the price of silk also came down 
and sold at from Rs. 4 to Rs. 4-8 per pound. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —You say in 1930 your silk sold at Rs. 9 per pound 
when the cocoon price was Rs, 35 per maund. 

Mr. Ahmed. —I paid for cocoons at Rs. 35 per maund, but I had produced 
150 maunds of silk from such cocoons as I had in stock and that silk on 
account of lower prices I had to dispose of at Rs. 8 or Rs. 9 per seer 
although it ought to have sold at Rs. 18 or Rs. 19 per sccr, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What was the price you paid for cocoons in 1932P 

Mr. Ahmed. —From Rs. 10 to Rs. 20 per maund. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Can I take it that the price of cocoons which you 
paid has continuously gone down from 1932 onwards? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yes and it remained at that low price with occasional 
fluctuations. 

Mr. Itorifihton.—On the whole in the last five years you have been better 
off than before. 

Mr, Ahmed. —During the last five years there has not been any appreciable 
rise. Conditions have not improved. 

Mr. Aiilflc.sn.ric..—What was the price of cocoons in 1934? 

Mr. d/impd.—Practiciilly the same ns to-day, 

Mr. What price do you pay to-day? 

Mr. From Bs. 14 to Rs. 25 per maund. 

! Mr. Anklesaria. —What are these variations,due to? 

Mr. Ahmed. —There, are some uses to which Bengal silk is specially put. 
to just now, for example for turbans in the Bijapore district. Turbans are 
only made out of Bengal silk. So when there is a bigger demand for 
this silk the price goc.s up higher, but when there is no such demand we 
pay lower prices for cocoons. 

Mr, Anklesaria.—On an average what price have you been paying for 
your cocoons ? 

Mr, Ahmed. —Bs. 18 to Rs. 20 per maund. 

Mr. Jioap/ifon.—Was Hiero a rise in the price of silk last year? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yos, when there was a failure of cocoons. I myself paid 
Rs. 25 per maund. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In 193.3 the price of silk was 9-8 per seer and it conti¬ 
nually increased to Rs. 10 in 1934, Rs. 10-4 in 1936, Rs. 10-8 in 1936 and 
Rs. 12-4 in 1937. Can you remember if there was the same fluctuation in 
the price of cocoons? 

Mr. Ahmed. —The price of r.aw silk wont up even to Rs. 13 and T paid 
a proportionately higher price for my cocoons. Since the protective duties 
wore imposed the price of silk has ranged somewhere in tihe neighbourhood 
of Rs. 10 and had it not been for the tariffs, it would have gone down to 
Rs. 7 and the industry would have been ruined. I sold my silk before 
the tariffs came on at Rs. 8 per seer. 

Mr. Anldesaria,—What is the present price? 
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Mr. Ahrwed. — Rs. 12 per seerp 

Mr. Anklcaaria. —From Rs. 3-8 the price has rigoii to Rs, C; that is about 
a hundred per cent, increase. 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yes. 

Mr. AuklesQ^-ui. —You think that is due entirely to protection? 

Mr, Ahmed. —Yes, mainly and also owing to the rise in the price oi 
Japanese silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the price of your silk to-day,*' 

Mr Ahmed. —Rs. 12 to Rs. 13 per seer. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —l)o you udvoaco any money to the cocoon producer? 

Mr. Ahmed. —We buy for cash; to a rery few we advance money but 
usually we purchase for cash. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —So 1 take it as you buy in the open market, the price 
of cocoons has varied during these five years according to the price of 

silk. 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yes, 

Mr. Boughtun, —Have you got a detailed .statement of the cost of 
production to-day? 

Mr. Ahmed, —The fair average prieo of cocoons under present conditions 
is Rs. 25 per maund; to bring the purchased cocoon to the godown costs 

lls. 2. 

Mr. Boughtxm. —What would you consider to be tlie average fair selling 
price? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Pair average price under present conditions should be 
Rs. 25 per maund, 

Mr. Boughlon. —What are you paying for your cocoons? 

Mr. Ahmed. —1 paid from Rs. 13 to Rs. 20. That wan for the last crop. 
There is no cocoon just now; as soon as the market opens we ahall know 
what the rate is. I have my factory at Jangipur. If tho price of cocoon 
is Rs. 20 for bringing it down and putting it into godown we have to 
pay Rs. 2. We have to get it from Malda and Birbhum. Railway freight 
from Malda is Rs. 1-4 per maund to Lalgola Ghat and cartage from Lalgola 
Ghat to my place is 4 annas per maund; then 2 per cent, commission to 
the purchasers, i.e., As. 6-6 per maund; cooly 4 annas a ma\ind. So tho 
total comes to Rs. 2-2-6. There are difficulties of transport from different 
centres. From some centres cocoons have to be carried on tho head.s of 
eoolies. Then Reeling, Turning, Supervising, Water and Fuel charges all 
together come to R.s. ^12 per maund, so that the total comes to Rs. 25-12-6, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the quantity of silk produced? 

, Mr. Ahmed. —2 seers 4 ehataks to 2 seers 6 ebataks; 4i to 4| lbs. 

‘ Mr. Moughton. —^What is the rendita? 

Mr. Ahmed. —16. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the total amount? 

Mr. Ahmed. —^Rs. 26-14-6, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is tho amount of waste? 

Mr. Ahmed. — 2i to 2| lbs. of waste. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What is the price? 

Mr. Ahmed.—3 annas per lb. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That is how much? 

Mr. Ahmed. —About 7 annas. 

Mr. Anklesaria.— 3-12 is the re-reeling charge. 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —It you deduct the price of silkwastc, it comes to Rs, 25. 
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Mr. Ahmed. —Rs. 5 per ib. The quality which I expect to get out 0f it 
will sell at Rs. 10-8 to Rs. 11. 

Mr, AnJclesaria. —At a rendita ot 18? 

Mr. Ahmed.—Yee. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You gave us a general price of Rs, 13 per seer. 

Mr. Ahmed. —Silk of this qtiality I had to sell at Rs. 10-8 to Rs. 11. 

Mr. Anlelesaria. —You said that you had sold silk at Rs. 13. 

Mr. Ahmed. —Not this year. The rate for first class silk is Rs 13 and 
I have not got the stock to supply. 

Mr. Anklemr'ia, —Did you not say that you had sold at Rs. 13? 

Mr. Ahmed. —No. That was tho original price. I sold the silk at 
Rs. lO-S to Rs. 11. 

Mr. AnJklesaria .—You have just mado the two sides of tho account 
balance. 

Mr. Ahmed.~~Accor ding to my experience the positign i.s about right. 
Sometimes it is even wonso. In the previous year I sold at a great loss. 

Mr. Houghton. —The previous year was a year of high prices. 

Mr. Ohosh, —I am keeping 10 reelers under observation. 1 find one 
making profit and another is losing. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —^Why is it so? Can you account for it? 

Mr. Ohosh. —Probably the outturn of cocoons is low. That is the 
principal factor. The quality differs. There are many reasons. In transit 
some moths cut out of the cocoons and they go to waste. In steaming 
there are wastes. Losses occur frequently here and there. 

Mr. Moughton. —You have taken Rs. 20 as the general price. 

Mr. Ahmed. —1 have two samples. One is raw silk as reeled out of basins 
and the other is machine re-reeled. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do you do re-reeling? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yes. 

Air. Houghton. —What is the co.st of re-reeling? 

Mr. Ahmed. —12 annas per seer. In re-reeling there is usually some 
loss and it comes to 6 annas per pound. 

Air. Houghton, —^Is the market price of re-reeled silk higher? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Yes, always. 

Mr. Houghton. —By how much P 

Mr. Ahmed. —8 annas per lb. This silk competes with the Japanese 
silk in winding, etc. 

Air. Bouerkfon.—Re-reeling is not included in your cost. 

Air. Ahmed. —No. When the Japanese silk came into the market, the 
weavers found that re-reeled silk worked better. They asked for re-feeled 
silk. When I supplied this, the weavers were sati.sfled, but the difficulty 
is that there are no agencies to purcha.se in large quantities and supply. 

Mr. Houghton. —Have you not got enough re-tCeling machines? 

Mr. Ahmed. —My capital is not much and the stock is not much. T Can’t 
meet the full demand. Another point is that Japanese silk is given on 
credit to a very great extent which I cannot do. 

Mr. Houghton. —Did you have your silk conditioned in the Conditioning 
House ? 

Mr. Ahm,ed. —I have brought some samples with me to get it conditioned 
in tho Conditioning House, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —May I take it that from 1930 you are making a loss? 
If you are making a loss, why do you continue? 
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Mr. Ahmed, —I received a loan of Rs. 25,000 from Government and one 
of the conditions is that I should continue. The loan was given under the 
State Aid Industries Act. The interest charged is 5 per cent. 

Mr, Houghton. —When was it given? 

Mr. Ahmed. —3 years ago. 

Air. Boughton. —Have you paid the interest? 

Mr. Ahmed. —I have paid the interest. 

Mr. Boughton. —Have you paid any amount towards principal? 

Mr. Ahmed. —The loan is in the form of cash credit with the Imperial 
Bank of India. I have to pay interest and draw up to that amount. 

Mr. Boughton. —It is guaranteed by Government. 

Air. Ahnved. —Yes. I made great profits before. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —When? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Before depression came in. 

Mr, ArMesavia. —What do you call ‘ great profits ’ ? 

Mr. Ahmed. —I began life with a capital of Rs. 24 and am the owner of 
property wortlli Rs. 2 lakhs. There was a time when I made a profit of 
Rs. 300 a day, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —On a capital of how much? 

Mr. Ahmed. —Over a lakh of rupees. When the price came down froih 
Rs. 16 to Rs, 6, I lost about Rs. 65,000 8 years ago. Nagindas Foolchand 
Chinoy used to advance me up to Rs. 80,000 at one time. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —What do you expect the Government to do for your 
betterment ? 

Mr. Ahmed, —What I suggest is this: one thing is the control of the 
market and the second tlhing there should be a financier to purchase and. 
supply to the customers. In controlling the price, these two things should 
be looked into, the cocoon price .should hot be less than Rs. 25 and the silk 
price not less than Rs. 12-8 to Rs, 13. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —How can thai be done according to you? 

Mr. Ahmed. —By protection. I can’t think of anything else. Our busi¬ 
ness is to produce.. We are producers. Government should take up propa¬ 
ganda and all that. Silk should be examined as quickly as po,s,sible in the 
Conditioning House and there should be certification. If the Government 
merely stops at giving a certificate, it won’t do. Government should control 
the market .and arrange to stock and supply. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —That is to say Government must become a seller of 
eilk. 

Mr, Ahmed. —They should make arrangements so that this call bo 
effected. As I have been helped with money, similarly stockists should bo 
helped. I want more money to run my factory. 
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37. GOVERNMENT OF BIHAR. 

Evidence of Messrs. V. K. B. PILLAI, I.C.S., Director of Industries, 
Bihar, and M. N. DE, Superintendent, Silk Institute, 
Bhagalpur, recorded at Calcutta on Friday, 
the 18th November, 1938. 

President, —Mr, Pillai, you are the Director of Industries, Bihar? 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes, 

President.- —And Mr. De? 

Mr. pillai. —Ho is the Superintendent, Silk Institute, Bhagalpore. 
am only part time Director. I am also Cane Commissioner. 

President. —I will just run through the replies to tho General 
Questionnaire .sent by your Government, 'fho letter is dated the 15th 
November 1938. 

Mr. Pillai. —I have got it before me. 

President. —In answer to question 1, you say; “ Tho prices of ta.sar cocoons 
have gone up from lls. 2-8 fo Bs. 4 per 1,280 inferior cocoon.s and from 
Us. 9-8 to Its. 13 for superior ones”. What is the average weight of 
cocoons. 

Mr. De. —35 big green cocoons and 70 small ones weigh one lb. 

Mr. Pillai. —We aro speaking of tasar. 

Mr. De. —Small cocoons will be abont 70 per lb. 

President. —1,280 are small cocoons and being inferior 140 cocoons are 
equal to one seer. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —The number of superior cocoon,s will be 70 to a seer? 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —What does khari mean? 

Mr. Pillai. —1,280 cocoons. 

Mr. Houghton. —How much does it weigh? 

Mr. Pillai.- —34 lbs. if they are large and 18 lbs. if they are small. 

President. —1,280 cocoons will weigh about 34 lbs. Would that be superior 
ones? 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

Mr. De. —We get two crops usually and sometimes three. 

President. —The point is whether tho weight of the cocoons is so much 
that 70 cocoons would weigh one seer. 

Mr. Houghton. —It is 36 to a pound, 

Mr. De. —70 big cocoons of tasar weigh one seer. 

President. —You say many rearers who gave up tasar rearing have again 
taken it up. That means the revival of the industry. 

Mr. Pillai. —Becamse tho prices have gone np lately. 

President. —What was that duo to? 

Mr. D^, —All of a sudden the import of spun silk has stopped. The 
effect of the duty we feel only just now. 

President. —That means tasar silk is taking the place of spun silk. 

Mr. De. —To a certain extent in place of spun silk. 

President. —Now tho artificial staple fibre are competing with tasar silk 
at the present moment. 

Mr. De .—Yes, 
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President. —What is tlie price per pound of tasar silk? 

Mr. iDe. —At present the price is Ks. 11 per seer. 

President. —That means Rs, 6-8 per pound. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —The price of staple fibre is very much lower. 

Mr. Pillai. —Re. 1-10 to Rs. 1-12 for yarn of 2/80s. cpunts. 

President. —And 12 to 13 annas for artificial silk yarn. 

Mr. De. —The weaving cliarges of tasaJ' are very high. The weaving 
charges of staple fibre are very low. 

Mr. Houghton. —Your statement that the increase in price is due to the 
duty on spun silk seems difficult to believe, because if that be so, the price 
would have gone up in 1934 and not now. 

President. —The effect is being felt now. The duty was levied only in 
May, 1936. 

Mr. De. —The practical effect of the duty we only see now. 

President. —Your pre.sent production is 17i lakhs of kharies annually. 

Mr. Pillai. —It is not possible to estimate the output. The figure on 
further verification has been found to be incorrect. 

President. —How much will that be in pounds? 34 pounds will bo equal 
to one khari. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —The price given by you is for green cocoons? 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —You say the pressent prico of tasar silk is about Rs. 6-8 
per pound and one khari is equal to 1,280 cocoons. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —1,280 would be about 84 pounds. 

Mr. De. —Yes big ones, but all the cocoons are not big. 

President. —1 want production in pounds. Can you work it out and 
give me? 

Mr. De. —It is not possible to estimate even approximately the production 
in pounds. 

Mr. Houghton. —Are these cocoons divided into two distinct lots—superior 
and inferior? 

Mr. Pillai. —Two sizes. 

Mr. Houghton. —Are there any intermediate kinds as well? 

Mr. Pillai. —Tasar cocoons are of several qualities. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do different ones come of the same tree? 

Mr. Pillai. —May come. 

President. —What is the price of inferior cocoons? 

Mr. Pillai. —Rs. 2-8 per khari. 

President. —Rs. 12 is for the superior quality. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —The percentage is one-third to two-thirds. 

Mr. Pillai. —It is approximately so. 

President. —You say that Government is charging one rupee per family. 
What exactly does it mean? 

Mr. Pillai. —It is dalkatia tax. 

President. —Is it per tree? 

Mr. Pillai. —^What happens is this: in settlement records certain families 
are shown as having dalkatia rights. They are allotted certain number of 



trees by custom—it is not for one patticniar tree, but a taK per family from 
the reserve and protected forests. 

President. —They have got to rear out of these trees. 

Mr. PUlai.~~Yes. 

President. —SuppoSe trees are not sufficient? 

Mr. Pillai.-:^omo other trees will bo allotted to them. 

President. —Thi.s is only a nominal charge. 

Mr. Pilldi. —Yes so that outsiders may uot come and there may not be 
indiscriminate competition. 

Mr. Roughton. —What is tlie total amount of royalty collected? 

Mr. Pilltii. —'That is dealt with by the Forest Department, but I would 
put it between Rs. 3,000 to Rs. 5,000, because royalty is also collected,, by 
private *emindar». There ate aemindari forests. So it is very difficult to 
give the total amount of royalty collected. 

Mr. Moughtoii. —Would it be Bs. 5,000 by zemindars? 

Mr. Pillai. —By Government. I shall give you the correct figure later. 

Mr. Houghton. —Has there been any increase in the royalty? 

Mr. Pillai. —No. That is a fixed amount from time immemorial. 

Mr. Boughion. —Have more people begun to pay royalty? 

Mr. Pillai. —Here the custom is different. Certain families have got 
the inherent right to rear in the forest. No new additions are and can bo 
made. Suppose you and I want to rear we will not be allowed. It is 
what is called dalvatia system. The aboriginal tribes have got an inherent 
right to rear on payment of one rupee. 

Mr. Rougliton.—What happens when a foreigner is allow'ed to rear. 

Mr. Pillai. —Foreigners are not allowed to rear in those areas. 

Mr. Houghton. —Many rearers have come. 

Mr. Pillai.~U is not in the Government forests, but is in private forests. 

President. —Do those forests belong to zemindars? 

Mr. PiWai.—They are private forests belonging to zemindars. 

President. —Can you tell us what steps do you contemplate taking with 
regard to the expansion of the industry? 

Mr. Pillai. —We are doing propaganda at present. We have got two 
stations at present one at Ranchi and the other at Chaibassa; and also two 
sub-stations one in the district of Manbhum and another in the district 
of Santhal Parganas. At Ranchi we have got an eri farm vrith Supervisor 
and two rearers and we are supplying eggs free of charge to the villagers. 
We send eggs sometimes by post and sometimes by rearers. If eggs are 
sent by post, it takes a week or so. Wo have how demonstration parties 
going to the villages and they demonstrate to the villagers how rearihg is 
to be done. This is all that we do. 

President. —Do you think that by this method you are likely to double 
your production P 

Mr. Pillai. —Not at the present rate of progress. This method has to 
be intensified. 

President. —When it is a paying proposition it ought to be rapidly 
developed. 

Mr, Pillai. —The difficulty is this: rearing is {iractised entirely in Chota 
Nagpur where labour conditions have got an influence on this. Suppose 
in Jamshedpur Tatas pays higher wages or there is an increase in lac 
prices some people give up rearing. Suppose there is a labour strike, most 
of the people go back and there is rearing. There is a lot of extraneous 
influence oil rearing in spite of Government propaganda. 

Presidewf.—There is an alternative source of income, 
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Mr. PUlai. —Yes. 

President. —1280 cocoons protiuce about 1 seer of silk. 

Mr, PUlai. —Yes. 

Mr. Itoughtoii. —They are small cocoons and not big ones. 

Mr. PUlai. —We have taken the average. 

Mr Poughtoh. —As regards your answer to question 4, do you mean 
that from 1,280 mudia or magai cocoons you get li seer and from 1,280 daba 
cocoons one seerP 

Mr. PUlai. —Yes, the word “ respectively ” makes it plain. 

President. —Small cocoons give 10 chataks. 

Mr. PUlai. —Yes. 

Mr. Bonghion, —The big ones give seevi 

Mr, Boughton. —Are these superior varieties? 

Mr. PUlai. —They won’t be called superior. 

President. —What are the names of the superior cocoons? 

Mr. Pittai. —Mungia and Bogai. 

Mr, Boughton. —You have got two categories in answer to question 1 
and three categories in answer to question 4. 

Mr. PUlai. —I don’t exactly follow. 

President. —If you look at the reply to question 4, there are three classes 
of cocoons, is that correct? 

Mr. PUlai. —Not exactly three classes. 

President. —Please tell me what is exactly the position. 

Mr, Be. —We have got 5 or 6 different kinds of cocoons. 

President. —Do you classify them according to the weight or according 
to the price? 

Mr. PUlai. —They are classified according to quality of fibre and colour. 

President.—J Would like you to supply us with more details. This 
doesn’t give a clear idea of what yon intend to convey to the Board. 

Mr. PUlai. —Yes. 

President. —In ypur ailsWer to the next question you give the varieties 
of silkworms. 

Mr. PUlai. —Yes. 

Mr. Boughton.—What is your maund? 

Mr. iDe.—82 2/7 lbs. Bengal maund. 

President. —Your Government at that time was not a separate unit. 

IVestdenf.—Your Government at that time was not a ^parate unit-. 
Before Provincial Autonomy Bihar and Orissa were one province. 

Mr. PUlai. —Ves, 

President. —In the lost Tariff Board Report it was stated that 1.280 tasar 
eocoons yielded 2 pounds of silk of one seer of silk. If you look at page 213 
of the Evidence Volume, you will find that the Government of Bihar did 
net specify which cocoons they were. According to your present statement, 
from 1,280 Daba cocoons, yo'U can get one seer of reeled silk. 

Mr. Be.' —This is average for all classes of cocoons. 

President.—The system by which the industry is carried on ih Bihar 
seems to be different. The men who rear the cocoons sell them to the 
middlemen and these take them to Mahajaiis. Practically the whole thing 
is in the hands of merchants or Mahajans. 

jj/,. 2>e.—W© are trying to introduce spinning and reeling among the 
rearers^' 
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President. —-Tho next point dealt with in yonr answer to question 2 is 
not very encouraging for the rearers. You say “ they are bound to accept 
whatever rearing charges are offered to them ”, It is rather a.n unfortunate 
position. 

Mr. Pillai. —It is very unfortunate. 

President. —What efforts are Government making to offer them raJiefP 

Mr. Pillai. —Wo want the rearers to reel themselves. So we propose to 
have demonstration parties to do propaganda work amongst the rearers. 
That would give them substantial help. 

President. —Is that the intention of tho Government of Bihar? 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes, that is the intention of our Government, 

President. —You say that you would like to encourage the roarers to 
keep the moths in captivity. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —Have they not adopted that method? 

Mr. Pillai. —Not on a large scale. Tho female moths are tied and the 
wild ones come and fecundate them. Since the establishment of Chaihassa 
station some propaganda has been done and rearing is done in captivity. 

President. —Can they do so? 

Mr. Pillai. —It can be done and they are doing. 

President. —You say from one ounce of seeds 1,280 cocoons are produced, 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

IVesideat.—But one ounce of seeds gives you 3,000 worms. 

Mr. Be. —Yes, but there is a heavy mortality. 

President. —If 2,600 worms die, the mortality comes tc 70 per cent. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —^What is that duo to? 

Mr. Pillai. —They die on ac'count of excessive rain or storm. 

President. —I want to know whether it is beyond tho control of tho 
cultivator ? 

Mr. Pillai. —It is beyond the control of the cultivator. It depends upon 
natural causes. 

President. —Is that due to diseases or carelessness in rearing? 

Mr. PiMai,—Carelessness is also responsible for some of the mortality. 
There are lizzards and such things which eat them up. The background 
has to be remembered. This is being done in a jungly tract by jungle tribes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Your mortality rate seems to have increased by more 
(,han 100 per cent. The figure given to us last time was 26 per cent, 

Mr. Pillai.—Personally I do not agree with the figures given last time. 

President.—Il you look at page 213 of the Evidence Volume you will 
find it was stated on the last occasion that about 25 per cent, of the tasar 
worms died before thpy formed cocoons due to grasserie and flachorie, It 
has been admitted that the disease which is troubling the worms is flacherie 
principally. 

Mr. Be. —In particular areas tho mortality due to disease is very high. 

President. —Mr, Anklesaria is quite correct when he says that the rate of 
mortality has increased very considerably as compared with the figure given 
on the last occasion. 

Mr. Pillai.—1 personally do not agree with tho figures given la.st time. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Why? 

Mr. Pillai. —I have been a Deputy Commissioner in those parts. I know 
that the rate of mortality is much more than 25 per cent. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Bid you enquire? 
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Mr. Pillai. —During the coursfe of my tour as District Officer I had often 
made enquiries. I know that the mortality has always been more than 
26 per cent. 

Mr. Itouijhton. —Deaths due to natural causes may be very high but not 
^hc deaths due to diseases. 

Mr. Pillai. —May be. 

President. —Then you say that from one good tree about 80 cocoons are 
obtained. One worm will give you one cocoon. 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —Can you tell us the quantities of leaves which they feed on? 

Mr. I)e.- —The worms are reared on the tree and they take care of 
themselves. When the leaves are exhausted they are transferred to another 
tree. On the tree they spin the cocoons. From the trees the cocoons are 
collected and brought. 

President.—You say that cocoons are selling dearer now as compared 
with other food crops. What ore the other food crops? 

Mr. De. —In September last, on aceount of the demand for tasar 
cocoons, the price was very high compared to rice and pulses. 

President. —What is the price of rice? 

Mr. De. —8 to 9 seers per rupee. 

President. —What is the price of DalP 

Mr. De. —7 seers to a rupee. 

President, —When you are comparing the soiling price, you must also 
compare the cost of production. Can you tell us what it costs us to 
produce one pound of tassar cocoons? 

Mr. De. —They spend only one rupee which they pay as royalty to 
Government. They do not spend anything else. 

Mr. Pillai, —It is a sort of spare time job. The worms look after 
themselves. That is the position. 

President. —^Whatever they get for their cocoons is their profit except 
one rupee, 

Mr. De. —Yes. In some eases people get Its. 50 to Bs. 60. In other 
cases they got only one or two rupees. 

President. —They do the night watching. 

Mr. De. —Yes, they sleep under the tree. When the worms are big, they 
do not require any watching. When the worms are small they require 
watching. 

President. —You say that Government have started a marketing organi¬ 
sation. We would like to know what sort of a marketing organisation it is. 

Mr. De. —They purcha.so raw silk. 

President. —Do Government purchase raw silk? 

Mr. De.- —Yes, the marketing organisation does. Afterwards the raw 
sUk is distributed to weavers. 

President.—The raw silk business is in the hands of middlemen. 

Mr. De. —The marketing organisation purchases the raw silk. 

President. —The aboriginal tribes who are the rearers sell their cocoons. 
They don’t reel. 

Mr. De. —The marketing organisation also buys from merchants. 

President. —T want to know in what way Government propose to help the . 
rearers in order that they may get a better price. 

Mr. De. —In the beginning it was difficult for the merchants to dispose 
of their sai-f^es. The marketing organisation is helping the weavers and the 
merchants to dispo.se of the fabrics. 
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Mr. Pillai, —^So far as rearers are concernedj tile distribution of disease' 
free eggs is the main help. 

President. —Are you charging them anything? 

Mr. FiUai. —No. Eggs are distributed free. 

Mr. Anklesarta. —How do you fix the price which you give to the 
merchant? Do you pay him the same price which he pays plus coramissioa? 

Mr. Ve. —Whatever the merchants charge will have to be paid. ^ 

Mr. Anklesaria. —It has no relation to what has been paid to the rearer? 

Air. Pillai. —No, Government are also helping in another way. We ara 
also purchasing direct from rearers. We know to whom we have distributed 
the eggs. 

Air. Anklesaria. —^A\diat would be the percentage of such purchases? 

Air. Pillai. —Veiy difficult to say. 

Air, Houghton. —You say in answer to question 35 that “ rearing, reeling 
and spinning are taught at Government Silk Institute, Bhagalpur ”. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes, and also at the Government Seed Supply and Research 
Station at Chaibassa. 

Air. Houghton. —Do these jungly people come to those stations? 

Air. Pillai. —In Chaiba.ssa. a lot of these people come in. On market 
days they are collected together and lectures are delivered. That is the 
sort of propaganda now carried on. The lectures are delivered in the tribal 
language. 

Air. Houghton.—What precisely do you teach thorn in respect of rearing? 
In what directions are you trying to effect improvements? 

Mr. He. —We explain everything to these aboriginal tribes. We also 
take our worms there. These people are full of superstition. They will 
sacrifice something—sometimes two hens or pigeons—in order to propitiate 
their deity. Without making .some sacrifice they will not start rearing. 
We are advising them that rearing has nothing to do with all that. Then 
our rearers from nur.series are visiting them in their village.s and advising 
them how to rear. We are also teaching them how to spiir and weave. 
They are taking to spinning and weaving. 

President.—I don’t think that any education is necessary as far as 
rearing is concerned. 

Mr. Pillai.—Afi far as rearing proper is concerned, no education is 
necessary. We have practically adopted the best methods pos.sible. 

Mr. Houghton.—The main thing about rearing is that moths have got 
to be kept in captivity. 

Mr. T>e. —Then there is the que.stion of exchange of seeds. Local seeds 
give bad refsults. Tf they got eggs from distant places, the results are better. 
Bo we are distributing eggs from di.staut places to rearers of different 
districts. 

President. —^Wliat do yon mean when you say that the rearer gets Rs. 2? 

Air. Be. —Very little he gets. 

President. —Is that for cocoons? It cannot be. What is the average per 
family? How many cocoons do they produce? 

Air. D(!,—With 40 seed cocoons they start rearing. They get from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 60. 

Air. Pillai. —Very rarely you will find pfople making Rs. 60. 

President. —Shall we say Rs. 25 will be an average? 

Mr. PUlai.: —Yes. 

'Mr. dn7£le.wrio.—Would that be a fair average? 

Air. Pillai. —Yes. 
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Prenident. —On page 4 of your replies you have giveri a production of 
20,(XX) seei's or 40,000 lbs. That figurp does not tally witl^ thp production 
which you have given as 6,000 maunds. 

Mr. I’illai. —it is not possible to estimate the output. The figures may 
not be correct. 

President, —You have promised to give me a note on the subject. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —The tassar silk can be twisted, 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President.—And it can be woven. 

Mr. Pillai. —It is being woven. 

President. —How does it compare with the mulberry cloth? 

Mr. Pillai. —Not so fine. 

President, —Is it dull? 

Mr. pillai. —Rather dull and coarse. 

President. —How does it compare with ert silk? 

Mr. Pillai. —It is not so fine and soft as eri. 

President. —Is there any serious competition wilh tassar silk at the present 
moment P 

Mr. He.—Yes, at present there is. 

President. —As you have pointed out, it is staple fibre and art. silk. 

Mr. He.—Yes. 

President. —Both of them compete directly or indirectly? I find that 
there has been an increase in the imports of artificial silk. 

' Mr. Pillai. —Very great increase. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Has it lowered your production of tassar? 

Mr. pillai. —To a certain extent it has. The difficulty is I must confess 
we have not done sufficient propaganda. Our marketing organisation is 
not yet sufficiently advanced. That is the crux of the problem. 

President. —To what extent is your mulberry silk used in your province? 

Mr. Pillai.—I don’t think that mulbery silk is used to a great extent. 

A/r, Bought on. —The competition must be with spun silk. 

Mr. He.—Yes. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Mulberry is not competing with tasar. 

Mr. Pillai- —No. From ancient times there have been a large number of 
weavers in Bhagalpur. Since the introduction of staple fibre and art. silk, 
most of the weavers have taken to them. 

President. —You have also raised the same point which we discussed 
yesterday, viz., that the imported raw silk is superior to Indian .silk in 
winding quality, and in uniformity? 

Mr. Pillai. —That is a fact in respect of reeled mulberry silk. 

President. —You admitted also the other day that that was a fact. 

Af-r. Pillai.—Yiis. 

President. —I want to know whether your Government are doing anything 
with regard to tassar silk to improve its defects, 

Mr. Pillai, —We have just ordered a twisting plant. I suppose that it 
will improve its quality. 

President. —Will it? 

Mr. Pillai. —To a certain extent it will. We have just placed the order 
for Rs, 15,000. 

President. —There will be a difference of Rs. 1-4 between the price of 
ordinary tassar silk and twi.sted tassar silk. 
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Mr. PiUai. — Yes. 

Preaident. —Does that mean that Rs, 1-4 would be the cost of twisting? 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

Mr. Boughton.—Yon have asked for 100 per cent, tariff. 

Mr. De. —The tariff should bo adequate; that is what we want. 

President. —You want protection against staple fibre? 

Mr. 'De, —Yes, and artificial silk. 

Mr. Boughton. —You are not concerned with raw silk at all? 

Mr. De, —Wo are just beginning; we are not directly concerned, 

Mr. Boughton. —You really do not wont 100 per cent, duty on raw silk 
for your own purpose? It is generally desirable for the rest of India? 

Mr. Di. —Wo support their view, 

Prenident. —The present duty on spun silk is really an inducement which 
serves as protection to the tassar industry? 

Mr. De. —Yes it does, 

Mr. Ankleiaria. —^Last time you did not claim any protection. 

Mr. De. —No. 

Mr. Boughton. —On what calculations do you justify the figure of 70 
per cent.; is not the protection you have got at present adequate? 

Mr. De. —We find that staple fibre is coming in. 

Mr. Bougnton. —It is coming in nt an ordinary duty of 26 per cent. 
You say at present owing to the high price production is increasing with 
great rapidity. How do you reconcile that with the request for a heavy 
increase in the present import duty? 

Mr. Pillai. —The demand for tassar silk increased In September and 
October but prices have gone down again. 

Mr. Boughton, —Your figures show a steady increase in price and the 
inference to draw from that is that the industry requires less protection. I 
would like you to explain this. 

Mr. Pillai. —When there is dearth of oocoons prices go up. 

Mr. Anklemria. —You mean production has gone down? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

Mr. Ankleaaria. —^You have got 20,000 rearers now, it was higher before. 

Mr. De. —The number is approximate. From our experience we find that 
the production that we had in 1933-34 was higher than what it is now and 
the number of rearers have decreased and again the number is increasing 
since last year on account of thq high price of cocoons. 

President. —On an average how many €x)coons does a rearer produce? 

Mr. De.—^Wo produce about 2 kharis, about 2,600 oocoons. 

President. —On the last occasion you gave a reply that on an average 
each rearer produced 4,000 cocoons, 

Mr. Pillai. —The present figures are more correct. 

President. —Has Orissa got a very big tassar industry. 

Mr. PiUai. —Mayurbhanj and other States were also included in that. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You think if the staple fibre imports were checked you. 
would have a greater production of tassar? 

Mr. Pillai.—Ye». These weavers will switch on to tassar. Our merchants 
do not like to take to tassar because they can make more money out of 
staple fibre, but the weavers would like to use tassar. 

Mr. Ankleaaria.—But if the rearers get a better price, they will produce 
more. 

Mr. Pillai. —The rearer is not much benefited, Tlie whole system is bad. 
The rearer takes the cocoons to the hat and the mahajan purchases it, and 
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Siwlls it to the hiftger mahajan so that there arc two or three intermediaries 
between the rouror and the weaver. 

frundent. —Can you give ns the cost of producing on© pound of silh? 

Mr. IJe.—L will send it to you later on. 

President.—You are exporting silkwaste to Europe? 

Mr. i'iiioi.—Formerly we used to, but wo arc spinning it in India now 
and nut exporting it. 

PrKsident. —Has it entirely ceased because of the Indian demand or 
because of the price prevailing in foreign countries? 

Mr. nilai.—Vfe have taken to spinning. 

President. —In answer to question 71 you have given the price of raw 
silk as Bs. 10-13. Is that for one seer? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —Hand twisting charges: that is also per seer? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President, —This figure of export in answer to question 67, vie., 
11,432-13-6, is that in rupees? 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —You have not given us the quantities so w^e do not know 
what the price was. You might send us the quantity, 

Mr. Pillai. —Ye.s, 

President .—In an.swer to question 73 you say Government aro granting 
subsidies. 

Mr, Pillai .— Government used to grant subsidies. I shall send a note. 

President, —The aboriginal need not know. When I am olfercd a price 
it must have some relation to tho price of silk, and a man who is reeling 
niuttt kuow the price of silk. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes, there will be a bazar price in relation to silk but there 
is nothing to prevent him from offering loss. 

Pi (isidcftf.—Suppose a merchant offers one rupee, will tho aboriginal 
accept it? 

Mr. Pillai. —lie would bo bound to sell. 

President.— DoQti it amount to more or less controlling of prices? 

Mr. Pillai. —I would not characterise it as controlling of prices. 

Mr. Bou(jhton—U what you say about tlic inability of tho aborigines to 
realise better prices is correct—winch is not boriio out by the figures hero— 
and if they are entirely at the mercy of tho merchants how are tho pneca 
rising? 

Mr, pillai- —These prices are not tho prices realised by the aborigines. 


Mr. liuuijhton .—Who buys it in the first instance? 

Mr. Pillai.—The middleman and tho middleman sells to the rcelcr. 

President. _Can you give us an idea of what actually the aborigine 

realises for his cocoons? 

Mr Pillai.—He is at the mercy of tho merchants. He gets about Rs. 4-8 
ner kahan, that i.s 1,280 cocoons; the merchant takes it to tlio bigger 
merchants at Cbaibasa and other places and sells it at 8 annas more and 
that is taken to Bhagalpur. 

President.-Wn you please look at page 28 of the Tariff BoareVs Report, 
Table XV where statistics of silk production ior Bihar and Orissa are 
given? It is stated that the value of silk is Rs. 31,02 000, whereas the 
quantity of silk reeled is 240,000 lbs. It is very difficult now to give a 
separate figure. 


Mr. I'iUai. —Yes. 
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President. —I do not know whether it has gone down or whether it has 
gone up. Could you supply figures for Bihar? 

Mr. Pillai. —It is not possible. 

President. —And also we would like to have the figures of the number of 
persons depending on this. La.st time they were supplied to us. 

Mr. De. —Very few depend upon the industry exclusively. 

President. —Still the figures were supplied to us. 

Mr. 7)e.—Weavers generally depend, but not the rearers. 

President. —If you could give your replies as you did on the last occasion, 
it would be helpful. 

Mr. Ite.—Yos. 

President. —A.9 far as mulberry silk is concerned you are not producing 
anything. ^ 

Mr. PiUai. —We are producing 100 lbs. in the district of Puniea adjacent 
to Malda. 

1‘resident.—Do you think that the production is likely to increase? 

Mr. Fillai.—To a certain extent, but I am not very optimistic. 

President. —Suppose adequate protection is granted? 

Mr. Pillai.’ —W'e may increase to a certain extent. 

President. —What about eri silk? 

Mr. Pillai. —We can. 

President. —^What is the present production of eri .silk? 

Mr. Pillai. —3,000 lbs. 

Mr. Boughton.—ls eri fed on wild castor? 

Mr. I>e.—No. 

Mr. Pillai. —It is planted merely for this purpose. 

Mr. Itoughton.—Don’t you have wdld castor? 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. In our farm we plant ca.stor specifically for this purpose. 

Mr. Itoughton. —Roarers use planted ca.stor. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

Mr. Itoughton. —Does ho get oil and that sort of thing? 

Mr. PiUai. —In the homestead land they generally plant castor seed and 
they get leaves. Besides leaves they get seeds. 

Mr. Houghton. —Does eri culture spoil the castor seed? 

Mr. Fillai. —It is not a paying proposition to rear eri worms if leave? 
are exclusively cultivated for that purpose. They don’t spend a single 
farthing on cultivation. On the homestead land they have castor plants 
and out of these leaves worms are fed. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do Ijbey put the eri worms on the plant? 

Mr. Fillai. —No. 

Mr. Houghton. —Do they pick leaves and feed them ? 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —In answer to question I (a), (h), (c) and (d) of the 

questionnaire for the silk and artificial silk goods manufacturers, you say: 

“ The commercial work is undertaken in order to advertise Bihar silks and 
secure wider markets for the same Is that the reason for starting the 
Institute at Bhagalpur? 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. We manufacture and sell both in India and outside. 
We have got our agents in London and America. 

President. —Do you get good prices? 

Mr. Pillai. —Fairly good prices. 

President. —Are you manufacturing pure silk goods? 
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Mr. Fillai, —Nothing else. 

Mr. De. — Formerly we used to send large quantities. On account of the 
duty in England, our exports have come down. 

President. —There is no preference for silk. 

Mr. De. —There is slight preference. 

President. —You have given me in. rupees these figures. Will you give- 
me also in pounds? 

Mr. Pillai, —I have made a note of that. 

President. —Your main production is scarvas and mufflers all made out 
of tassar silk. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. AVe make some sarees, shirtings and suitings also. 
We don’t sell them outside India. 

President. —As far as your cloth is concerned there is practically no 
competition. Is that due to the special patterns that you are producing? 

Mr. De..~Yes. 

President. —Have you got any designer? 

Mr. Pillai. —We got a designer from England some years ago. Wo 
propose to get another very soon. 

President. —It is very important in the interest of the Handloom Industry. 

Mr. Pillai. —Ye.s. Till recently we had help from a lady from 
Czecho.solvakia called Mr.s. Klinar. 

President. —You have also sent a reply to the Handloom Industry in 
which you say reeled mulberry silk Ls introduced. 

Mr, J}e. —Yes. 

President. —Are you getting mulberry silk imported? 

Mr. De. —^We get from Mysore and Bengal. 

President. —Indigenous mulbSrry silk? 

Mr. De. —Yes. On account of the cheapness of Japanese silk local 
weavers are using foreign silk. 

President. —Is Japanese raw silk coming? 

Mr. De. —Yes. 

President. —You say the total production of goods is Rs. 30 lakhs. What 
is the present production? 

Mr. De. —About 18 lakhs. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Real silk doesn’t compete. 

President.~It competes with mulberry silk. There are a couple of 
factorie.s .started before 1934. Are they .still continuing to manufacture spun 
silk goods? 

j)g —Now they are using artificial silk and staple fibre. 

President. —Is there any mixed yarn? 

Mr. pe. —Mercerised cotton weaving. 

President. —You have also replied to the general questionnaire. 

][fj. is a new thing. We have got very little knowledge at 

that. 

Mr. Pillai. —We have got only 40 to 50 rearers. 

President. —You are at present rearing nisiari and harapolu, 

Mr, Pillai. —Mostly nisiari. 

President.—Yon are getting eggs supplied by the Bengal Government. 

Mr. piUtti. —We produce our own eggs. Sometimes we get from Bengal 
Government also. 

President. —Is this figure correct, 62,000 worms from an ounce of seed? 

Mr. Pillai.—,500 eggs of mulberry, 

47 A 
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President .—It must be a inistali©. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President. —The present wastage is only 10 per cent. 

Mr. Pillai. —Yes. 

President.—This is a very good figure. Bengal Gfovernment’s figure is 
very high. 

Mr. Pillai. —This is in a very small locality which can be better controlled. 

Mr. Ituvghton. —Do you rear yourselves. 

Mr. Pillai.' —Yes. 

President. —You have sent us replies to questions 11, 25, 28 of our 
questionnaire regarding the Handloom Industry. There you say that the 
average price of cocoons realised for 1935 was Rs. 16 to Rs. 18. Have you 
got those replies P 

Mr. Pillai. —I haven’t got them. 

Mr. Ankle.saria. —You c.vport ctnajons to Central Provinces. Arc they 
being reeled there? 

Mr. De. —Yes. Cocoons are exported. 

Mr. Anklcsaria.—You can send these cocoons also to more distant markets 
than Central Provinces without any deterioration taking place in tho 
cocoons. 

Mr. De.—Yes. 

Mr. .Anklesaria. —Yesterday you told me Mr. Pillai, that you have tried 
bounties. 

Mr. Pillai .—Wo tried in Khunti sub-division of Ranchi district. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—And it failed. 

Mr. Pillai .—Yes. 

Mr. .AnUesarin .—^You have promised to give me a note. 

Mr. Pillai. —ye.s. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—You say nobody depends upijn sericulture. 

Mr. Pillai .—Yes exclusively. 

Mr. Anklesaria .'—What do you mean? 

Mr. Pillai .—That means in the. sense that he has got other oceupatiou. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—lie has got a primary occupation and then in his sparo 
time he takes up sericulture. What would be his income from the main 
occupation? 

3Ir. Pillai .—Tt varies from place to place. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—What would be the proportion between his income be 
derives trom the main occupation and his income he derives from Sericulture. 

31r. Pillai. _It i.s very difficult to answer the que.stion. lu Ranchi district 

it may be practicailly 5 per cent, of the income irom liis mam occupation 
and in Singbhum it may bo a little more, in certain selected areas in what 
is called Kolhan area. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—It won’t exceed 5 to 10 per cent. 

Mr. Pillai.—It is difficult to say. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—IC the average income is 26, it should be more than 
6 t>er cent. 

Mr. Pillai .—In the .aboriginal family in the Singbhum district eac-h 
member of the family works in the iron mines, manganese mine.s, etc. 

Mr. Poughton.—JungU people arc not the people who usually go to the 
mines. 

Mr. Pillai.—Ye.s they do. 

Mr. A nklesaria .—Do the rearers go to the mines? 

3lr. Pillai .—Yes. 
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Mr. Houghton. —I am speaking of my knowledge of the Central Provinces. 

Mr. rillai. —I am talkiiig of the Singhhhum district. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You said that the aboriginal rearer i.s bound to sell to 
the inahajan whatever price he offers. You have got the Government to 
buy, 

Mr. rillai, —Government will not buy on a largo scale. Government will 
rarely buy from the rearer hiniself. They buy from the iniddleincu. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Is there anything to prevent the rearer from going to 
the Government. 

Mr. De. —In the S^ato of Mayurbhanj they purchase all the cocoons from 
the rearers and the Stato sell the cocoons. 

Mr. PillaL —In a Stato it is possible. 

President. —Middlemen make money. 

Mr. Pitlai. —Yes. 

President. —la there any other point which you would like to place before 
the Board? 

Mr. Pillai. —No 
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38. GOVERNMENT OF ASSAM. 

Evidence of Mr. S. L. MEHTA, I.C.S., Director of Industries, 

Assam, recorded at Calcutta on Saturday, the 19th 
November, 1938. 

rresidenl .—You aro Director of Industries, Assam. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

I'resident .—You are also in charge of sericulture. 

Mr. Mehta. —As Director of Industries, I am in charge of sericulture. 
Prendent. —We have received replies to the General as well as Handloom 
Questionnaires. I suppose you have got both the copies with you. 

Mr. Mehta. —I have only got the replies to the general questionnaire sent 
by the Government of Assam. If there is anything which you want to ask 
about the handloom industry, I think I shall be able to answer them. 
President. —With handlooms you are pfob-ibly directly concerned. 

Mr. Mehta. —I am as nnnh concerned with sericulture as with handlooms. 

I have got experts under me for both. 

President. —I will just go through jmur replies to the general questionnaire 
and ask you questions on those points which require further elucidation. 
On the last occasion, your Government replied to our questionnaire and 
suppli(?d certain figures. Now I want all tho,se figures brought up to date 
in order to enable us to review the position of the industi’y during the 
last five years. If you look at page 28 of the Tariff Board report, you will 
find that the production of mulberry silk in Assam wa-s 6,400 lbs. (reeled), 
Tasar nothing, Muga 100,000 lbs. and Bid 50,000 lbs. Can you give us an 
idea of the present production? 

Mr. Mehta. —It will be roughly an increase of one third or 30 per cent. 
President. —On all these figures? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —In reply to question 3, you say that your present production 
can be quadrupled. 

Mr. Mehta. —That is the maximum attainable. 

President. that the future production? 

Mr. Mehta. —That is given in reply to the question wdth regard to the 
maximum production attainable. 

President. —In order to get that I must know the present production. 
Shall I put down the present production of mulberry silk as 10,000 lbs. this 
year ? 

Mr. Mehta. —1 think that that would not be an inaccurate figure. But 
it is a guess only because we have not got definite statistics. 

President. —That was also stated on the lost occasion. The same 
■stereotyped reply is given now, 

Mr. Anklesaria.—Vfhat do you base your guess on? 

Mr. Mehta. —Partly on the amount of silk that is found in different hats. 
When we go on tour, we generally make enquiries as to the amount of 
cocoons sold in hats at important centres. We will have to make better 
enquiries in future so far as figures are concerned if they are to bo reliable. 

President. —If you look at page 29 of the Tariff Board report, you will 
and the number of x^ersons depending on silk worm rearing in Assam 
gliown as 12,000 under mulberry silk and undej- other silk as 150,000. 

Mr. Mehta. —I do not know w'bere they obtained these figures from. I 
have got no definite figures but all I can say is that the number of people 
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who are taking to silk worm rearing has considerably increased within the 
last live years. 

President. —What would be the present approximate estimate? 

Mr, Mehta. —Even that is difficult to say. The fact is that the food- 
plants grown have increased within the last five years. At present the 
production of cellular seed as compared with 1933-34 has increased by nearly 
9 times. All that is being utilised by the rearers. 

President. —Is that a definite information? 

Mr. Mehta, —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —The fact that the production of cellular seed had increased 
considerably might either be an indication of the total proportion of cellular 
seed having increased or the production itself having increased, 

Mr. Mehta. —It is actually the production that has increa.sed. I know 
that for a fact because formerly we had about 26 model rearing houses 
owned by private agriculturists and since the Government of India’s subven¬ 
tion, the number of model houses has increased by 100, in each of which 
there has been a considerable increase in cellular .seed production. 

President. —Mr. Houghton’s point is this. Formerly 3 ’ou might have been 
producing 50 per cent, cellular seed and to-day you might be producing 100 
per cent, cellular seed. It does not imply that the production has increa-sed. 
The increase in the production of cellular seed does not mean that production 
has increased, 

Mr. Mehta. —I understand that. 

.President. —Are you definitely of opinion that production has gone up? 

Mr, Mehta. —Yes, very considerably. It may not be 9 times but it haa 
gone up very considerably. 

Mr. Houghton. —What is the production of Eri and Muga silk? 

Mr. Mehta. —I am talking of all the three—pat, muga and eri. 

Mr. Houghton. —Have you any' statistics showing the cultivation of 
mulberry, for instance? 

Mr. Mehta. —Do yon mean the area? 

Mr. Houghton. —Yes. Is your mulberry tree mulberry? 

Mr. Mehta. —Mostly tree mulberry, so far as villages are concerned. I 
have not got the area under cultivation of mulberry. 

President. —Could you get that information for us? 

Mr. Mehta. —It is very difficult. Tlio c-onditions in the villages are .such 
that it is difficult to get the area e.xoept that the model house rearers under 
the new scheme have grown small patche.s. 

President. —You realise that there is great necessity for collecting some 
sort of statistics and having a survey in order to get an idea of the actual 
production if your Government really want to help the rearers and reelors. 
I want to know what steps your Government intend taking in this matter. 

Mr. Statiistics would no doubt be useful but I think that if the 

Board would be good enough to visit with me some of the places and see 
the conditions, perhap.s you would agree with me that it Would be very 
difficult to collect statistics on the scale and on the basis on which you want. 

President. —What about Kashmir which i.s in a similar position? 

Mr. Mehta. —I am afraid 1 do not know the conditions of Kashmir. I 
will make my position clear. The rearer has got a small house or cottage 
and a little open space where he grows a few vegetables. On the border 
he haa a few mulberry trees which have been growing for generations. It 
may bo half a dozen, ten or twenty. He plucks leaves from tho,se trees and 
does a small amount of rearing every year. It is very difficult to find the 
grea. 
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President. —But you aro able to toll us (Question 11) that the number 
of ounces reared by efudi rearer’s family during a year is 3 ounces. 

Mr. Mehta. —About tliat on the average. 

President. —That means each rearing house. 

Mr. Mehta. —Every one has not got n rearing house. 

President. —In fndia you hardly find a separate rearing house. The 
dwelling hou.se is turned into a roaring house, 

Mr. Mehta. —The average may be taken a.s that. 

President. —The average number of worms is 3^,000. If you ,s<ay that tlio 
number of ounces reared by each rearer’s family is 3 ounec.s, then there 
must be a good number of trees round about it. We have been told that 25 
to 30 trees are required to rear an ounce of seed. 

Mr. Me.hta. —I don’t think so. 

President. —That is the information we got from Mr. Peychaud. 

Mr. Mehta. —I have only seen a few trees in s6ver.al houses and there are 
sonio houses where people might not be rearing. These people pluck the 
leave.s from those trees and uti!i.sc them. We have only inultivoltine worm.s 
generally reared by these people. 

Mr. Itoughton. —Are there no censms figures? 

Mr. Mehta, —No. 

Mr. Itouijhton. —At the la.st census, was not silk worm rearing shown 
a.s a separate occupation? 

Mr. Mehta. —No, not as far a.s 1 remember. 

Mr. Itoughton. —Is the ori worm fed on wild ca.stnr or enltivated castoi P 

Mr. Mehta. —If is not regularly cultivated by people, A.s I .said before, 
every one has a few castor plants in his own compound. Seeds fall and now 
plants grow, 

Mr. Itoughton .—Do they grow on tho bunds of fields? 

Mr. Mehta. —'l'l\ey grow in tho fields from seeds which fall from plants. 

President. —Can you tell us the weight of tho cocoons? 


Mr. Mehta .— 

Weight of too 

Variety. empty cocoons 

in grama. 

French Yellow univoltine.. 24-8 

French White univoltine ...... 28-2 

Assamese White univoltine.10-8 

French W’hite crossed Asisamese White . . . 16-9 

Bivoltine Japanese White l.st generation . . . 14'8 

Bivoltino Japanese White 2nd generation . . . 14-9 

Bivoltine Japanese White Isb generation . . . 16-4 


As regards multivoltine Assamese White there are several generations and 
I think the weight ranges from 9 to ID'S grammes. Several cxperiraciit.s 
havo been made on the As.same,sc Greenish White and the weight r.angGs from 
10 to 10-9 grams. For ori there is no record. 

President .—The reason why I aslt you is this. If you look at your reply 
to question 7, you have given the number of cocoons to a pound (dry weight). 
Then, the figure of 250 would Locouic 750 for (Juivoltiuo French White to 
convert it into green weight, 

Mr. Mehta ,—It may be—I do not know. 

President .'—Personally I t.hink that it is too high. 

Mr. Mehta .—Those figures havo been supplied by the Superiulendo.-it of 
Sericulture. 
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President. —What about 1,280 coc-oons per kalian? Can you tell U3 the 
weiglit ? 

Mr. Mehta, —It is not sold by weight. 

President.' —We want to know how many pounds of cocoons are required 
to make one pound of silk. You liavu given the reelablo silk as 4 chitaks. 

Mr. Mehta. —These are the figures given to me by the Superintendent of 
Sericulture. 

Mr, Itaughton, —When you say “yarn”, do you mean raw silk or silk 
yarn P 

Mr. Mehta. —It means raw silk. 

President. —When you verify that, will you verify the number of cocoons 
to a lb. of silk green weight? In most places we deal with cocoons to a 
pound before they are stifled. 

Mr. Mehta. —Our difficulty is that each man has his own cocoons, stifles 
them in his own house and does the reeling. However I think wo will be 
able to get you some figures. 

President. —How many pounds of cocoons are required to make one pound 
of silk? 

Mr. Me/ita.—These answers are based entirely on the information supplied 
to me by the Superintendent of Sericulture, so that I am afraid I cannot 
give you any more detailed reply. 

President. —I thought that when Government deputed you here, they 
might have informed you as to how these figures were arrived at. 

Mr. Mehta. —You said that there would be some general di.scus.sions in 
which the Directors of Industries would be interested. So, I came only 
with those papers. 

Mr. Bou<jhton.—I think it is green weight. 

President.—Mow many lbs. of cocoons yield one lb. of silkp Last time 
your Government stated 1,3(X) cocoons to a lb. of silk (green weight). You 
generally roar thrc<! kinds of worms—mulberry, muga and eri and the largest 
production I suppo.se is out of miigaP 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President- —As far as that silk is concerned I suppose it has got a market 
of its own P 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

President. —And mulberry silk doe.s not come into competition with that 
silk? 

Mr. Mehta. —It is a different variety. It has got a golden yellow colour 
which has its intrinsic value. It is used in embroidery and so far as saree 
is concerned it is used in borders. 

Mr. Houghton. —Is it wovenP 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. It is twisted and after that they weave it into thans. 

President. —The greatest point about this silk is that it has got great 
lasting quality. 

Mr. Mehia. —Yes and the colour. With regard to eri its greatest value 
is its lasting quality. 

President. —Can those silks be reeled in a factory? 

Mr. Mehta.—1 think muga can be reeled but eri is from pierced cocoons 
so that it has to be spun. 

President. —What i.s your opinion with regard to the future expansion 
of the indu.st.ryp As far as castor leaves are concerned they can be grown 
all over Ir.diiV witbout any difficulty and tbe Board is anxious to have as 
much information from you as possible because,- hero the industry is in a 
more or less prir^p-srous condition. 
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Mr. Mehta. —Rearing ia not very difficult in the case of eri. The worm 
is generally very hardy and can stand quite an amount of difference in 
temperature and climate so that other provinces are gradually taking it up. 
I believe Bihar is rearing some and Madras is taking it up. 

Fresident. —In the Conference we were told that the Punjab and Bombay 
are also thinking of rearing eri worms. If you could pi'ovide us with a 
note on the subject dealing with the temperature and climatic conditions 
under which it can be reared and the likelihood of their being reared in 
certain climates, that would help the Board to find out to what extent the 
industry can be developed in other provinces. 

Mr. Mehta. —I have not the least objection to sending you a note as to 
how eri worms are reared. 

President. —I want also to know the climatic conditions under which eri 
worms can be reared, the amount of leaves that are required to feed an 
ounce of worms and similar information as we are collecting in regard to 
mulberry silk. 

Mr. MeMa.—li you could give me the points, I shall be glad to supply 
the information. 

President. —It is necessary to know whether there is any chance of 
expanding the industry in India because it has practically a monopoly 
market. 

Mr. Ttoughton.—Mi. Mehta’s difficulty is rather this that he can say 
that eri worm thrive.s in the climate of Assam but he cannot say how it will 
thrive in the climate of Punjab. 

Mr. Mehta.—That is the difficulty. I can say that so far as Assam is 
concerned it can stand the difference in temperature from so much to ^ 
much and that our temperature has got so much humidity under certain 
conditions and in certain montlis of the year. My fear is that in the 
extremely dry climate of Bombay and Abmedabad the eri worm may not 
thrive. 

President. —Last time the Tariff Board devoted some attention to the 
question of climate, humidity and compared it with conditions in Japan in 
order to see whether there was any possibility of the expansion of mulberry 
silk in other parts of India. If you could give .similar information, the 
Board will try to see if there is a future for it. 

Mr. Mehta.—Bihar and Madras have done it, Bengal ha.s started it; 
Punjab is going to take it up and the other provinces now remaining are 
the Central Provinces and Bombay. 

President. —Do you rear bi-voltines 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —It must bo a very small quantity? 

Mr. Mehta. —From the farm we are supplying some of this seed. The 
local seeds produc-ed by rearers have also got a small amount of it but we do 
not know the extent. 

President. —What is your experience with regard to cross-breeds? 

Mr. Mehta. —In the case of cross-breeds univoltine French were crossed 
with Assamese w'hite and the silk yield is II times more. I have got the 
figures of cross-breeds in the Annual Report. I will give you the figures of 
the two farms. Univoltine Assamese white, weight of 100 empty cocoons in 
grams 10-8 as against that of French white crossed with Assamese white 
univoltine, weight per 100 empty cocoons 16-9. It is definitely more. In 
bi'voltines we have no cross-breed because we are only having .Japanese 
bi-voltine from generation to generation and the yield of that is 14'8 to 16-4 
grams, Multivoltine Assamese variety we have not crossed. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The mo.st successful hybrid you have not tried? 

Mr. Mehta. —^You cannot cross univoltine and multivoltine worms because 
the characteristics of the two are different. 
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Mr, Anlxlemr'ta. —Madras is very successfully doing it. If you read the 
Mysore answers you will find that they are entirely successful. 

President. —Look at your answer to question 9. Where do you get your 
hybridised seed? 

Mr. Mehta. —In the farms. 

President. —In multivoltine variety I don’t think there is any cross? 

Mr. Mehta.' —Multivoltine variety has not been crossed. I have got the 
report of both the farms. We have got univoltine French white crossed 
with Assamese white. 

President. —Can I say that the bulk of your production is univoltine? 

Mr. Mehta. —No, We have also the multivoltine variety, because the 
rearers take three crops in a year. They have the univoltine as well as the 
multivoltine crops. 

President. —Look at your answer to question 10. What is the price of 
seed? 

Mr. Mehta, —5 anna.s for 100 laying of multivoltine and 10 annas for 
univoltine. 

President.—Yon have stated 70 to 160 layings. Could you give us 
separately for all the three varieties'^—univoltine, bivoltine and multivoltine? 

Mr. Mehta.' —I will give you the f^ures later on. The muga seed is very 
big; eri is a little less and mulberry is the smallest. 

President. —How would you compare muga worm with ta.ssarp 

Mr. Mehta. —I have not seen tassar worm in Assam at all, but I 
understand it is a very big worm. 

President. —We w'ere told that 70 small tassar cocoons weigh one pound. 
How many cocoons to a pound are there in muga? 

Mr. Mehta. —I will supply the figure later on. 

President. —When you charge 5 annas per ounce of seed you must be 
basing it on something. I want to know how much concession the rearer 
gets from Government in the purchase of seed. 

Mr. Mehta. —1 will be able to give yon roughly the costs in the farms. 
It is very much less than the actual cost to Government. I think the price 
charged is nominal. 

President. —How many seeds do you rear? 

Mr, Mehta, _I can give you the number of layings produced in each farm. 

President.—Then give roe the cost incurred on the farm. Do you do 
anything else except rearing? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, hybridisation, cultivation of and experimenting on 
various kinds of mulberry and various other things. There are a lot of 
overhead charges. 

President.—Wo have been able to get the cost of seed in other places; 
would you just make an effort and see if the items can he separated. 

Mr Mehta.—1 will see if it is possible. The whole thing was an 
amalgamated block expenditure on the farm and wha,t you would regard as 
the cost of production of seed cannot actually be worked out. 

President. —It can be if an effort is made. 

Mr. Mehta. —I am a.fraid it will be difficult in view of the fact that there 
is no exclusive staff. 

President.— Yon can assess his pay according to the amount of work he 
puts in. 

Mr. Mehta.—If it is possible I will try. 

President.—In answer to question 14 you have given the wastage. Are 
you sure that for mulberry it is 10 per cent. ? 
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Mr. That is what my Superintendent of Sericulture has given, 

mo, I will verify it again. In our case it may be correct because it is 
(lone on sucli a small scale in small individual houses that much more 
individual attention is given, 

Mr. Roughton. —A part of this 10 per cent, won’t hatch in the beginning? 

Mr. Mehta. —So far as the seed from the farm is concerned they hatch 
very well. 

President'* —Probably it may moan that 10 per cent, wastage is due to 
disease only. 

Mr. Mehta. —It may moan 10 per cent, loss due to disease and other 
causes such as climatic conditions. With regard to model rearing houses 
there is no fear of rats or fly. 

President. —How many rearing houses have you got? 

Mr. Mehta. —136 model houses, subject to correction. 

President. —Is there any subvention given by tlie Government of India? 

Mr. Mehta. —From the Government of India we are getting a certain 
amount for the last three or four years, and out of that we made 100 model 
roaring houses. Rs. 19,500 wa.s in my s(dmme for model rearing houses a.ud 
half of it was given by the Government of India and half was to be given by 
the local Government. 

Mr. Ronijhton.—This would not bo the general pciccntagi!? 

Mr. Mehta. —As I told you 1 cannot give you the wastage on general 
production. 

President.—It is a di.stinct gain if that figure of 10 per cent, is correctP 

Mr. Mehta. —If my Superintendent of Sericulture has taken only the 
figures of model roaring houses and selected roarers than that figure may be 
correct. 

President .—The only point you should ascertain is whether tlio bulk of tho 
rearing of mulberry worms are done in rearing bouses. 

Mr. Mehta. —That I can give you. 

President.—Yon can sa.y whether tho bulk of mulberry silk worms are 
reared in the rearing houses. 

Mr. Mehta.—I don’t think it can be treated as the bulk. There are only 
126 to 136 rearing hou.ses and I know of no other rearing houses in tho 
villages of this type. 

President.—You might be able to say what they are rearing in these 
model rearing hon.sea? 

Mr. Mehta.—On that we have definite information here, 

1‘residenl .—What is it? 

Mr. Mehta. —All mulberry in the model rearing houses; there is nothing 
but mulberrj'. Miiga rearing cannot be done in a house. The worms arc 
taken and put on the tree. They remain on the tree till they have reached 
the 5th stage. 

President. —Do they use a bundle of straw? Is that for Eri ? 

Mr. Mehta. —That is for the sake of pairing. The processes are different. 
When the moths come out from the seed cocoons, the female is tied up to a 
small bundle of straw. The arrangement is called “ kharika 'I'he male 
moth is selected from the best cocoons and is allowed to jjair for a 
certain period after which the female moth .starts laying eggs; The see<ls 
are very big. After the worms como out, they are put on the soom or 
sualu trees. They remain there till they are ready to spin and then they 
are taken out and ppt on “ jalis ” bundles of dry leaves where they spin. 

President.—What percentage of your seeds is disease-free? 

Mr. Mehta. —I shall let you know later. 

President. —With regard to the cost of cultivation you say it is negligible. 
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Mr. Mvhta. —I have explained it very elaborattsly. The local conditioiti 
are so peculiar that it is very Uiificult to find that out. 

rrexident .—Is there any bush mulberry? 

Mr. Mehta. —In the villages I don’t think there are mony. All the new 
cuttings which have been put in in the last 3 or 4 years have not yet become 
big trees. We hope ultimately they will become big trees. 

President. —Have you any bush mulberry? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes in the Government farms. They are only for seed 
production. 

President.’—So that the ordinary rearers use leaves out of the tree 
mulberry. 

Mr. Mehta. —Usually. 

President.—You say that the cost of cultivation is negligible. 

Mr. Mehta.—Yes. It is negligible to an agriculturist who does this along 
with other things. Intrinsically I agree there must be some cost of produc¬ 
tion. It is difficult to give you a figure. 

President. —When other provinces have been able to give us figures, better 
efforts may be made. 

Mr. Mehta. —In spite of my best efforts I could not give it. 

President. —How many lbs. of leaves are required to feed an ounce of 
.seed ? 

Mr. Mehta.—1 will let you know later. 

President.—You give me tiio average yield of cocoons per ounce of .seed. 

Mr. Mehta.—dl,mh 

President. —For univoltineP 

Mr. Mehta .'—I can’t say. 

Pre.udent.-And you have given me the total number of worm.s as 32,000 
in reply to question 11. 

Mr. Me/ifa.—This 32,000 is probably the average for all the three taken 
together. 

President.—Is this figure of 32,000 correct or not? 

Mr. Mehta. —Whatever my Superintendent of Sericulture has given it is 
correct according to him. 

President.-At the end of page 4 you give tho average yield of cocoons 
per ounce of sw>d as about 31,000. If I take the weighted average, it may 
he correct, but I have no figures to verify. 

Mr. Mehta .—32,000 may bo tho average for all the throe taken together. 

President .—If you take tho average of tho three, it will be 34,000. How 
many worms are in an ounce of .seed? Tho average does not give any idea. 

Mr. Mehta.—1 shall have them verified. 

President.—On page 6 you say: From some 320 medium sized mulberry 
trees (say in an a<!ro) approximately 12 maunds of green cocoons are obtained. 

Mr. MeMa.—Thut is what he has given. 

President. —The price of cocoons you have given here as Re. 1 to Rs. 1-4 
per lb. 

Mr, Mehta .—In tho case of eri. 

President. —And what about pat? 

Mr. Mehta.—As a matter of fact tho cocoons are not sold at all. 

President. —Tho rearer reels it himself. 

Mr. Mehta.—You. 

Mr. llmighton.—Cnn you give us an idea of the course of prices of eri 
and muga? 



Mr. Mehta. —I have given them. Tli© prices varied from 10 annas to 
Rs. 1-4. 

Mr. Boughton. —We want to know what it was in 1933-34, 1934-35, 1935-36, 
1936-37 and 1937-38. 

Mr. Mehta. —These prices are prevailing even now. It depends upon 
the quality. 

Mr. Roughton. —Do you mean there has been no change P 

Mr. Mehta. —More or less in the same level. We have got different 
qualities of cocoons. If the eri cocooms are small and dirty not likely to 
give a good deal of spun silk, they will probably fetch 10 annas a lb. If they 
are really first class white, beautiful and likely to give very good spun silk, 
they may fetch a price of Rs. 1-4. 

Mr. Roughton. —Can you give us figures for the last 5 years for first class 
eri cocoon f 

Mr. Mehta, —It will be in the vicinity of Rs. 1-4 per lb. 

Mr. Roughton, —In other places there have been variations and it is 
impossible tliat there can be no variations in A.ssam. 

Mr. Mehta. —It depends upon the quality. There are no fluctuations. 

President. —There are no regular markets. 

Mr. Mehta, —Thoj’e are only small hats and the fluctuations may be, as 
I said anything from 10 annas to Rs. 1-4 depending upon the number of 
customers. 

President. —On page 185 of the written evidence volume, it is stated that 
the average price of 1,000 reelable muga cocoons is Rs. 2-8 now, against 
Rs. 6 in the past. 

Mr. Mehta. —That may be true, because the price of eri, as far as I 
remember, in 1923-24 wo.s much more than what it is now. In the last 
4 or 6 years the price has almost remained in the same level. 

President. —Please look at the next sentence. It is .stated that one seer 
of empty eri cocoons is Rs. 1-4 again.st Rs. 3. What the Board would like 
to have is the fluctuation of prices for the la-st five years. 

Mr. Mehta. —There is not very much fluctuation. 

President. —There has been some variation. The pat cocoons are very 
seldom sold, 'fhe price per 1,000 reelabl© pat cocoons is 5 annas. 

Mr. Mehta. —That is true. 

President. —A few lines a.bove in the same page it is stated : “ Tho price 
of 1,000 seed cocoons of muga is Rs, 6 now, against Rs. 10 a few years ago. 
The price of 100 laying.s of pat as well as of Eri is 2 annas to 4 annas. 
W© want similar information if you are able to give it. 

Mr. Mehta. —The price of eri cloth went down considerably just before 
this period. There were fluctuations from 1923. 

.frcsidKfii.—Since 1933-34 there has been no fluctuation. 

Mr. Mehta. —Not very material fluctuation at all. 

President. —How do you say 10 annas to Bs. 1-4? 

Mr. Mehta. —That is for the different quality of cocoons. 

President. —How many qualities are there in eri? 

Mr, Mehta. —There are no different grades. Some may be very small or 
dirty. 

Presidenf.—Is there any system of sorting? 

Mr. Mehta. —No definite .sorting or grading. 

President. —How can you have different priee.s for different qualities? 

Mr. Mehta. —People purchasing them will he able to say what sort of 
yarn they will be able to get. They are just sold in small bazaars. 

President. —It must be a mixture. 
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Mr, Mehta. —It depends upon tho rearer himself. He might get a 
containing good, had and indifferent cocoons. 

Fresident. —I think you might make enquiries and see whether you could 
giro us prices. 

Mr. Mehta. —I do not want to be assertive, but I know the case of eri 
cocoons. 

FreMciit. —It doesn’t tally with the information given to us on the last 
occasion. 

Mr. Mehta. —On the last occasion they might have given information 
more on guess than actual reliable statistics. 

President. —That is the usual practice for the present Directors namely 
to deny all responsibility for the statements made by previous Directors. 

Mr. Mehta. —There is no record to show on what they based their 
statement. 

President. —Governments continue though the officers may change. 

Mr. Mehta. —With due deference to the Chair, I want to point out that 
if there was any system by which these changes in prices and also fluctua¬ 
tions of quantities of raw silk produced was maintained or if any record 
was maintained in the office, that system has certainly not been discontinued 
by anybody to my knowledge and we should have had similar figures collected 
from time to time. We find in my office there are no figures. 

Fresident. —Have you got those figures of costs which were arrived at 
at that time? 

Mr. Mehta.- —I have got no figures. I really do not know from what 
statistics or basis my predecessors whoever they may be have given that 
information except as I say by guess or personal knowledge of hats. That 
would not be a thing which I will be in a position to do now. 

Fresident. —I have asked you to send nio information about the weight 
of the green mulberry eocoous and I hope you will be able to give me 
similar information for eri and m;iga cocoons. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —You don’t publish any statistics for wholesale or retail 
prices. 

Mr. Mehta. —We have no wholesale prices. 

Mr. Houghton. —You don’t publish statistics regarding reail prices. 

Mr: Mehta. —Prices in different parts of Assam may vary appreciably 
everything depending upon the man, his need, the market and the 
purchasers available. 

President. —Look at your answer to question 25. You say : “ From 1,000 
muga cocoons a rearer reeler gets i lb. good yarn which sells at Rs. 3-8 to 
Rs. 7-8 per Ib. That is a very big variation. Could wo take the average of 
the two or are they the maximum and the minimum? 

Mr. Mehta. —The whole thing depends upon the quality of reeled silk 
which varies considerably. In some parts of As.sam it is so full of knots, 
ilo.ss and other defects that one would not like to purchase it at any better 
price. 

President. —Could you give us the cost of one pound of muga silk? I 
want to see whether a. man is making profit or not. 

BIr. Mehta. —There is no question of these people losing. Every one 
who does this is an agriculturist primarily. 

President. —There must he some out of pocket expenditure. To rear you 
require appliances, seed and leaves. 

BIr. Mehta. —For muga there are soom and sualu trees. Land revenue 
is tho only thing he pays. 

President. —What is it? 
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Mr, Mehta. —One rupee per bigha. That may not be always his own 
land. There are several other places where trees are growing on Government 
land. Anybody can put his worms. Only two or throe people will go and 
watch to see that the birds do not pick these worms up. 

President. —Government have no supervision. Can anybody go and rear 
on Government trees without Government knowledge? 

Mr. Mehta. —There is no question of Government having supervision over 
.small bits. 

Mr. Houghton, —Government want protection but they are unable to giver 
Us any real figures. 

Mr. Mefifo.—With regard to advantages and disadvantages, wo certainly 
fall in line with other provinces who have made out a case for protection 
on fairly good costings. Owing to peculiar local conditions we may not be 
able to give you good costings but there are others who have done so. 

President. —It is necessary for the Board to ascertain the costs in 
different provinces and States and compare them to see whether they are 
high or reasonable. The Kashmir Government have supplied us with costings 
both for Jammu and Kashmir. The Punjab Government have supplied 
costings for univoltiues. We want to have some sort of idea so far as Assam 
is concerned. 

Mr. Mehta. —The local condition.^ in some places may permit of giving 
you costs but they do not permit in my province. 

President. —On what do you base your case for protection. As far as 
Assam is concerned, I suppose you don’t need protection. 

Mr. Mehta. —If the Japanese and Chinese silks are sold in our markets 
too cheap, no one will have the incentive to take up this subsidiary 
occupation and this industry will simply bo wiped out. 

President. —So long as ho is able to get these prices, he is very well off. 
This is his subsidiary income and he spends nothing on it. 

Mr. Mehta. —He wants more of that and unless ho has a little incentive, 
he won’t do it, 

Mr. Houghton. —You do not give us definite figures. 

Mr. Mehta. —It is not possible to give. 

Mr. Houghton. —You S!).y that the production is increasing. 

Mr. Mehta. —There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. Houghton. —What arguments have you in favour of protection? You 
say that it costs nothing and that production is increasing. 

Mr. Mehta. —So far as mulberry silk is concerned, we are in the same 
position as other provinces. 

President.—I am coming to mulberry afterwards. Do these prices of 
muga or ori go up or down or show variations according to the prices which 
are prevailing for mulberry silk? 

Mr. Mehta.—Ye&, they do. 

President. —That is one criterion. 

Mr. Mehta. —They will vary relatively. 

President. —If protection is withdrawn, do you think that the prices of 
muga or eri would be affected, 

Mr. Mehta. —They will certainly be affected. They will come down. 

President. —Though you say that it is a monopoly, there seems to be some 
relation with the prices of mulberry silk. 

Mr, Mehta. —I do admit that the prices of these would relatively increase 
or decrease. 

President. —The Board must also find out, apart from variation, if 
protection is granted, by how much the price of muga silk would increase. 
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Protection is Rs. 1-10 per lb. to-day and suppose we give them Rs. 3-10 as 
asked for by Mysore and other places. Then, the price of muga silk will 
go up. 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

Pre.ndent. —It means that he will get more profit but I want to know 
how much. In order to ascertain his profit, I must know his cost at 
production. 

Mr. Mehta. —It is difficult to work that out. 

President. —If I see that Rs. 3-10 is a fair price, I will say that protection 
is no longer justified a.s far as niuga cocoons are concerned. I must have 
some basis to go upon to find out the approximate cost of producing one 
pound of cocoons. 

3Ir. Mehta. —We will make an effort in the future in some special area 
to see whether any costings could be worked out. At present it is difficult 
to give you any figures. 

President. —Unless wo got your costs, as far as Assam is concerned, we 
will have to say that As.sam does not need protection. 

Mr. Mehta. —1 hope you will not drop Assam. 

President. —I am thinking of dropping Kashmir and I will have to leave 
out Assam also. 

il/r. Mehta. —If you will excuse my blunt speaking, the Board will then 
got the (iurses of thousands of families. 

rre.sident. —The Board is only a judicial body. It cannot have any 
sympathy for anybody. Nor can it base its protection on sentiment? 

Mr. Mehta .—I hope the Board will not be unsympathetic. I am pleading 
on behalf of the agriculturists. 

President .-—But you are unable to give us any figures. 

Mr. Anldestiria. —I understand your position. When my ti|j-n comes I 
shall make it clearer. 

President .—I hope you will at least make an effort to give us some^ 
figures to show the cost of production. You say that 1,280 cocoons are equal 
to one kahali. You do not know the weight of that. 

J/r. Mehta .—There they go alwaj's by the number. 

Preside nt .—Is the Assamese Sarupat nnivoltino? 

Mr. Mehta .—It is multivoltine. 

President.- —What is the weight of multivoltine? Last time it was given 
as 1,300. This time it is given as 1,100. 

31r. Mehta .—^Where is 1100? 

President. —You have given that in reply to question 7. 

Mr. Mehta .—The yield of reelable silk is a chitak or 2 ozs. 

President.—It 1 take 1,100 cocoons, the reiidita works out to 9-3. That 
Is even much better than Japan. They pequire 10 lbs. of cocoons -to a 
pound of silk whereas your figure works out to 9-3. 

Mr. Mehta .—We have given the number of cocoons to a pound on the 
basis of dry weight. 

President .—If 1 take the figure of 250 given for'Univoltine French White, 
on the basis of dry weight, then it will come to 750 on the basis of green 
weight which is entirely wrong. Last time you gavp us a figure of 1,300, 
see page 41 of the Tariff Board report. 

Mr. Mehta .—I do not know how these figures were obtained. 

President.—It you are getting Rs. 7 per lb. you are very well off. 

Mr. Mehta.—It we get Rs. 4 w© will be very much worse off. 

President.—You cannot be worse off if your cost i@ negligible. The 
Board is helpless in the matter of these calculations. 
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Hr. Mehta.~W€i are also helpless. We cannot work out the cost ot 
preduetioa owing to our peculiar local conditions. 

President,—Somo eli'ort must be made. 

Mr, Mehta.- —I have explained to you our difficulty. 

Presideni.~Yo\i say in reply to question 28 that the cost of indigelioua 
hand reel is about Bs. 2. That I suppose refers to the initial cost of equip¬ 
ment. Again in reply to question 29 you say that the cost for reeling one 
pound of raw silk in a stick reel or Bengal reel is about Rs. 1-S. Is the 
cost of reeling Rs. 1-8? 

Mr. Mehta.—Yea. 

Presided ,—It is rather on the high side. This is exclusive of the cost 
of raw material. In this case the raw material is cocoons. I Want to have 
the details for Rs, 1-8. 

Mr. Mehta. —It is the cost of labour of 2 men and fuel. 

President. —The labour charges of 2 men will he Re. 1. 4hen the fuel 
charge will be 8 annas. That is very high. 

Mr. Mehta. —I shall give you the details later. 

President. —What is the system of sale of silk? 

Mr. iifc/ifa.—Raw silk is sold as such. The handloom weavers generally 
go the villages and purchase the raw silk. 

President. —Are they independent handloom weavers? 

Mr. Mehta. —The Sualkuchi weavers are independent weavers. 

President—Do they come and purchase it from the rearers? 

Mr. Mehta.—Yea. Sometimes some of the rearers go to the Marwaris 
and sell the yarn when they are in need of money. 

President.—Are these prices that you have given obtained from Marwaris 
or are they obtained from charkha men? 

Mr. Mehta. —These are general prices. When the local weavers go to the 
villagers, the rearers obtain a little better price. 

President. —Do these lower prices apply to Marwaris? 

Mr. Alehta. —I could not say that. 

President. —They must be the minima. 

Mr. Mehta. —The lower and higher prices may depend upon the quality 
of raw silk. 

President. —^Are you able to grade your silk? 

Mr. Mehta. —Variation there is. Everybody does not know the att of 
reeling equally well. As the skill varies, so the quality varies. 

President .—The quality will vary according to the experience and 
technical skill of the reeler, 

Mr. Mehta .—Yes. 

President.-The Board must have some idea with regard to prices. 

Mr. Mehta.—lin Assam the rearer is himself the reeler. Every rearer is 
toot a perfect reeler. 

President. —I admit that. 

Mr. Mehta. —Take the case of water. In some places it is pure and in 
others it is very (Jirty. 

PT'esidebt;—Have they to pay anything for water? 

Mr. Mehta. —They get it from the stream or Well. As the quality of 
reeled silk varies considerably, the price also varies. 

President.—^ you get silk waste from all the three? 

Mr. MeVta.—From the Eri there won’t be much waste. The whole thing 
5b spvia. From muga they get waste which is spun and made into cloth er 
chaddars, 
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Fresidcrd. —What, about mulberry waste? 

Sir. Slehia. —I do not know what they do. 

President. —I,s it also used there? 

Mr. Mchta.-~1 have not seen mulberry waste sold in the market. They 
must bo using it along with others. Generally the waste is used locally. 

President. —Who spin.s the waste? 

Mr. SlelUa. —The rearers themselves do. 

President. —Go they make the cloth? 

Mr. Mehta. —Some of them are also, weavers. Some rearers are reelers 
as well as weavers. In some cases they are not, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Wliere do they find time to cari-y on all these operations? 

Sir. Sle.hta. —The time taken is very small indeed. 

President. —It cannot be a subsidiary occupation wlien a man does all the 
three processes. 

Mr, Mehta. —I can give you a number of in.stances. The total period 
taken in agricultuie will be about 4 to 5 months ip a year and for the rest 
of the period he has nothing to do. When rearing goes on, hie wife can 
give a hand to it or his son or daughter or any other relation living with 
him can give a hand to it. There are periods when no rearing is done. 

Sir. Anklesaria. —Goes the agricultural season coincide with the rearing 
season ? 

Mr. Slehta. —As regards multivoltines, we raise three crops, part of which 
might interfere with the agricultural season. As the ladies give a hand, 
they are able to carry on. 

Sir. Anklesaria. —Won’t the ladies give a hand in agricultural operations? 

Sir. Slehta. —They do. They do the w'ork of transplanting, reaping, 
threshing, etc. Every woman in Assam knows weaving. 

President. —With regard to re-reeling, what is the charge? 

Mr. Mehta. —As a matter of fact, the re-reeling machines have begn 
purchased only this year and we have just been trying to introduce them. I 
have said so in my annual report. 

President. —You state that one-third of the total production is eopsumed 
locally. Where does the other two-thirds go? 

Mr. Mehta. —^With regard to eri and nmga the woven fabrics are sold by 
marwaris to out.sider8 and also in other provinces. 

President. —Go you sell in Bengal generally or does it go to places like 
Madras and Bombay? 

Sir. Mehta. —We directly sell in Bengal to the inarwaris and they sell to 
their agents outside on orders which they get. But they do not disclose to 
us where they sell from Calcutta. 

Mr. Boughton. —In answer to question 60 you say “ There has been a 
rise in price from 6 to 10 per cent. Is that on the figures of 1928? 

Sir. Slehta. —It must be after the scheme of protection came into 
operation. 

Sir. Boughton. —Will you verify and let us know? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. These answers were given by my Superintendent of 
Sericulture and should have been more elaborate. On what figures he has 
based his estimate I cannot say but I think that since protection was 
granted there has been an increase of 5 to 10 per cent. 

President. —Gnring the last enquiry you said “ The price per seer of 
muga yarn now is Rs. 25 against Its. .W; that of pat is Rs. 12 now against 
Rs. 40 and of eri Rs. 4 against Rs, 14 ”, 

Sir. Slehta. —Yes. The price of eri varied from Rs. 4 to Rs. 14- 
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President. —When you say 5 or 10 per cent, there must be some relation, 
you can’t say simply 5 or 10 per cent. 

Mr. Mehta. —I do not know what the Superintendent of Sericulture meant 
by this statement. The original intention was that the Superintendent of 
Sericulture was going to he examined by the Tariff Board and my Govern¬ 
ment had deputed him to go to Shillong for examination. But unfortunately 
your dates were changed and he retired on the 14th of November. If he 
were here he could easily have elaborated the an.swer,s. 

Mr. Houghton. —I think the Government of Assam should have given 
definite answers that this was the rise in a particular year. 

Mr. Mehta. —It is understood that since the protection was granted there 
has been a rise in price of 5 to 10 per cent., since 1033-34 up to now, but 
1 shall enquire and let you know. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it you are quite sure that there is a ri.se? 

Mr. Mehta.-—Yea. 

President. —This is for raw silk? 

Mr. Mehta. —We are generally more concerned with eri and muga. 

Mr, Houghton. —Assam imports cri cocoons from Bihar? 

Mr. Mehta. —No. I think we can st'nd .some cocoons to other places. 

Mr. Houghton. —.My recollection may be wrong. 

Mr. Mehta. —We used to send some to Bihar but we are using more and 
more ourselves as I am introducing charkhas in place of takli and the 
production is increasing now, 

Mr. Houghton.—An far as I can gather from your memorandum the cost 
of rearing is negligible, the cost of reeling is B^. 1-8 per pound, raw .silk 
sells at at least Rs. 3-8 per ijound and may be double that amount, produc¬ 
tion is increa.sing, silk is readily saleable and the price has increased: in 
view of these facts can you tell me on what basis Government asks for a 
50 per cent, duty? On what considerations have they arrived at a figure of 
60 per cent. ? 

Mr. Mehta.—The consideration which might have weighed is only this 
that as protection given during the last five years has resulted in increased 
activity on the part of agriculturists to take up this useful subsidiary 
occupation, if further protection is granted it will result in a substantial 
increase and development of the indusry. 

Mr. Houghton. —You have given no figures on which you liave based your 
■ ease for protection. 

Mr. Mehta. —I have already explained my difficulty, that in the 
circumstances existing in the Province it is difficult to give you definite 
figures about the cost of rearing and the cost of production. 

President. —But you have promised to make an effort. 

Mr. Mehta. —I will try. But it is difficult for me to find out what the 
cost of labour i.s to the villager in his own house for odd things. In that 
.aense it is difficult to get at the cost of production. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—B-e would not easily stop producing if fee does not get 
what other people think is a remunerative price? 

Mr. Mehta.—It the price of imported silk goes down considerably he will 
not have the incentive to carry on that occupation as relatively his value 
will go down. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —In that sense the industry is a subsidiary? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. PoMphfoJi..—The bulk of the production is muga? 

Mr, Mehta. —Yes. 

Mr. Houghton. —With what particular imported material do cri and muga 
compete? 
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^fr. Mchfa. —Kfi silk is used for shirtings, chaddars and so o* and muga 
is used for making thans, saree borders, ordinary shirting and coating 
material. 

Mr. Rov.ghton, —Does muga silk material compete with imported silk 
material and eri silk compete with material made of spun silk? 

Mr. Alelita. —1 do not know which silk materials compete directly' unless 
some waste material comes in which looks like eri silk. 

Air, Houghton. —What do you mean by competing? 

Air, Afelita. —When two things are finding a sale in the market. For 
example take georgette or crepe-dc.-cliene manufactured out of silk which 
is of a distinct quality and in different de.signa. Sarees made out of pat 
with muga border are of a different type and design but both are sarees and 
both would find a sale in the market. 

Mr. Anhhsaria. —Tf the choice of the buyer is affected by the price ef 
the two articles then there i.s competition? 

Air. Alrtitd. —Here the two articles are entirely different; that would 
not be considered as competition in this sense. 

Mr. Ankle.mria. —Then putting an import duty would not affect you? 

Mr. Mehtn, —People might substitute crepe-de-chene for what they are 
u,sing now, if it i.s cheaper. The cheap foreign article would naturally 
replace these local things. That is why we want protection in any case. 

President. —1 think, of tho qualities of silk that are imported at the 
present moment and are similar to .silk produced out of muga and eri are 
staple fibre and artificial silk. 

Air. Anklrmria. —Is there anything eommon between staple fibre and your 
silk ? 

Mr. Alehta, —There is no quality comparable to eri. 

Air. Povijhton .—As regards eri silk articles that we have seen it does 
not compete at all with imported silk. 

Mr. Alehta. —There is one point with regard to mulberry silk and that 
is that if the foreign silk compotes and pulls down the price of mulberry 
.silk the price of eri silk will relatively go down and the villager will get 
much less for his labour than what he is now getting. 

Mr. Poughton. —I readily agree that there is competition between articles 
made out of mulberry silk but we want to find out whether the same 
competition exists in eri and muga. , 

President. —I would like to have explanation from you, if not now later 
on, as to what extent directl.y or indirectly silks and silk cloths imported 
into India compete with As.sam eri and muga clothes. 

Mr. Alehta. —The demand for these silk goods will depend upon their 
prices, whether a person can afford to pay a particular price. 

Mr. Anklemria. —^Your remedy is to put a duty on imported silk? 

Mr. Alehta. —If a duty is put on imported silk the price of pat will 
certainly keep to a certain level and if it keeps to that level a relative level 
will be kept by muga and eri, and that will give a means of subsistence to 
the agriculturists. 

President. —I asked you from the beginning whether there was a relation 
between the price of these different qualities of silk. 

Mr. Alehta. —There is. If the price of imported goods goes down the 
price of muga and eri also goes down. If the price of mulberry silk 
improve.s, everyone gets a little better price. 

Air. Anhlesaria. —Tf you have got 100 lbs. consumption of mulberry silk 
and 100 lbs. consumption of eri and eri becomes cheaper than what it was 
would not people consume 150 lbs. of eri and only 60 lbs. of mulberry silk? 
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■Mr. Mehta. —I am afraid not, because the two things are entirely different. 
ProHn eri nobody can make saree. I bad some twill made out of eri but it 
does not keep well. 

Mr. A'nklesarid. —I was told tliat ladies skirts were made from eri. 

Mr, Boiighton. —The material was made of cotton and wool. 

IMr. Mehta. —So far as eri is concerned it is a much more heavy material. 

Mr, Itoughton. —Since 1936 the price of mulberry silk increased certainly 
by 20 per cent, but you say that eri silk has not varied more than 5 to 10 
pCT cent, during the period of protection. 

Mr. Mehta,—Oar collection of prices is from various petty dealers and 
tinless there is a large export market or a large buyer it is very difficult to 
givo you exact figures of relative prices. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say Indian silk is inferior to foreign silk in point 
of lustre. 

Mr, Mehta. —That is what the Superintendent of Sericulture has said 
from his experience. I would not say that. 

President. —I will ask you a few questions with regard to the handloom 
industry, 1 suppose the industry has remained more or less stationary 

Mr. Mehta. —No, it has improved considerably during the last few years. 

President. —How many people deijend upon it. Last time it was 2,50,000 
and you say it is now 4,^,000. 

Mr. Metitd. —Yes. 

President. —Are you getting Malda silk in Assam? 

Mr. Mehta.—We get some; weavers in Sualkuchi are getting some. 

Mr. Houghton, —You say there is some improvement in the weaving 
industry. Is that in the silk weaving industry? 

Mr. Mehta. —Both silk and cotton. 

President .—You have given us the prices of Italian and Japanese silks. 
Are these nominal quotations or aie these silks sold in your market? 

Mr. Mekta.—Replies in that questionnaire are based on the information 
supplied hy my Weaving Superintendent and he has, I think, actually 
enquired from the people in the trade. 

Mr. AnUesaria.—Are you consuming? 

■Mr. Mehta. —Yes to .some extent. 

Mr. Houghton.—le Assam in a particularly favourable position as regards 
the handloom weaving industry? 

Mr. Mehta. —^I think so. 

Mr. Houghton. —^What are the causes? 

Mr. Mehta. —There is no cotton or silk mill in the whole of Assam and 
weaving has been practised by the people of Assam for generations. In the 
Assam Valley 1 say without exaggeration that if a woman in the vUla^ 
does not know how to weave, she will have diflk'ulty to find a husband in 
the mairriago market. Almost every woman in the A.ssam Valley weaves at 
homo. Generally ihey prefer to weave their own cloth. With regard to 
Sericulture, I cannot give any definite information. Even high class families 
rear in some quantities and weave their own cloths. 

Mr-. Houghton.—Assam also exports. 

Mr. Mehta. —A few professional Weavers may do. Almost every house 
has a loom. AH the ladies weave tlieir own cloth. The Census of 1921 
Tweal that there were more than four lakhs of looms. I hope the Govern- 
nient will accept my proposal to have a fresh Census taken of the handlooms. 
There are more than 9,000 improved fly shuttle looms in the province. 

President. —^You say the industry is entirely in the hands of Marwaris. 

Mr. Mehta. —With regard to wlkE 
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President. —Yes. 

Mr. Mehta.—They generally purchase of the things so far as eri 

silk and other things are conoerned from small individual rearers and weavers. 

President. —Axe they paying better pricesP 

Mr. Mehta. —It depends upon the general oonditions. 

Pvesident.'-^Marwari is a bad person, but is a necessity. 

Mr. Mehta.—In several places he is a necessity where there is no 
purchaser neanby. The rearer generally bargains with people in places where 
there are half a dozen shops and sells his ccxioons at the highest price jje 
could get. He has a certain minimum which he wants. He would not give 
it for a throw away price. 

President. —The prices that you have given on pages 3 and 4, for the 
different classes, are they cost prices or sale prices? 

Mr. Mehta. —These must be the sale prices. 

President. —These are the prices at which the Marwaris buy. 

Mr, Mehta. —Marwaris or others. There are other persons buyitig. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say Marwaris squeeze. 

President. —How are they obtained? Personally I think that this is in 
reply t® a question regarding cost price. 

Mr. Mehta. —Sualkuchi weavers are not in the hands of Marwaris. They 
are independent weavers who have even now made a sort of joint effort to 
start some selling centres in Gauhati and other places. They arc selling 
everywhere on their own. They are getting fairly good prices. 

President. —You say in answer to question 14 of the Handloogi 
questionnaire that there appears to be no restriction in the use of spun silk. 

Mr. Mehta. —They do use spun silk in Sualkuchi. 

President. —What do you mean by Khasi saree? 

Mr. Mehta. —A particular type of cloth which the Khasi ladies use. 

President. —Ts it made of mulberry silk? 

Mr. Mehta. —It is made of pat .silk. It is used by the Khasi women in 
Shillong. 

President. —^Do they use Chinese silk? 

Mr. Mehta.- —Yes and also Italian silk. The Sualkuchi weavers use all 
kinds of silk. 

President.—Why has the Co-operative organisation not made any 
headw’ay ? 

Mr. Mehta. —Tho Suallruchi weavers themselves are jealous of one another 
and they would not combine. We made an effort to combine them into a 
Co-operative Producers Organisation, but they didn’t accede to oiir request. 
That is the only place wliere I would say that organised silk weaving is 
being done to some ejetent. 

President.—As far as Assam is concerned, it has not worried itself with 
regard to staple ,fibre. 

Mr. Mehta. —No. 

President. —It is stated here that staple fibre is not at all popular. 

Mr. Afe/ifo.—No. 

President. —It means it hap beeit tried in Assam. 

Mr, Mehta.—it must have been tried. I have not seen muph (>f it 
anywhere, 

‘Pre.«de«{.—What .about artificial silk? 

Mr. Mehta.—it is also being used.iiQwadayp Kith regard to ootton weaving. 

Presidmt.’-^ar mkturM? 

,Mr. Melifa.—Yjss. My Superintondant thinks that ibara »mmi 

the people to go in for artificial silk. 
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J/r. Ankle.saria, —Boes mercerised cotton compete with muga ? 

Mt. Mehta. — No. 

President. —Please look at j'onr answer to question 18, page 5. 

Mr. Mehta. —This is the opinion of my Weaving Superintendent. 

.Pre.sident. —Bo you endorse his opinion? 

Mr. Mehta, —I am not an expert on silk so as to give any preference 
with regard to quality for one or the other. From sentimental point of 
view I would prefer Indian silk. Being not an expert, I cannot say whether 
Cjiinese silk is superior to any Indian silk. 

President. —Chinese silk is preferred because it is whitish and stronger. 

Mr. Mehta. —That may he the opinion of the Weaving Superintendent. 

President, —We want to know the opinion of the weavers. 

Mr. Mehta. —They do not merely use Chinese silk. It depends upon 
some peo{)le preferring whitish quality. Some will use other silk. It is 
not that Olxinese silk is used alone. 

President. —It is no question of alone. It is a question of i^reference. 

I am iionfining mysolf to the word “ preference ”. There are defects in 
Indian silk. Generally they are less unifoiun, and less whitish. 

Mr. Mehta. —So far a-s Sualkuchi weavers are concerned, I think this 
fact might be contiting with them. So far as their customers are concerned, 

I think that they do prefer whitish Oliinese silk. The question of preference 
arises because the weavers of Sualkuchi find that there are certain classes of 
consumers who prefer Chinese silk. 

President .—Bo the customers know that the cloth is woven out of 
Chinese silk? 

Mr. Mehta. —'Se.s It has got special whitish appearance. 

President. —Can they not get it out of Indian silk? 

Mr. Mehta.—1'he price factor plays a part. They say Indian silk is 
slowly gaining ground. Wy own knowledge is that Indian silk is not sold 
in largo quantities by Marwavis and the weavers in Sualkuchi and other 
places go and buy their silk from the nearest Marwari shops which do not 
stock Indian silk. If Indian silk is sold at the same price as the Chinese 
silk, they will prefer Indi.an silk. 

Mr. Anhlesaria. —Why? 

Mr. Mehta. —Because it is Indian. 

President. —Can Chinese silk be passed off as Indian silk? 

Mr. Mehta. —I do not know. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —The weavers do not ask about the kind of silk. 

Mr. Mehta. —The weavers know it. Whatever is available near at hand, 
they go in for because it is cheaper than the other thi'vg, 

Mr. AnMesarm.—Do they show any decided preference for the Indian 

article ? 

Mr. Mehfa. —That is the general sentiment throughout India. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —That sentiment exists in Assam. 

Mr. 'Mehta. —It docs. If Indian silk first quality is as good as Chinese 
Bilk and if it is made available by the silk distributors, namely Marwaris, 
the Sualkuchi weavers would certainly take to it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You say that mercerised cotton also competes. 

Mr. Mehta. —That is with regard to one particular thing. They make it 
into muga shade. It looks exactly like muga border. That is what is meant 
when it is said that the mercerised cotton yarn dyed in the golden yellow 
shade has taken the place of muga silk in the warp. When they want cheap 
stuff, it is cotton, stuff. It is kjjown. to people. It has got the appearance 
ol muga silk. , 
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Mt. AtiMesaria. —Would you have pj-otection against mercerised cotton? 

Mr, Mehta. —No. People know it. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Would you not encourage the Co-operative movement 
by inducing people who want your silk to become members of Co-operative 
Societies before they receive any aid? 

Mr. Mehta. —So far as concession in price of seed is concerned, it is very 
small. An anna or two would not induce them to become members. We 
have been making efforts to organise Co-operative Societies. I am also 
Kegistrar of Co-operative Societies. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What sort of effort? 

Mr. Mehta. —We started Co-operative Weaving Societies in the last three 
or four ye^rs. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Starting Societies would not much help you. Do you 
go about and tell the villagers the benefits of such Societies? 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. Co-operative Inspectors are making efforts with regard 
to the starting of the various type.s of industrial Societies, but for want of 
literacy among the people it has been found difficult to get people working 
as Managers. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How many Societies are there working? 

Mr. Mehta. —I have got at present 1,510 rural Co-operative Societies in 
the Province. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —How many of these are silk weavers Societies? 

Mr. Mehta. —There are no separate Co-operative Silk Weavers Societies 
and the weavers do both cotton weaving as well as silk weaving. Rural 
Co-operative Societies are Credit Societies. 

Mr. Itoughton. —Co-operative Societies amongst weavers in India are not 
a success. 

Mr. Mehta. —^We have got a few weaving societies. The experience of the 
last two years is neither good nor bad. Just now we cannot hazard any 
opinion with regard to the results. 

President. —Is there any other point which you would like to place before 
the Board? 

Mr. Mehta. —No. 
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39, CONFERENCE OF DIRECTORS OF INDUSTRIES. 

(1) Evidence of Mr. M. S. RAMACIffiNDRA RAO. Director of Indus¬ 
tries end Commerce in Mysore, and Mr. H. S. GOVINDA RAO. 
Superintendent of Sericuknre, Mysore, representing Mysore 
State, Mr. S. C. MITTER, Director of Indostries, Bengal, 
Mr. C. C. GHOSE, Deputy Director of Industries, and Rai Sahib 
S, N. BOSE, representics Bmgal, Mr. L. B. GREEN, Director of 
Industries, and Mr. K. T. ACHAYYA, Sericultural Expert, represen¬ 
ting Madras, Rai Bahadur LALA BAIKAL, Director of Indus¬ 
tries, and Mr. M. R. VAID, Sericultural Expert, rquresenting 
Pui^ah, Mr. V. K. B. HIXAI, LC.S., Director of bdurtries, and 
Mr. M. N. DE, Supeiintendent, Silk Insfittrte, Bbagdpur, re¬ 
presenting Bihar, Mr. S. L. MEHTA, Director of Industries, 
Assam, Mr. T. C. WAZIR, Director of Sericulture, Jammu, re¬ 
presenting Jammu and Kashmir, and Mr. M. E. HA^CELL, 
Industrial Engineer, representing Bombay, recorded at Calcutta 
on We^esday, the I'dth November, 1938. 

President. —Gentlemen; Before we begin the discussion, I had better 
settle the programme of work that we are expected to do during the short 
period that you are here. My idea is that we might have an informal 
talk to-day and then adjourn. I have complied some points dealing with 
costs of production and various other aspects of the industry, copies of 
which will be circulated to each one of you. You might then have au 

informal talk among.st yourselves and see what are the points which you 

would like to stress and what are the points which the Board should 
discuss with you at the time of oral evidence tomorrow. The whole of 
to-morrow will be devoted to the oral evidence and if we do not finish, 
we will continue it on Friday afternoon. Then on Saturday we propose 
to take the oral evidence of the Director of industries, Assam, and the 
Director of Industries, Bihar. 

Mr. did not get any notice that 1 was going to be examined. 

The Superintendent of Sericulture has retired and a new ofiicer has taken 
over charge on the 14th of this month. The written evidence of the 
local Government was based on facte supplied to me by the Superin¬ 
tendent of Sericulture, j I have not brought all the papers with me 

because I did not know that I was going to be orally examined. 

President .—I think that your Government wrote to us that you are 
deputed by them to be examined orally if the Board so desires. 

Mr. Mehta.—t have not been informed of it, but I have no objection 
to your examining me. I shall give you whatever information I can. 

Mr. Pillai .—I would rather like to leave this place on Friday as I have 
an engagement at Patna on Saturday. 

President .—It will all depend on the time the Conference will take. 
These are the papers (distributed). 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao .—I should like to know what the Directors of 
Industries are expected to do. 

President. _I take it that you have already seen the letter addressed 

by the Board to your Govermuents before you arrived here. The first 
point mentioned therein was “ Present position of the industry as compared 
to 1933 with regard to (i) Silkworms, (ii) Mulberry, (iii) Seed production. 
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(iv) Oocoon production and (v) Raw silk. If you look at the papers now 
circulated, you will find that all the five points referred to in the letter 
have been elaborated in order to help the Directors of Industries to get 
an idea of what points we are likely to discuss. The main attention of 
the Board will be directed towards the costs of production and for this 
reason I have circulated various Tables showing the costs of production 
as worked out either during the course of oral evidence or supplied to 
the Board from time to time. These cover both charkha silk as well 
as filature silk. They will help you to arrive at what the industry considers 
the fair selling price of a pound of raw silk should he either by charkha 
or by filature. In these papers you will find the details with regard to 
the cost of mulberry and the cost of cocoons. Though the conditions vary 
in different places we have to see whether we can arrive at a tentative 
cost which would be applicable for the whole of India, That is the reason 
why we have added the points regarding the measure and period of 
protection and also Imperial perferenee for raw silk. The question of 
dumping has also been included. One other point I have raised is with 
regard to present production about which there is some ambiguity. We 
want to know what is the production in India at present and what will 
he the likely production if adequate protection is granted. Several of 
you had given us figures hut they differ from the figures that we worked 
out on the last occasion. In order to estimate the present consumption 
and the future consumption in India I think that if you could give us 
a revised statement, it would be helpful. I have given yon the.S6 points 
in order to give you an idea of what the Board is likely to discuss as we go 
along and to see whether there are any common grounds on which to base 
figures. Another reason why these main headings were sent to you was 
that your Governments might be aware of the point which we want to 
discuss in this conference. I take it that there will be unanimity with 
regard to (2), (3), (4) and (5). 

Mr. Bamachendra Boo .—They can be commonly discussed. It is only 
with regard to (1) the difficulty arises. 

President .-—With regard to the cost of production of cocoons, during 
the course of our enquiry, the Tariff Board found that the figures of the 
neighbouring places did not tally which, as you say, might be due to 
peculiar local conditions. We want to know whether we oould arrive at 
some common basis because, the cost of production of cocoons forms about 
60 per cent, and in some places 70 per cent, of the cost of silk. I under¬ 
stand as far as silkworms are concerned, the position has considerably 
changed. You are now producing raw silk out of cross breeds and there¬ 
fore your cost of production of conioons will be slightly less and the cost 
of raw silk will also he lower. Last time the Tariff Board calculated 
Rs. 6-10-9 as the cost of producing 1 lb. of raw silk in a 200 Basin 
filature. 

Mr. Bamachenidra Bao ,—As far as Mysore is concerned, we have already 
furnished information. But how to correlate it with the position of Bengal? 

Mr. Anklesaria .—The more the agreement amongst yourselves the greater 
the weight that will be attached to your opinion. 

President .—It has been suggested to me that you would like to meet 
before giving oral evidence. 

Mr. Bamacliendra Boo .—That would be very helpful. 

President .—There is one other matter which we might discuss and that 
is about the cooperative movement—^how far cooperation will help the 
industry with regard to marketing and so on? That is one of the |>ointa 
which my colleague Mr, Anklesaria would like to take it up with you. 
I think it is a very good point and should he carefully considered. 

Mr. Bfinj —Is it intended that after the joint discussion « joint ingtno- 
rnndum is to be submitted? 
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President .—I think it would be helpful if you could do so. With regard 
to the cost of production I must make the positioi¥ clear, namely that 
the Board is not committed in any way. These have been compiled from 
the oral evidence and statements submitted and they are just placed 
before you to give an idea of what the present position of the industry 
is and what material the Board has in its possession with regard to rendita 
and various other charges including re-reeling. It is also stated what 
the profit and the interest on working capital should be. The reason 
why these details have been given is to arrive at the future cost in order 
to see whether the industry will satisfy the third condition laid down by 
the Fiscal Commission, namely that the industry will be able to stand 
on its own legs and be able to do without protection. That is why we 
would like to see what is the best method for the industry to follow in 
order to be able to reduce costs of production. 

Mr. Itao. —Yes. 

President .—I would like to add a few words before wo adjourn. The 
Tariff Board is most grateful to tho various provincial and Indian States 
Governments for having agreed to send their representatives to this Con¬ 
ference. We have already given you an indication of the lines on which 
tho Board propose to discuss hut if there are any points which you 
gentlemen would like to place before the Board, you are quite welcome 
to do so. As you are aware, this industry is unlike aijiy other industry 
to which the Tariff Board has so far granted protection. This is pre¬ 
dominantly a cottage industry and the last Tariff Board came to the 

conclusion that mere protection would bo of nlo avail, unless substantial 
help was forthcoming from the various Governments. The reason, there¬ 
fore, for (convening this conferenc.© is to enaWe the Board to have an 
idea as to liow far these governments are keen on furthering the interests 
of this industry by financial aid and in other ways to bring back the 
industry to a flourishing condition. .\s you know, Bengal had a very 
flourishing silk industry in the past and for 60 years she was exporting 
silk in very large quantities. The industry has deteriorated in Bengal, 
chiefly because of the pchrine disease. The Bengal Government is now 

doing its best by research in various directions. The industry is now 

more or less confined to Mysore and Kashmir. In the case of Kashmir 
the production has not increased during the last five years; it has remained 
practically stationary. In Bengal however production has gone down since 
the last Tariff Board reported. At that time they gave us a figure of 20 
lakhs of pounds and the Tariff Board calculated it at 10 lakhs. To-day 
the production is somewhere between 4 laklis to 5 lakhs pounds whereas 
the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce have put it down at 3 lakhs 
of pounds. The Board would like to get a clear idea on this point, 
namely how far the industry has deteriorated and its causes. Another 
point that arises i.s this. The present Directors of Industries are not able 
to substantiate .some of the statements made by their predecessors and 
tlierefore it is difficult for the Board to review the nosition of the last 
five years. I hope, gentlemen, you will be able to give us some idea of 
the progress made by the industry during this period. As regards Bihar 
and Assam we would like to have a clear idea of the progress made witli 
regard to eri and tassar silk. I understand eri is confined to Assam and very 
good silk is being produced from it. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes, this is an important cottage industry. 

President .—It has a very big future because castor leaves can be found 
all over India, 1 have gone minutely into the cost of eri silk and I would 
like to see whether we could get some idea of the future of thi.s industry. 
What is the position of the tasar industry, Mr. Pillai? 

Mr. Pillai .—Fairly satisfactory. We produce cocoons to the extent 
of lakhs. Government have got very large schemes for its development 
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but it would all depend on how far the Govcrnnient of India would be 
prepared to linanco tlieui, 

I'residcid. —Since the advent of Provincial autonomy Industries is a 
provincial subject and that is why 1 want to know how far the provincial 
exchequer is prepared to hnance the industry. 

Mr. I'Ului ,—Not to a very great extent I am afraid. 

President. —During the course of this enquiry we have been told that 
since the introduction of provincial autonomy Ministers of Industries are 
very keen on developing cottage industries and in one or two plaices 
where the industry was sui)posed to be extinct, it has now been brought 
into proininetice as a result of their taking active interest in cottage 
industries, and 1 would therefore like to know whether the provincial 
governments would give adequate assistance for developing the industry 
on right lines. With regard to financing and any other work which the 
Central Government is expeisted to do, it will be through , the Imperial 
Sericultural Committee and I have invited the opinion of the various 
provincial governments as to the lines on which it should be done. We 
have received some suggestions from Mr. Mitter in a memorandum which 
he has submitted to the Board giving an idea of what he considers to 
be the financial assistance necessary and the kind of work which the 
Committee is expected to do, but I would like the Conference as a whole 
to consider that. It is rather important because so far I understand the 
activities of the Imperial Sericultural Committee are confined to the 
propagation of disease free seed and research into diseases of silkworms. 
We would like to know whether the grarils at present allotted are adequate 
and wh.it is the provision you would like to be made? Was Assam excluded 
last time ? 

Mr. Mehta. —We got it. The Central Provinces got about lIs. 2,000. 

Mr. Ghosh. —The C. P. Government got it for tasar. 

President. —Kashmir has not got any grant? 

Mr. Wusir.—No. We were asked to evolve a joint scheme with the 
Punjab but somehow or other that scheme did not materialise and we 
decided to carry on research work on our own without a grant from the 
Central Government. 

President. —On what grounds did you nsk for a grant? 

Mr. Wazir. —We had asked for a small grant for the production of 
disease free seed but afterwards the Government deicided that the State 
should provide disease free seed to the Punjab if they liked to have it at 
cost price or at a slightly higher rate without taking any subsidy from the 
Government of India. 

Pre.sident. —Your Government have the right of representation oni the 
Committee? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, the Kashmir State is represented on the Committee. 

President. —Burma got some grant? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes before the separation. I managed to get it. 

President. —For the same cause? 

Mr. Ghosh. —For the production of disease free seed. 

Mr. Mehta. —That amount could not be utilised for any other purpose. 
The condition was to have soin# research work done and in the term re¬ 
search they included production of disease free seed as a secondary form 
of research and under that condition they gave ns some fund. Actual 
research work was done by Mysore and Bengal. . , 

Pre.sident. —Mysore have replied that they have been successful in certain 
respects. , 
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Mr. Mehta.. —W© conceatrated all that we got on mulberry disease' 
free seed production. 1 cannot give you the figures ol total sila production 
because almost every house in Assam has got some sericulture and there 
has been no survey. 

President. —You can’t compile an approximate figure? 

Air. Mehta.—It is impossible to guess. 

President. —On the last occasion your Government gave the quantity 
of silk reeled as 6,400 lbs. That was mullierry silk. 

Mr. Mehta. —I have got no definite statistics so I cannot give you any 
definite figure. It may be much more than 6,400. I will give you the 
answers when you examine me orally. 

Mr. Watir. —The grant was originally made for research work and 
when it was pointed out that production of disease free seed did not 
constitute research as such it was ruled there that for purposes of allocation 
of that grant production of disease free seed would he treated as research 
work and as such the grant went to different provinces accordinig to their 
roquiii«nents. 

Mr. Tlao. —Mysore got a grant of Rs. 10,000 which was set apart for 
research work as such. The Mysore Government spent an equal amount. 
The Government of India grant is for recurring expenditure only. 

Pai Bahadur. —As has been suggested by my friend from Bihar, the 
Central Government should set apart a substantial part of the money 
with a view to help the Sericultural industry. They get a lot of money 
from Customs and I think it is only fair and reasonable to the indu.stry 
that they should distribute a siibst.antial part of that amount. The 
Provinces by themselves will not be able to do very much more than what 
they are doing. 

President. —I want you to realty think this point over. Madars, Mysore 
and Bengal are asking for protection to the extent of Rs. 3-10 to Rs. 3-12 
a Ib. If Government accepts this proposal they will lose revenue. 

Mr. MHter. —Government will not lose revenue until the industry is 
developed. 

Itai Bahadur. —I do not know whether we should confine ourselves in 
so far as the utilisation of the grartt from the Government of India is 
concerned to research and the distribution of disease free seeds only. 

President. —Research can be made Central, but there are various other 
forms of help whiich the industry needs before it can stand on its own 
legs. I was comparing the assistance given here with the assistance given 
by the Japanese Government. 

Bai Bahadur. —I don’t think the grant should be specifically earmarked 
to this or that and nothing else. I think nt present the Government 
of India are taking a very narrow view of the matter. 

Mr. Bamnchendra Bao. —This point will come up for discussion tomorrow. 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Alitter. —Will it be in order if we raise the question of railway 
freights? That is a matter which entirely conceims the Government of 
India. 

President. —My information is that there is no pfrievance with regard 
to freight. I think we did examine the Madras and the Mysore Govern¬ 
ments on this point. The freight came to one anna per lb. and we thought 
there was nothing very much in it. If, however, there is a grievance 
in respect of freight, we would be willing to consider it. Bengal silk is 
being sent to Madras. 

Mr. A ehayya. —V'’ery little at present. 

President. —That is so, because the freight is heavy. 
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Mr. Aehayya .—Once upon a time Kumbakonam and Conjeevaram con¬ 
sumed a good quantity of Bengal silk. 

Mr. liouyhtun .—Who was responsible for the statement that freight from 
Japan was one pie per pound? He simply gave the authority some 
Textile Journal. 

Mr. Ghosh.—One gentleman who visited Japan has written an article 
and in the course of that article he has mentioned 16 yen per ton which 
works out to 1 pie per pound, 

Fresident.—There are several other people who have visited Japan and 
who will be able to substantiate the statement whether the freight is one 
pie per lb. 

Mr. Samaihendra Kao .—The freight charges have been given. 

Mr. Aehayya .—'Hid not the Japanese Chamber of Commerce give any 
figure ? 

President.—The rates are very much higher. We examined the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Mr. Kamaehendra Kao .—I think it is about 2^ per cent. 
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(2) Evidence continued on Thursday, the 17th November, 1938. 

Mr. Mitter. —Before we proceed may I say this that after you adjourned 
the meeting yesterday, we met in coni'erouce and we elected Mr. Kama- 
chendra llao, Director of Industries, Mysore as our Chairman and we have 
come to the unanimous conclusions in respect of the many points which 
you have raised and it is my submission, that Mr. Ramachendra Rao should 
be the spokesman. If there is anything which has got to be supplemented, 
we can do so. 

Freskleni.' —That would be quite all right. I have just glanced through 
what is at present submitted. I think you have dealt with the cost of 
production per lb. of icharka silk as well as filature silk. 

Mr. Famacliendra llao. —Yes. 

Fresident. —That is an important point which you have been able to 
tackle. I am very glad that you have been able to do so on an All-India 
basis and it would facilitate discussion whether we agree or not. Let us 
take first charka silk and compare it with what is given on provincial 
basis. 

Mr. Ramachendra Rao. —Yes. 

President. —The last Tariff Board had based all their calculations on 
pure Mysore and local seeds without taking into consideration any attempts 
that were being made at that time with regard to crossbreeds. 

Mr. Ramachendra Rao. —Yes. 

President. —The rendita and the cost of cocoons were fixed on that basis. 
Apart from the cost of cocoons we had also arrived at the figure of 5 ann/as 
on the ground as to what should be the fair price for cocoons which should 
bo paid to the roarer in order to induce him to continue the work of 
producing cocoons. Since then there is no doubt that substantial improve¬ 
ment has been effected duo to the production of crossbreeds. If I take 
that into account you will admit that the cost of cocoons will go down 
and in consequence the rendita mu.st lie tower. 

Mr. Ramachendra Rao. —In fixing the rendita at the same rate as was 
done last time, we have to take into consideration the fact that the produc¬ 
tion of crossbreed layings is, apart from Mysore, still limited. 

Fresident. —Let us examine this j>oint. The production of silk will give 
us some idea. Your production is nearly 8 lakhs of pounds? 

Mr. Ramachendra Rao. —Yes. 

President. —Mr. Wazir representing Jammu and Kashmir Government 
has got about 2i lakhs. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes. 

President. —Madras is 1,15,000. 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

President. Bengal? 

Mr. Ghosh. —About four lakh lbs. 

President. —And Bengal production is about 3J to 4 lakbs of pounds. 
Tberofore the present production cannot have the same rendita as it was 
4 or 5 years ago. The object of the Conference was to bring about a 
tentative proposal which will take into account the progress so far achieved 
and if you are asking for protection to be granted for the next ton years, 
you must also take into account the improvements that are likely to be 
effected in future. If you are asking mo to give yon protection on the 
baisis of the old figures for the next 10 years, I am afraid it will be 
difficult for the Board to accept your argument. , 
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Mr. Eamachendra Eao. —We have to take into consideration the forward 
area where developments have already taken place. 

President. —You are asking me to adopt the same figures adopted by 
the last Tariff Board. 

Eamachendra Bao. —Taking individual Provinces and States we can 
adopt the figures the Board has given. .When we come to an All-India 
figure. 

President. —The All-India figure must consist of the figures on which 
the present bulk of the production is based. At present the bulk of the 
production is in Mysore, Kashmir and Madras. 

Mr. Bainachendra Bao. —Kashmir stands on a different footing, because 
it is univoltine. 

President. —I suppose you have given me an All-India figure, which 
excludes Kashmir P 

Mr. Eamachendra Bao. —So far as All-India is concerned, rendita 
for multivoltine cocoons is 16 to 1 and rendita for univoltine cocoons 
(Kashmir) is 14 to 1. i 

president. —I can have two costs and then average them out. But that 
is not necessary because univoltine compare very closely with multivoltine 
crossbreds. As regards multivoltine the bulk of the production is in 
Mysore. If 1 take South India, I must include Madras where there is a 
tendency to go over to crossbreed. You will be getting 100 per cent, very 
soon. 

Mr. Bamchendra Bao. —Yes. 

President. —The rendita given to me by Kashmir is 12 lbs. The rendita 
given to me by the Punjab Government is 12 lbs. The rendita given to mo 
by the Bengal Govorninent is 13 for nistid and nisitio. When we were 
examining you, you also said 13 lbs. of crossbred cocoons would produce 
a pound of silk. 

Mr. Ghosh. —^That is with regard to the best cocoons of nistid and 
iiismo. 

President. —I must take them only; what will be the cost of one lb. of 
raw silkP 

Mr. Ghosh. —Do you take into consideration what we expect to do? 

President. —I must also take that into consideration. I cannot take 
the present state for the next 10 years. Some people are asking protection 
for !.'> years. You want a rendita of 15 lbs. Do ,vou want ino to base 
the fair selling price on that? Wlicn I was discussing with the Mysore 
representatives, we arrived at a figure of 13 His. to a pound of raw silk. 
This same figure was given to me 5 years ago. If it was 100 per cent, 
crossbreed, that would ho the figure. Afterwards I had discussions in 
Srinagar with the representatives of the Kashmir Government and I revised 
the figure and made it 14J, Kashmir has got only filature silk. I have 
taken 14, 12 and 11 instead of 15, 12 and 13 for charka silk. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —So far as Mysore is concerned we stand by 
those figures. 

President. —As far as Madras is concemed, they have given still lower 
figures—16'3, 13 and 12. Their subsequent figures based on 100 per cent, 
cressbreeds are much lower. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes. 

President. —The lowest is 9'6. 

Mr. Anklesnria. —Can you give us figures for the 1st, 2nd and 3rd 
qualities of silk as regards the quantity produced? 

Mr. Bamnr.hendra Bao. —Not for All-India. 

Mr. BoxKjhton _1 think yon have given us figuree. 
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Mf. llnmnchendta Bao .—We have given . for Mysore and not for All- 
India. 

Mr. Oreeii, —Our figures are 20, 50 and 30. 

Mr. l{ou(ihton.~l think Mysore gave us 40, 40 and 20. 

Mr. Muter. —40, 50 and 10 for Rengal. 

Mr. Green. —If you base your protection on crossbreeds alono, the posi¬ 
tion is going to be very difficult until wo have attained cent, per ; cent, 
distribution of crossbreeds. 

President. —That is what I am not doing. If 1 wero to do that, as 
1 pointed out to Mr. Acliayya, the reiidita would bo 12, 10-4 and 9-6. But 
1 am taking the rondita as 14, 12 and 11. I am taking something tnidway 
between what is obtaining to-day and what will prevail In future. Your 
jnesent figures are 16-3, 13 and 12 and I am taking for the next ten or 
fifteen years 14, 12 and 11. I thought that that would bo reasonable 
for All-India. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —14, 12 and 11 are for Mysore, 

President. —T can take those figures as representing the whole of India. 

Mr. Bamachendra Baa. —As far as Mysore is concerned, wo still stand 
by those figures. 

President. —Your production is equal to 50 per cent, of the jiresent 
production. 

Mr. Bamachandra Baa. —Yes. 

Frgstdeftt.—According to my calculation, Ifidia is producing about 15 
laklis of lbs. Wbat is the quantity of silk produced in Bilinr ? 

Mr. FiUai. —Very little, 

Bai Bahadur.—About 5,000 lbs. in the Punjab now. .Last time it was 
about 1,000 lbs. 

Mr. Ghosh.—Vfe bare made very little progress with improved varieties 
but wo hope to bo able to do so in the future. Our reudita as you 
have seen for first class silk with existing worms is more tlmii 18. Tf you 
accept 15, 1 think that the conditions in Bengal will lb? covered by that. 

President. —I am not prepared to take 15 when Bengal itself says 13. 

Mr. Ghosh. —If you are taking the future into consideration, then you 
(may be right. 

President. —I have taken into consideration individual figures, I have 
also taken into consideration the univoltino worms whioh will have to bo 
included when I am calculating cost for All-India. As a matter of fact 
when we visited Kashmir we wore told that another filature with 2(K) 
basins is being put up. Then, there would be throe filatures With 2(X) 
basins each. Mr. Wazir is also contemplating to have an additional filaturo 
in Jammu. In a short time four lakhs of pounds of raw silk will bo 
produced by the univoltino worms in Kashmir and Jammu. Wc cannot 
ignore the fact that their rendita is 12. 

Mr. Wazir. —May I make my salHniffiion in this leonnoetionP The fact 
of the matter is that in Kashmir with univoltinee wc do get 12 to 1. 
In Jammu actually wo get 14 to 1. Last evening the point was discussed 
here amongst the Directors of Indnstrics as to how to arrive at an All- 
India basis. We thought that as a result of protection we should not 
only expect the industry to make progress where it is existing at present 
but also expect the industry to ho started where it does not exist. Where 
it has to bo established it is not likely, in the beginning, to give the same 
results that are achieved in Mysore or in Kashmir whore it has been 
in existence for such a long time. After thinking over all these points 
amongst ourselves wo came to tho conclusion that tllie best solution would 
bo to adojit the figures evo have suggested as an average for All-India. 
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Fresident .—All-India baais must not ignore the present production and 
pfesent actuals. 

Mr. n 'azir.—y/o are talking of cbarkha silk only. .When we come to 
filature we have taken different figuroB. 

Fresident. —I am talking of both simultaneously as far as rendita ia 
com^erned. The rendita has been, given on the bask of local seed and 
not crossbreeds. 

Mr. Vrasir.—There we have taken 14 to 1. 

President.—hast time the production in the Punjab was about 1,000 ll)s. 
Eai Bahadur.—Yea. , 

President. —Now it is 5,000 lbs. 

Bai Bahadur. —Yes. 

President .—As regards Assam, we canlnot get any figures. 

Mr. Mehta. —Wo are not able to give you definite figures but I know 
that there ha.s been a considerable increase. 

President.' —It was 6,400 lbs. Can we take the present production as 
8,000 Ibs.P 

Mr. Mehta. —It may be more. 

President. —In any case the total production at present in India will 
not be more than 16 lakhs of lbs. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —Wc have calculated as 16 lakhs of lbs. 

President .—That would be correct. How much have you taken for 
Bengal ? 

Mr. Ohosh. —6 lakha. 

President.—I don’t think that that figure ia correct. According to 
my calculations, it is about 4 lakhs of lbs. As we are going to examine 
the Bengal Govornmont separately, we shall be able to find that out. 

Mr. Bamachandra Bao. —In 1937-38 the total production of 16J lakbs 
of lbs. is made up a.s follows: — 

Mysore ...... 8 lakhs of lbs. 

Kashmir & Jammu ..... 2i lakhs of lbs. 

President. —Kashmir is 163,000 Iba. and Jammu 40,000 lbs. only. 

Mr. Wazir .—'Ihat was due to the curtailment of operations in 1934-35. 
Normally however the outturn of Kashmir amounts to 2 lakhs of lbs. 

President. —The same as was given 5 years ago. 

Mr. Wasir.—Yes. 

President. —To-day’s p-roduction would be loss than 2i lakhs of lbs. 

Mr. Wazir. —In the current year it will be more. 

Mr. Bamachandra Ban. —The total production in 1937-38 would be about 
16J lakhs 'of lbs. We found that imports of foreign' silk in 1937-38 
Amounted to 25 lakhs. In all, it came to about 42 lakhs of lbs. On the 
present basis, that would be the total requirements of the country. Wo 
have also said that if adequate protection is given for a definite period 
We ftan increase the local production to that limit, i.e., about 40 lakhs 
within ten years. 

President. —That moans there is enough area which can be expanded. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao.—Yea. 

President .— To cover the entire needs of the country? 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao .—Speaking for Mysore wo had 60,000 acres 
under mulberry. It has now gone down to 25,(XX) .acres. 

President. —The point is whether you will he able to got back all that. 

Mr. Bamachendra, Ban.—Yea. The dimate is there, the soil is there, 
the labour is there and the tahuit is there also. 

49 A 
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rresident. —Just as you have been able to work out the details for 
Mysore, could you let us have details showing how India would be able 
to produce 4U lakhs of lbs, ? 1 find that the figure given by heugal is 

about 10 lakhs of lbs. 

Mr. Ghosh. —25,000 acres and 10 lakhs of lbs. 

Mr. Muter .—That may increase if adequate protection is given. 

fresident. —Mr. Grccii, you have stated that you will bo able to produce 
5 lakhs of lbs. if adequate protection is given. 

Mr. Green. —^Yes. 

I'resident. —Do you think that you havo sufficient aroaP 

Mr. Green .—I do not see any reason why we should not roach that 
figure ultimately in KoIIegal alone, 

Fresident. —At present it is only lll.lKX) Ihs, 

Mr. Green. —Yes. 

rresident .—It means an increase of more than tlireo times tho present 
iproductiou. 

Mr. Green. —It should he possible given adequate protection to bring 
25,000 acres under cultivation, but that should Iw taken as tlio ula.'riimiin. 
It would jierhap.s ho advisablo to put It slightly less than that. 

President.. —What other provinces have you taken into consideration 
when you say 2 lakhs of lbs,? 

Mr. Pamachendra llai).- —Punjab, Bihar, Assam and Bombay. 

President .—Bombay is still experimenting. What is the stage which 
the experiments have reached ? 

Mr. Ilnskell .—We have assigned Rs. 10,000 for a scheino in 1939-40 
but 1 think that more e.K[jori(lituro will he noi-cssary to develop it. 

President. —In which place liave you decided at present to undertake 
experiments on soriculturo? 

Mr. llaskeil .—In tho districts of Dliarwar and Belgaum wliero sericul¬ 
ture did exist formerly. 

President. —Wliat about Poona? 

Mr. Haskell.—We are also going to have it in Poona. There would 
be cri cullure. 

Mr. Uitter. —Tho Govcrnnient of Bombay have asked the Government 
of Bengal to lend tiiem one of our o'llicers to help them in making a 
survey for the development of soricultural industry. The officer is going 
very soon. What I want to submit is that the Government of Bombay 
are anxious to develop the sericultural industry. If they were not, they 
would not have asked tho Government of Bengal to lend an officer. 

President. —1 know that, and that was the reason why I insisted that 
a Bombay representative should be here, I know they have got a specific 
grant for this purpose, I only want to ascertain how this 2 lakhs of lbs. 
has been arrived at. It is about 5,000 lbs. in the Punjab and practically 
nil in Bihar. 

Mr. Pillai. —We propose to develop it in Purnea district which is 
adjacent to Malda. In the course of the next ton years wo hope to 
produce 2,000 lbs. 

Bai Bahadur. —Apart from mulberry, the Punjab Government havo 
sanctioned a scheme for the development of eri culturo and if wo make a 
good job of it, I am sure, wo will push it further and get funds from tho 
Punjab Government. It does not take more than a year to grow castor 
plants for tho leaves for feeding the ori worms. 

Presitle.rii. —Mr, Bamlal, if you look at page 28 of the Tariff Board 
report you will find that we have divided the production under mnlherry, 
Tasar and other silks, I presume that these figures aro for mulberry alone. 
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Mr. Uamlal.—YeB^ 

President. —Have you taken that point into consideration when you 
arrived at this figure ot 4,000,1)00 lbs. 

President. —Personally I think that the figure of 2 lakhs of lbs. is on 
the high side, 

Mr. Mehta. —Our production may go up to four times. 

President. —It was 6,400 lbs. last time. 

Mr. Mehta. —It would be about 10,000 lbs. now. Our production can 
be quadrupled. 

President. —That is about 25,000 lbs. 

Mr. Mehta. —Yes. As regards mulberry, nearly 80,000 to 90,000 cuttings 
have been planted in three years. We have got largo areas where there 
is tree mulberry. Our production would go up considerably if protection 
is continued. 

President. —^Mr. Ramachondra Rao, you have not taken into consi¬ 
der,ation the figures of Assam and the Punjab in calculating the present 
production. 

Mr. Bainachendra Bao. —No. 

President. —Supposing the production in the Punjab is 5,000 lbs. and 
in Aasiim 10,000 lbs., it comes to only 15,000 lbs. As regards Bengal, T 
am vei'y much disinclined to accept the figure given by the Bengal Govern¬ 
ment. The Bengal National Ohamber of Commerce Imve given n.s a figure 
of 0 lakbs of lbs. and they have based It on an acreage of 8,.500 as 
ogain.st 10,000 given by the Bengal Government. Even if I take 10,000 
acres, it does not come to more than 4 lakhs of lbs. looking to tbo present 
produiction of 28 lbs. per a(!ro. 

Mr. Oha.sh, —Actually it amounts to 408,000 lbf5. 

Vresident, —That would bo correct. As regards Madras, have you 
verified ? 

Mr. Achnyya. —Yes, it Is verified, 

Bai Bahadur. —As regards the Punjab, in .0 years time tbo production 
would go up to 20,000 lbs. 

President. —Including 10,000 for .^ssam and -5,000 for Punjab the present 
production is about 1,560,000 lbs. and your acreage at present i.s 26,500? 

Mr. Bamaeheneha. Bao. —Yes. 

President. —And you can double it I suppose? 

Afr, Eamaehe.ndra. BaO. —Yes. 

President. —Kashmir w'ill go up to 5 lakhs? 

Mr. Wazir. —The last figure was -worked out on the basis of what we 
would attain in 20 years. Now we have worked out on tho basis of what 
we could attain in tho next ten years and have put it down at 5 lakhs. 
In Jammu I am working up to 60 per cent, increase in tho next two 
years. 

President. —That docs not moan more than 75,000 lbs. 

Mr. Wazir. —And Kashmir is doing -400,000 Ib.s. 

President. —K.a.shmir is having only 600 basins? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes, .and 76 basins for dnppion silk. 

President. —At present they have got 192, 192 and 72 and they are 
-putting np an additional 200 basins? 

Mr. Wazir. —^Yes. 

President. —You have got at present 107 basins and how many are 
you adding? 
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Mr. IVciiir. —48. 

I'rciiiJeiU .—Liist time tho number of biisins given wore 992 for Kashnyr 
:aml !)4 for Jammu. Even if I take the increaao into eonsideration the 
total number of basins would bo 815? 

Mr. Horir.—It will be ioas but then the capaeity would Iio larger. 
In the laase of those 902 basins in the past tho outturn was not high 
enough. 

I'rr.xident .—Tho outturn at that time was 224,000 in Kashmir and 
82,000 in Jammu? 

Mr. H’(/str.—Yea. We luivo got 815 largo basins in botii Jammu and 
Kasliniir to-day including tiio 200 basin.s under construction. 

President. —Witli regard to tho price of cocoons you have asked for 
a uniform price of 5 annas a pound. Your additional note, Mr. Green, 
suggests that it sliould bo 5 annas. When you appeared before the Board 
on the last occasion, wo worked out the cost of production of a i)ouih 1 
of (^oc(.ions out of pure Mysore and out of crossbreed, and we had found 
that the i)ricc came to somewhere near 4 anua.s for the one. and 3 anna» 

8 pies for tho other and wo took 4 annas as the average cost of production 
and said that wo w'ould allow 6 pios more, for other charges and bring 
the figure to 4 annas 6 pies. We also worked out tho costs with the 
repre-sentatives C)f Mysore and arrived at tho figure of 4 aniiiia 6 pies. As 
regards Bengal, Mr. Gho.sh, wo have seen the actujil present costs given 
by ypii and the ideal cost wliich you have put down as 6 .annas, Tho 
ac'tual cost, as I have worked it out, comes to 4 annas 6 pies. 

Mr. Ghosh. —Yes. 

President. —I am taking the ideal cost and I will show yon where 
the disparity occurs. When you are asking for ten years protoi^tion you 
will have to take into consideration a certain percentage of cros-sbreediv 

Mr. 2f. Rao. —Wo have allowed for that. 

President. —If we take a certain percentage of crossbreeds, 6 anna# 
seems to be on tho high side. 

Mr. R. Rao.—\n asking for 5 annas we have takoni into 
consideration not only tho developed area but also the present not fully 
developed areas. 

President.' —For developed areas you would con.sidcr 4 annas 6 pios a 
reasonable figure? 

Mr. Mitter. —4 annas 6 pies would not give an incentive to people to 
increase cultivation. 

President. —But the real cost is much lower? 

Mr. Mitter. —Under present conditions it may bo lower, but because 
it is lower sufliLrient number of people are not taking it up. They must 
bo given a little more incentive. 

President. —A little more incentive can come only from the Government 
department. You have got to enconrage the sericulturists by research 
work by which you can increase tho pounds of cocoons per acre. You must 
be able to reduce cost. Tf you ask me to give 5 annas I do not think 
it will help tho sericultural industry at all. 

Mr. Rao. —The sericulturist should be assured of a fair living wage. 

President. —I have taken into consideration the amount he will get 
for his alternative crops. 

Mr. Rao. —If in cialculating the cost of cocoons we reduce the oost of 
labour it meams so much loss to tho sericulturist and his family. 

President you look at tho Madra.s figures as we calculated them 
you will find that the basis of 5 annas and 4 annas have been taken into 
consideration; so the average will also come to 4 annas 6 pies for the period 
of protection. 
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Ml'. Aehayya. —It will take a long time l»for(? wo can an^hiovo it. Our 
crossbreed seed distribution is only 6 per cent.; that is almost negligible. 

President., —On the other hand I cannot give profit to the people wlio 
have got 33 per cent, crossbreed, 

Mr. It. li(w. — 25 per cent. 

President. —Next year you will go up to 33 ikjt cent. 

Mr. Green, —In the case of Bengal they have no croi^hreed. 

Mr. llao .-—We are progressively increasing. The only point is that 
in eaiculating the cost of cocooiis we luivc to put something for the labour 
of his family. 

President. —I have allowed that. 

Mr. Uao. —It is provided, I know, but the point is: what is the labour 
charge to be provided allowing for a living wageP 

Mr I Wnsir. —In this connection is it possible to know what is the cost 
of producing cocoons in Japan. Wo would like to know that because 
that would help us in deciding a fair selling price. 

President. —Tliat we have got and simultaneously with that information 
we have got infonnation about the amount of money wiiich the provincial 
goveninionts aro spending there on sericulture. Their selling price of 
trwoons is ahemt 7 annas per lb. They have got a regular market for sale 
whereas in India I do not think there is any market at all. 

Mr. Wazir :—In India markets have to be developed. What I submit 
is that there should be sonie correspondence between the price of cocoons 
paid in Japan and that fixed for India. 

Pre.rident. —Then we must take the cost of producing one pound of 
silk in Japan and in India. 

jlfr. IFa;ir.—Tiio point is to do something to improve the standard of 
living of the poor roarer. 

Prn.vdent. _It may interest you to know that during the oral examination 

of the Mysore roprosontativos I did take into consideration the costs in 
Japan. If I take the amount of silk which they get out of their cocoons 
and work out the figure it came'to exactly 4 annas 6 pice against 7 annas 
of Japan. 

Mr. Miffer,—May I ask you one (luest-ioii? During the time the Japanese 
silk industry was developing did the Hoard find out what was then the 
<ost of production? At the present moment the industry is fully developed. 

President. —I think that is the business of )>eople who have visited 
Japan. Your own representative is one of them and he would bo in a 
better position to inform the Board as to what has happened during the 
last 30 years. 

Mr. Mitter. —When you ate comparing the price in Japan with the 
prii^o in India I submit that you arc certainly taking into account this 
improved factor that the price of Japanese silk which is in a highly 
developed condition cannot be compared with tlie price of Indian silk 
whicli has not developed. 

President.—1 was ,iust replying to the point that was raised by Mr. Waair 
namely whether I had taken into consideration the cost of icocoons in 
Japan. 

Mr. Mitte.r.—And yon came to the conclusion that 7 annas of Japan 
was equal to 4 annas and 6 pies of India? 

President. —Yes at the present rate of exchange. It may interest you 
to know that we have received a very able memorandum from the Indian 
Trade Commissioner in Japan. 

Mr. W« 3 ir.-~What I wish to be clear about is whether this difference 
between 7 annas and 4 annaS is due exclusively to tlie exchange factor. 
On what rate of exchange was that 7 annas calculated and on what 
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rate of exchange was that 4 annas calculated? There has not been ranch 
fluctuation for a considerable time. 

Fresident,' —It would be better if 1 were to give you this and then 
we can discuss it in the afternoon, 

Mr. Wazir. —It may interest you to have an extract from the “ Silk 
and Rayon Digest” dated 13tli April 1936:—“On the basis of the distri- 
tion of 000*0008 in the chief cocoon markets in Japan during 19.35, the 
department of Agriculture and Forestry givra the total iivcrngo price of 
cocoons for the year aa 3-74 Jen (28-9 kake) for spring white cocoons, 
3-75 yen (28 kake) for spring yellow coeoon.s, 6'33 yon (43-3 kako) for 
Summer-Autumn white cocoons and 3-57 yen (31-1 kako) for Sumiuer- 
Autuinu yellow cocoons ”, 

President. —At present rate of exchange it works out to 12 annas 6 pies 
for one yen. Since the last Tariff Board report Japanese exchange has 
been fairly steady. With regard to the other charg&s I think they are 
more or less the same as those adopted by the last Tariff Board. 

Mr. B. 2Jao.—We have taken the Mysore costs. 

President. —The only thing which 1 wish to discuss is about re-reeling 
charges. 

Mr. Govinda Bao, —I would like to point out that in the statement 
compiled by the Board, Mysore—Item II—3 lb. at 5 annas 4 pies per lb. 
for Mysore charka—Deduct cost of i Ih. of waste that has got to be, 
deducted from Rs. 7-C-6, the cost of producing lbs. of silk, ? lb. waste 
is produced for every lbs. of silk. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —Wo have allowed for price of charka wasto 
at 4 annas. 

President. —I was told by Mr. Shanisuddin Khan that the price was 
5 annas. 

Mr. Acliayya.~lt is not 4 annas hut 3 annas in Kollegal. To-day’s 
figure is decidedly less than when the Board visited Bangalore. 

President. —We must got .somo idea of the tendency of the market. 
iWhat is the price for charka waste? 

Mr. Wazir. —There is a slight fall in the price. 

Pre.sideyit. —Mr. Shainsuddin Khan paid as much as 8 annas. If you 
take the average it will be 5 annas. 

Mr. AcMyya. —The other day I had a discussion with Mr. Shamsuddin. 
,What he told me was that at the time of war scene in Europe they would 
not under-write for heavy goods such as silk waste, hides and skins and 
that was the reason why the prices went down suddenly. 

President. —To-day the position has changed? 

Mr. Achayya.' —Yes, but these things take a long time to adjust them¬ 
selves. 

President.~Vfe can then accept the figure of 4 annas instead of 5 annas 
4 pies. 

Mr. Bamachen'dra Bao. —^Yes. 

President. —If I take half the waste, that would be correct. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —Yes. 

President. —^Then it will be 2 annas. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Deduct 2 annas from Bs. 4-1.5. That will bo Rs. 4-13. 
Similarly if you deduct annas 2 for the waste from the cost of producing 
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one IV). of silk, tlie figures tViat you get for tlie three (jualities would ho 
as follows : — 

Rs. A. P. 

First quality.4 13 0 

2 nd quality .. 4 0 10 

3rd quality ..3 8 4 

Mr. Uamachandra Ituo. —Take cocoon prices for Mysore. As regards 
cocoon prices in Hern No. 1 they are shown as 4 annas C pics for the first 
quality, 4 anruis 3 pies for the second quality and 4 anna.s for the third 
quality. Cocoons are not sold in that way. It is only the rendita that 
varies. 

rre.Kidant .—I find the price, of cocoons also varies. The Madras Govern- 
Jnent give dill'oiont prices for cocoons for different qualities. 

Mr. Adiaijya. —I should like to submit that in making our calculations 
in our oral evidence Rs. 19 was taken for the wage.s of 225 lbs. You 
calculated it roughly at one anna per lb. It comes to IJ annas per lb. 
That is where all the calculatiom went wrong. 

President. —I w.as referring to that when I was talking to Mr. Green. 
There was a note accompanying the oral evidence. 

Mr. Eamaehendra lino. —As regards the differential rates, although this 
point h,Ts been mentioned in the oral evidence, I have pointed out that 
I didn’t quite .see how it came in there. I put in a question mark there. 
It only referred to the rendita and not to the several grades of silk. 

President. —This was actually worked out in the oral evidence. I took 
it from the oral evidence. 

Mr. Itamachendra Eao. —So far as I am concerned, the quality can 
only refer to the rendita and not to the price. That is not the practice. 

President. —What is the practice in Bengal? 

Mr. Oliosh. —All one quality. 

president. —Your statement shows different prices for different areas if 
you look at figures in Annesuro C. 

Mr. Oovinda Itao. —According to the market conditions. 

President.-—It depends upon places where the charkas are. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Sidlaghatta cocoons are weighed on the Sth day. 

President. —If you look at the prices there are different prices for 
different localities. 

Mr. Gnvitula Bao. —Yes according to the market conditions. 

President. —Also according to the qualify of cocoons produced. 

Mr. Govinda Bao.- —3rd and 5th day cocoons. As regards the prices 
of cocoons . 

President. —It depends upon the quality. 

Mr. Govivdn Bao. —The same quality produces second grade and third 
grade silk. Not all charka owners produce first class silk. 

President. —It depends on the bulk of the production in a particular 
locality. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —You mean percentage. 

President. —In Sidlaghatta when wo visited last time wo found the bulk 
of the production was only first class. 

Mr. Govinda Bao .-—In Sidlaghatta town. What about places round 
about ? 

President .—I do not know how it will pay a man who produc6.s third 
class quality of silk, 

Mr. Govinda Bao .—The cocoons are available there. 'In the last Tariff 
Board also.. 
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President. —I had taken a uniform pnice at that tiin«. 

Mr. Gmnndii Boe.—In tiio inol evidence we have stated that in Japan 
also the same oonditious prevail. 

Mr. Hamachendru lino .—This is what I found in the record of oral 
(widonoe seat to us: “ On the last occasion w’e made some differerKe with 
regard to tlio price of cocoons for tho first, second and third qualities. 
I propose to make it As. 4-(i, As. 4-4 and As. 4-3 because even in a country 
liko Japan wliere it is all filature silk and not hand reeled silk the price 
lor cocoon is for the lower (lualitv ”. I have put ii marginal query showing 
“ not oloar, the reforonco is perhaps to rendita for different grades of 
oharka silk ”. 

President. —What is the condition of charka silk in the FnnjahP You 
have no filature silk. 

Bai Bahadur. —We have only a small demomstration lilaturo of 5 basins. 

Mr. (Thosk.— the same ksm'oous are sold. May I .sa.v one thing about 
the ditforont qualities of cocoons. The same cocoons are purchased by the 
j-ecler. Tire man who wants, to turn out fjrst class silk reels first cfa.ss 
siik and irroduces more wasto. The man producing second class silk has 
Ic.ss wasto and is coinponsatod in the price. 

President. —Personally I am doubtful. They must have different prices. 
In the third class of silk according to Mr. Ghosh himself there is no 
waste. 

Mr. Okosh. —Tlw! wa.ste goes into tho silk. 

President. —Tlicrefore th(' (piality of the oocoons must he very had and 
ho cannot p.ay the saino price for tliat class of cocoons, 

Mr. Ohosli .—There i.s no difference in price as regards tho sale jirico 
on a particular date. 

Mr. lUmaehe/ndra Itao. —We should try to grade ooofxms also. I quite 
agree that wo nuLSt have some arrangement of grading. For the heat 
qu.ality tho producer will get a better price. Until we have such regulated 
markets just as we have in the case of cotton or tobacco where we insist 
\i])on grading, tho present prsictice will have to continue. 

President. —That means roolors are bad. Why do yon have first class, 
second ('lass and third class when tho; quality of coooonis is the same. If 
you say yon have got the .same quality of con'oon.s, and yon pay the sanio 
price, how can you get threo ilifforciit kinds of .silk? 

Mr. Gho.sh. —Tt is on the appliances u.sod and the efficionc,y of tho 
recler. 

President. —That must reflect in the cost of charka silk. 

Mr. Ghosh. —'I'he rchdita i.s there. 

Tb(' reolers’ wagi» are lower. 

Mr. Biruohton. —They get more silk out of the cocoons. 

Mr. Bamwhvndra Ban.r~li you take the third quality silk, tho labour 
i.s le,s.s and the wasto is less. 

Presutevt. —Tic gets more silk and that is why rendita is lower. 

Mr. Bamarhendra Bao. —Yas, because more waste is included in the 
silk. 

Pre.ndent. —Tho Board will take into consideration this point. Shall 
wo take the price of filature waste? 

Mr. Bavtaehendra Bao. —We have agreed to the price of 10 annas for 
filature waste. 

President .—What about the other (Xists for the filature silk? 

Mr. Bamoehendra Bao. —T would point out tho changes made. I have 
put It in the memorandum. We have increased the provision under repairs 
and renewal^ from 1 to 2i per cent, because of the kind of machinery 
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that is UBcd for hlatnrw and ftJso becsjase rhe depreciation is calculated 
at 5 per cent, which wo considei' should bo 7i per cent. We have retained 
6 per cent. de|)reciation and we have increased the provision under repairs 
and renewals from 1 to 2i per cent. One per cent, is not enough. If 
depreciation has been provided, at 7i per cent, then of course one per cent, 
will be all right. 

Preside, can only allow depreciation on building and lands 
according to the rates allowed by the Income-tax Department. I am afraid 
we can’t make a distinction. 

Mr, Mitter. —Income-tax Authoiitius allow different rates of depreciation 
for different kinds of mnehinory. We have taken those dift'oront rates 
and then arrived at an average, 5 per cent, is too low. It ought to l)o 
7i per cent. 

Mr. llarriacherdra Bart. —We calculate depreciation in the Income-tax 
Returns on differential rato.s for different kinds of machinery. 

Mr. Bftuohton. —1 know the Income-tax people are very liberal in their 
allowances, I was engaged on another enquij'y not Ipng ago dealing with 
icotton in which that point came out very clearly. 

Mr. Bamarhendra, Bao. —5 per cent, will be the average. 

Mr, Bmmhton, —The rate allowixl by the Income-t.'ix people is too much. 
Per ordimiry commercial inirposes you ought to take ksw? than what is 
allowed by the Income-tax people^—that is with regard to the cotton mills, 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —There are varying rates of depreciation. It 
is only a question of striking a general average. 

Mr. Ilashell. —^The depreciation charge for machinery is over 5 per cent. 
The machinery which they are using in filatures is one which comes under 
various heat and water conditions. It is not possible for that machinery 
to liavo a depreciatioM rate of 5 per cent, which means that that machinery 
will last 20 years, I don’t think that any cotton or textile machinery 
can last altogctlicr 20 years, 14 years is the maximum period after which 
it should 1)0 scrapped. The point is either you take a higher percentage 
of depreciation or take a lower percentage of depreciation and higher 
allowance for repairs and renewals. 

President —Mr. Haskell, you will admit that repairs and renewals 
depend upon the kind of machinery and the kind of industry. 

Mr. JInskell. —I admit that. 

President.• —It cannot be the same in all cases. As a matter of fact 
this 1 per cent, was accepted by the My.sore Silk Filature. When they 
appeared before the Board, they didn’t raise any objeitioo. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —They asked for raising the dopre<'iation from 5 to 
1\ per ceist. 

President- —What is other point? 

Mr. Wnsfr.—We charge 10 per cent, on machinery and what we spend 
on repairs i.s deducted from depreciation. Our system of accounting is 
difforont. 

Mr. Ba-imche.ndra Bao. —As regards production per basin, we have taken 
it at IJ lbs. 

President. —I am afraid I cannot agree to that. When we visited 
Kashmir we saw there two filatures working with 200 basins, where produc¬ 
tion per basin was more than II lbs. They, were turning out 20/22 and 
13/15 deniers. 

Mr. Achayya. —Yes, with univoltine cocoons. Ours is not univoltino. 
There must be some margin allowed. 

President. —^Last time. For 28/30 denier wo took li lbs. The percentage 
of silk of 13/15 denier turned out in India is very small. 

Mr. Ghosh .—The weavers demand 13/16. 



PTEsident _I do not know whether the Kashmir people arc able to 

supply the demand. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yos, we are so"' 
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This is tile average which has been worked mostly for coarse sizes—30/35, 
40/45 aud 90/100. Very little of this silk is turned out as 13/15 and 

20/as. 

Fresidetit, —That is coatradictory to what has been stated hero. 
According to the statements made here, the coarser tho denier the more 
the quantity of silk turned out per basin, whereas you are taking coarsa 
silks less production. 

Mr. IVaKtr.—This is the average that has been worked out for all 
qualities of silk, No. 1 and No. 2 inclusive. VVe have decided to take 
tho output per basin as 14 lbs. with the undeveloped areas more in mind 
where the industry has much headway to make before they could count 
upon a fair outturn. We must also take into consideration tho number 
of threads we reel. 

Mr. Achayya. —It i.s absolutely impossible to reel 2 lbs. with 4 skeins. 

Mr. liamachandra llao,. —This is based on Japanese filatures. 

President .—14 lbs. P 

Mr. Jiamachendra Boo. —Yes. I don’t think we can improve on that. 

Mr, IVazir. —Tho ideal outturn with ideal speed of reel for different 
sizes has been worked out iu a tabular form. The information is avail¬ 
able. In the course of the oral evidence I think I read some portion 
from tho report. If you will permit me I will read it again. As regards 
18/22 denier in Italian filatures, with average quality of cocoons and with 
tho average speed of 76 revolutions per minute—hero we have to remember 
that outturn, among other things, depGnd.s upon the speed of the reel; 
if the speed of the reel is increased certainly it is possible to get more 
silk but then it will affect advereely the winding quality of silk, so we 
have to take a fair speed of reel which is represented by 75 revolutions 
per minute—tho.v have taken 630 to 570 grammes of silk as the Hvorage 
outturn per b.asin. With due regard to all the circumstances, therefore, 
tho figure of 14 Ihs. has liccn arrived at by us after a good deal of thought. 

President. —With rcg.ard to working capital, you have allowed intcre.st 
only on working capital and not on block capital, 

Mr. Bnnmehendrn Bfin, —That is what wo have done. 

President.-^Yon have taken the interest on invested capital as profit. 

Mr. Jtninnrhendra Boo.—Yes. 

President .—Have yon verified figures under items (6), (7), (8) and (9)? 

Mr, Pamnehendrn Bao. —Yes. 

President. —Tho only other point is re-roeling charge for filature silk. 

Mr. Barnachendra Bao. —We have dealt it in our memorandum—sco 
page 4. 

President .—I am referring to another thing. Since your examination, 
Mr. Achayya has submitted a note to the Board showing what additional 
capital would be necessary for providing a re-reeling machine, and he has 
stated that it would cost about Us. 4,(XX). Tt has also been stated that 
the re-reeling charge comes to 44 pies per lb. 

Mr. Achayya. —The filature itself must do that work. 

President, —Wo have boon told definitoly that even the Indian filature 
silk is defective in re-reeling, that is in winding quality. That is tho 
opinion of those who use this silk. 

Mr, Bamorhen/lra Bao. —We have been using the same silk in Mysore. 

President. —That is the opinion which we have received from a largo 
number of weavers. 

Mr. 11(j>:l:eV .—There is no difforeriee between Indian and imported 
silks. I don’t think that tho weavers arc having any more trouble with 
Indian silk. 
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President. —Have you seen the filature ailkP 

Mr. Iluskell .—Yes. 

President. —A number o{ weavers whom we have visited have deflliitolj^ 
told us that as far ns winding quality is concerned, oven the filature silk 
is defective. 

Mr. Wa-sfr.—-Re-reeling is a process which certainly helps the quality 
of silk. In the case of inferior and charklia silks we can with advantage 
have recourse to rcvreoling. 

Bai Bahadur .—We get our silk from Kashmir afid not from Mysore. 

President. —T don’t think that it would lie necessary to have this addi¬ 
tional expenditure. 

Mr. Achayya. —'If that is so, I don’t understand why Japan should 
reel and re-reel its silk if it does not improve its quality. 

Pre.9ideaf.—There is no doubt that Japan does re-reel its silk, 

Mr. Ghosh. —At first Japan had adopted tho method of reeling aooording 
to. the Freiu'h system. When they found that re-reoling gave thorn an 
advantage they changed tho whole machinery and system. 

President. —Even so it is an improvement on the quality of filature 
silk. 

Mr. Gtinsh. —Ro-reelitig will improve all silk whothor we reel silk on 
filature or liy charkha method. 

Pre.wJe/tf.—Supiioso I allow Rs. 4,000 as additional capital expenditure 
and add 4J pics to tho cost, which practically comes to very little, will 
the filature Co. instal the re-reeling machinery P 

Mr. Ghosh. —It is very difficult to say. There i.s one man in Bengal— 
Haji Moniruddin Ahm.ad—who has got some sort of re-rooling niaehinory. 
Ho has boon supplying ic-re©!ed silk to Madras and other places. Ho has 
given mo figures. Re-reeling enhances tho cost by (i annas a Ib. according 
to him. 

JVesidenf.—That is much too high. 

Mr. Jtamachendra Bao.—La it proposed to add this to the cost? 

President. —Yos. 

Mr. Green. —1 think that provision should be made for the rc-reoling 
charge. It is a very small addition. 

Mr. Ghosh .—If modern Japanese machinery is adopted, te-roeling is 
a routine process. 

Mr. Bamaehendrn Ifflo.—The following extract from the Japanese Silk 
jYoar Book (1935-36) explains ro-recling as it is undorstoMl in that 
country;'—“Direct Reeling and Re-reeling—For sometime simxi the intro¬ 
duction of foreign reeling machines, the direct reeling s.ystom was in 
voguo, which, however, was biter replaced by the re-rooling system in many 
mills, because althougb direct reeling is more economical, tbo slow drying 
of the reeled silk in the moi.st climate of Japan necessitated tho re-reeling 
of it from the small reels. Direct reeliifg is now obsolete 

Conditions in Japan and here are difforont. 

Mr. Achayya .—^As tar as this is concerned re-reeling need not bo done 
in a moist country like .lapan. The reeled silk c.an be enclosed in a hot 
chnmbor to make the reel dry as the reeling goes on even in direct reeling. 
But they adopted re-rocliing because it imjiroved tho Winding qualities 
of silk. The American silk market insisted' on re-reeling. 

Mr. Jluo .—I agree. A, R, O qualities of Japanese silk are, superior 
and all of them go to the American market. E, F. D are lower qiialitie.s; 
we novor sec any A, H, G qinilitio.s at all in thi.s country, it is tbo inferior 
qualities which mostly are imported into India. 
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Air, Arluiijiia .—All tho silks iinpurtod into Jnditi from Japun aro i'<v 
iTclecl silks. 

Mr. Ijkosh. —Many of the weavers say that they want re-reelod silk. 

Mr. ilrecn.- —UiiUoubtodly it will incroaso the competitive power of the 
Indian silk. 

I'reaidr.nt .—It is a point which the Board will have to considor. Supposing 
wo do allow it will the filatures iiistal their machinery ? 

Mr. '[Viizir .—1 believe tiiere is no differonee of oi>inion so far as 
impi»)vornont by ro-rceling is concerned. In the case of inferior quality 
of silk it does im)>rove the winding quality. 

Vresident. —There i.s unanimity of opiiiiou that ro-reeling iniproves the 
quality whether it is eliarkha or filature sijk. Supptwe we make a roconi- 
inondation that this addition bo allowed will the filatures take to itF 

Mr. Gliosh. —In the new small demonstration filature that we are putting 
HP in Bengal with up to date Japaneso machinery, there is a re-reeling 
process. 

Mr, liamachitidra Bao. —You might insist on filatures adopting it. 
After all filatures will have to depend upon Government and when they 
come up for ussistiuice you can insist on their putting this up. 

Mr, Ilaitkrll ,—As an onlooker, when you are on the question or re- 
rcoling, I may say tlmt unless you have legislation in every province that 
they must have re-reeled silk, they will not adopt re-reeling machinoj'y. 
My idea of Japanese re-reeled silk is that the silk being sold by a comhino 
they insist that the silk should be re-reeled so that there might Ijp no 
difficulty with regard to the exports to America. Another point which 
strikes me is that the silk being pres.sed by hydraulic process there is an 
extra j)rossure on tbe silk and re-roeling is necessary to prevent it from 
being entangled in winding so that it may not Ix) damaged, this may bo 
one of the reasons why re-reeling is adopted in Japarii. If the Board 
decid(w to rocommolul rtvreeling as a necessity then there should bo a 
legislation in which t.bore sliould bo a kjlause that eviry Province must 
adopt it and the extra cost of re-rcoliiig'should be included in tbe price 
wbieli the Directors of Industries havn given in tho mouiorandum. 

PreAdrnt ,—My point i;s this, last time the Tariff Board allowed 3 
annas ns ro-reeling charge for (‘harkha silk and our ex])t!rienlc» shows tliat 
re-reeling has not boon carried out by the.so people and tho 3 annas we 
allowed wont practically to the pockets of the people who are making 
el.avldia silk. That is why I want to know whether ro-reeling cliargos 
should he made on this occasion. 

Mr. Achnyya. —I would meet Mr. Haskell’s argument by saying that 
Japan consumes a lot of her own silk; and where is the netiessity to 
■re-reoled that silk which is not pressed at all as in tho case of bales for 
export, 

rrrsident. —Mr. Haskell, I asked yon particularly because Bombay is 
a very important centre as far as the hanclloom industry is concerned 
and I wanted to know whether handloom weavers prefer re-rcclcd silk. 

Mr. Jlaslcell. —My impression is that the price is the main factor but 
as regards working conditions there is practically no difficulty with regard 
to the Indian silk. 

President. —I do not think re-reoling charge would ho allowed. 

Mr. Gko.'ik.—In Malda we are adopting re-reeling as a process for 
tho charkha .silk. 

Mr. Bamrheydra Eao. —I think s4> far as filature silk is concerned it 
may be unnecessary. 
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Mr. Green. —The charge comes in at one stage or another. The weaver 
does tiio rc-reeling if tho silk is not supplied to him in re-reeled form. 

President. —I am taking the two seiJarately. As far as the weaver 
is concerned we will take tho cost of producing a yard of cloth, but as far 
as tho production of raw silk is concerned 1 want to know whether that 
(charge is necessary. 

Mr. Bamachandra Jfao.i—Supposing Rs. 6 is the fair selling price in 
which you include 3 annas, if the man had at least realised Rs. 6. 

President. —The Board must be fully satisfied that arguments will be 
made for re-reelidg pharkha silk. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —W© will make it. 

Mr. Be. —Tho poor weavers do not require re-reol©d silk; they re-reol 
tho silk themselves, 

Mr. Wazir, —He would prefer to have ro-roeled silk. Since he does 
not got the quality of silk ho requires, he resorts to this process on his 
own account. 

President. —That means he gets less money because the silk is not 
rc-rocled, 

Mr. Bcmachendra Bao. —^We.have trained people in re-reeling. 

President. —The point is whether there is a system of ro-reeling charkha 
silk in India at the present time to justify this charge being added to 
tho cost of raw silk. If it is the general system here then the Board 
will bo justified in allowing that charge, 

Mr. Banmchendra Bao. —If wo make the first class charkha silk re- 
reeled it would realise a better price for the re-reeler and save expendi¬ 
ture for the weaver. 

President. —Will ho get a couple of annas more if he spends 3 annas 
for re-reeling? 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —T .should think so, 

Mr. Wnzir. —And the w'o.aver will pay a higher price. We in Jammu 
used to do tho re-reeling sometime ago heoause at that time the (juality 
of our silk did not come up to the mark. Wo have now given it up 
because the winding quality has improved. Our experience is that it is 
more conveniotit and economical to do the re-reeling ini the filature itself 
where tho silk has been reeled. That is oiir experience in Jamran. If 
the silk without being re-rcclod is sent out to the weaver, he sometimes 
finds that the winding quality is not good enough for a specific object 
and he has got to do th^ rc-reeling on his own account. 

President. —I would like tho silk to be rc-reeled for this reason that 
Indian silk has a bad mime .as regards winding quality and the Jap.anese 
people having captured the market by introducing better quality of silk 
at a lower price are .able to hold their own against oven Canton filature 
silk and Indian filature silk, 

Mr, Bama,ehendra Bao. —^Yos. 

President. —The two things that we must insist on are that arrangements 
must he made by the respeotive provinci.al Governments for re-rccling and 
that charkha silk in future will he ro-reeled. 

Bai Bahadur. —I can definitely undertake to do that. The silk will 
have a tetter market if this is done. 

President.—Do you think arrangements can be made in Bihar? 

Mr. PiUai. —^Yos. 

Mr. Mehta. —We have been introducing re-reeling machines in Assam. 

President. —Have .vou been able to re-rccl any mulberry^ silk ? 

Mr. Mehta. —Some quantity. 
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President. —It is more or less agreed upon that 3 annas will be a 
reasonable charge. 

Mr. Bamacliendra Bao.-~Yea. 

President. —The next point is with regard to the boiling off. I had 
circulated a statement Which we received from one prominent Mill in 
Bombay with reference to Kashmir silk and the difference according to 
him is as much as 9 annas per lb. Is that correct? 

Mr, Wazir .—I am afraid I cannot subscribe to the view of that con¬ 
sumer. The fact of the matter is that we have not conducted any experi¬ 
ments because we have no conditioning house, but in the Tariff Board 
you have got some figures indicating the result of experiments conducted 
in Mysore, viz., Kashmir silk Yellow 23‘7 as against Canton 21 and Kubin 
22-8. I am prepared to subscribe to this difference. 23 as against 22-8 
but not to the figures mentioned in the consumer’s report. 

President. —He is comparing Kashmir silk with Japanese silk. 

Mr. Wazir.~l cannot talk With any authority as regards Japanese 
or Chinese silk, I have With me a statement showing the comparative results 
of experiments in respect of losses in boiling off conducted in America. 
It is described as ‘ the real loss in boiling off ’ and it is taken from the 
figures given by Adolf Rosenzweig in the American Silk Journal for August 
1925: — 


Per cent. 


China.. ... 17 

Japan 17J 

Persia.18 

Turkestan.18^ 

Adfianople 19 

Prussia.. 19J 

Canton 20 

Italy (crossed with China).21i 

Italy (crossed with Japan).22 

Italy (pure yellow).23 

Syria.. 23i 


I would depend upon these figures and here also there is some difference. 
Our silk goes with the Italian and the French and in their case the loss 
is 21i to 23i. I am prepared to concede that going by these figures 
there is some difference between our silk and Japanese silk. I would put 
it as 23. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Is it yellow Japanese silk? 

President. —Yes. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —Yellow Japanese silk loses more than 20 per cent. 

President. —It is not stated here whether it is 20 per cent, or not. 
I told him to work out what additional .cost the weaver has got to incur 
if he purchased Japanese silk and Kashmir silk at the same price and his 
calculations came to a difference of 9 annas per lb. 

Mr. Govinda iiao.-—Japanese silk which he has taken for comparison 
is yellow. 

President. —Both are yellow. 

Mr. Wazir. —So far as that goes there may be a little difference. 

President .—If he takes yellow, he must take yellow in both cases. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —30 per cent. Mr. Wazir thinks that it is too 
high. 

Mr. Achayya. —In Kollegal the handloom weaver varies the boiling off 
according to the class of goods he weaves and the percentage of loss is 
less than for silk used for Weaving materials like crepe-de-chine. 
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President. —I told him to take the same class of silk. That) means he 
has taken yellow in both cases. 

Mr. Achayya. —And for the same class of goods. 

President. —I can verify that, but I think it is for the same class of 
goods. As far as Kashmir yellow silk is concerned, the boil off is much 
greater. 

Mr. Wazir. —Against 23 of Japan. 

President. —We do not know what it is for Japan. He has not given 
us percentages. He has given us the additional expenditure he has got 
to incur, 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao .—We might get the percentage verified. 

President. —That is a thing which requires to be looked into. I dp 
not know what it will be with regard to Mysore silk, 

Mr. Wazir. —These figures have been given by Mysore. 

President, —Last time you had given us figures for Chinese silk. 

Mr. Gorinda Bao. —Take the Japanese silk which is available and con¬ 
duct the boil off test. 

President. —Please do give us the results of your tests. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —It would be better to take both. 

Mr. Wazir. —Just now I am concerned with clearing one point and 
that is in the memorandum which we have submitted we have given 27 
per cent, to be the loss in boiling off, and that is when the Japanese 
silk was taken to lose 23 per cent, relatively. 

President. —How can it be relativeP 

Mr. Wazir.~-I had not seen the figures yesterday. 

President.—Shall I say that these figures are not correct? 

Mr. Wazir. —I cannot say. So far as that goes I cannot give it at 
this stage. Mysore has tried. 

President. —You will be able to supply later on. 

Mr. Wazir. —I shall try. 

Mr. Green. —Could not Mysore carry out tests on Kashmir as well as 
on Japanese sllkP 

Mr. Oovinda Bao. —If Mr. Wazir could give us skmples, we would 
conduct the test. 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes with the greatest possible pleasure, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —You had better buy it in the market. 

President. —I shall try and give you some samples of Kashmir yellow 
and Japanese yellow. 

Mr. Wazir .—It would be well if you could send the samples. 

Mr. Mitter. —^We could do the testing. We have the conditioning 
house. 

Mr. Haskell. —The question we have got to consider is not fine labora¬ 
tory tests running to three places of decimals, but from the practical 
point of view. What the w'eaver is concerned with is that he gets his silk 
at the minimum cost. The experience in the Bombay Presidenfcy has been 
that there is pracioally no difference-^e have already submitted in our 
written reply and supported it in our oral evidence—ini the degumming loses 
between the imported and the Indian silk. 

President. —Mr. Haskell, this man has a silk mill in Bombay and 
is very well placed. I will supply you his name and you might make 
enquiries if you wish. 9 annas makes a tremendous difference. 

Mr. Haskell. —It does. The handloom weaver or the merchant who 
buys the silk is bound to buy the silk which would suit him best in price. 

President. —The weavers themselves told us as far as de^mming is 
concerned that there is greater loss in the ease of Indian silk. Thera 
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is unanimous opinion of the market with regard to the defects of the 
Indian silk about winding quality and degumming. 

Mr. Haskell. —About Re, I or Rs. 1-2 is the price difference. 

President. —The price being the same, these two defects are found 
in Indian silk. They have been corroborated by many persons. 

Mr. I)e. —Our experience is that we get 26 per cent. loss. The loss 
in the case of Indian silk is more. 

President. —One of the prominent importers confirmed it yesterday. 

Mr. Wazir. —Bengal silk mills were getting silk from us, but prices 
didn’t suit them and so they gave it np. 

Mr. Haskell.' —If you take a rupee difference in price—let us take 
for argument’s sake that there is 10 per cent, difference in the boil off— 
the Japanese silk is cheaper on the price basis and that is another reason 
for that silk being preferred. 

President. —You have not understood my point. Suppose you get 
adequate protection. Adequate protection means that the imported price 
is equal to the fair selling price. That means in the market the weaver 
purchases Indian silk at the same price as Japanese silk. Having estab¬ 
lished that fact if I find that Indian silk is costlier to me as a result 
of degumming then the weaver will on the same price prefer Japanese 
silk. That is the whole point, and that is why I wish to know the exact 
position. 

Mr. Ghosh. —We have found in the case of charka silk if it is reeled 
in a better manner with proper croisure, the loss due to degumming is 
certainly less. A good deal depends upon reeling. 

President. —It may be due to the carelessness of the reeler. 

Mr. Ghosh. —To the process of reeling. 

President. —As regards dumping in addition to an elaborate note given 
by you, we have also received a memorandum from the Bengal Government. 

Mr. Ghosh.^Xn a minute I shall give you the reference j;o the Journal 
from which I got that information. 

President. —It is said that the bonded silk was purchased at 1,250 yen. 
Distress, I think, came in 1929. 

Mr. Achayya .—Distress came in 1929-30. 

Mr. Ghosh. —On page 48 of the American Silk and Rayon Journal, 
Juno, 1933. I see it was mentioned the price fixed for April should be 
1,250 yen per bale and the sale was at 455 yen. 

President. —This was the cost price? 

Mr. Ghosh. —Purchase price. 

President. —^Who purchased it. 

Mr. Ghosh .'—Government. 

President. —Government purchased it at 1,250 and sold it at 455 yen. 

Mr, Ghosh. —^Yes. 

President. —To whom was it sold? 

Mr. Ghosh. —To a private merchant. 

Mr. Govinda Ttan .—Apart from the published figures in the Rayon 
Journal, we have got our own agents to give us information which is more 
reliable. 

President. —^The next point is about the future trend of prices. In 
the memorandum you had given me. I find that declared values do not 
give a correct idea, because all the qualities of silks M^e been grouped 
together. I have been able to work the declared values for China and 
Japan separately and for different kinds of silk. I have compiled figures 
for the last three years for Japan. 
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Waste products including dupion. 


Rs. per lb. 

1935- 36 .* • 2 

1936- 37 .... ..... 2-3 

1937- 33 ......... 2-6 

Hand-reeled. 

1936-36 . .2-7 

1936- 37 ......... Noimporte. 

1937- 38 ..... ..... 4-1 

Other sorts including filatures. 

1935- 36 .. 2'6 

1936- 37 .. . . . 3-5 

1937- 38 «... ...... 4-2 

And for China. 


Waste products. 


1935- 36 ......... 2-6 

1936- 37 .... 4 ... 4 2-4 

1937- 38 ....... . . 2’2 

Hand-reeled, 

1935- 36 2-7 

1936- 37 2'7 

1937- 38 . . ...... 4 3-0 

Other sorts (including Canton and Shanghai filature silk). 

1935- 36 .. 4 31 

1936- 37 . 

1937- 38 3-5 


Mr. Bamacherulra Bao .—More than Japan. 

President .—Less than Japan. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao.—In tha previous two years it was more. 

President. _The price in September 1936 was Rs. 3-12 to Rs. 3-14 per lb. 

Mr. Bamewhendra Bao .—Wo have given you that information in onr 
memorandum. 

President. _I find that as far as filature silk is concerned, tbo competi¬ 

tion is with Japanese filature silk. 

Mr. Wazir .—And Chinese filature silk. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao .—For information regarding declared values w@ 
have to depend upon annual trade returns. 

President .—You have taken it from the Sea-borne trade returns. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao .-—In proposing what we consider to be a measure 
of protection, we have taken the invoice value. 

Pre.nde-nt .—I want to know whether Canton filature .silk Competes with 
1st class charkha silk Or not. What is your opinion, Mr. Green P 

Mr. Green .—I think that it compete with first class charkha silk. 

President .—I think that the Japanese filature silk competes with the 
Indian filature silk. I will tell you why. The Indian prices which I 
have seen are about a rupee higher than those of Cantoii filature silk. 
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Though at present the Canton filature silk is Rs, 4-8 per lb. which is a 
low price owing to special circumatances, it will be about Rs. 6 if you take 
the average of the last two years, whoroas the Jopanese filature silk sella 
about a rupee higher. Therefore the first class charkha silk would bo 
comparable with Canton filature silk and Japanese filature silk would 
compare with tho Indian filature silk. 

Mr. Oreen, —Yes. 

President. —And the hand-reeled and Dupion would compare with the 
2nd and 3rd qualities. 

Mr. Itamachendra Bao. —That is what we have said, subject to this 
qualification that the Japanese filature silk is coming iii more now. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —The importe of Chinese filature silk havo 
recently increased. 

President. —But the competition which the Board has to iconsidor is that 
from Japan. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —It is very difficult to say because during the 
last 4 or 5 months there havo been largo imports from Cliina. 

Mr. Bo'Uijhfon. —During the last few months Japan has hardly come 
in whereas diinesc imports have increased. The presumption is that the 
Chinese are selling off at specially low prices. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao.—Or tho Japanese might have appropriated 
Chinese production as war spoil. 

Mr. Boughton. —They would not like to spoil their own market. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —^They want money for their war. 

Mr. Ankle.saria. —We enquired of tho Customs Collector about the 
Japanese sending their silk as Chinese silk. 

Mr. Green. —They might ship it from Shanghai. 

Mr. Achayya .—India is not an important market for Japan and so 
they might ship from Shanghai. 

Mr. Boughton. —The samples of silk which wo saw in Bombay came 
from China. In any case the main supply has been from Canton which 
has not been in Japanese hands except during the last two or three weeks. 

Mr. Ghosh. —That is correct. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —I am only making a guess. 

President. —That is a probability. 

Mr. Achayyar —At the same time there wms the fear that Canton would 
be bombed and so it might be that they wanted to get rid of the stock. 

Mr. Boughton. —Probably that is the reason. 

Mr. Govinda Ban. —Tho other day I was discussing with the Assistant 
Manager of a big Japanese firm this point and I told him “ Only 61,000 
lbs. of Japanese silk has come now, whereas last year 420,000 lbs. came 
in ". In the usual why he simply smiled. When I put it to him “ you 
perhaps send a lot of raw silk from Shanghai ”, his reply was “ May be ”. 

President. —That was the statement made by the Vice-Consul for China 
in Bombay when we examined him. lie also said that goods might havo 
been smuggled from Japan and shipped from China. 

Mr. Govinda Ban. —In spite of the fact that only fil.OOO Ihs. has come 
in during the last few months, Japanese silk is available in large quantities 
in the market. 

President.~-lt might have been in stock. 

Mr. Govinda Bao. —It is not stock. 

President. —How can it have come? 

Mr. Achayya :—^It must have come through Shanghai. 

Mfr. Boughton. —Wliy should Japan want to send its silk through 
China and get smaller prices? 

voi.. II 
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Mr. A chayija .—Jujiunese prices are very high. In the merkot the silk 
ib sold a.9 Japanose silk and not as. Ohiiiese ullk. 

1‘resident ,— Is this done in order to avoid the duty! 

Mr. ■ Achiryijn. ,—Ye.s. For all practical purposes, the exporting cotintry 
is China and in the niurket the silk is sold os Japanese silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—Can you distinguish Jaxjaijese filature silk from Chinoso 
filature silkP ' . 

Mr. Achuyya.^lt is not always possible. 

Mr. Aiiklemria. —Mr. Haskell, can you? 

Mr. Ilaskd}.—It is very dilficult. 

I’rarideiit asked the CoUcctor of Customs whether this was a fact 
hccauso it was ))ointcd out to us by the Vice Orusul for China and 
Mr, Chandavarkar said that it could not be •correct. 

Mr. AnkUsnria .— He said something about packing being different. 

Ah’, .ichayya.' —There are filatures in China which are produ<ing silk 
of the same quality as that of. the Japanese filature, 

Presidewf.—Take both Yellow Kashmir and Yellow Japanese. VVTll you 
not 1)0 able to distinguish? 

Mr. Wazir .— It is very difficult to distinguish. 

Mr. Bamachundra Bao .—Mysore silk can easily bo distinguished. 

Presidenf.—Kashmir silk has got more-lustre. 

Mr. Wnzir .— A man who is dealing wdth both classes of goods can. 

I’Tesidrni. —Ho you mean that an importor can? 

Mr. IVuzir.r — Yes, if he is handling both Kashmir and Japanese silk. 

President .— Then the appraiser onghl to bo able to toll us. 

Mr. Aelkiyya. —It Tnay !«■ poas.iWe for hini to distiiigijish hetweon 
Kashmir and Japanese silk but net between Chine.se and Japaiiiwo silk, 
because the Cftiinese fdatures also produce silk of the same standard a.s the 
Japanese, 

Mr. Anklesana. —Is there any dilferenco in packing? 

Mr. Jclioi/i/a.—They will pack it in Shanghai with the Chinese material. 

Mr. (tovinda Itao. —Are we not gating J.apanese materials from the 
United States of America packed in U. S. A. raateriala. 

President. —As regards the future trend of prices: you have given 
ns prices of the last five years hut iSlU-S-l prices were rather abnomiai prieos, 
«nd then again 1937 prices were very high. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao .— Yes, th'at is the boom of 1937, 

President. —From September 1936 to February 1938 P 

Mr. Ohosh. —Yes. 

President. ^1ha,t is the period when prices were high, 

Mr. Bamnehendra Bno .— That has been admitted in our memorandum. 

'fV^d«n*.r-Aa regards marketing, I suppose that is a matter for 
provincial Governments. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao.—We agree that marketing organisation should 
be a State activity. 

President.' —The Directors of Industries here recognise the importance 
of it and will take up this question with their respective Hovernmeuts. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao .— Yea. 

President .—Mr. Haskell, are the Government of Bombay doing some¬ 
thing as regards marketing? 

Mr. IIaskell.~-We are doing it through the Indfistrial Ae^iation. 

President .—Do yon purchase manufacturod artsclea? 

Mr. Haskell.—Yee, they are sold to wholesale dealers. 
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Prcaident you purotutse it outright from the weaversf 

'Mr. UiukelL^yes. 

President.~rAn<] pay them their wagee? 

Mr. ltaskdl.-r~yea. 

Mr. Achayya .—There are marketing ofRcors under the Government of 
India. 

Mr. Wreen.—Thcy are rather market investigators. 

f’re.nrfent,—.\I,ndor the Imperial Conneil of Agrieultnrol lloaoarehP 

Mr, (ireen.' —'I’he Government of Iiuiin havea given a grant for the 
Harrying out of nnirketing surveys in tl»o provincen. 

Pre.fdiertt.^rAfi.ei' tlie provincial autonomy, this charge ought to be 
digitiinately borne by the jirovineial Government. 

Mr. Ihimafthendra Rao. —We. recr^mso that it should bo a State activity, 
but the question as to wliore the money is to come from is one which should 
be decided by the local Governments. 

Prisident.—With regard to Cnstoms classification, you recommend that 
the tariff -vatueii .should t«> abolished, 

Mr. lidintickendrn Itao. —Yes. 

Preniilent.-^'As u matter of fact you will be surprised to know that 
tlie tai'itf values ha.s helt>ed the industry. 

Mr. Ilamachendva Ran,--We must find out how the tariff vnlue is 
fixed. 

Prexident.~-Tho tariff value for Japanese silk is Rs, 4-12 and.the duty 
tomes to (Is. 21. The price in 193B wore such that if the duty wo» 
calculahnl on the invoice value, it would not have amounted to Rs. 2-1. 

Mr. llntrghfnn.-^Sbmebimea it works in one way and sometimes In 
another way. 

Mr, Rtnrluchendni Ban. —Yes, When we.sny tariff value, we that goods 
tliiit sboutd have been osm^ased at a higher tariff value are got into the 
co\intry aa-sessed. at a lower rate. 

Pi rsulent.—You wwut the duty to be calculated on invoice value. 

Mr. Bamarhendrn, Rao.^Ym. 

Mr. Achayyu. —Won’t they manipulate the inyoice value? 

Prr.Hdrnt. —The system in India is that wherever there is a wholesale 
mai’kot value, the duty should be assessed on the wholesale market value 
and not on invoice value, 

Mr, Boitghton. —I'he duty is assessed on the invoice value only at placeo 
where there is not a sufficiently large market to ascertain the wholesale 
price. 

President.~~X have been informed that market price is always slightly 
higher than the invoice value. , 

Mr. Baniachmdra Jiao.—The measure of protection will depend upon 
the working of tho two figures, 

JlJr That is a matter on which the Board has still to make 

up its mind- Wc are yet in the stage of taking evidence. 

President. —With rcgiird to the working of the Imperial Sericultural 
Committee, 1 take it that .you have taken into considoratipii the note 
whi(h w'as’ submitted to the Board by Mr. Mitter and the suggestions 
you have mode are .somewhat on the lines of that note You want Rs. 3 
iakhs instead of one lakh for research. 

Mr. Bamarhendra Jiao.—Yes. 

President .—And tho activities of the Committee should not be confined 
only to the distribution of disease free seeds and researches into .diseasee. 

Afr. fircen.—-1 considuM' the scope of the grant should bo .enlarged and 
extended lo permit of grants being given for research. 

51 A 
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rrcsideni. —What about the appointment of a seiiciiHural export? 

Mr. Bamachendra liao. —We thought that it was a matter of detail. 

President. —I would like to know the details of the Rs. 3 lakhs required. 

Mr. Green. —Wo will settle the details Bs, 3 lakhs should be made 
availoble for the grant. 

Mr. Rouijhton.- —Rs. 3 lakhs plus cost o| any staff required? 

President. —What do you think should be the salary of the export? 

Mr. Itiimachendra Mao. —I do not see any need for an expert at all. 
)You might leave it to the Committee. 

President. —What is your suggestion, Mr. Green? 

Mr. Green. —1 am inclined to agree with Mr, Ramachandra Rao that 
as conditions vary so greatly in different sericultural areas it might be 
better to aijpoint experts to carry on ad hoc investigations from time to 
time. 

President. —Shall wo say Rs. 20,000 a year for an expert? 

Mr. Mitter. —I would suggest tluat provision be iq^do for R,s. .50,000 
but how and in what manner the amount should be 8i)ent is to be loft 
to the Sericultural Cbmmittee. 

Mr. Itamachendra Mao —Wo don’t want that any part of the Rs. 3 
lakhs should bo 8£)ent on experts and staff. 

Mr. Piilai.' —At present the Government of India sets apart Rs. l,00,f)U0; 
that should be increased to Rs. 3,00,000. 

President. —What about the staff? 

Mr. Piilai.—That would be outside this Rs, 3,00,000. 

Mr. Moughton. —I imagine what would happen when the Committee 
would meet is that there would be some particular problem which would 
require investigation; that would have to Iki undertaken by the various 
provinces or St.ates who maintain the provincial thing. Particular objects 
of that kind they would entrust to a provincial man and provide a grant 
towards the cost. They certainly would not want to keep a wholotimo 
export. 

Mr. Mamachendra Mao. —That is not the idea at all. 

President. —With regard to the handloom weaving industry you want 

separate grant? 

Mr. Mamachendra Mao. —Out of this three lakhs of rupees. What we 
propose is that the silk handloom weaving industry is equally ■ important 
and deserves special attention and out of this grant of Rs. 3 lakhs a 
reasonable proportion should be set apart to improvements being made 
in that direction. 

Mr. Green. —I suggest that the benefit of the protection afforded to the 
silk industry should accrue to all sections of the industry and that the silk 
weaving industry constituting as it does a part of the silk industry some 
of the benefits of protection should be assured to it in one form or other, 

Mr. Hashell. —Tho consideration should bo that the money should be 
utilised for the marketing of Indian silk. 

President. —Personally I think the grant should be given on similar 
lines as in the case of the cotton weavers. 

Mr. Haskell. —With the proviso that the money should be utilised for 
tho sale of Indian silk. 

Mr. lioutjltcr ..—Tt is conceivable that the Government of India will 
recognise some responsibility for research but I am very doubtful if they; 
will agree to spending money on marketing, 

Mr. Mamachendra Mao. —They arc doing it in the case of cotton and 
wool. 
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Prmident. —Yon Imvo not informed us what ilic provincial Govornments 
and States are prepared to spend for this industry. 

Mr, Mifter. —We have submitted on behalf of Bengal what wo are 
spending and what we propose to spend. 

Mr. Itanj^rhendra Man. —T think the My'sore Government have addressed .a 
letter to the Board in which they say that as regards the assistance to be 
given to the spriniltural indu.stry by thi.s Government, they have all along 
been assisting it technkmlly and financially at a considrable cost to tbem.selves 
and it is their accepted policy to do so iii case the industry is proteeted 
in an iidcqnate measure and for an adequate period. We also add that 
it would bo of considerable help if recommondation is made to tlio Govern¬ 
ment of India to set apart a part of the money out of the levy of duties 
for the benefit of the whole of India. In tlie case of Mysore I might 
also add that whereas in the Department of Agriculture we are spending 
Rs. 6,20,000, wo are spending Rs. 2,30,000 on the Soricultural Department 
a year, 

Mr, Houghton. —Is that gross or net? 

Mr. Manuwhendra Mao. —Net sum. 

Mr. Itnughton. —You collect Rs. 30,000 by the sale of layings. You 
supply at conce.ssion rate? 

Mr. Mamarhendra Mao. —This is gross. Even if you take net it will 
be Rs. 2 lakhs, 

Mr. Ankle.sarid. —You telk of a reasonable amount of money from the 
customs duties being set apart by the Government of India. What would 
■you call a reasonable amount? 

Mr. Mamarhendra Mao. —At least Rs, 3 lakhs. 

Mr. Boughton. —You do not want the money to be rai.scd in the form 
of a cess as in the case of lac? 

Mr. Ghonh, —In the case of lac the W'bole of it fe e.\ported on which the 
cess is leviable. 

Mr. Ma.mai'he.ndra Mao. —In the case of coffee tiiero is a cess, but bow 
is it to be levied in the case of sericulture? 

Mr. Achagga. —Any cess will raise the price of silk which we do not . 
wapt. 

Mr. Mamarhendra Mao. —As far as possible all this burden should bo 
shifted on to the competing countries. 

Premleni. —I am not satisfied with the statements made about the 
assistance which the industry would receive from the various provincial 
Governments and States. You are asking us to sot aside Rs. 3 lakhs a 
year for sericultural work. If I take the production as 1.5 Ikhs of lbs, 
in India this will work out to about 34 annas per pound of silk. 

Mr, Eamachandra Mao. —Yes. 

President. —I think a similar amount should he .set a.side by ,, the pro¬ 
vincial Governments and Indian States with regard to their ijroduction 
of silk for the handloom weaving industry. 

Air. Pillai .—That 15 lakhs do not include eii and tasar. 

President .—At present how much are you spending? 

Mr. Mamarhendra Mao. —We are spending Us. 2 lakhs. 

Ml . Pillai. — Wo are spending about Rs. 5<),00!). 

Air. Arhagya. —Wo are spending Rs. 32,0()0. 

Mr. Mehta .—Wc i-pont Rs. 26,■181 in 1937-38 from Provincial Revenues 
and the production of mulherry silk is only estimated at J0,{K)(J lbs. I 
think it will he much more. 

President .—What is your estimate of mulberry silk? 

Mr, Alehtu. —cannot estimate. 
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How inu(;)i are you siionding in tiu; P^tuJaH? 

lini fUihiidur. —Ks. 25,t)(K); it ivill furthor fco u}). 

Mr, jf’iHjii..—Ours is ubwit' Its. 38,00<t «xclu8iv<} of tho sub^^cntion. That 
mol odes niainteonnce of the Silk Tnstituto at Bhngalptir; that is about 
Its. IBjOfW net rust. 

t’tenide.nt. —Tt will be Rs. 32.0<X). 

Mr. iheim. — ^Tho fij^ure of Hh. Iffi.tlOO in- oiir oaso dotts not molmle any 
proportiimato expendituio ineurrerl on t)io nmintenunoo of the Government 
Textile Institute, and loiHosents only the amount expended on sf-rieiilturo 
out of provincial funds. 

Mr. Hitter. In our case it is Rs. 1,54,000; th.ot is going to increase. 

Mr, Ghu.'ih .—Our receipts now amount to about Rs, 4,(XK) to 6,0(X1, so 


you can lake it at Ha, 1,50,000. 

Its. 

I'Tesnlent .—Madras ..32,(XX) 

Bihar ..T2,(XX1 

Mysore. 2,00,000 

Assam 26,481 

Punjab , , . , ... 25,(XX) 

Bengal. 1,50,000 

What about Kaehmir, Mr. Waair? 


Mr. Wrtsfii'.—In the case of Kashmir, the Government is financing the 
whole indu-stry. The amount provided lost .veivr woa R«. T2,76 ,(Xj 6 for 
.lammu and Kashmir. Apart from this 1 wi.sh to make specific mention 
of the provision made for the extra filaGire in .lammu and the ronewjil 
of an old filature in Kashmir. For Jaminn they are providing Rs. •55,(XX1 
in tlie current year’s budget and for Kashmir they haveyprovidod Us. 42,(X)0 
for the renewal of the fifature. Besides, they lire proifiding Rs. V2,0{X) for 
the establishment of now nurseries in .fammu, and Rs. 7,IXX) e,\tr.a for 
estthnding seed production works in Kashmir. 

PrMident. — Ts it not a fact that all this osijeTiditure goes towards the 
production of cDcoaus and silk? 

Mr. Watir. — I said at the beginning that the Whole industry is finanoeU 
by the BtatU. Our industi-y is different from others. 

President. —My point is, is there any amount whk li the Goyernment 
is spending which is not debited to the coet of productioni of mulberry, 
cocoons or silkP 

Mr. Kamachendta Bao .— It is worked as a commercial concern. 

President. —Knabmir is, on a different footing from the rest of IndiaP 

Mr. Wazir .— Yes. 

Mr. Green. —It is not at all quite clear whether the figures which have 
been put before you by the different Provinces and States are gross or 
net. the figure I gave you is gross and we have some receipt. 

Mr. liamaehertdra Bao.—Rs. 2 lakhs is net. 

Mr. 6hosh.-~&a. 1,50,000 is net. 

Mr. Piltai .—No receipts. 

Rat Bahadur.—Us. 20,000 would be net. 

Mr. Green. —Rs. 30,000 would he a correct figure both from the 
Provincial exchequer and the Government of India subvention. It is not 
possible to allocate the receipts. The expenditure last year would !» 
about Rs. 37,000 and receipts about Rs. 6,000 or Rs. 7,(KX). The not 
would be Rs. 30,000. 

Jtai Bahathtr .—The oxpemlituro incurred by the Irrigation Dopaitinent 
in planting mulberry trees Will be met from their budget and I have 
nothing to do with it. I do not know what they arc going to do. 
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Mr Mliter.^-They are really speaking speruliug more, ■ 

Mr. Uwigiiton. —Do they plant nJttlberry ticos on the canal banksK 

President. —I think yon have said something about mulberry plantation 
tree and bush. 

Mr. Bamne.he.ndta Bao. —On the 1st page of the meraoranduin. 

president, —You say it is recognised everywhere that the system should 
be of disease-free layings. Dengal is the only exception yn this respect. 

Mr, Ohosh. —We nre trying to work it up. 

President. —What is the system in Bihar? 

Mr. JPiBai.—We have no mulberry. 

Mr. Anklesa/i'ia, —Do you get over silk warm diseass in Bihar. 

Mr. Pillni. —Wo do. 

President,-~-la that the unanimous view that bush mulberry is necessary 
to a certain extent as food for multivoltiho worms. 

Mr. Bamnchmdra Biio.' —Yes. 

Mr, Wmir. —I have bought some biyoltine seeds from Mysore and we 
reared them on loaves from trees. We got vemy small cocoons and on 
rwling in the filature wo found that the rendita was 12 (dry weight) and 
iki (green weight). 

Mr. llitmaehendva Ttao. —Mr. Achayya tells me that he fed those worms 
on hush mulheiTy loaves and he gets much bigger size. 

Mr. AnMe.mria .—By going in for tree you lose. 

Mr. llnmaehendro lino. —Yes in the earlier stages. 

Mr, Mehta. —It all depends upon local conditions. 

(Afternoon.) 

President. have been going through the Memorandum and T find 
that almost all the points have been covered except two. One is with 
regard to the Imperial Preference at present enjoyed by the Indian silk 
in the Empire market and the other is the position of the handloom 
weirver. I think wo have received a note' from the Director of Industries, 
Bengal but we didn’t receive any infoi-mation from Mr, Naik or Mr. fiilva 
on the subject of the cost of twisted silk. If you seo page 94 of the 
Report we had given certain figures with regard to twisting, winding and 
boiling off. Mi;, Haakell, you will be interested in these items. Are all 
these charges at present same or has there been any alteration P Mr. 
Ramlal, hB,ve you got a copy of the Report? 

Eai Bahadur.~-Yes. 

Mr. Bamoehendra Boo.—Wo have given you the inforniation in our 
answers to the general questionnaire, 

Mr. JZrtjfccll.—Boiling off charges and twisting and winding charges 
form 6 per cept. of the total cost. 

President.—Ra. 1-6 to Rs. 1-8 over the cost of material. 

Mr. Haskell, — Yes. 

Prssidctit.—That would bo apprexiTOutely correct, Mr. Achayya? 

Mr. Achayya.—Yea, it is approximately correct. , 

President.—Whni is the price of twisted silk at present? Have you 
any idea P 

Mr. Achayya.—Ua. 7 to R.s. 7-2 per pound. 

President. —It is about a rupee more than the price of raw silk. 

Mr. Govinda Itao. —-Yes. 

President. —And the difference is about Rs. 1-8. 

Mr. Govinda Bao, —Yes. 
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Prevident. —^With regard to the preference which is now being cnjoyeil 
by tiie Indian silk in the United Kingdom market. 1 don't think anj- 
body has coneentratod on this point except Mysore. 

Mt. RamachendrOi Rao. —We have got some information. 

Mr. Wa^ir. —We are enjoying the benefit of that Imperial Preference 
60 far as silk waste is concerned. Our exports to Kuglaiid are subject to a 
lower rate of duty.^ 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Do you export anything to England? 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes we do. 

President. —The duties are levied according to whether the silk is 
discharged and undischarged. 

Mr. Wazir. —They make that distinction. 

President. —What does that mean? 

Mr. Wazir. —Ours is undisohargod, 

Mr. Rainuchendra Rao. —Not boiled off. Degummed is discharged and 
Htidegummed is undischarged. 

President. —The proferonoe is about ith of a penny. 

Mr. Wazir. —I can give you the exact rates of duty which are levied 
■on imports from British Empire and those coming from other quarters 
and the preference we get. 

President. —You don’t think that this preference is sufficient to stimulate 
the export of raw silk. 

Mr. IPasiT.—Wo have made attempts to send raw silk, but it doesn’t 

pay us. 

President. —Can you tell me by how' much is the preference? 

Mr. Wazir. —i can give you an idea of the prices ruling in the British 
market. For instance for triple extra 13/15 the rate at present is some¬ 
thing in the neighbourhood of 8«. 3(f, 

President. —Wliat was the price which you wanted for the Kashmir 
silk? 

Mr Wazir It does not compare favourably with the price that wc can 

get for the best quality in India and that is why wo are not exporting 

to Europe. _ -'.c 

President. —It would bo about Us. 5-4, 

Mr. Wazir. —Yes for the best quality of silk Rs, 5-8 to Its. 5-10, 

Mr. Anklesaria.our silk in quality is equal to the Japanese silk 
imported into England. 

Mr Wazir.—I am prepared to subscribe to the view that our silk is 

almost as good as that imported into British Indio, but so far as superior 

qualities of Japanese silk exported to European countries are concerned. 
I cannot subscribe to that view. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—You cannot claim preference and send in inferior 
articles. If you send in inferior articles, you cannot claim preference. 

Mr. Wazir. —I think there are preferential rates irrespective of the 
quality of goods. 

President. —With regard to the point about freight I have been able 
ito get some information. I was told that the ocean freight is Rs. 16-8 
for a bale of 133 lbs. That works out to 2 annas a pound. 

Mr. Ohosh. —The information about ocean freight is not in respect of 
raw silk. It is mentioned as piecegoods and similar stuff. 

President.' —This relates to raw silk, 

Mr. Ghosh. —If piecegoods come at that rate, raw silk will tonic in at 
that rate. 

Mr. Rovghton. —It is rather mi^ading. 
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Mr. MHte.T. —Don’t you think that 2 annas is rather on the high side? 

1 doubt very much whether 2 annas is the correct figni'O. 

Pre.tuUnt ,—This is supplied to me by an importer. 

Mr. Achayya _I have given you figures taken from invoices in our 

answers. 

Mr. Muter .— If the rate is 2 annas per lb. they must be getting some 
rebate, because the rate of 2 annas is too high. 

Mr. Achayya .—On a consignment valued at 23402'04 Yen the freight 
and insurance charges are 921‘5y cents and landing charges R,s. 6,653-14. 
That is roughly al)out 16 per cent. 

Mr. Green. —That is not an unusual proportion on the value of consign¬ 
ments for ocean freight and insurance. 

Mr. Anklesaria .—What would be the freight alone P 

President. —If you look at page 59, freight is given separately. That 
was for Chinese silk. 

Mr, Achayya. —The information given on page 61 is for a consignment 
from Kobe. 

Mr. Anklesaria.' —How much does that come to per lb.? 

Mr. Achayya .—.For 30 halos it is S^l yen 69 cents. 

Mr. Maskelljr —It is Rs. 2-6-6 at 12^ annas per yen. 

Presiden,t.‘~Thnt is about 3 annas. 

Mr. Achayya.—P. O. B. price is 23,402 Yen. 

Freight and insurance.921-59 

Landing charges . 6,663-14 

President. —1 think that the freight cH 2 annas is quite correct. With 
regard to the handloom weavers I would like to know what efforts are 
being made to better their lot. 

llai Bahadur. —We are spending about Rs. li lakhs. We have got 12 
looms. We are trying to give them technical education. 

President. —The position is that most of the handloom weavers have 
now become wage earners. 

Kai Bahadur. —There are weaver merchants, who are working on their 
own. 

President. _The weavers thmnselves have told us that two things are 

lacking in India, viz., that there is difference in finish between the Indian 
cloth and foreign cloth and that there are no good designers to give them 
first cla.s8 designs. 

Bai Bahadur.—Bo far as silk is concerned we are not doing very nnich. 
As regards wool and cotton, we are doing all we can to impart technical 
education. We are spending quite a lot of money. We are also giving 
loans to people. 

Mr. Mehta. —We have a very important centre called Sualkachi, 14 
miles from Gauhati. We have been helping the weavers there with 
technical advice. They have a lot of designs. They are doing nothing 
but silk weaving. Government have started a new class called silk w'eaving 
class and some Sualkachi weavers are taken over there and given better 
training with regard to technique and designs. 

President. —They say' that the designs are not modern and not suflS- 
ciently attractive. 

Mr. Mekfa.—They only cater to the taste of particular pcovde. The 
fabrics which they make are easily sold. They are liked by people in 
Bengal and Assam who arc their customers so that the question of modern 
designs does not come in. 

President. —What about Madras? Are you not devoting some attention 
to handloom weavers? 
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Ml'. /hiff'n.—Tn Madras tiioi-ir altention has been deyoted frt (he ((dton 
handlonm weaver than te the silk handkmpi weaver. No effective stepa 
have .vid been tnkeni to improve tins loL trf the sdk »ea\'er, AVe provide 
iirstvuetieii i|i silk bandbawn Aveovinf; at the Government Textile Institute 
and to some: extent have intiaidHoed new patterns and that sort of thing. 
Of ('ourse, it iM>b aiuount to vcrj' much. We biivo not been able 

to provide iipuls foi’ oi'ganisiiig eo-opurative siM'ieties for the sale of pro¬ 
ducts turned out bj' handlooin.s. This is a voiy important question which 
uugiit to be taken up witbont further delay. We are doing a good job 
for the cotton hondloonr weavers, As I say for silk linudlooni weavers we 
arc not doing mm-h. 

President :.-—You intend doing something. 

Mr. (iTee.H. —I hope that we will bo able to got a little money from the 
Oovcriiinent of India to make ft start'. Tn Madras ntoney is extremely 
ficance. 

President .-~1 think that the Congress Government are keen on advancing 
the interests of weavers. 

Mr. Orr.en, —As a broad genoral-isation the statement is no doubt cwrect. 
But without inone,y i.t is not possible t<i <lo anything. 

Mr. Ittmiihton. —Madras is tl.!P riebeot province in India. 

Mr. Oree.n. —From what standpoint? 

Mr. Itouohton. —From the point of view of ability to balance its budget 
win'll other provinces are luiabk* to do so. 

M'r. irrntn. —'I'hat may have been so in the past hut it looks ns if wo 
are going to have a deficit budget this year and ne.Kt unless wc can exploit 
new .sources' of revenue. 

PrusidiMt. —What is the position in Bengal? 

Mr. Afiftcr..-The position in Bengal i.s similar to that obtaining in 
Madras. Wt' have not so far been able to provide any large .sums of 
money to lietber the lot of tbo silk handloom weavers. In this year's 
budget we have been able to provide some money and by tbo end of 
January or Fobmnr.y the Technical .Institute will have boon completel.V 
cqiiifipcfl. In the note which has been .submitted to you recently we have 
stated clearly what we arc doing to do in the matter, 

f’mid^af.—What about the Five-year plan P There are some officers 
whom you propose to appoint. Are their salaries included P 

Mr. Mitter .—Yes; The scheme refers to exjiorinjente on looms and 
appliances, fabrics, training of students al^ W’eavers, and development of 
tilk weaving. 

Mr. J'illai. —Last .year we practically igriorod the sericnltural induBtT.v. 
.Since the Congress Government carao into power, they have been f.ftking 
great intefost. They have recently sanctioned • a sum of Its, 1.5,(X)0 ^ir a 
pilk twisting plant and an order has lieen placerl for that. With tbo 
help of about Rs. 60,000 recurring grant, we propose forming a marketing 
organisation for silk goods on the analogy of the cotton marketing organi¬ 
sation, the idea being. that we w-ill supply the raw materials to weavers 
and take back the finished goods from them. Government will market 
the finished goods. We are doing that so far a.s cotton is concerned and 
Government have promised to give n.s more money to help all handloom 
weavers. 

Presidfnt.- —Mr, HaHkell, what a,bout Bombay? 

Mr. HosAeW.—So far as the Department of Industries, Bombav, is 
concerned, we have a Textile Designer and he is improving the st.yle of 
fabrics to suit modern conditions hut .you will agree with m<! the progress 
in this respect has to.be necessarily slow because the local people do not 
like to change their old styles of clothing. Regarding the question of 
finish, the finishing of silk cloths would be all right provided they do not 
use any gold thread, imitation or real. It ia not possible to calender 
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tie silk on nwctiinery kecauiiG tim rtmi op imitation gold is spoilt in tlio 
proem. The diflioulty would always, .remaja. ao long as tHe fabricis omitain 
gold Mkread’. 

pTH^ulmt .—Do you roi'er to the gold thread P 

Mt, Ha-akell. —Yes. Then there is another, difficulty. It we hare, a 
Bort of central finishing plant, the ftibrica. would, have to bear freight from 
the place of production to the finkhihg plant and hack again, the markets 
being local. This the consumer maj not ttgr<.!c to pay. The Depai'tinont 
is considering the ipteation of applying, new appliances and increasing 
the production per unit id lalour. 

President,' —Has th^ in any way het^ied the;, handlooin weaver to market 
his products ? 

JUr. Uitskell .—It does. The District Industrial Institutions which have 
been introdaced with the exception of one are paying their way and I 
expect in the course of the next few years, all will he able to meet their' 
expenditure. 

Mr. Ramackendra ffcio.—We aro helping both cotion and silk hantl- 
lismt weavers. We aro. supplying the raw material and taking buck the 
finished goods ami disposing of them. Wo have an expert diwigner and 
a weaving tnstitute. 

Mr. Wazir.—i. have nothing to .idd .to what Mr. fCotibhasknr said in ttie 
course of the oral evidence in Srinagar. 

Mr, Antlc-nu’in.- -Mr, Haraaehandra Ran, wilt you ple.n.se refer ti> page 
S of your memorandum? Vow have token tlio price of silk waste as 4 
annas per lb. for churkha and iO annas for filature. 

ilfr. Ramachendra linn. —Ves, 

Mr. /iTtklBsorifi,.—-Teil me; have yon received an offer lately from 
Mr. Silva or .some filatHre or some spun .silk factory at Re. 1 for siUtwastoP 

Mr. lintiMchendiru Ran. -No. 

Mr. Anklesuria. _Do you know that filature silk waste from ILashniir 

is sent to Switzerland at Rs. 13 ex-factor..sf 

Mr. Rotnoehelufrn. Ba'o. — What qviality is that? 

Mr. Wneir .—^The best filature silk wastet-ctiasam. 

Mr. Rnmaehendrn Boo.—What is the. average raie realised? 

President .—What is the porcontsig® of that. w.astap. 

Mr. Wazir.-~-l think we h»v« ah’cady given you tlmso: figures.. We have 
realised the following average prices is Kurope - — 

Rs. A. I'. 


19:»-;i4 

19 . 34 - 3.5 

19.3.5.-;J0 

193&-37 


0 12 2 
0 14 6 
0 15 4 
1 3 2 


This is the average price for chasani. The average price realised in 1936-37 
for both chasani aod guddar combined is 13 annas 8 pies. 

Prflsidenf,—The point I want *0 know is this: What proportion of the 
total waste would lie 8arnakh for which ydn sauced a price erf Rs. 1-3? 

Mr. Wn-zi?.—We have those figures,, 

Mr. Anklesnrin ,—fs the quantity produced of that kind of wairto very 
large? 

Mr. Wastr.'—Ves. 

Mr. Anklesorin—Did y'oxi get an offer from the Mysore Govorflment for 
your silk waste? 

Mr. Ranuichendra Ban. —^No. 

Mr, JKosir."An enquiry was made. 
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Mr. ftonirda Rno. —The Spun Silk Mills in Mysore must have corre- 
Bponded with the Kaslunir Government. 

Mr. (rhoih .—I also got an onquii-y whether waste was available in Bengal 
for spun silk. 

Mr. Attkletaria.- —Did you make any offer? 

Mr, (fhosh. —It was merely an enquiry. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —As regards the future trend of prices, you? wmforence 
are agreed that in future prices would be declining. 

Mr. liamachendrn, Jtao. —Yes, from our experience of all tbe.se years 
and due to unsettled conditions in the far east. 

Mr. Anklesaria.—l take it therefore that if prices continued to decline 
protection which would bo granted would continue to be ineffective. 

Mr. Itamaehendra Bao. —Why should it? If protection is to be at the 
existing rate, it wtjuld continue to be ineffective, 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Y^ou cannot say for how long it will continue to bo 
ineffective, 

Afr. Bamachendra Bao. —We cannot say, but the Government of India 
may at any time in tho course of 10 or 15 years, whatever thq period of 
protection may be, institute an enquiry and find out tho conditions. 

Mr. Anklesaria.- —As regards dumping, have you all agreed as to what 
you can call dumping? 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao, —When an article is sold in this country at less 
than the cost of production in the country of origin, it is called dumping. 

Air. Anklesaria. —Have all ybnr colleagues agreed to this definition'.? 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —1 should think so. 

Aft, Anklesaria.—-Do you agree that the pri(« of raw silik sbonkl ho 
regulated by tho price of cocootis as recommended in tho last Tariff Board 
report ? 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —Yes. 

Air, Anklesaria. —Does everyone agree? 

All. Bnmachendra Eao.—Yes. The pri<'o of raw silk should be guided 
by what should be the fair price for cocoons. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Why should you not itase it on mulberry cultivation. 

Mr. Bamachendra Boo,—Mulberry cultivation by itself is not an 
industry; it is only a part of the cocoon producing Industry. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You will admit that with tho small capital which the 
roarer invests on his manures the price of cocoons would mostly he guided 
in the hast i-esort by the standard of life which tho rearer has, 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —On manures? 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Apart from cash outgoings. 

Mr, Bamachendra Bao. —The rest should' bo considered as remuneration 
for his family labour. 

Air. Anklesaria. —And th.at W'ould depend on the .standard of life which 
the rearer lives, and this standard of life differs in different agricultural 
areas? 

Mr, Eomachendra Bao. —Yes, but at the same time therje is such a 
thing as the minimum standard of life, which has to bo established. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —What do you call mininnun standard of life with regard 
to sericnltural areas? 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —That is difficult to define. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have all of you gentlemen come to .qome concrete 
conclusion as regards the effef;t of your proposals on the hamlloom weaver? 

Mr. Bamachendra Boo.—We have. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —^>Vhat is that eonclusion? 
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Mr. Uamachendra Boo. —We are agreed that if protection is granted 
the price to the handloora weaver will be raised to a certain extent. That 
is wily we say pari passu with the levy of duties on raw silk; you should 
levy duties on imports of apparel also. 

Mr. Anklesaria, —You are agreed that the price of the raw product 
to the weaver should be increased P 

Mr. Uamachendra Ttao. —It involves a sacrifice. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —Can you evolve any scheme which would reduce the 
price of the raw product to the weaver? 

Mr, Bamachendra Bao, —We can improve the technique of the industry, 
We can improve his capacity and reduce his charges, we might introduce 
improvements and by thoee means bring down the cost of production of 
cloth apart from the cost ol the material that goes into the cloth. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Suppose you give some monetary incentive to the 
rearer and the reeler to enable him to improve their methods f Have you 
considered the possibility of such a scheme? 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao, —I don’t think bounties as such will be of 
help, 

Mr. Mehta. —With regard to bounties I do not know how bounties aro 
to be given over a vast area where tens of thousands of people aro doing 
sericulturo on a small scale. We cannot pick and choose as to whom we 
will give and what will be the amount of the bounty. If it is only ono 
nompany or a factory then) ono can think of the idea but in the case of 
the sei'icultural industiy it is impracticable in my humble otJinion. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —I take it, gentlemen, that no inference will be drawn 
from the questions put to you as regards the views of the Board. 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao ,—We quite realise that. 

Mr. Achayya. —I would like to point out that if the price of silk goes 
up the price of handloom products will go up and if the sei'icultural 
industry is wiped out the weaver will have to pay even twice the amount 
for his raw silk. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —There is no question of the sericultural industry being 
wiped out. 

Mr, .ichayya. —If inadeipiate protection is granted it is not going to 
live long. 

Mr. .inklesaria. —I don’t say that the Board has decided that protection 
should not bo given, I wanted to know whether it should be granted 
in the form of pecuniary assistance or in the form of tariffs. 

Bai Bahadur.~In the Punjab wo have a system by which we give a 
certain amount of reward to people who give good quality of cocoons, 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you put that experience at the disposal of your 
colleagues here P 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —It becomes a question of bonus, it is not a 
question of bounty. 

Mr. Anklesaria. —Have you considered the possibility of exporting your 
cocoons whore the production of silk does not pay? I can understand 
that Mysore cannot export cocoons because it has got its filature and so 
is Kashmir, There is greater demand for cocoons in Kashmir and Mysore 
than the supjdy. But take for instance Bengal, 

Mr. Bamachendra Bao. —Bengal can also have filatures. 

Mr. Mitter, —As soon as adequate protection is forthcoming we shall 
he losing no time in establishing filatures. 

Mr, Anklesaria. —My question was, have you considered the possibility 
of exporting cocoons during the time when you have no filatures in Bengal 
and other areas backward in sericulture? 
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Mr. MittiiT.—kii soon tw tlu> wo«ld-bo invoatur* ftre- BRsured that Ikere 
will l>o ft tnuixiii ot )irotit tlioy will at onv® come into tlw ftoltt and start 
Alatiimi. 

Mr. Piltdi. —(III the (lUustiiiu of bounties, w<! tried mi oxyoriinontti in tli« 
Ronohi District about seven yesfrs ago witen tlio priio of cocoobs was 
Hs. 3 por Noov. Wo paid Rs. <1 but that did not work. We spout itlioul 
Uh. (JOO to »s. 7IX). 

Mr. AnktcMria. —Oati you kindly lot us bavo a note about your o.vperi- 
enco H 

Mr. PiUtu.- -\e». 

Jttii liak<ulHr .—IVo yi'ivrs kgo w* did nut have -adoqitKto supply of 
ooeouns all tlic year .round i sunt enrfurriua to 'fioiigal, itastimir tidd 
Mysore. Oeiigal mfused to solid imy but 1 got soma 4rotu "Mysore on 
which 1 Was out ot piM/kut su I did luit try the oapariiuont again. 

Mr. .inklt^riui. —If ymi look tii tiui atatiatios of tho luKl ten yotirs, 
Wo wore told that tlie imports of ilnimnuse silk'liavo beiwi stutiouory white 
tho priouH liftve actually lialvod. Taking that stittcinoitl to bo corrertf will 
you kindly explain how is it that our fiiiiiun silk has continued to liavo a 
market ill India’' 

Mr. .RanuxThriulru Rao. - At a .snorifico prioo. 

Mr A/e/ifu. -f tun give ymi one riiason so far ns Assam is concerned. 
Tlio Assanitise (people always piefor tbnir own silk for which {hi>y have a 
particular liking. 

Mr. 'AnklcSfirin. —The expljuifttion is that foreign silk.s have their own 
uses and Indian silks luive their own usi-s. They are put te some use. 

Mr. RtinMrk)’ti<trfi. Run. And oiir silk w In-iiig marketed at ft .satrilice. 

Mr. AnkUiuirid. —Mr. Wiir.fr. in your cost of prodiietum have you given 
credit for the unsold stocks of silk tor the yvar" Kvery yi'ar there is a 
balance of unsold silk; have you taken it into iiceoUnt in working out 
the halaiiee sheet!' 

Mr. It'd zir. —VVo took tl«* opening and closing .sto<k inpi consideration. 
So fur us the expoitatioii of toeoons i.s roiiceinod we Imve had somo 
experience in that ri'spixl. We used tu Imve a certain amount of surplus 
cocoons ndiicli we exported. Only tho best quality was sent out. Wo 
found that up to a certaiu point it did pay us to export coeootis but 
siiieo tho dcjiressiou started it lia.s iiooniiiu imi>o,s.sil>te to export cmiooiis 
for when r.w silk could not lisd a stable market in Europe cocoons too 
could not. Then againi, with regard to tho export of ctK-ooiis freight is » 
very important fni'tor. Tho hulk <>f the iskxxiiih cost us—1 am speaking 
from memory -Its. 27 uo its. 2k per inauiid on freiglit alone from .Tammu 
to Martiiiilles. 

.Mr. .\kl(.i(iriii. —VVhat is the cixst of produetion of 1 Ih. of cocoon in 
Kashmiri' 

Mr. W<i3tr.—W’e have worked tliat out. The statement is before you. 
It varies from 4 annas if pie.s to 6 anuim 3 pies. 

Mr. Anklr.aario .— Yon get Rs. 1-3 for your silkwiiatoP 

Mr. ll'orir.—-For the best tiimlity. 

Mr. An/kle.oirio.- And if you export cocoons at say 8 -anuas would it 
not find a market. 

Mr. H'aiir. - Exportatiim of cixtoons would not he a ptiifitahle job as 
compared to the sale df raw silk in India. 

Mr. Mehia.-- With regard to tho qnostiou of ('xport. of eocoons, as you 
know, our Bgrkulturiats Iwwe plenty of ^pane-tirao dm-ing the year in whitdi 
they do nothing. If thc^ roar a-few poutids of cocooAs and they do not 
use huudieeling how are they going to hive nil e.xiia lucomel' The utiliaation 
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of llwa liiil)oui' wliiih would othorwiBi' Itavo beeii watsttid in a very ijiiixirtuMt 
factor. 

Mr. Achauyn. —And also tho utiliiintion of huuio tatiuur wbk'h will other¬ 
wise be wasted and would be eiitiiely idle. 

Mr. Av'klesaria. —You have not given us, gentlemen, your agreed views 
and ofiftiioti as regards what is to. be done to'improve the seed prorluctiod' 
or mulberry (‘ultivutiou and the iitber stages of the industry. If ydu 
could (Mjol tijgetbor yoUr ideas and let us know what iw the l>w»t thiiig 
to bo done in all these directions and at what Btngcsi of the industry, it 
will bo usofiil. 

Mr. R{i/tnach>’-niirii Hnn. On these points we have idready furnished 
oui' cousidorfsl views that tfiey differ from iH'oa to area and that it is not 
possible to give a eouerottj opinion. 

Mr. .lafcli;su;-tii.—I um asking you this tuiestiim f<ir a particular reason, 
Mr. Ohosli is carrying on experiment* to find out whetlici pi hriui' spore 
differs in differont elimatcs or displays any difference as regards its nature 
in different areas. 

Mr. liatnachendra BtKt, —As regards rtsiearch work 1 agree that the 
woi’k done in a )iarticular plimo can he made available to nil other parts 
of India. We have tak<?n up rtssearcli work a«<l the rc’sult i.s available to 
the Govei'iiment of India. In the same way it Keiigat lakes up rewai'eh 
work to-morrow it will he available to us. 

Prr.sideii,t. .-That is with regard tii the Ciuitral grant? 

Mr. Uamachr.iuha fv’ao. • The Serieultural (’ommittee oan net as a 
clearing house .so that there can ho free exeba-nge of informaHon. 

Mr. Anldrsaria. —-May 1 know how you have fixed upon Us. d lakhs 
aw the grant which you .should get from the Ceutrul Government? 

Mr. Uaiii.<iirhrru:lrii 7fuo.--We find tfiat Us. 1 Takh i.s not suflicient and 
at least lbs. d lakh.s will he la^juired. 

Mr .Mifter.If the details are worked out I doubt very inueh whether 
Its. 3 lakhs w'lll he sufficient. 

Mr. lUrnukton. — .\.s a matter of fmet very few wdiemes put up by 
locid Govenurients or States have heiMi rejeeted on tlie ground of .sfiortago 
of iiioiiey. 

litit Buliiiilur. —Wo have put ii|i schemes only where this grant is lu ail- 
able. 

.Mr. Uiiiiui.rhrrdra Ji<u> - J fiavo furiiisluMl to the Ihiiifd a long list of 
resciiiih work which lan be undertaken by the industry profitably, 

Mr. Ankle.saria.' —You have given ii« a long list of tho grants which 
the Japanese, Central and Provincial Governments are giving for the 
di'velopiiii'nt of tlii> serieultural iniiustry. 

Mr. lianmchendni Itao. —Yes. 

Mr. Aiikleanria. —T was very much surprised that you have made sueh 
» modest demand as Rs. 3 lakhs. 

Mr. Jlamaekeridra Riiu, —Ihvjauso we know we cannot get more. 

Mr. Mittr/r. —Tho only point we want to stress before the Board is 
that we want adeiiiiato protection and that if adequate protection is not 
given the industry is bound to die. 

Mr. Mehta. —But along with that adequate proteotion the grants should 
be ill-creased substantially so that we may continue the improvements 
we are making. 

Mr. Green .—What most Governments fed is that the present subvention 
should he continued. It will l>e in its last year next year and we do not 
know wlu'tlipr it will be continued or not. ft is very necessary that it 
should be continued in view of present financial conilitioiin. 



President .—On behalf of the Board I must thank you, gentlemen, for the 
courtesy shown to us throughout the discussion. I hope you will convey 
to your respective Governments our thanks for having sent you here to 
help the Board in understanding the various problems from an All-India 
point of view. 

Mr. Mitter .—May I say on behalf of the gentlemen present here that 
we aro very grateful to you, Mr. Anklesaria and Mr. Roughton, foi’ the 
uniform courtesy and sympathy you have extended to us. 



